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One of the earliest attempt at theorizing in chemistry, was 
to explain theAajpb of combustion. It was this which gave 
celebrity to StSMfc a chemist, who ascribed fire to the escape 
of phlogiston frflB the burning body. One of the most con¬ 
stant accompaniments of fire is tyeat. Hence chemists were 
early led to study 4]fie phenomena of heat. In Boerhaave’s 
Chemistry^ we find Jfre treated of at great length, and even 
various speculatioil^lnd some curious experiments on heat. 
But in Lemery’s Chemistry , Neumann’s Chemistry, and even 
Wilson’s Chemistry, published towards the end of the 17th and 
beginning of the 18th century, no Notice whatever is taken of 
heat. The subject seems to have engaged the attention of 
Dr Cullen, while lecturing on chemistry in the University of 
Glasgow; at least it formed a prominent and one of the most 
interesting parts of Dr Black’s lectures, who was his successor 
both in Glasgow and Edinburgh. 

Ever since the time of Dr Black, the doctrine of heat has 
been treated at considerable length by all teachers of chemistry, 
at least in Scotland. The subject is important, and as it is 
not treated by any other professor in our Universities, the 
Professor of Chemistry has scarcely any other alternative than 
to explain it to his students. It would be better if a new chair 
were constituted in each of our Universities, and that it should 
be the province of him who fills it to explain the principles of 
heat, light, electricity, and magnetism. This chair exists in 
the Universities on the Continent, at least in France, and this 
important branch of science is distinguished by the name of 
physique. 

The science of chemistry occupies at present so vast a field, 
that it is impossible to embrace every part of it in a six months’ 
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course. It will be absolutely necessary, before long, to leave 
out tbe consideration of beat altogether. The consequence 
will be, that unless a chair of physique be established in our 
Universities, tbe alumni educated at them will cease altogether 
to receive any information respecting one of the most impor¬ 
tant branches of science. 

What has been said of heat applies equally to electricity, now 
so closely connected with chemistry, that every chemist must, 
as a matter of course, make himself acquainted with its princi¬ 
ples ; but at tbe same time so extensive, that it is impossible 
for a Professor of Chemistry to dwell upon it at sufficient 
length. 

The object of the present work was to lay an outline of 
the most important doctrines <of heat and electricity before the 
chemical reader. Since the publication of the first edition, in 
1830, considerable advances have been made in both these 
branches of science. I have endeavoured in tbe present 
edition to introduce these new facts, and to lay the present 
state of our knowledge respecting both branches of science 
before the reader. 

The treatise of course is divided into two parts. In the 
first part 1 shall treat of heat, and in the second of electricity. 



PART I.-OF HEAT. 


The word heat in the English language is used to express two l. 
different things. It sometimes signifies a sensation excited in Meaning of 
our organs, and sometimes a certain state of the bodies around £.!. t enn 
us, in consequence of which they excite* in us that sensation. 

The word is used in the first sense when we say that we fed 
heat; and in the second when we say that there is heat in the 
fire. In chemistry, the word heat is always employed in the 
second of these significations. It denotes that state or condition 
of a body by which it excites in us the sensation of heat. 

When the French chemists contrived the new Chemical Caloric, 

Wu&t 

Nomenclature in 1787, they thought that it would be advanta¬ 
geous to possess a distinct word for each of these two mean¬ 
ings. Accordingly they restricted the word heat to the sensa¬ 
tion,*and invented the term caloric to denote the cause of this 
sensation, or the condition of bodies by which that sensation 
is produced. This innovation was unnecessary, and it had 
the effect of fixing down the opinions of chemists to the hypo¬ 
thesis respecting heat, adopted by the contrivers of the new 
nomenclature; namely, that heat is not a property of matter, 
but a peculiar substance; although no evidence sufficiently 
decisive to settle this disputed point has hitherto been advanced. 

Heat, whether.it be a substance or a quality, is exceedingly Heat very 
communicable from one body to another. If we take a lump “y“ uui ' 
of hot iron out of the fire, f e cannot prevent it from communi¬ 
cating its heat to all the bodies in its neighbourhood. If a 
hot body be placed in contact with colder bodies, it communi- • 
cates heat to them, and continues to do so till all the todies 
he reduced to the same temperature. If a cold body be 
placed in the midst of hot ones, it receives heat from diem, 
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P«rt j[;, and continues to do .so till, they are all reduced to the. same 
temperature. The common opinion is, that in all such caseB 
the hot, body, loses something, which the cold body imbibes; 
and this opinion has been universally adopted by all those 
who have examined, thg subject more profoundly., -According 
to some philosophers, heat depends upon a tremor or vibration 
excited in bodies; according to others, upon an exceedingly 
subtile .and active matter introduced into their pores; and 
according to others, upon a vibration excited in a subtile mat¬ 
ter, which naturally exists in every body, though, except when 
thus excited, in a state of rest. 

Opmions Bacon was the first person who formally investigated the 
he*t. nature of heat. In ‘his treatise de forma calidi, which he 
offered to the public as a model of the proper method of pro¬ 
secuting investigations in natural philosophy, he enumerates 
all the facts respecting heat that were then known; and endea¬ 
vours, from a careful examination of them, to form a well- 
founded opinion respecting its cause. The only conclusion 
which be was able to draw’ from his premises, was the very 
general one, that heat is motion. In this opinion Lord Bacon 
bas had a great many followers, particularly among the philo¬ 
sophers of Great Britain : but it has been adopted with two 
different modifications. 

Mr Boyle seems to have supposed that this motion is in the 
small particles of heated bodies, and that it consists in a rapid 
vibration of these particles.. This seems likewise to have been 
the notion entertained by Sir Isaac Newton, as may be infer¬ 
red from the queries at the end of his optics. It was also the 
opinion-of Mr Cavendish, and seems ^likewise to be the view 
of the subject embraced by Dr Thomas Young. • 

But the greater number of the French and German chem¬ 
ists of the last 1 century conceived that'the motion in which 
heat consists, is not a tremor Of the particles of the hot body; 
but of the particles of a subtile, highly elastic, and penetrating 
fluid which is contained among the pores of hot bodies, or 
ihterepersed among their particles. This matter they consi¬ 
der as diffused through the whole universe, and as pervading 
with ease the densest bodies. . 
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All the knowledge which we possess or can ever acquire 
Respecting heat, is that of the different effects which it pro¬ 
duces upon bodies; we must, therefore, before we can be 
prepared to form any opinion respecting the nature of heat, 
take an accurate survey of these effects. Now the general 
effects of heat are expansion, fluidity, vaporization , ignition, 
and combustion. These will form the subject of the five fol¬ 
lowing chapters.* 


CHAPTER I. 

OF THE *FIRST EFFECT OF HEAT, EXPANSION. 


In this chapter I shall, in the first place, give an account of 
expansion, or that increase of bulk which takes place when 
bodies are heated. This will constitute the first section. In 
the remaining sections of this chapter, I shall treat of certain 
phenomena of heat, the knowledge of which may be considered 
as directly derived from the doctrine of expansion. 

tf 

"'■* SECTION I_OP EXPANSION IN GENERAL. 

By expansion is meant an increase in the bulk of bodies, 
which is observed to take place when they are heated; while 
there is a corresponding contraction when their temperature 
is diminished. 

Bodies exist in nature in three states; namely, the state of 
gases or vapours, the state of liquids, and the state of solids. 

* I have adopted, in treating of heat, the arrangement of Dr Black, 
from whose lectures I imbibed my first knowledge of this subject. It is 
very ample, and seems to me better adapted to the present state*of our 
knowledge, than the more elaborate method which I followed in the for¬ 
mer editions of my System of Chemistry. 


Sect. I. 
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ciwy. i. Common dr furnishes a good example of a body in the gase- 
oua state, water of a body in the liquid state,, and iron of It 
body in the tfolid state. Now gases and vapours expand most 
when heated, liquids expand less, and solids least of all when 
subjected to the same increase of temperature. 

1. An accurate knowledge of the rate of expansion of gase- 
E «P»n»i on ous bodies is essential to their investigation. Little progress 
could be made in determining tbeir properties or constitution 
• till this point was settled; which it was soon -after the com¬ 
mencement of the present century} by Mr Dalton and M. Gay- 
Lussac. The experiments of Mr Dalton were read to the 
Philosophical Society of Manchester, in October, 1801, and 
published early in 1802.* To him, therefore, the honour of 
discovering the law of the dilatation of gaseous bodies must be 
ascribed; for M. Gay-Lussact did not publishes dissertation 
on the expansion of gaseous bodies till more than six months 
after the appearance of Mr Dalton’s paper. The great source 
of fallacy in experiments on the dilatation of air and gases by 
heat, is leaving the portion experimented on in contact£j|th. 
moisture; because as the temperature increases, moreand 
more of this moisture is converted into vapour, mixes with the 
portion of gas under examination, and greatly increases its 
bulk. Mr Dalton and M. Gay-Lussac, by keeping the gases 
experimented on dry, were enabled to discover that all gases 
experience the same augmentation of bulk when 
the same augmentation of temperature. 

Dr Prout determined several years ago the expansion of 
common air from 32° to 60°. His experiments are not yet 
published; but he was kind enough to favour me with their 
general result. Still more lately M. Rudberg has made 
numerous and very careful experiments upon the expansion of 
dry air from 32° to 212° 4 I shall state the results obtained 
by these experiments. 

* Memoirs of the Literary and Philosophical Society of Manchester, 
vol. 9., part 2. p. 585. 

t Ann. de Chim. xliii. 137. 

% Poggendorfs Apnaien, xfi. 271j*and xliv. 119. 


subjected to 
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2. Abeording to Dalton, when 1090 volumes of air are > 8w*. I. 
“heated from 32° to 212°, they becdme 1325 volumes. But g 1 ., n ^ T 
he afterwards abandoned- this statement and concluded that 

1000 volumes of air, when heated from 32° to 212°, become 
1376.* 

3. According to Gay-Lussac, they become 1375 volumes; 
while Mr James Crichton of Glasgow, who repeated the expe¬ 
riment with the most minute .attention to accuracy, obtained 
an increase from 1000 to 1374*8 volumes, which differs very 
little from the estimate of Gay-Lussac. 

4. Dr Prout found the weight of 100 cubic inches of air at* 

32® to be 32*79 grains, while at 60° it weighed only 31*0117 
grains. Hence 1000 volumes of air at 32°, when heated to 
60°, become 1057*34 volumes. .Hence (supposing the expan¬ 
sion to be eqfeble) 1000 volumes, if heated from 32° to 212°, 
would become 1368*61 volumes. 

6. Rudberg’s experiments were very numerous. He was 
at great pains to dry his air thoroughly, and to determine its 
balk at 32° and 212°. The result was that 1000 volumes of 
air at 32°, when heated to 212°, become 1364*57. The least 
increase in his first set of experiments was 361*7, and the 
greatest 366*2. In his last experiments the smallest increase 
was 364*0, and the greatest 366*4. 

From the great care with which the experiments of Prout 
and Rudberg were made, there cannot be any doubt that the 
expansion of air from 32° to 212°, as stated by Gay-Lussac, 
is a little too. great. I would be disposed to adopt the num¬ 
ber given by Prout, because his experiments were made with 
a degree of care to ensure accuracy which could not be ex¬ 
ceeded; but, as his temperature was carried only to 60°, I 
think it will be right to adopt the result obtained by Rudberg, 
which is the mean of 20 experiments. 

The expansion for 1°, according to Gay-Lussac and Dalton^ 
is according to Prout, and according to Rudberg, 

XU 5 -T* This last number, or which differs very little 
from it, we shall consider as expressing the correct expansion 

of dry air for 1° of Fahrenheit's thermometer. 

£ 

* New System of Chemical Philosophy, i. 10. 
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^- h, P-*• The knowledge of this law supplies us with an easy method 
of determining wha^ the hulk of a gas would be at a given 
temperature* provided we know its bulk at any other tempera¬ 
ture.* 

It is at present the opinion of chemists, that air and all 
gases experience the same fhcrease of volume by the same in¬ 
crease of temperature, at wKatever previous temperature this 
heat is applied. In other words, that the expansion of all the 
gases is equable. It is scarcely possible to demonstrate the 
truth of this opinion experimentally, because we have no 
means of measuring temperature, except by expansion. But 
the opinion is founded on very plausible reasons: and if we 
admit its 'truth, then the expansibility of all liquids and solids 
increases with the temperature to which they are subjected. 

Gay-Lussac found the expansion of steam gflkl of the va¬ 
pour of sulphuric ether the same as that of air. It has been 
concluded from this, that vapours follow the same law 
rate of expansion with gases; and therefore that all 
fluids agree with each other in this important property. 

Mr Dalton has suggested the probability that the 
of all vapours is the same, reckoning at the 
from the boiling point of each. Dove has 
ous analogy between the elasticity of those 

A 

* To perform, this reduction with accuracy we must attend to the fol¬ 
lowing rules:— 

1. If the temperature of the air be 32s, an d we wish to know its bulk at 
a higher temperature, for example, at 60°. Subtract 32° from 494. The 
remainder is 462. ( To this number 462, add the degrees above zero in¬ 
dicating the temperature of the air. These are 82 and 60; making 494 
and 622. Then say 494 : 522 :: b (bulk of air at 32°) '. V (bulk at 60°.) 
Let b — 100; then 494 : 522 : : 100 : 105*69 = volume of air at 60°. 

2. If the two temperatures be higher than 32° the method is the same. 
Example, wanted the volume of air at 60° which measures 100 at 50. 

462 + 50 = 54$ 510: 520:: 100: 101*96 = volume 

* 462 + 60 = 522 of the dr at 60°. 

3. To reduce the volume v of a gas of the temperature t to the lower 

tempeiuture f, multiply by 4 §g • bet t — 80°, 1 = 60° then 433 ^ 

. 522 26 26 ‘ 

= = £7 and 100 X gy =06*296 volumes at 60°. 
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be condensed by pressure, and that of steam when subjected sect, l. 
to the same pressure.* It will be worth while to explain it. 

1. It' has been shown by Mr Faraday, that .protoxide of A " al < |f [1 y l1 ° f 

azote becomes liquid by the pressure of (team. 

50 atmospheres at 7°-2 dent. 

44 0° ,l 

Difference 7°*2 

Now, steam balances 50 atmospheres at 265°‘9 Cent. 

44 258°-2 

Difference 7°‘7 

The difference between the temperatures in these two cases is 
Y°-2 and 7°*7, very nearly the same. 

2. Carbonic acid becomes liquid by the pressure of 

$6 atmospheres at 0° 

20 _11°-1 


Difference 11°-1 

Steam balances 36 atmospheres at 226 0, 4 Cent. 
20 214°-7 


Difference 11 °-7 

Here again the differences, 11°-1 and ll°-7, nearly agree. 

3. Muriatic acid gas becomes liquid by the pressure of 

25 atmospheres at — 3°-9 Cent. 

20 —16°*1 

Difference 12°-2 

Steam balances 25 atmospheres at 226°-3 Cent. 

20 214°*7 

Difference 11°*6 

4. Ammoniacal gas liquefies by the pressure of 

6*5 atmospheres at 10° Cent. 

5 0 

Difference 10 

* Poggendorf’s AnnaTbn, xxiii.* 290. 
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Chap. i. Steam balances 6*5 atmospheres at 163 0, 48 Cent. 

8 153°*08 

Difference 10 o, 40 

From this remarksfble coincidence M. Dove infers that 
reckoning the expansion of gases and vapours equal at the 
same distance from their boiling points, these gases would be¬ 
come liquid under the pressure of the atmosphere, at the fol¬ 
lowing temperatures:— 

Cent Fahrenheit 

Protoxide of azote at —158° or —252°*4 
Carbonic acid —146 or —230-8 

Muriatic acid —130 or —202 

Ammoniacal gas —53 or —63*4 

The following table gives the elasticity of these and some 
other gases, in atmospheres at various temperatures. That 
of steam, at the boiling point of water, being reckoned unity. 


Temp 

Cent. 

Protoxide 
of Azote. 

Carbonic 

acid 

Muriatic 

acid. 

Ammonia, 
cal gaa. 

Sulphur¬ 
ous acid. 

Vapour of 
water 

0° 

44 

36 

26*87 

5 

1*6 

0*007 

5 

47*83 

39*21 

29*45 

5*68 

1*87 

0*009 

10 

51*89 

42*70 

32*23 

6*50 

2*18 

0*012 

15 

56*26 

46*41 

35*21 

7*27 

2*53 

0*017 

20 

60*90 

50*41 

38*41 

8*19 

2*92 

0*026 


xpanston 2. No such general law exists respecting the expansibility 
1 qulrt "' of liquids. Every liquid has an expansibility peculiarly its 
own, mid which therefore may be called specific. All that 
can be done therefore, is to determine the degree'of expansion 
which' each liquid undergoes, when subjected to a given in¬ 
crease of temperature. The following table exhibits the dilar- 
tation of various liquids^ from 32° to 212°, supposing the bulk 
at 32° to be 1. 

Alcohol* ,.. 0*11000 =3 ^ 

'Nitric acid* (Sp. gr. 1*4) . . 0*11000 ss •£. < 

Whale oil (from 60° to 212°) . ^. * 0*08548 sr xfaj 

Fixed oils*. 0*08000 ss, fa 

Sjflphuric ether* .... 0*07000 ss fa 

* Dalton’s New System of Chemical Philosophy, i. 29. ' 
f The expansion is from 8° to 172 14 . 
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Oil of turpentine . . 

1 0*07000 

SS 

ii 

.Sulphuric acid (Sp. gr. 1*85) . > 

0*06000 

=5 

ir 

Muriatic acid* (Sp. gr. 1*137) 

0*06000 

= 

ir 

Brine, or water saturated with salt* 

005000 

ss 

aV 

Water * . . . . ... 

0*04444 

= 

.asW 

Water from 42°*5 to 212° f . . 

004393 

SS 

sshu 

Mercury f . . 

0*018018 

ss 

si*s 

Mercury§ . . 

001758 

ss 

is 

Mercury | . . 

001680 

ss 

is 

Mercury^ . 

001840 

s 

yr=Vx s 

Mercury** .... 

0*01852 

= 

ii 

Mercury ff . 

001872 

ss 

is 

MercuryfJ .... 

002000 

ss 

is 


Liquids differ from gaseous bodies in another circumstance. 
Their expansibility is not uniform; but the rate of expansion 
increases with* the temperature, and is therefore the greater, 
the higher the elevation'at which a given quantity of heat is 
added to them. Liquids differ from gaseous bodies in a very 
remarkable circumstance. The particles of gaseous bodies 
repel each other, but those of liquids attract, as is evident from 
their collecting together in spherical drops. It has been as¬ 
certained that the force of this attraction differs very much in 
different liquids. * For example, it is much greater between 
the particles of mercury, than between the particles of water. 
Now these attractions diminish at a great rate, as the distance 
between the particles of the liquid increase. It is obvious 
that this attraction between the liquid particles must act as an 
antagonist to the expansion produced by heat. Hence, the 
reason that every liquid has an expansion peculiarly its own; 
and hence also the reason why the rate increases with the 
temperature. Every increase of temperature weakens the 
attraction between the particles of the liquid, by increasing 
their distance from one another, and of course must augment 
the effect produced by a given increment of. heat. 

* Dalton’s New System of Chemical Philosophy, i. 29. 
f Mr Crichton, Annals of Philosophy, (second series,) vii. 244. 
t Dulong and Petit. § Hallstrom, Gilbert’s Annales, xvii. f 07. 

|| General Roy.' f Crichton. ** Shuckburgh, Lavender and Laplace, 
f t Lord Charles Cavendi|h, Jt Dalton, Chemistry, ii. 289. 


H 
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Chap.] 


Next to water alcohol is the liquid whose expansibility has 
been determined with the greatest care. Absolute alcohol has 
a specific gravity of 0*8062 at the temperature of 32°, reckon¬ 
ing the specific gravity of water at its point of greatest density 
1. The following table exhibits the volume of absolute alcohol 
at all temperatures from —100° centigrade, up to 70° centi¬ 
grade, supposing the volume at 82° to be unity. It was cal¬ 
culated by M. Hofmeister, from a very careful set of experi¬ 
ments made by professor Muncke of Heidelberg.* 


Volumes of pure alcohol . 


Temp. 

Volume. 

Temp. 

yolume. 

Temp. 

Volume* 

—100° 

0-9486184612 

—84° 

0-9479292548 

—68° 

0-9513045010 

99 

0-9484472516 

83 

0-9480260399 

67 

0-6516396091 

98 

0-9482938609 

82 

0-9481385863 

66 

0-9519886309 

97 

0-9481578637 

81 

0-9482667885 

65 

0-9523514509 

06 

6-9480392442 

80 

0-9484105009 

64 

0-9527279536 

95 

0-9479378872 

79 

0-9485696382 

63 

0-9531180235 

94 

0-9478536772 

78 

0-9487440748 

■62 

0-9535215451 

03 

0-9477864986 

77 

0-9489336953 

61 

0-9539384030 

92 

0-9477362301 

76 

0-9491683842 

60 

0-9549684816 

91 

O-9477027740 

75 

0-9493580261 

59 

6-9548116658 

90 

0-9476859971- 

74 

0-9495925053 

58 

6-9552678397 

89 

0-9478857897 

73 

0-9498417066 

57 

0-9557808880 

88 

0-9477020364 

72 

0-9501055144 

56 

0-9502186952 

§7 

0-9477346218 

71 

0 9503838132 

55 

0-9567131458 

86 

0-9477834803 

70 

0-9506764875 

54 

0-9572201243 

85 

0-9478483464 

69 

0-9509834219 

53 

0-9577395154 


* Ann. de Chim. et de Phys. bdv. 32. 


Temjx 

Cent 

Specific Gravity. 

Volume. 

Temp. 

Cent. 

Specific Gravity. 

* Volume. 

69 

0-9772999 

1*0231250 

85 

0*9661788 

1*0350051 

'70 ' 

0-9766543 

1*0238832 

86 

0*9655415 

1-0356883 

71 

0-9760017 

1*0245884 

67 

0*9646791 

1*0366141 

72 

0-9753297 

1*0252943 

88 

0*9639206 

1*0373261 

73 

0*9746630 

1*0259956 

89 

0*9631569 

1*0382524 

74 

0*9740026 

1*0266912 

90 

0*9623877 

1*0390823 

75 

0*9733229 

1*0274083 

91 

0*9616134 

1*0399189 

.76 

0*9726352 

1*0281347 

92 

0*9608339* 

1*0407626 

77 

0*9719438 

1*0288661 

93 

0*9600492 

1*0416133 

78. 

0*9712446* 

1*0296066 

94 

0*9592587 

1*0424716 

79 

0*9705392 

1*0303551 

95 

0*9584651 

1*0433348 

80 = 

(0*9698275 

1*0311112 

96 

0*9576658 

1*0442561 

81 

0*9691096 

1*0318750 

97 

0*9568618 

1*0451875 

82 

0*9683757 

1*0326571 

98 

0*9560530 

1*0459671 

83 . 

0*9676559 

1*0334252 

99 

0*9552889 

1*0468037 

84 

0*9669160 

1*0342159 

100 

0*9544219 

1*0477546 
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Volumes of pure alcohd. 


Sect. I. 


Tempu [ Volume. 


0-95827120*4 
0-9588150739 
0-9593710085 
0-9599388947 
0-9605186160 
0-961)100569 
0-9617131019 
0-9623276356 
0 9629535425 
0-9635907072 
0-9642390141 
0-9648983477 
0-9655685927 
0-9662496334 
0-9669413546 
0-9676436405 
0-9683563759 
0-9690794452 
0-9698127330 
0-9705561237 
0-9713095020 
0-9720727522 
0-9728457590 
0-9736284069 
0-9744205803 
0-9752221639 
0-9760330421 
0-9768530995 
0-9776822206 
0-9785202899 
0-9793671920 
0-9802228113 
0-9810870324 
0-9819597399 
0-9828408181 
0-9837301518 
0-9846276253 
0-9855331283 
0-9864465302 
0-9873677306 
0-9882966090 



0-9901769378 

0-9911281573 

0-9920865929 

0-9930521291 

0-9940246504 

0-9950040415 

0-9959901867 

0-9969829706 

0-9979822778 

0-9989879927 

1-0000000000 

10010181840 

1-0020424294 

1-0030726206 

1-0041086423 

1-0051503788 

1-0061977149 

1-0072505348 

1-0083087233 

1-0093721648 

1-0104407438 

1-01)5143449 

1-0125928525 

1-0136761513 

1-0147641257 

1-0158566603 

1-0169536396 

1-0180549481 

1-0191604703 

1-0202700908 

1-0213836941 

1-0225011647 

1-0236223871 

1-0247472459 

1-0258756256 

1-0270074107 

1-0281424858 

1-0292807353 

1-0304220438 

1-0315662958 


Temp. 

Volume.. 

+80° 

1-0327138758 

31 

1-0338631684 

32 

1-0350155581 

33 

1-0361704294 

34 

1-0373276669 

35 

1-0384871550 

36 

1-0396487783 

37 

1-0408124213 

38 

1-0419779685 

39 

1-0431453045 

40 

1-0443143138 

41 

1-0454848809 

42 

1'0466|68903 

43 

1-0478302266 

44 

1-0490047743 

45 

1-0501804179 

46 

1-0513570419 

47 

1-0525345309 

48 

10537127693 

49 

1-0548916418 

50 

1-0560710328 

51 

10572508269 

52 

1-0584309085 

53 

1-0596111623 

54 

1-0807914727 

55 

1-0619717243 

56 

1-0631518015 

57 

1-0643315890 

58 

1-0655109711 

59 

1-0666698326 

60 

1-0678680578 

61 

1-0690455313 

62 

1-0702221377 

63 

1-0713977614 

64 

1-0725722870 

65 

1-0737455991 

66 

1-0749175820 

67 

1-0760881204 

68 

1-0772570988 

69 

1-07842440)7 

70 

1-0796899136 


Professor Muncke has also examined the dilatability of. 
bisulphuret of carbon by heat. The following table exhibits 
that dilatability calculated *from his experiments, from —50° 
to 70® centigrade:—* 


Ann. de China, at de Phys. lziv. 32. 
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Chap. I. 


Volumes of carburet of sulphur. 


Temp, 

Volume. 

—50° 

0-9478516338 

49j. 

0-9488164414 

48 

0-9497833230 

47 

0-9507552857 

46 

0-9517293368 

45 

0-9527064835 

44 

0 9536867333 

43 

0-9546700932 

42 

0-9556565706 

41 

0-9566461728 

40 

0-9576389071 

39 

0-9586347806 

38 

0-9596338007 

37 

0-9606359746 

36 

0-9616413097 

35 

0-9626498131 

34 

0-9636614922 

33 

0-9646763542 

32 

0-9656944063 

31 

0-9667146560 

30 

0-9677401104 

29 

0-9687677767 

. 28 

,0-9697986624 

27 

0-9708827746 

26 

0-9718701205 

25 

0-9729107076 

24 

0-9739545430 

23 

0-9750016341 

22 

0-9760519880 

21 

0-9771056121 

20 

0-9781625136 

19 

0-9792226998 

18 

0-9802861780 

17 

0-9813529555 

16 

0-9824230394 

15 

0-9834964371 

14 

0-9845731559 

13 

0-9856532030 

, 12 

0-9867365856 

11 

0-9878233112 

—i£j 

0-9889133868 



0-9900068199 
0-9911036176 
0-9922087873 
0-9933073362 
0-9944142715 
0-9955246006 
0-9966393308 
0-9977554692 
0-9988780231 
1-0000000000 
1-0011284068 
1-0022582511 
1-0033825400 
1-0045302808 
1-0056714808 
1-0068161473 
1-0079642874 
1-0091159086 
1-0102710180 
1-0114296229 
1-0125917331 
1-0137573485 
1-0140264836 
1-0160991434 
1-0172753350 
1-0184550858 
1 -0196383430 
1-0208251738 
1-0220155657 
1-0232095258 
10244070613 
10256081797 
1-0268128880 
1-0280211937 
1 0292831040 
1-0304486261 
1-0316677673 
1-0328905349 
1 -0341169362 
1-0353469784 


1-0365806688 
1-0378180146 
1-0390590232 
1-0403037018 
10415520577 
1-0428040982 
1-0440598304 
1-0453192617 
1-0465823994 
1-0478492508 
1-0491198230 
1-0503941234 
1-0516721592 
1-0528S39377 
10542394662 


m 


Volume., II Temp. | Volume. 


4%i* 

32 

83 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 
40, 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

46 

47 

48 

49 

50 

51 ! 

52 

53 

54 

55 

56 

57 

58 

59 | 

60 1 
61 
62 

63 

64 

65 , 


9 


1-0633437758 
1-0646595659 
1-0659791713 
1-0673093094 
1-0686298575 
1-0699609528 
1-0712958926 
1-0726346841 
1-0739773347 
1-0753238515 
1-0766742419 
1-0780285132 
J0793866726 
*>0807487273 
1-0821146847 
1-0834845520 
1-0848583365 
1-0862360464 
1-0876176861 


Gay-Lussac* has turned his attention to the phenomena of 
the expansion of liquids. The following table exhibits die 
result of his researches. He suppose# the volume of each of 
the liquids at its boiling temperature to be 1000. The table 


* Ann. de Chim. et de Pbva. ii. 130. 
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represents the contractions which each, liquid experienced when s«et. l. 
cooled down every five degrees centigrade below its boiling ~ 
point. The temperatures at which the different liquids trie^ 
boiled were as follows:— 

Water . . . 212° 

Alcohol . . .173-14 

Sulphuret of carbon . '116-1 

Sulphuric ether . . 96-2 


Tempera¬ 

ture. 

Water. 

Alcohol. 

Sulphuret of 
carbon. 

Ether. 

Cent 

Contractions. 

Contractions. 

Contractions. 

Contractions. 

0° 

0-00 

0-00 

0-00 

0-00 

5 

3-34 

5-55 

6-14 

8-15 

10 

6-61 

11-43- 

12-01 

16-17 

15 

10-50 

17-51 

17-98 

24-16 

20 

1315 

24-34 

23-80 

31-83 

25 

. 16-06 

29-15 

29-65 

39-14 

30 

18-85 

34-74 

35-06 

46-42 

35 

21-52 

40-28 

40-48 

52-06 * 

40 

24-10 

45-68 

45-77 

58-77 • 

45 

26-50 

50-85 

51-08 

65-48 

50 

28-56 

56-02 

56-28 

7201 

55 

30-60 

61-01 

61-14 

78-38 

'60 

32-42 

65-96 

66-21 


65 

34-02 

70-74 



70 

35-47 

75-48 



75 

36-70 

80-11 




The foyowing table exhibits the degrees marked upon ther¬ 
mometers, filled yith different liquids, at the same tempera¬ 
ture, as determined by the experiments of De Luc.* The 
tubes containing these liquids were of glass; but as he does 
not mention their capacities, nor the value of a degree, the 
table does not enable us to determine the expansion of the 
liquids used.' 


* Recherches stir leg Modifications de 1’Atmosphere, i. 271* 


c 
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Mercury. 

Olire oil 

Essential oil 
of camomile 

Essential oil 
of thyme. 

Alcohol ca¬ 
pable of set. 
ting fire to 
gunpowder. 

Water ratu- 
ratedwlth 
common 
Mil. 

Water. 

80° 

80° 

80® 

80° 

80° 

*80° 

80° 

75 

74-6 

74*7 

74*3 

73*8 

74*1 

71*0 

10 

69*4 

69*5 

68*8 

67*8 

68*4 

62*0 

65 

64-4 

64*3 

63*5 

61*9 

62*6 

53*5 

60 

59*3 

59*1 

58*3 

56*2 

57*1 

45*8 

55 

54-2 

53*9 

53*3 

50*7 

51*7 

38*5 

50 

49-2 

48*8 

48*3 

45*3 

46*6 

32*0 

45 

44-0 

43*6 

43*4 

40*2 

41*2 

26*1 

40 

39*2 

38*6 

38*4 

35*1 

36*3 

20*5 

35 

34-2 

33*6 

33*5 

30*3 

31*3 

15-9* 

30 

29-3 

28*7 

28*6 

25*6 

26*5 

11*2 

25 

24-3 

23*8 

23*8 

21*0 

21*9 

7*3 

20 

19*3 

18*9 

19*0 

16*5 

17*3 

4*1 

15 

14*4 

14*1 

J 4*2 

12*2 

12*8 

1*6 

10 

9*5 

9*3 

9*4 

7*9 

8*4 

0*2 

5 

4*7 

4*6 

4*7 

3*9 

4*2 

0.4 

0 

0*0 

0*0 

0*0 

0*0 

0*0 

04) 

—5 




—3*9 

—4*1 


-10 




—7*7 

—8*0 



Law of ex¬ 
pansion of 
liquids 


In these thermometers 0 denotes the temperature at which 
water freezes, 80° the temperature at which it boils. 

Mr Emmett has observed, that if the temperatures of liquids 
be taken in arithmetical progression, the volumes at these 


temperatures are the logarithms of a certain serie s oj[ 
in arithmetical progression; which tHe re¬ 

ciprocals of a series of numbers igp^Hj^niical progression. 
The followisg tables will scrvrfra Illustrate this law, which 
constitutes a near approximatgMrU£j$e truth. 

]*$$>** 


Temp. 

Volume. 

50° 

100183 

80 

-508' 

110 

—1813 

140 

—1119 

170 

—1424 

200 

—1730 


Lag. at 

12594*5 

Diff . of numb . 

12603*98 

9*48 

12612*8 

8*82 

12621*7 

8*9 

12630*6 

8*9 

12639*5 

•• 8*9 


* Xnnals of Philosophy, (second series,) viii. 204. The tables are, I 
believe, founded on a set of experiments which I made many years ago, 
and which I inserted in an early edition of my Chemistry. 
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SULPHURIC ACID* 


Seek I. 


Tempi 


Volume. 


Log. or 

DUE of numb. 

50° 


100000 


12591*6 


80 


- 806 

1 

12612-6 

; . 210 

110 


—1540 

. 

12633-9 

. 21-3 

140 


—2320 

1 

12659-4 

. 25-5 

170 


—3116 

• 

12680-0 

. 20-6 , 

200 


—3911 


12703-1 

. 23-1 




NITRIC ACID. 


Temp. 


Volume. 


Log. of 

Diff. of numb. 

50° 


100000 

• 

12589-2 


80 

. 

—1530 

• 

12633-6. 

. 44-4 

110 

• 

103196 

• 

12682-2 

. 48-6. 

140 

■ 

—5132 

• • 

12738-9 

. 46-7 




WATER. 



Temp. 


Volume. 


Log. of 

Diff of numb. 

50° 

. 

100023 

. 

12590-0 


70 

• 

- 197 

• 

12594-9 

4-9 

90 


- 694 


12669-3 

. . 4-4 




ALCOHOL. 



Temp. 


Volume. 


Log. of 

Diff of numb. 

40° 

. 

100539 

* « • 

12604-8 


60 

• 

—1688 

• 

12638-2 

. 33-4 

80 

. 

—2890 

• 

12673-3 

. 35*1 

100 

• 

—4162 

• 

12710-4 

-. 37-1 


It would appear from the investigations of Despretz, Hall- 
strom, Muncke, &c., that most liquids have a point of maxi- liquids, 
mum density, and that if they be heated or cooled beyond that 
point, they expand. This point was first observed in water. 

The phenomena which led to the knowledge of it were, first 
observed by the Florentine academicians. An account of their 
experiments was published in the Philosophical Transactions 
for 1670 * * They filled with water a glass ball, terminating 


. • ■ ' ■ % 

i -. . • . 

- * Phil. Trans. No. 66, or vol. v. p. 2026. Abridgment, i. 540. See 
th* eXperbnCnt itself in the English translation of the Memoirs of the 
Academy del Cimento, p. 77. 
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dtf. I. 


in a narrow graduated neck, and plunged it into a mixture of 
snow and salt. The water started suddenly up into the neck, 
in consequence of the contraction of the vessel, and slowly 
subsided again as the cold affected it. After a certain inter¬ 
val it began to rise again, and continued to ascend slowly and 
equably,'till some portion of it phot into ice, when it sprung 
up at once with the greatest velocity. The attention of the 
Royal Society was soon afterwards called to this remarkable 
expansion by Dr Croune, who, in 1683, exhibited an experi¬ 
ment similar to that of the Florentine philosophers, and con¬ 
cluded from it, that water begins to be expanded by cold at 
a certain temperature above the freezing point. Dr Hooke 
objected to this conclusion, and ascribed the apparent expan¬ 
sion qf the water to the contraction of the vessel in which the 
experiment was made. This induced them to cool the glass 
previously in a freezing mixture, and then to fill it with water. 
The effect, notwithstanding this precaution, was the same as 
before.* Mr De Luc was the first who attempted to ascertain 
the exact temperature at which this expansion by cold begin#* 
He placed it at 41°, and estimated the expansion as neA$$£ 
equal, when water is heated or cooled the same numbers, of 
degrees above or below 41°. He made his experiments in 
glass thermometer tubes, and neglected to make the correc¬ 
tion necessary for the contraction of the glass; but in a set of 
experiments by Sir Charles Blagden and Mr Gilpin, made 
about the year 1790, this correction was attended to. Water 
was weighed in a glass bottle, at every degree of temperature 
from|32 0 . to 100°, and its specific gravity ascertained. They 
fixed the maximum of density at 39°, and found the same ex¬ 
pansion very nearly by the same change of temperature either 
above or below 39°. The following table exhibits the bulk 
of water atthe corresponding degrees on both sides of 39°, 
according to their experiments.! 


* Birche’a Hist, of the Royal Society, ir. 253.. 
f ^Phil. Trans. 1792, p. 428. 
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Sped So gravity 

Bulk of water. 

Temperature. 

Bulk of water. 

Sp. gravity 6f da 


1-00000 

39° 

1-00000 


1-00000 

00 

38 

40 

00 

1-00000 

0-99999 

01 

37 

41 

01 

0-99999 

0-99998 

02 

36 

42 

02 

0-99998 

0-99996 

04 

35 

43 

04 

0-99996 

0-99994 

06 

34 

44 

06 

0-99994 

•0-99991 

08 

33 

45 

08 

0-99991 

0-99988 

12 

32 

46 

h 

0-99988 


Mt Dalton, in a,set of experiments published in 1802, ob¬ 
tained nearly the same result as De Luc. He placed the 
maximum density at 42-5°, not making any correction for the 
contraction of the glass; and observed, as Blagden had done 
before him, that the expansion is the same on both sides of the 
maximum point, when the change of temperature is the same, 
and continues however low down the water be cooled, provided 
it be not frozen.* 

All these experiments had been made by cooling water in 
glass vessels; but when the French were forming their new 
weights and measures, the subject was investigated by Lefebvre- 
Gineau in a different manner. A determinate bulk of wateT, 
at a given temperature, was chosen for the foundation of their 
weights. ‘ To obtain it, a cylinder of copper, about nine French 
inches long, and as many in diameter, was made, and its bulk 
measured with the utmost possible exactness. Thiscylinderwas 
weighed in water of various temperatures. Thus was obtained 
the weight of a quantity of water equal to the bulk of the cylinder; 
and this, corrected by the alteration of the bulk of the cylinder 
itself from heat or cold, gave the density of water at the tem¬ 
peratures tried. The result was, that the density of the water 
constantly increased till the temperature of 40°, below uftiich 


Seel . I . 


Manchester Mem. r. 374. 
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Chap, x. it as constantly diminished.* These experiments seem to hare 
been made about the year 1795. More lately a set of experi¬ 
ments mis tried by Hallstrom exactly in the same way; but 
he substituted a cylinder of glass for the one of metal. The 
result which he obtained was the same. The necessary cor¬ 
rections being made, he found the maximum density of water 
to be 4*1 centigrade, or 39°-38 Fahrenheit.! The subject 
was afterwards investigated, in a ve^ ingenious set of experi¬ 
ments by Dr Hope. He employed tall cylindrical glass jars, 
filled with water of different temperatures, and haring thermo¬ 
meters at their top and bottom. The result was as follows: 
1. When water was at 32°, and exposed to air of 61°, the 
bottom thermometer rose fastest till the water became of 38°, 
then the top rose fastest. Just the reverse happened when the 
water was 53°, and exposed to the cold water surrounding the 
vessel; the top thermometer was highest till the water cooled 
down to 40°, then the bottom one was highest. Hence it was 
inferred, that water when heated towards 40° sunk down, and 
above 40° rose to the top, and vice versa. 2. When a freez¬ 
ing mixture was applied to the top of the glass cylinder (temp, 
of air 41°,) and continued even for several days, the bottom 
thermometer never fell below 39°; but when the freezing mix¬ 
ture was applied to the bottom, the top thermometer fell to 
34° as soon as the bottom one. Hence it was inferred, that 
water when cooled below 39° cannot sink, but easily ascends. 
3. When the water in the'cylinder was at 32°, and warm water 
applied to the middle of the vessel, the bottom thermometer 
rose to 39° before the top one was affected; but when the 
water in the cylinder was at 39°'5, and cold was applied tor 
the middle of the vessel, the top thermometer cooled down to 
33° before the bottom one was affected.! 

Count Rnmford likewise published a set of experiments, 

* Jour, de Phys. xlix. 171; and Huay’s Trait de Physique, i. 55 and 

181 . 

f Gilbert’s Annalen der Physik, xvii. 20t; and PoggendorTs Annalen, 
i. l£). 

t See Edin. Trans, vol. vi. The paper was published before October, 
1804. 
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conducted nearly on the same ps|0ciples with those of Dr 
Hope, and leading to the same results. They are contrived 
with his usual ingenuity; but as they are of posterior date, , 
and add nothing to the facts above stated, I do not think it 
necessary to detail them.* Dr Hope's experiments and those 
of Count Rumford coincide with those above related, in fixing 
the maximum density of water at between 39° and 40°. 

Many careful experiments have been made within these 
few years to determine the exact point at which water reaches 
its maximum density; but as no absolutely exact formula for 
the expansibility of water is known, the point can scarcely be 
accurately reached. Stampfer makes it 38 0, 75.f Hallstrom, 
who has returned to the investigation again and again, has 
finally pitched upon 39°"02 as the.true point. Muncke from his 
experiments, obtained 38°'75. But by calculation, he raises 
it to 38°‘8044 Mr James Crichton of Glasgow fixed it at 
39*08. And Despretz has fixed upon 39°*2 as the true 
point. It is obvious that it cannot deviate far from 39°, the 
point deduced experimentally by Blagden and Gilpin. 

It is well known to mathematicians that the point of great¬ 
est density of a liquid is obtained by Resolving the differential 

• //» A If 

equation -^-=0* t being the temperature, and Av the corres¬ 


ponding volume of the liquid at the temperature t. If we had 
. an-absolutely correct formula to represent Ac, it is obvious 
that we could obtain, by solving the above differential equa¬ 
tion, the point of greatest density of every liquid. Though 
this is not strictly speaking the case, yet empyrical formulas 
+have been calculated whiojb express the expansibility corre¬ 
sponding with the experimental results obtained. This was 
done long ago for water by Dr T. Young and by M. Biot. 
Formulas for 12 different liquids have been calculated by 
Professor Muncke; and as they may be often useful in che¬ 
mical investigations, they will be found in a note.§ 


* See Nicholson’s Journal, xi. 228. Aug. 1805. 
f Poggendorf’s Ann. xxi. 75. $ Ann. de Chim. et de Pliys.' briv. 15. 

$ 1. Water. aV = — 0 000059473203 1 + 0-000008210029 
—0-000000062140 <» + 0-000000000289 1*. 


Sect. I. 
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If we resolve the diffeUntial equations = 0 by means 

* of these empyrical formulas, we obtain the following numbers 
for the degree of greatest density of each liquid:— 

1. Water, . . . 38°-804 Fahrenheit. 

2. Weak Alcohol, . . —69 0, 88 

3. Ether, . . . —38°*08 

4. Petroleum, . . . —96°'07 

5. Liquid ammonia. Has no point of maximum density. 

6. Muriatic acid, 1 * 

7. Nitric acid, > Have no point of maximum density. 

8. Oil of Almonds. J 

9. Absolute Alcohol, . . —140° 

10. Bisulphuret of Carbon. Has no point of maximum 

density; or at least the equation = 0, contains impossi¬ 
ble roots. 

« 

Despretz has shown experimentally that sea water and all 


2. Sea wator. aV = —0 •000(55769938 1 + 0 0000050903866t* 
—‘0-00000001873304 t 3 + 0*0000000000617807 t*. 

3. Alcohol. aV = 0-0009896660787 1 + 0-000003034892828t® ' 

. -*0-0000000895924 «® + 0-00000000036364 1*. 

4. Petroleum. aV =0-0009885588 1 + 0-00000212046t» — 
0-00000002676399 t» + 0-0000000001950677 1*. 

5. Liquid ammonia. AV ss 0-000285586 1 + 0-000002600199 <® + 
0-00000006116338 t® — 0-000000001046984 1*. 

6 . Muriatic acid. aV = 0-000566237 < — 0 000000829489«» 4 . 
0-000000037084759 f — 0-0000000004721563 <«. 

7. Nitric acid. aV = 0-0010661285 1 — 0-0000016461* ® 4 . 
0-00000004489136t® — 0 00000000019824 1*. 

8 . Ether. aV ass 0-00150268447 1 + 0-0p0002255214 <* _ 
0-00000015783 1 3 + 0-0000000041466 1* (1-836). 

9. Sulphuric acid. aV = 0-0005516155811 4 . 0-00000083851987 /* — J 
0-000000008171231 1 * 4 . 0-0000000000252167 

10. Almond oil. aV = 0-0007445475 1 4- 0-0000003134379 1 ® 4- 
0-000000002750899 1 3 — 0-000000000015975079 1*. 

11. Absolute alcohol. aV zz 0-0010151148848 1 4 - 0-000?K)308840829 1 ® 
— 0-0000000192458568t®. 

12 . Bisulphuret of carbon. aV ss 0 00112569063^968 1 4 . _ 
0-000601715049347t® 4- 0 - 00000000121 166076569t®. 

t = temperature in centesimal dcgiees. See Ann. de Chim. et do Phys. 
Wiv. 5. 
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aqueous, alcoholic, saline, acid, and tlkaline solutiops, have a Seq. I. 
point of greatest density. This point sinks much faster than 
the freezing point; but both are proportional to the quantity 
of water in which the other substances are dissolved.* 

The explanation of this curious law that water of the tem-' 
perature of 39° expands when we reduce it to a lower tem¬ 
perature, which is generally adopted, is, that 39° is the lowest 
point at which water is perfectly fluid. When its temperature 
falls below this point, its particles begin to assume that new 
position with respect to each other, which they have when the 
liquid is converted into icc. Now ice has a lower specific 
gravity than water; of course the interval between its particles 
is greater: and the particles begin to assume this greater dis¬ 
tance when cooled down below 39°. With respect to the 
equality of the volume of water at equqj distances above and 
.below 39°, it must be accidental, and entirely owing to the 
diminution which glass experiences in its expansion as the 
temperature sinks. 

When salt is dissolved in water, the temperature of the Maximum 
greatest density of the water is lowered in proportion to the brinzJ ° f 
quantity of salt in solution, so that it speedily sinks below the 
freezing point of the liquid, in consequence of which the ano¬ 
maly disappears. Thus water of the specific gravity 1*0100, 
having about 7 ' 5 th of its weight of common salt dissolved in it, 
has its point of greatest density at 35°*375, or 4 degrees lower 
than pure water. Water of the specific gravity 1*0200, or 
containing y^th of its weight of salt, has its point of greatest 
density below the freezing point. Water of the specific gra¬ 
vity 1*027, or containing 77 th of its weight of salt in solution, 
has also its point of greatest density below- its freezing point. 

In such liquids, accordingly, the point cannot be observed.f 

These facts render the common explanation of the cause 
of the maximum density of water being at 39°, exceedingly 

* Poggendorf s Ann. xli. 66. Erman has published a curious set of 
experiments and calculations on the specific gravity of sea water and solu¬ 
tions of common salt at different temperatures. See Poggendorfs \nn. 
xli. 72. 

. f See Erman's experiments, Ann. de Chim. et de Phys. xxxviii. 287. 
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Chap. I. doubtful. The experiments of M. Erman on the expansion 
of Rose’s fusible metal at different temperatures, is if possible 
still more inconsistent with it.* What is called Rose’s fusible 


metal is an alloy of 

2 parts by weight of bismuth, 

1 part-of lead, 

1 part-of tin. 

It melts at 200°-75, which is considerably lower than the fusing 
point of Newton’s fusible metal. Erman has found that the 
specific gravity of this alloy is the greatest at the temperature 
of 155°*75, and the least at the temperature of 110°-75. Now 
at both of these temperatures the metal is solid. It will be 
worth while to insert here the table of the change of volume 
which this metal undergoes at different temperatures, as de¬ 
termined by Erman’s.experiments, on account of the different 
rates at which these alterations take place at different parts- 
of the series. 


Expansion 
of fusible 
metal. 


Temp. 

Volume. 

Temp. 

32° 

1-00000 

223°-25 

43-25 

1-00088 

234-5 

54-5 

1-00192 

245-75 

65-75 

1-00326 

257 

77 

1-00443 

268-25 

88-25 

1-00681 

279-5 

99-5 

1-00803 

.290-75 

110-75 

1-00830 

302 

122 

1-00679 

313-25 

133-25 

1-00129 

324-5 

144-5 

0-99480 

335-75 

155-75 

0-99291 

347 

167 

0-99389 

358-25 

178-25 


369'5 

189-6 

1-00005 

380-75 

200-75 

1-00862 

392 

212 

1-01792 



Volume. 

1-01842 

1 - 019^2 

1-02105 

1-02217 

1-02289 

1-02395 

1-02529 

1-02599 

1-02693 

1-02784 

1-02916 

1-03072 

1-03152 

1-03277 

1-03403 

1-03495 


From 32° to 110°-75, the changes of volume are nearly 
proportional to the temperatures. Beyond yo°*75 (where 
the volume is a maximum) the metal undergoes a contraction 
instead of an expansion when heat is added. This contrac¬ 
tion is at first very rapid, but it gradually diminishes to about 


* Ann. de Chim. et de Phys. xl. 197. 
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155°-75, which is the point of greatest density. The Volume Sect, i. 
at 178 0, 25 is nearly the same as at 32°. The volume from 
155 0, 75 begins to increase at first very slowly, but the increase 
gradually augments to 200°’75, which is the point of fusion. 
Between 200 o, 75 and 212°, the increase of volume is very 
considerably; but beyond that point the increase is nearly 
similar‘to what it was between 32° and llO 01 75. 

Erigan has also made a set of experiments to determine the 
dilatation of phosphorus at different temperatures. It has no 
point of maximum density, but continues to dilate as the heat 
increases. The following table shows the amount of this dila¬ 
tation.* 


Temp. 

Volume. 

Temp. 

32° 

1-000000 

77° 

38-5 

1-001461 

'88-25 

43-5 

1-002571 

96-575 

49-1 

1-004466 

100-85 

52-25 

1-005212 

110-3 

56-75 

1-005366 

120-425 

59-9 

1-005711 

131-48 

62-15 

1-006172 

142-25 

64-175 

1-006439 

152-375 

66-75 

1-006630 

163-625 

69 

1-006953 

175-1 

74-75 . 

1-008504 

186-125 


Volume. 

■1-008973 

Expansion 
of phospho¬ 

1-011889 

1-014338 

rus. 

l-046847f 

1-051709 


1-054319 

1-057679 

1-061349 

1-067985 

1-071143 

1-075070* 

1-079086 



We see from this table the sudden increase of volume which 
the phosphorus undergoes when it becomes liquid. While the 
phosphorus is solid, the increase of volume which it sustains 
is nearly proportional to the temperature. But liquefaction 
produces a sudden expansion independent of the temperature. 

^.fter liquefaction, the dilatations from a given quantity of heat 
are much greater than when the phosphorus was solid, but 
still these dilatations are proportional to the temperature. 

3. Solids are precisely in the same situation with liquids as Expansion 
far as their expansion by heat is concerned. Their particles ° f 8 °' ld5 ' 
attract each ether, with more or less force according to the 
Solid. This attraction opposes the expanding power of heat. 

Hence every solid must have a degree of expansion peqpliar 


* Ann. de Chim. et de -Phys.-xl. 209. 
f At this temperature the phosphorus melted. 
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Ch »P- to itself; and the rate of expansion in solids as ,well as liquids 
must increase as their temperatures augment. 

As glass tubes, filled with mercury, are employed in order 
to measure temperature, it becomes an object of great conse¬ 
quence to determine the dilatability of different kinds of glass 
by heat. Mr James Crichton of Glasgow has examined this 
dilatability with uncommon care. The following table Exhibits 
the results of his experiments. 


Expansion 
of glass. 




1 in volume at 32° 

. becomes at 212° 

1 in length at 32° 
becomes at 212° 


Sp. gr. 

In Decimal. In Vulg. fp. 

In Decimal. In Vulg. fr. 

Colourless glass 
Flint glass 

3*176 

1*002094 

1-002422 

1-0006963 tAv 

Brownish red t 

3-301 

1-002147 wYf 

1-0007158 tin 

Deep blue 

3*229 

.1-002365 

1-0007861 T1TT 

Dusky red 

Dulong and Petit’s 

3-274 

1-002403 xtVt 
1-002344 g 

1-0008012 tAt 
1-0007788 -nrVr* 


Different kinds of glass differ so much from each other that 
no general rule can be laid down. Lavoisier and Laplace 
found that it was the less dilatable by heat the more lead it 
contained.!" Several determinations will be found in the pre¬ 
ceding tables, and I shall add some more here. Ramsden 
found the expansion between 32° and 2J2° of a solid glass 
rod 0*0096944, and that of a glass tube 0*0093138. De Luc’s 
experiments on the expansion of thermometer and barometer 
tubes may be seen in the following table. 


Temp. Bulk. 

32° 100000 

50 100006 

70 100014 


Temp. Bulk. 

100° 100023 

120 100033 

150 100044 


Temp. Bulk. 

167° 100056 

190 100069 
212 100083 


, I shall introduce here the table of the expansion of different 
solid bodies from 32° to 212°, as determined by Lavoisier and 
Laplace, in 1782. The experiments seem to have been made 
with very great care. They were supposed to have been lost; 
but have lately been recovered and published by Biot.J 


V 1 * correction pointed out by Mr Crichton in the calculations of 
Dulong and Petit has been made. See Annals of Philosophy, (second 
series,) vii. 24. ’ 

f Biot. Traitc do Physique, i. 157. f Traite dc Physique, i. 158. ' 
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Substances tried. 

L«nglh of a rule at 
218° which at 32° 
is 1,00000000. 

Dilatation 
In vulge 
fraction,. 

Glass of St Gobain 

1,00089089 

ttVt 

Glass tube without lead 

1,00087572 

T&t 

Ditto 

1,00089760 

TT*TT 

Ditto 

1,00091751 

rihrs 

English flint glass 

1,00081166 

T5TS- 

French glass with lead* 

1,00087199 

ttVt 

Copper 

1,00172244 

■sir 

Copper 

1,00171222 

sit 

Brass .... 

1,00186671 

zbs 

Brass .... 

1,00188971 

siv 

Hammered iron 

1,00122045 


Iron wire 

1,00123504 

i 

ns 

Hard steel 

. t 1,00107875 • 

viv 

Soft steel 

. * 1,00107956 

vir 

Tempered steel 

1,00123956 

shr 

Lead .... 

1,00284836 

iir 

Malacca tin 

1,00193765 

STS' 

Tin from Falmouth 

1,00217298 

XVT 

Cupelled silver 

1,00190974 

■six 

Silver, Paris standard 

1,00190868 

■six 

Pure gold 

1,00146606 

Tslt 

Gold, Paris standard, not softened 1,00155155 

vis 

Ditto, softened 

>,00151361 



In the year 1754, Mr Smeaton published a set of experi¬ 
ments on the expansion of different substances, measured by 
means of a very ingenious instrument of his own invention, 
described by him in the Philosophical Transactions for that 
year.f The following table shows the expansions which the 
different substances tried, undergo from 32° to 212°, suppos¬ 


ing the original bulk to be unity. * 

White glass barometer tube . . 0-00083 • 

Antimony. 0-001083 

Blistered steel .... 0-001125 

Hard steel . . . ... 0-001225 


* Rudberg says that soda glass expands £ more than potash glass*. See 
Poggendorf’s Annalcn, xli. 283. Our English crovtn glass and also*flint 
glass is made with soda. 

+ Phil. Trans. 1754, p. 598. 
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Chap. 1. Iron. 

0-001258 

Bismuth ..... 

0-001392 

Copper hammered 

0-001700 

Copper, 8 parts mixed with tin 1 

0-0018166 

Brass, 16 parts with tin 1 

0-001908 

Brass wire. 

0-001933 

> Speculum metal .... 

0-001933 

Spelter solder, viz. brass 2, zinc J 

0-002058 

Fine pewter. 

0-002283 

Grain tin. 

0-002483 

Soft solder, viz. lead 2, tin 1 

0-002508 

. Zinc, 8 with tin 1, a little hammered 

0-002692 

Lead ...... 

0-002867 

Zinc. 

0-002942 

Zinc hammered an inch per foot 

0-003011 

The following table oxhibits the dilatations of different sub¬ 

stances as determined by General Roy, the accuracy of whose 
experiments is well known. 

Oeneral Glass tube ..... 

0-00077615 

Glass rod. 

0-00080787 

Cast-iron prism .... 

0-0011094 

Steel rod. 

0-0011447 

Brass scale, supposed from Hamburgh 

0-0018554 

English plate brass rod 

0-001875 

English plate brass trough 

0-0018928 

In the following table I shall give the result of the trials of 


some other artists and philosophers on the expansion of some 
other bodies, reckoning as usual the bulk at 32° to be 1. The 
expansion given is from 32° to 212°. 


Steel 

0-0011899. 

Troughton. 

Silver 

0-0020826. 

Troughton. 

Copper 

0-0019188. 

Troughton. 

Iron wire 

0-0014401. 

Troughton. 

Iron 

0-001446. 

Hallstrom. 

Platinum 

0-0009918. 

Troughton. 

. Platinum 

.* . 0-00085655. 

Borda. 

Palladium 

0-0010. 

Wollaston. 


The following table exhibits the expansion of an iron rod 
in length for different temperatures, as determined by the 
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experiments of Hallstrom, I believe -with considerable ac- Sect i, 
curacy. 


Temp. 

Length of an iron rod. 

lit Diflf. 

2d DUE 

SdDUr. 

Expansion 

— 40° 

0-999632 




of iron. 

— 22 

0-999721 

89 




— 4 

0-999811 

90 

1 



+ 14 

0-999904 

* 93 

3 

. 2 


32 

1-000000 

96 

3 

0 


50 

1-000102 

102 

6 

3 


68 

1-000211 

109 

7 

1 


86 

1-000328 

117 

8, 

1 


104 

1-000453 

125 

8 

0 


122 

1-000588 

135 

10 

2 



1-000734 

146 

11 

1 


158 

1-000892 

158 

12 

1 


176 

1-001063 

171 

13 

1 


194 

1-001247 

184 

13 

0 


212 

1-001446 

199 

15 

2 



We see from this table that the dilatation of iron increases 
with the temperature.* Few other experiments have been 
made to determine the rate at which the expansion of solids 
increases with the temperature, though there is no reason to 
doubt that such an increase takes place in all solid bodies. 

The following table shows the dilatation of iron, copper, and 
platinum, at 212° and at some higher temperature, as deter¬ 
mined by the experiments of Dulong and Petit. 

Increased 
dilatation 
by heat. 


* If I be the side of the cube constituting unity of volume, d the dilata¬ 
tion of that side for an increase of temperature, the volume of the cube be¬ 
comes (1 + df, or 1 -|- 3 e/ -4- 3 t/s. But d in general being very 
small, 3 d® and d 3 may be neglected; so that the new cube may be ex¬ 
pressed by 1 + 3 d. Hence we see that thrice the linear dilatation is 
very nearly the cubic dilatation? * 

' For the same reason the dilatation of a surface will be expressed by 
1+2 d. 


Temp, de¬ 
duced from 
dilatation of 
air. 

Dilata¬ 
tion of 
iron. 

Temp, indicated 
by a thermo¬ 
meter made of 
iron. 

Dilata¬ 
tion of 
copper. 

Temp, by a ther¬ 
mometer made 
of copper. 

Dilata¬ 
tion of 
platinum 

Temp, by a ther¬ 
mometer made 
of platinum. 

Cent. 

100° 

300 

Fah. 

212° 

582 

vviuu 

tahns 

Cent. 

100° 

372-6 

Fah. 

212° 

702-7 


Cent. 

100° 

328-8 

Fah. 

212° 

623-8 

ST bjXS 

Cent Fah. 

100° 212° 
311-6592-88 

16 40 0 

17001 

aeaoB 
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. Chap, t. The following linear dilatations have been determined hjr 
Mr Daniel, when engaged in making experiments with his 
pyrometer.* 

Dimensions which a bar takes whose length at 62° is 1 "000000. 


Black-lead ware... 
Wedge wood ware 
Platinum. 


Iron (wrought). 


Iron (cast). 

Gold. 

Copper. 

Silver. 

Zinc. 

Lead. 

Tin. 

Brass. Zinc \. 
Bronze. Tin J 
Pewter. Tin £ 
Type Metal. 




At point of Fusion 

1-000244 

1-000703 


1-000735 

1-002995 


1-000735 

1-002995 

(1*009926 maximum 
but not fused.) 

1-000984 

1-004483 

(1 *018378 to the fusing 

point of cast iron ) 

1-000893 

1-003943 

1-016389 

1-001025 

1-004238 


1-001430 

1-006347 

1-024376 

1-001626 

1-006886 

1-020640 

1-002480 

1-008527 

1-012621 

1-002323 


1-009072 

1-001472 


1-003798 

1-001787 

1-007207 

1-021841 

1-001541 

1-007053 

1-016336 

1-001696 


1-003776 

1-001696 


1-004830 J 

-r—:-333W 


particular point, change their state, and from being 
become solids. This change is frequently accompa 


diminution of bulk. Thus when olive oil freezes ( .. 
the bottom of the unfrozen portion, indicating pn increase of 
density or a diminution in bulk. When melted gold or Silver 
is allowed to congeal, it also contracts in its dimensions, or 
diminishes in bulk. It is this diminution which prevents money 
from being cast of these metals, and obliges us to stamp it. 
But the case is very different with water, and with many^her 
liquid bodies when they congeal. They experience ajfbnsid- 
Some ljo- erable augmentation of bulk in the act of congeal^. «y The 
consequence is, that the specific gravity of thealolro body is 
^poome ' l egs than that of the liquid, though its temperaj&re be lower. 

These bodies, at that particular temperature* at which they 
change their state, constitute another exception to the general 
law of expansion by heat. They-increase-hi bulk when cooled 
down, instead of when heated. This change, however, is ob- 


s 

* Phil. T&ns. 1831, p. 456. 
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piously owing to the new form which 'the body assumes, and Sect. I. 
indicates a new arrangement of the particles, in consequence 
of which they separate to a greater distance than formerly. 

I found, a good many years ago, that ice, supposing it quite 
free from air bubbles, will remain at rest in any part of a 
quantity of alcohol diluted with water, till its specific gravity 
be rfeduced to 0-92 : hence it obviously possesses the specific 
gravity of 0-92. Messrs Roget and Dumas state the specific' 
gravity of ice to be 0-95.* When ice shoots upon the surface 
of water, it forms prisms, making angles of 60° and 120° with 
each other. Mr Dalton has shown that if we consider the 
particles of water to be spherical and of the same size, and 
suppose a cubic vessel to be filled with water, the particles at 
the bottom may be conceived to he placed in regular rows. 

The second stratum will also constitute regular rows, but each 
particle will be placed in the intervals between the inferior 
row, so that each particle will rest upon or in the interval be¬ 
tween four particles below it. Let us suppose the cubic box 
to be drawn into a rhombus, the sides of which make angles 
of 60° and 120° with each other, the lowest stratum will still 
consist of the same number of particles as before; but every 
particle, instead of touching four others, as in the former case, 
will now touch six others, so that the intervals between the 
particles will be loss than before. But the height of the pile 
will be increased, every particle in the second stratum resting 
in the interval of three particles below it. Mr Dalton has 
shown that the capacities (or the number of particles) in the 
two vessels will be as 0-707 to 0-750 very nearly, or as 1-00 
to 0*942.f *Now this is very nearly the difference between 
the specific gravity of water and ice. Hence it is probable 
that the diminution of density is owing to such a new arrange¬ 
ment of the particles of water. 

The prodigious force with which water expands in the act A* water, 
of freezing has been long known to philosophers. Glass bottles 
filled with water are commonly broken in pieces when the 

* Annals of Philosophy, (second series,) iii. 392. 

+ Dalton’s New System of Chemical Philosophy, i. 135. 

D 
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Qup. 1. water freezes. The Florentine academicians burst a brass 
* globe, whose cavity was an inch in diameter, by filling it with 
water and freezing it. The force necessary for this effect was 
calculated by Muschenbroeck at 27,720 lbs. But the most 
complete set of experiments on the expansive force of freezing 
water are those made by Major Williams at Quebec, and pub¬ 
lished in the second volume of the Edinburgh Transaction. 

The same expansion is observed during the crystallization 
of most of the salts; all of them at least which shoot into pris¬ 
matic formB. Hence the reason that the glass vessels in which 
such liquids are left usually break to pieces when the crystals 
are formed. A number of experiments on this subject have 
been published by Mr Vauquelin.* 

Several of the metals have the property of expanding at 
the moment of their becoming solid. Reaumur was the first 
philosopher who examined this point. Of all the metallic 
„ bodies that he tried, he found only three that expanded, while 
bilmuib"’ the rest contracted on becoming solid. These three were 
and anti- cast iron, bismuth, and antimony.\ Hence the precision with 
which cast iron takes the impression of the mould. 

Crystal*. When bodies crystallize, they generally increase in bulk; 
but when they become solid without any appearance of crys¬ 
tallization, diminution of bulk very frequently accompanies the 
change. Most of the oils, when they solidify, form very regu¬ 
lar spheres. The same thing happens to honey, and to some 
of the metals, as mercury, which Mr Cavendish has shown 
from his own experiments, and those of Mr Macnab, to lose 
about g^d of its bulk in the act of solidification4 When sul¬ 
phuric acid congeals, it does not perceptibly expahd, nor does 
it in the least alter its appearance. Sulphuric aoid, of the 
specific gravity 1-8, may be cooled down in thermometer tubes 
to —36° before it freezes; and during the whole process it 
continually contracts. At —36°, or about that temperature, 

* Ann. de Chim. xiv. 286. 

+ Mem. ‘Par. 1726, p. 273. Berthollet’s Statique Chimique, ii. 848. 
Thh other metals tried by Reaumur were gold, silver, copper, fin, lead, and 
zinc. 

t Phil. Trans. 1783, p. 23. 
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it freezes; but its appearance is so little altered, that 1 could s«ct. n. 
dot satisfy myself whether or not the liquid was frozen till I * * * § 
broke the tube. It was perfectly solid, and displayed no ap¬ 
pearance of crystallization. On the other hand, cast iron 
expands in the act of congealing.* 

SECT. II-OF THE THERMOMETER. 

The knowledge of expansion qualifies us for understanding 
dhe nature of the thermometer, an instrument contrived for 
measuring the alterations which may take place in the tem¬ 
peratures of bodies. 

The invention of the thermometer, like that of gunpowder, ® the Uwr- 
is involved in considerable obscujity. Drebbel, a physician mometer. 
at Alkmaer in Holland, is stated by Boerhaave to have made 
thermometers about the beginning of the 17 th century. Sanc- 
torio, the celebrated founder of statical medicine, who was a 
professor at Padua, at the commencement of the 17th cen¬ 
tury, lays claim to the invention of the thermometer.f And 
this claim is sanctioned by Borelli, who gives us up engraving, 
together with a description of the original thermometer of 
Sanctorio4 Malpighi, also, who was a professor at Pisa, 
and the intimate friend of Borelli, ascribes, in his posthumous 
works, the original invention of the thermometer to Sanctorio.§ 

These testimonies are sufficient to satisfy us that Sanctorio 
was the first person who thought of constructing a thermo¬ 
meter, at least in Italy, which was at that period the peculiar 
seat of the sciences. 

Sanctorio’s thermometer was merely a glass tube with a First ther- 
ball blown at the extremity, the open end of which, after the a ir one. 
air had been somewhat rarified, was plunged into a coloured 
liquid. When the air cooled, it resumed its original bulk 

* Despretz found that margaric acid, oleic acid, stearic acid, olive oil, 
cetin, paraffin, and naphthalin', all diminish in volume when they freeze. 

See Poggenddrf’s Annalen, xli. 498. 
t Com. in Galen. Art. Med. p. 736, 842; as quoted by Dr Marche, 

t De Motq Animalium, lib. ii, prop. 175. 

§ Oper. Post. p. 30. See Marline’s Essays, f. 4. 
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Chip, r. tube to which tt descended the first time, and will remain ste- 
~"™” tionary there so long os any considerable part of the Snow 
remains unmelted.* This shows that melting snow is always 
equally cold, or has the power of reducing the thermometer 
to one steady density, which may be called the melting mow 
expansion of the quicksilver. 

The second discovery of Dr Hooke was of a similar nature. 
He found that other things being the same, water always be¬ 
gins to boil at the same temperature. If, therefore, wg take 
the thermometer usml in the preceding experiments, immerse 
it in boiling water, or surround it with steam, and keep the 
liquor boiling around it for some time, the mercury will ascend 
to a certain point in the tube, and however long we continue 
to boil the water, it will ascend no higher. If we mark 
part of the tube to which the mercury rose, and afterwar 
repeat the experiment ever so often in places of the same 
height above the surface of the sea, and when the height 
the barometer is the same, the mercury will always rise to the 
same point as the first time. Thus boiling water has the 
power of bringing mercury to another determinate state of 
expansion, which may be called the boiling water expansion of 
mercury.f 

These two points may be marked upon the tube of any 
thermometer, by plunging it first into melting snow, and then 
into boiling water. The distance between them will be very 
various in different thermometers, on account of their different 
sizes, and the different proportions which the balls and tubes 
bear to each other. But being marked on each instrument, 

* I have taken no notice in the text of the curious observations lately 
made at Geneva, that thermometers graduated in the way I have de¬ 
scribed, and kept for a considerable time, at last came to stand perma¬ 
nently a degree or half a degree above the original freezing point, when 
plunged into melting spow. 1 do not understand the mason of this change, 
and am satisfied that k does not universally take place; for I possess a 
thermometer graduated more than 40 years ago by Mr Crichton of Glas¬ 
gow, the freezing point of which is still as accurate as when the instru- 
Wmebt was made, 

f The boiling point must be fixed when the barometer stands at a deter¬ 
mined point, usually 29*&2 indies. 
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tfcey will enable us to perceive when the instrument is reduced Sect, n 
to the temperature of boiling or freezing water. Th6 distance 
between these two points may be divided into any number of 
parts or degrees, taking care always to divide it into the same 
number of degrees in each thermometer, and to number them 
in the same way in each. The corresponding degrees in the 
several thermometers, will show the corresponding states of 
expansion in these different instruments. If we wish to mea¬ 
sure other states of expansion above or below the primary 
points, we can protract the scale above ae below these points 
by adding to it as many degrees of the same size as the tube 
will hold, numbering these also in a similar manner in every 
thermometer. Or we may choose other fixed points which 
have been found out for these parts of the scale, such as the 
boiling point of mercury, the melting point of lead, bismuth, 
or tin, for the higher extremity of the range, and the cold pro¬ 
duced by mixing snow or salt, or by pouring dilute nitric acid 
on snow, for the lower extremity. 

As this method was adopted in different countries at differ¬ 
ent times, and as there never was any connexion between 
thermometer-makers in different countries, the consequence 
has been, that the space between the freezing and boiling water 
points has been divided into a different number of degrees, 
and this has occasioned a diversity in the thermometers used 
in different countries, which will be requisite to explain. 

Fahrenheit’s division is the one which is followed in this 
country. He did not begin his scale at the melting snow point; mometer. 
but at the temperature produced by mixing show and com¬ 
mon salt, or snow and sal ammoniac. He marked the point 
at which the thermometer stood when put into such a mixture, 
zero (0°), and of course made it the beginning of his scale. 

He then plunged the thermometer into melting snow, and 
marked the place at which the mercury became stationary in 
this situatioq. He divided the distance between these two 
points ii\to 32 equal parts or degrees. So that upon his scale, 
the temperature produced by mixing snow and common «alt, 
is marked 0°, while the freezing point of water is marked 32°. 

He farther protracted the scale with degrees of the same size, 
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Reaumur's 

thermome¬ 

ter. 


< Celsius’s. 


» 

to £he top of flie tube increasing Arithmetically. When < 
thermometer constructed in this way is plunged into boiling 
water, the merciriy stands at 212°. So that the interval be¬ 
tween the freezing and boiling water points, is 180°. To meat- 
sure greater colds than 0°, a series of degrees of the same size as 
the others was continued downwards, as far as the tube would 
admit. These increase arithmetically downwards, and are 
considered as degrees of cold. They are called degrees below 
zero, or by prefixing the mark (—) minus before them. Thus 
—20°, means 20° bek>w zero. 

The instrument is not now constructed in the way that 
Fahrenheit followed. All that is necessary, is to find the 
freezing and boiling water points, to mark the first 32° and 
the second 212°, and to divide the interval between them into 
180 equal parts or degrees. The scale is then protracted 
upwards and downwards as far as the length of the tube will 
allow. 

In France, numerous experiments on tl^p construction 
thermometers were made by Reaumur, during the first hallos 
the 18th century. His thermometer was of spirit of witter 
The freezing water point on it was marked 0°, the bgjjifig 
water point 80°.* De Luc afterwards substituted pfrcfiry 
for spirit of wine, and corrected the inaccuracies under which 
the original thermometer of Reaumur laboured; but as he 
did not alter Reaumur’s divismn, the instrument continued 
always to be called Reaumur’s thermometer. It was employ¬ 
ed in France before the revolution, and is still used in some 
parts of Europe. Every degree of Reaumur is equal to 2£ 
degrees of Fahrenheit. To convert the degrees of Reauiqm> 
to the corresponding number of Fahrenheit, we must multiply 
by 2*25 and add 32 to the product. 

Celsius, who was professor of astronomy at Upsala, publish¬ 
ed an account of a new thermometer in the Memoirs of the 
Stockholm 'Academy, for 1742.f This thermometer was a 

* Reaumur's Memoirs on this subject, will be found in the Volumes of 
the ftemoirs of the Paris Academy of Sciences, for 1730 apd 1731. 

f Vol. iii. p. 171. Celsius relates eSperHnents showing that the freezing 
and boiling points of water arc consent, other things being equal; but that 
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mercurial one; the freezing water point was marked 0°, and Swt. if. 
the boiling water point 100°. This thermometer is‘used in 
Sweden. It was adopted by the French at the revolution, 
under the name of thermometre centigrade , and has come into Thermo- 
general use in that country, and in several other parts of tigrade. 
Europe. Every degree of it is equal to 1^ degrees of Fah¬ 
renheit. To convert the degrees of Celsius to those of Fah¬ 
renheit, multiply them by 1*8 and add 32° to the product. 

The centigrade thermometer is much more convenient for 
scientific purposes than that graduated qfcording to Fahren¬ 
heit’s division. It is much to be wished that it were generally 
adopted in this country by men of science. 

M. Delisle, a French astronomer, was invited to St Peters- DdWe’s. 
burg by the Empress Catherine It During his residence in 
that capital from 1726 to 1748, he constructed a thermometer, 
which has been adopted by the Russians, and is usually known 
by the name of Delisle’s thermometer. In it the numeration 
begins at the boiling water point, which is considered as the 
boundary between heat and cold. The numbers from that 
point increase downwards, and therefore express degrees of 
s/JOntraction. The boiling water point is marked 0°, and the 
freezing water point—150°. Hence, 5 degrees of Delisle are 
equal to 6 of Fahrenheit. To convert the degrees of Delisle 
to tlnsc of Fahrenheit, multiply them by 1*2. Subtract the 
produ&vvfrom 212, if the heat^be below boiling water; but if 
the heat denoted exceed that of boiling water, we must add the 
product to 212°. 

After thermometers were graduated so as to give results Whefher 
capable of being compared with each other, it became natural uoncoiUs- 
to inquire whether the degrees on the scale represented equal [he heat' th 
increments of heat. The scale of a thermometer divides the 
increments and diminutions of bulk into a number of small 
equal parts, that we may see by how many of these parts the 
bulk of the mercury is increased at one time, or diminished at 
another. But it remains to be considered whether these equal 

the boiling water point varies with the height of the barometer. He quotes 
Dr Martine, Sir Isaac Newton, Fahrenheit, &c. who had preceded him in 
his observations. 
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Chap. L alterations of bulk be produced by equal alterations of heait. 
Dr Brook Taylor first thought of determining the point ex¬ 
perimentally on a lintseed oil thermometer. The result of 
his experiments was published in the Philosophical Transac¬ 
tions for 1723.* Dr B. Taylor’s mode of experimenting was 
again tried by Dr Black, in 1760, without being aware that he 
had been already anticipated. But Dr Black made his ex¬ 
periments on a mercurial thermometer. De Luc made the 
same experiment nearly about the same time. Dr Crawford 
did the same thing several years later, and published the result 
in his Treatise on Heat, t 

To make the experiment successfully, it is necessary that 
the tube of the thermometer be perfectly cylindrical, or that 
the length of each degree should vary according to the size of 
the particular part of the tube which it represents. Dr 
Taylor’s experiment was made by mixing together hot and cold 
water, by which we can make sure of a knowledge of certain 
differences of temperature, independent of any thermometer. 

. If we mix together 1 pound of water of the temperatuu 
100°, and another pound of the temperature 200°, it is ob\n| 
ous that the surplus heat of the hot water will be equally divid¬ 
ed between the two portions of that liquid. One-half of it will 
enter the coldest portion and increase its temperature, while 
the hottest portion will have lost one-half of its surplus heat; 
the whole mixture will acquire^the same temperature; aH it 
is obvious that if the thermometer be an accurate measurer of 
heat, this intermediate temperature will be the arithmetical 
mean between the temperatures of the two liquids mixed, or 
150». 

The result of-the experiments of Black, De Luc, and 
Crawford, is that the expansion of mercury measures very 
nearly equal increment of heat, as high as their experiments 
went; that is, to 212°. The variation (if any exist^is So 
small, that it may be safely neglected without any sensible 
error. But from the experiments of Dulong and Petit, there 
is rtason to conclude that the increasing rate of the expansion 

* Vol. xxxii. No. 876, p. 291. 
f Experiments and Observations on Animal Heat, p. 20. 
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o£ mercury becomes sensible at higher temperatures than 212°. 1 Sect, n. 
This increased rate becomes sensible when we expose a mer¬ 
curial and an air thermometer to the same temperature, (cor¬ 
recting the instruments for the expansion of glass;) the fol¬ 
lowing are the points on the scale at which they respectively 
stand:— 


Air therm. 
212° 


Merc, therm. 

212° 


Difference. 

0 

299-66 


302 


2-33 

386-69 

• 

392 


5-31 

473-09 


482 


8-91 

558-86 

* 

572 


13*14 

662 

# 

680 


18 


We see from this table (the experiments were made by 
Dulong and Petit), that the boiling point of mercury, measur¬ 
ed by its own expansions, is 680°; but measured by the ex¬ 
pansion of air, 662°. Hence the increment of expansion over 
that of heat at that temperature, amounts to 18°, or (nearly) 

5 V of the whole. 

If we plunge a common well graduated thermometer into boil- Ern» ow¬ 
ing mercury, it stands, according to the observations of Mr the expan- 
Crichton, at 660°: so that the expansion of the glass is equival- tub&.° fthe 
ent to 20°. It therefore almost exactly counteracts the increase 
of the rate of the expansion of the mercury. The consequence 
of this fortunate coincidence is, that an accurately graduated 
mercurial glass thermometer is an accurate measurer of the 
increase of temperature as high as the boiling point of mer¬ 
cury, or to 662°. 

From the different methods followed by philosophical instru¬ 
ment-makers in determining the boiling point, it was found 
that thermometers very seldom agree with each other, and that 
they Kften deviated several degrees from the truth. This in¬ 
duced Mr Cavendish to suggest to the Royal Society the 
importance of publishing rules for constructing these very use¬ 
ful instruments. A committee of the Society was accordingly 
appointed to consider the subject. Tbis committee published 
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Cfc«p. i. a'most valuable set of directions, which may be consulted in 
the Philosophical Transactions.* The most important of these 
directions is, to expose the whole of the tube as well as the 
ball of the thermometer to steam, when the boiling water point 
is to be determined. They recommend this to be done when 
the barometer stands at 29‘8 inches. When a thermometer 
is to be employed as an instrument to determine the tempera¬ 
ture of any place where it is suspended, it is obvious that it 
never can be accurate unless this mode of graduation be fol¬ 
lowed. But when we employ it in the laboratory to determine 
the temperature of water or any substance, it would be incon¬ 
venient and often impossible to plunge the whole instrument 
into the body whose temperature we wish to determine. In 
general, we can only apply or plunge the bulb into it. Hence 
it is better to graduate such instruments simply by plunging 
the bulb into the freezing and boiling water, in order to deter¬ 
mine the freezing and boiling water points. < 

The thermometer merely indicates the change of tempera¬ 
ture which it undergoes itself, when applied to a hot or cold 
body. It will not give us a correct idea of the temperature of 


* Thermom- another body into which we plunge it, unless it bears a very 
te imdl. small ratio in point of size to that of the body under examifla- 


tion. We must wait for some -time till the thermometu^>e& 
come stationary before we draw our conclusion. If thwBn' 
perature of 'the body examined be undergoing alterant) 
(either augmenting or diminishing,) the size of the thermome¬ 


ter applied ought to be very small, that it may acquire the 
temperature of the body to which it is applied as rapidly as 


possible. Indeed, if the thermometer be of a considerable size, 


it will Hever indicate the maximum temperature of a, body, 
provided that temperature be of short duration. I suspended 
a very large and a very small thermometer near each other m 
a north exposure, and shaded from the sun, to determine the 
summer temperature of Glasgow; and I almost constantly, 
found the small thermometer a degree .or two highm than the 


Phil. Trans. 1777, p. 816. 
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large one, about the time of the day when the temperature waa sjet. il 
highest, and a degree or two lower when the temperature was 
coldest. The mean temperature of the day indicated by each 
thermometer corresponded, but the extremes differed several 
degrees. 

The temperatures which we can measure by a mercurial 
thermometer are confined within narrow limits. For mercury 
freezes at about 39° below zero, and boils at 660°. Hence we 
cannot employ it to measure greater heats than 660°, nor 
greater degrees of cold than —39°. Yet many temperatures 
connected with our most common processes are much higher 
than 660°. The heat of a common fire, the temperature at 
which silver, copper, and gold melts, and many other such 
points, offer familiar examples. 

Mr Wedgewood contrived an instrument for measuring high ^S® 8 p y . 
temperatures, which was known by the name of Wedgewood’s roster, 
pyrometer, and was at one time in general use. It consisted 
of small pieces of Cornish clay, moulded into cylinders of a 
determinate size, and baked in a low red heat. These pieces 
were of such a size as just to enter between two square brass 
rods, fixed on a brass plate 24 inches long, half an inch asun¬ 
der at one extremity, and 0*3 inch at the other. The brass 
rods were divided into inches ,&nd tenths, making in all 240 
divisions or degrees. When pieces of clay baked in Wedge- 
wood’s manner are exposed to heat, they shrink in their dimen¬ 
sions, and the shrinkage in Wedgewood’s opinion was propor¬ 
tional to the temperature. This was the foundation of his 
instrument. The heat to which the clay piece was exposed 
was indicated when its shrinkage was measured between the 
brass rods. If exposed to the heat at which silver melts, it 
advanced between the brass rods to 22°, or 2*2 inches. If to 
the melting point of gold, to 32°; if to the melting point of 
cast Wd&, to 13Q°, and so on. 

But this pyrometer of Wedgewood has been long out of use. 

For it wa&ound that if a clay piece was long exposed to a low 
.temperature, it shrunk as much in its dimensions as if it had 
been exposed for a short time to a much higher temperature. 

In short, the time of exposure has'as much effect as the tern- 
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i Chap, i. perature upon the alteration of the dimensions of the day 
pieces.* 

In 1803, Guyton de Morveau presented to the French 
Institute a pyrometer of platinum, which measured high tem¬ 
peratures by the expansion of a plate of that very refractory 
Danfeu’a metal.f Mr Daniell, of London, constructed a pyrometer 
pyrometer. U p 0n gimjjaj. principles, and published a description of it in the 
11th volume of the Journal of the Royal Institution, in 1821. 
In the Philosophical Transactions for 1830,$ Mr Daniell has 
given a still fuller account of his pyrometer, and of the subse¬ 
quent experiments to which he had applied it; and the subject 
was still farther prosecuted by him in the volume of the Trans¬ 
actions for 1831.$ 

His instrument consists of a bar of platinum 10£- inches long 
and 0 a 14 inch in diameter. It is placed in a tube of black lead* 
or earthenware, and the difference between the expansion of 
the platinum bar and the earthenware tube is indicated on a 
circular scale. This pyrometer indicates a change of about 
7° of Fahrenheit’s scale; or, in other words, 1° of Daniell is 
equal to 7° of Fahrenheit. 

The following table exhibits the fusing points of several 
metals, determined by Mr Daniell, by means of his pyrometer. 


Tin 

• * • 

442° 

Lead 

• • 

612 

Zinc 

• , 

773 

Silver 

• . 

.. 1873 

Copper . 

• • 

1996 

Cast iron 

• • 

2786 


Another very ingenious method of measuring high tem¬ 
peratures has been suggested by thermo-electricity. When 
two wires of two different metals are soldered together aq$ 
attached to a thermo-multiplier, || if the flame of a lamp be apjjl 

* See, for an account of Wedgewood’s pyrometer, Phil. '{rani. 1782, 
p. 305; 1784, p. 358; 1786, p. 390. 
f Ann. de Chimie, xlvi. 276. t P. 257. $ P. 448. 

|j* An instrument consisting of a magnetic n6e(jle 'well poised, and en¬ 
circled By a coil of wire. It will be degmhe&in the second part of this 
volume. 
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plied to the point of the junction of the wires, while another Sect, n. 
portion is kept cold, the needle is found to more, and the 
amount of deviation has been found proportional to the heat 
applied. Two platinum wires, differing in their purity, answer 
the purpose. Now, when two such wires having a diameter 
of 0-0131 # 2 inch are twisted together instead of being soldered, 
and heated at the junction till the temperature rises 540°, the 
needle is observed to deviate 8°. If we suppose that the devia¬ 
tion is directly as the heat applied, then, by observing the 
deviation of the needle we can infer the increase of tempera¬ 
ture to which the wires have been subjected. In this way 
Beequerel found the rise of temperature of platinum wire, when 
put into various parts of a spirit lamp, to be as follows:—* 

Heat 

Just under the white flame and above the blue 2462° 

In the white flame.1976 

In the dark part near the wick . . . 1436 

He and Brogniart tried the heat of the reverberatory fur¬ 
nace at Sevres, in which the porcelain is baked, and found by 
the same apparatus that the heat acquired by the platinum 
wires was as follows :—f 


Just after being put in . 

Heat. 

3780° 

In an hour 

4188 

In an hour and a half . 

4244 

In 2£ hours . 

4482 

In 3 hours 

4609 


The thermometer, notwithstanding the unavoidable defects The ther- 
under which, it still labours, has contributed very much to en- ha« eniarg- 
large our notions respecting heat. Heat and cold constitute no " 
two of the most familiar words in our language. When either heat - 
heat or cold is intense, it constitutes a sensation of the strong¬ 
est kind. Both are capable of destroying life. We are ac¬ 
customed to consider both heat and cold as a positive something, 
and it requires an attentive consideration to render it probable, 
that cold is nothing else than the absence or abstraction of heat. * 

* Traite de l’Electricit6, iv. 3. f Ann. de Chim, et de Phys. Ivii. 5. 
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Chap. I. But the thermometer furnishes a decisive proof of the accuracy 
' * of this opinion, which is level to the meanest capacity. It con¬ 
tracts uninterruptedly by a gradual abstraction of heat, and as 
this contraction continues to the very lowest point which we 
are capable of reaching; we can form no reasonable doubt that 
the greatest cold is produced by the abstraction of heat, as well 
as the smallest. We have no doubt that the congelation of 
lead or tin - takes place, when a certain quantity of heat is 
withdrawn from these bodies. The congelation of bees' wax, 
of tallow, and of phosphorus, is produced in the very same 
way, and so also is the freezing of water. Yet in this last 
case, heat gives place to another sensation, namely, of atjfi. 
We never in common life speak in this last ease of a diminu¬ 
tion of heat 5 but of an increase of cold. But the continued^ 
• contraction of the thermometer, and the analogy between the 
freezing of lead, wax, and water, soon induce the belief that 
both are caused in the same way; namely, by the abstraction^ 
of heat. Thus our ideas of the operations of heat are gnd^j^ 
Nobody extended. We now know that no mass of matter has ever yfet 

heat. been found totally destitute of heat. For we have no suffi¬ 

cient evidence that pure alcohol has ever yet.been frozen; 
though we are sure that it only requires a sufficient diminution 
of heat to produce that effect on it. 

Indeed, if we recollect that heat is continually emanating 
from surrounding bodies, and that bodies ateorb it so much 
the mure greedily the colder they are, we cannot conceive a 
body altogether void of it, which is exposed in the neighbour- 
Coidnt ell- hood of others that contain it. The coldest part of the earth 
giobe. of * he which we have any accurate knowledge, is Melville island, 
situated in 74° 47' of north latitude, and 110° 48' west longi¬ 
tude from Greenwich, where Captain Parry wintered during 
the year 1819-20. During the months of November, Decem¬ 
ber, January, February, and March, the thermometer was 
occasionally as low as —50°, and at some distance from the 
ship, as — 55°. In October it sank as low as —28°, in May 
as low as —4». During January, it was never higher than 
— 2 °, aad in February than -—17?. During every month of 
the year it froze. The hottest month was July, and the 
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maximum temperature was 60°. There were only 5 months. ii 
in the year in which the maximum temperature exceeded 32°*, ’ 

these were May, June, July, August, and September. The 
following table exhibits the maximum and minimum tempera¬ 
ture of the months as observed by Captain Parry:— 


January 

Maximum. 

— 2° 

Minimum 

—47° 

February 

—17 

—50 

March 

+ 6 

—40' 

April 

+32 

’—32 

May 

+47 

— 4 

June 

+51 

+28 

July 

+60 

+32 

August . 

+45 

+22 

September 

+37 

— 1 

October 

+17-5 . 

—28 

November 

+ 6 

—47 

December 

+ 6 

—43 


So that the highest temperature observed was 60°, and the 
lowest —50°, making a range of 110°. In some parts of 
Africa, and even of Asia, the thermometer is said to have been 
observed as high as 138°. 

Sir John Ross, in the winter of 1832, observed the ther¬ 
mometer in Boothia, (N. lat. about 71 °) at —60°. This is the 
greatest degree of natural cold hitherto observed. Captain 
Franklin observed the thermometer during the winter of 1820, 
at Fort Enterprise, near the copper-mine river, in North lati¬ 
tude 64° 30', as low as —57°; and Dobell informs us that 
in January, 1828, the thermometer stood at —51° at Irkutsk, 
the capital of Eastern Siberia, in N. lat. 52° 16' 41", and 
East long. 104° 51', and consequently not much farther north 
than London. 

Quicksilver in our climate, and indeed in every habitable Dheovmy 
tdimate, is usually m'a liquid state; and it was long the opinion gelation of 
of chemists, that fluidity was a property essentially belonging mercar3r ' 
to this metal. The fixing (or rendering solid) of mercery 
was a favourite pursuit of the alchymists, and constituted, in 
their opinion, one of the great steps towards the discovery of 

E 
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I. the philosopher’s atone. The discovery of its congelation 
‘-constitutes a memorable era in chemistry; as it altered and 
materially improved the opinions of chemists respecting the 
effects of heat. It deserves, therefore, to be briefly noticed 
here. ' 

We are indebted to M. Braun, professor of philosophy in the 
Imperial Academy of St Petersburg, for the discovery of the 
congelation of quicksilver by cold. Dr Zeiher, professor of 
mechanics in the same Academy, had repeated Fahrenheit’s 
experiments with freezing mixtures, before he came to settle 
at St Petersburg; and he expected to be able to prosecute them 
still fairther in that city, where the natural cold is frequently 
intense. Illness preventing him from putting his project in 
execution, he communicated it to M. Braun, who readily under¬ 
took it. A proper opportunity occurred on the 14 th Decem¬ 
ber, 1759, as the thermometer on that day sank in the open 
air to —34°. M. Braun prepared a mixture with nitrous acid 
and pounded ice, into which a thermometer being put, sunk 
to —69°, lower by about 30° than it had fallen in any preceding 
experiments of this natures Animated by the hope of produc¬ 
ing still greater cold, he entered on his experiment anew, and 
all his pounded ice being exhausted, he was fortunately obliged 
to substitute snow in its place. With this fresh mixture, ) 
sank his thermometer to —100°, —244°, and at last to —3d 
Surprised at such results, he drew the iffctrument out of 
mixture, and found it entire, but the quicksilver was fixedj 
remained immovable for above 12 minutes. On repeflhltg 
the same experiment with another thermometer, graduated no 
lower than — 220 °, all the #£rcury sank into the ball, and 
became solid as before ; not oeginning to re-ascend till 4fter a 
great interval of time. Jf| 

From these appearances, M. Braun cencludeaMyire ^tick- 
silver in both instruments had been frozen or sonPBed'by the 
cold. He announced his opinion as a probable fact to the Aca- 
, demy, and prepared a new set of thermometers; in order to obtain 
decisive evidence. On the S?6tbjjfcgcember (old style), in com¬ 
pany with iEpinus, professor of physics, he repeated the experi¬ 
ments, and as soon as he found the quicksilver immovable, he 
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broke the bulb of his thermometer. Now all doubts were Soct. II. 
moved. He obtained a solid, shining, metallic, mass, which 
extended under the strokes of a pestle, in hardness rather 
inferior to lead, and yielding a dull dead sound like that metal. 
iEpinus observed, at the same time, that the frozen mercury 
assumed a concave surface, and that congealed pieces of it 
sunk in fluid mercury: all evident proofs of its great contrac- . 
tion. 

In the year 1775, Mr Hutchins*repeated these experiments 
at Albany Fort, Hudson’s Bay, congealed the mercury by cold, 
but was equally at a loss with Braun, to determine the true 
point of congelation. Mr Cavendish, to obviate his difflculties, 
sent him out a proper set of instruments, together with ample 
directions how to proceed. In the winter 1781-82, Mr 
Hutchins made the requisite experiments, an account of which 
was published by Mr Cavendish in the Philosophical Trans¬ 
actions for 1783. The mercury was frozen in wide glass 
tubes, and the thermometer to determine its freezing point was polat^ 
"plunged into it, and kept in it during the whole process of ““cwy- 
congelation. It remained stationary during the freezing at 
—38°*66, showing clearly that this is the freezing point of 
that metal. Mr Cavendish showed that in the act of congeal¬ 
ing, mercury contracts about / 7 d of its bulk. This accounts 
for the very low point to which the thermometer appeared to 
sink in M. Braun’s experiments. The freezing point was 
—38°*66, to which it sunk in the first place. By freezing, it 
diminished in bulk / y d part, which is equivalent to 452°. So 
that his thermometers, supposing the true cold not to have 
exceeded —40°, would have indicated the low temperature of 
—492°. 

Having thus explained at some length the nature of the 
thermometer, it will be proper now to point out some of the 
most important newifacts respecting heat, which have been ac¬ 
quired by means of the thermometer. These facts will serve 
still farther to extend our knowledge, and rectify our opinions 
respecting heat. 
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Neighbour* 
ing bodies 
acquire the 
same tem¬ 
perature. 


Experi¬ 
ment of 
Fahren¬ 
heit, 


From 
which the 
epeeiflc 
heats of 
■bodies was 
deduced. 


SECTION III.—OF SPECIFIC HEAT. 

It has been already observed that heat has a tendency to 
diffuse itself from any hotter body to the colder bodies around 
it. This distribution continues till no body is disposed to take 
any more heat from the rest. When all mutual action has 
ceased, if we apply a thermometer to any one of the contigu¬ 
ous bodies we' shall find that they all indicate the same tem¬ 
peratures^ We must therefore adopt as one of the most 
general laws of heat, that all bodies communicating freely with 
each other and exposed to no inequality of external action, acquire 
the same temperature as indicated by the thermometer. 

When bodies are brought into this state they are said in 
common language to be equally hot; and even chemists and 
philosophers were long of opinion that all bodies in such cir¬ 
cumstances, supposing the weight the same, contained exactly 
the same quantity of heat. An experiment of Fahrenheit, 
made at the request of Bocrhaave, first led to an accurate 
investigation of the subject.* 

Fahrenheit took equal volumes of water and mercury at 
different temperatures, and agitated them together. The tem¬ 
perature produced was not the mean between that of the water 
and mercury previous to mixture, as it would hare been had' 
equal volumes of hot and cold water been thus agitated toge¬ 
ther. When the water, previous to agitation, was hot and the 
mercury cold, the new temperature resulting was greater than 
the mean; and it was less than the mean, if the mercury was 
hot and the water cold. To produce the mean temperature 
it was necessary to agitate together 2 volumes of water and 3 
volumes of mercury. When such measures were taken, Boer- 
haave assures us that the mean temperature always resulted, 
whether the water or the mercury was hottest before the mixture. 

It m very surprising that Boerhaqve drew as a conclusion 
from this experiment, that heat is distributed through bodies 
in proportion to their volume, not to their weight. It was Dr 
Bls^k who firs't drew the proper inference from this experi¬ 
ment about the year 1760, while a lecturer on chemistry in 
* See Boerhaave’s Chemistry, translated by Shaw, vol. i. p. 291. 
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the University of Glasgow. Dr Black reasoned upon the Sect, in. 
experiment in the following manner *— 

Let us suppose a given volume of water at 100° mixed with 
the same volume of quicksilver at 150°. We know that the, 
mean temperature between 100° and 150°, is 125°, which 
would be produced by mixing water at 100° with an equal, 
volume of water at 150°. But when hot quicksilver is used 
instead of water, the temperature of the mixture is#nly 120° 
instead of 125°. The mercury therefore has lost 30° of heat, 
while the water has become warmer by 20° only. And yet 
the heat which the water has gained is the very same which 
the mercury has lost. We see from this that the same quantity 
of heat has a greater effect in heating mercury than in heat¬ 
ing water. If it heat mercury 3° It will heat water only 2°, 
or if it heat water 1° it will heat mercury l°f. So that If we 
reckon the capacity of mercury for heat 1, the capacity of the 
same volume of water will be If. But mercury is 13f times 
denser than water. Consequently to find the relative capacity 
of the same weights of mercury and water we have only to 
multiply 1*5 by 13f. The product 20| will give us the capa¬ 
city of water for heat, if we reckon that of mercury 1; suppos¬ 
ing Fahrenheit’s experiment to have been accurately made. 

The experiment of Fahrenheit was observed by Dr Black Srl° n«. 
to agree very well with another experiment related by Dr 
Martine in his essay on the heating and cooling of bodies. 

He placed before a good fire and at equal distances from it, a 
quantity of water and an equal volume of mercury, each of 
them contained in equal and similar glass vessels, and each 
having a delicate thermometer immersed in it. He found in 
repeated experiments that the mercury was wanned by the 
fire much faster than the water; indeed almost twice as fast. 

After each experiment, having heated each of these two fluids 
to the same degree, he placed them in a cold stream of air, and 
found that the mercury was always cooled much faster than the 
water.* The reason of this result is obvious when we know 
that mercury has a smaller capacity for heat than water. It 
heats sooner than that liquid, because less heat is necessary to 
* Martine’s Essays, p. 74. 
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raise it the same number of degrees, than is required to make 
the same change in the temperature of water. It cools sooner 
than water, because it has less heat to lose than that liquid. 

Dr Black satisfied himself with establishing the fact that 
bodies have different capacities for heat, from these two ex¬ 
periments of Fahrenheit and Martine. But Dr Irvine, who 
succeeded him as lecturer on chemistry in Glasgow, and Mr 
Watt, who was at that time a philosophical instrument maker 
in that city, took up the subject and made many experiments 
to ascertain the relative capacities of different bodies. But 
they did not think it necessary to lay the result of the experi¬ 
ments before the public. Dr Crawford probably inserted a 
table of specific heats in the first edition of his Experiments on 
Heat, published in 1779’* He was therefore the earliest 
author on the subject. In the 17tli volume of the Journal de 
Physique, published in 1780, there is a treatise on heat by 
Magellan, containing a pretty copious table of specific heats, 
furnished, as Magellan informs us, by Mr Kirwan. 

In the Memoirs of the Swedish Academy of Sciences for 
1781, there is an ingenious Essay on the specific heat of 
metals, &c., by Mr .J. C. Wilcke. Whether he was acquaint¬ 
ed with the previous labours of the British chemists on this 
subject does not appear, as he nowhere makes the least allu¬ 
sion to them: but quotes Klingenstjema as the author who 
first started the doctrine of the different capacity of bodies for 
heat. Klingenstjema died in 1765; and from the passage 
which Wilcke quotes, he appears to have reasoned from the 
experiment of Fahrenheit precisely as Dr Black did. Thus 
it would seem that both Black and Klingenstjema discovered 
the doctrine of the different specific heat of bodies, without 
any communication with each other; but from a knowledge of 
an experiment made long before by Fahrenheit, and errone-* 
ously reasoned from by Boerhaave. Which of the two had 
the precedence in point of time, I have no means of knowing. 

^ A set of experiments undertaken by Lavoisier and Laplace,' 

* I have never seen a copy of the first edition of this work; but have 
no doubt that it contained experiments on the capacity of bodies for heat, 
as his theory was founded on it. 
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to determine the specific heat of various bodies, appeared in Sect, hi . 
the Memoires of the Paris Acad'emy of Sciences for 1780; 
not published probably till 1784. 

After the publication of the second edition of Crawford’s 
Treatise on Heat, in 1788, a considerable interval ot time 
elapsed before any addition was made to our knowledge of the 
specific heats of bodies. A set of experiments to determine 
the specific heats of 16 different species of wood, by Professor 
Meyer of Erlangen, appeared in Crell’s Annals for 1798. Of Mey«% 
Professor Leslie of Edinburgh, in his Treatise on Heat, pub- Dalton, 
lished in 1804, gave the specific heats of a few bodies deter¬ 
mined in the same way as Professor Meyer had done that of 
the woods. Mr Dalton adopted the same mode of experi¬ 
menting, and in the first volume of his Nev System of Chemi¬ 
cal Philosophy, published in* 1808, he gave a number of results 
obtained by him in that way. 

In 1813, a most elaborate set of experiments was published Of Deia- 

r t * roche and 

by Delaroche and Berard on the specific heats of gaseous Berard. 
bodies and vapours. These experiments were made in Ber- 
thollet’s laboratory, and the apparatus had been constructed 
at the expense of that eminent chemist.* These experiments 
seem to have been conducted with care; but the experimenters 
were guilty of an oversight which prevented their results from 
being very near approximations to the truth. The gases on 
which they experimented were moist. Hence the influence of 
the vapour would vary, according to the specific gravity of the 
gas; this introduced a variable unknown quantity, which ought 
to have been subtracted in order to obtain the true specific 
heat of each gas. 

In 1823, a new set of experiments was made by Mr Hay- ^lay- 
craft, f with an apparatus resembling that of Delaroche and 
Berard. But he took the precaution of drying his gases with 
great care. This enabled him to obtain results agreeing ac¬ 
curately with each other, and obviously very near approxima¬ 
tions to the truth. Indeed, his results were fully corroborated 9 f 
by new experiments of MM. Delarive and F. Marcet, «rho Mareet. 

* See Ann. de Chim. lxxxv. 72, or Annals of Philosophy, ii. 134. 

f Edin. Trans, x. 193. 
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ft* *pM$o «f no fewer than 14 gases. 
IWr method wee to measure the time that a thermometer, 
juungi into each gas, took to be heated a certain number of 
degttts, the gas being exposed to a constant source of heat. 
To oVnate fee effect of mobility, the globe containing the 
gases was placed in the centre of a copper globe filled with 
rarefied air, and blackened within. The source of heat was a 
large vessel filled with water of 86°, into which the whole ap¬ 
paratus was plunged. 

In the year 1833, an elaborate memoir on the specific of 
Of Aroga- bodies, both solid and liquid, by M. Avogadro, was published 
in the memoirs of the Scientific Society of Modena.f He 
determined the specific heat of 39-different bodies, and in 
a subsequent memoir, he determined the specific heats of 
phosphorus, arsenic, and iodine;]*the object which he had in¬ 
view was to investigate the truth of a law first noticed by 
Dulong and Petit, and which will be explained in a subsequent 
part of this section. In the year 1831, M. Neumann, pro¬ 
fessor of physics in the University of Konigsberg, had pub¬ 
lished an interesting set of experiments on the specific heat of 
mineral bodies, having determined the specific heat of no fewer 
than 36 different species§—some of them the very same with 
those afterwards determined by Avogadro, though without any. 
knowledge of what Neumann had already done. 

Two other important memoirs on the specific heat of ga^ 
eous. bodies require to be mentioned. In the month of May# 
Of Dulong. i 828 } M. Dulong read to the French Academy of Sciences, a 
set of experiments on the specific heat of elastic fluids.)] He 
laid it down as a principle, that the simple gases have, under 
a given volume, the same specific heat. He then determined 
the ratio which subsists between the specific heats of gases* 
under a constant volume or a constant pressure. If a be the 
heat necessary to be communicated to a given weight of any 

* Ann. de Chim. et de Phys. xxxv. 1. 

■f'An extract from this paper ia inserted in the Ann. de Chim. et dc 
Phy».lv.80># 

, $ Ann. de Chim, et de Phys. lvii. 113. 

$ Poygendorfs Annajen, xxiii. 1. 

j| Ann. de Cbim. et de Phvs. xli. 113. 
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gas, in order to produce in it (maintained of a constant Sect. III. 
volume,) a given increase of temperature, and a -f. b the heat 
necessary to produce the same change of temperature when 
the gas is permitted to expand so as to retain its primitive 

elasticity, then \ expresses the ratio in ques-, 

tion. At this quantity Dulong arrived in the following 
manner:— 

The Newtonian formula for the velocity of sound, v = 
x (1*003751) has been long known to give results less 

than the truth. Laplace first showed that in order to give a 
true result, this expression must be multiplied by the square 
root of the relation, between the specific heat of air under a 
constant volume, and a constant pressure. If then the velocity 
of sound in atmospheric air be determined experimentally, and 
this velocity be divided by Newton’s expression, the quotient 

will be Ji&J. And this method may be extended to all 

the gases, provided we can determine the velocity of sound in 
each. This velocity Dulong deduced from experiments on a 
flute-like pipe blown through by the different gases. From the 
note struck by each, he was enabled to calculate the length of 
a single vibration, and the number performed in a given time 
by each elastic fluid tried. The velocities thus obtained, were 
divided by their values as given by Newton’s formula. The 

squares of the quotients represented 1 +^, or the relation for 

each gas between its specific heat, under a constant volume 
and h constant pressure. In this way he determined the spe¬ 
cific heats of 7 different gases, both under a-constant volume 
and a constant pressure. 

In the year 1836, Dr Apjohn, of Dublin, read a paper be- P£ n Dr a p- 
fore the Royal Irish Academy, the object of which was to show 1 

that the formula = 


I f-f 


48 ad 


X expresses ^he rela- 


e 30 

tion between the indications of the wet bulb hygrometer and 
the dew point, e is the heat of elasticity of vapour at the tern- 
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diap. I. perature f of the hygrometer; a the specific heat of air; d— 
t—t the difference between the temperature of air and hy¬ 
grometer; andj^ the elastic forces of the vapour of 
water, at the temperatures of the hygrometer and dew point. 

In 1887, Dr Apjohn read another paper before the. Dublin 
Academy, to show that from the preceding formula, the 
specific heat of the gases may be deduced. For, if the dew 
point and temperature of the hygrometer be known, we have 
a (the specific heat under a gi\en volume of the gas,) = 

^ f ^ X J^. This equation he modifies so as to 

cf* 27 

reduce it to a = x This expression involves no un¬ 


known quantity but d, which maybe found by determining the 
stationary temperature to which, when in a state of perfect 
desiccation, it brings the wet bulb thermometer. He made a 
set of experiments' to determine this point by passing the 
gases respectively over a wet bulb and dry thermometer en¬ 
closed in a glass tube, and noting the point in each when the 
wet bulb thermometer Became stationary; and in this way 
determined the specific heats of 7 different gases. 

- Such are the principal sources from which our knowledge 
of the specific heat of bodies is derived. It has been ascer- 
tained^hat every body requires a certain quantity of heat to 
increase its temperature a certain number of degrees; and 
scarcely any.two bodies agree with each other in the quantity 
requisite. The heat thus necessary is called the specific heat 
of the body. Dr Black and his followers, Dr Irvine and Mr 
Watt, distinguished this property of bodies by the phrase capa¬ 
city of bodies for heat. But the phrase specific heat has prevailed, 
being considered as a simple specification of the matter of fact. 

Few bodies have a higher specific heat than water. ‘ Partly 
on this account, but chiefly on account of the facility with 
which it may be everywhere procured, it has been made choice 
of as a $andard to which the specific heat^f other bodies ip 
referred. It^ specific heat is considered as (1.) unity!. If a 
substance has twice the specific heat of water, we say that its 
specific heat is 2; if thrice, that it is 3, and so on. If it has 
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half or one*third the specific gravity of water, we say that its Sect. Hi. 
specific heat is 0*5, or 0*33, and so of the others. 

Three different modes of determining the specific heats of 
bodies have been contrived. 

1. The first and oldest method is to mix determinate weights j^ ! j c rtrr 
of the body whose specific heat we want, and of water at dif- mined 
ferent temperatures together, to observe the new temperature 
produced by the mixture, and from this to deduce the specific 
heat of the body under trial. For example, if we take 1 
pound of water of the temperature 100°, and 10 pounds %f 
mercury of the temperature 200°, and agitate them together 
in a glass phial, after the agitation, we shall find that both 
liquids will have acquired a uniform temperature. The water 
will have become hotter, and the mercury colder. Abstract¬ 
ing for the present the effect of the phial, this new temperature 
will be nearly 125° ; so that the water will have gained 25° 
of heat, while the mercury will have lost 75°. Thus the mer- * 
cury has lost three times as many of temperature as 

the water has gained. It is obvious,ftBerefore, that the same 
quantity of heat produces three times as much effect in raising 
the temperature of 10 lbs. of mercury, as in raising the tem¬ 
perature of 1 lb. of water. Therefore, if we take equal 
weights of these liquids, it is clear that the same quantity of 
heat will produce thirty times the effect on mercury a$,on water. 
Therefore, the specific heat of water is thirty times as great 
as that of mercury. If the specific heat of water be I, that of 

mercury must be 0-033. 

In making such experiments, it is always necessary to at¬ 
tend to the heat communicated or abstracted by the vessel in 
which the experiment is made. Suppose, for example, that 
the pound of water of 100° was standing in a glass phial 
weighing half a pound, and that we pour into it the ten pounds 
of mercury of the temperature 200°, it is clear that the sur¬ 
plus heat in the mercury would not be all expended in raising 
the temperature of the^yater; a portion of it ^ppuld go to 
heat the phial, which would acquire as great an addition of 
temperature or nearly so as the water. If the specific heat of 
the phial were as great as that of the water, it is plain that one- 
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P-1, third of the heat would go into the phial; so that the tempera- 
” ture after mixture, would only be 116°§, instead of 125°. But 
the specific heat of glass is only about £th of that of water. 

• So that only £ of | or y S th of the surplus heat’ would be em¬ 
ployed in heating the phial. The temperature after mixture 
instead of 126° would be only 123°f. 

The easiest way of avoiding this error is to make two ex¬ 
periments. The first by pouring the hot mercury into the 
cold water, the second by pouring the cold water into the hot 
rfbrcury; taking care that both trials are made in the same 
vessel. By taking the mean of the two experiments, we ob¬ 
tain very nearly the true temperature of the mixture. 

It was in this way that the experiments of Irvine, Kirwan, 
Crawford, Wilcke, and Avogadro were conducted. Dr Irvine 
reduced the whole to the following mathematical formula. 

Let the weight of the water be W, its temp. w. 

- body be B, -- b. 

Let the temperature after mixture be m. 

The specific heat of B = 


In this formula the water is supposed to be cold^. If the 
water be hot and the body be cold, which in some /ases may 
be the more convenient mode of making the experiment, the 

Specific heat of B rs ^ ^ 

This mode of experimenting, though theoretically easy, is 
in reality so difficult, that the results obtained by it are pro¬ 
bably not very near approximations to the truth. The mode 
of allowing for the heat lost during the experiment, which has 
been uniformly employed, is certainly inaccurate, 
meter!** The second method of determining the specific heats of 
bodies was contrived by Lavoisier and Laplace, and employed 
by them in determining the specific heats of about eight dif¬ 
ferent substances. This method appears abundantly simple; 
but it has failed in the Jiands of eve|y one who has attempted 
itsince the publications of their experiments. An instrument 
was contrived, to which Lavoisier gave the name of calorimeter. 
It consists of three circular vessels nearly inscribed into each 
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other, so as to form three different apartments, one within the Sect. III. 
other. These three we shall call the- interior , middle, and ex¬ 
ternal cavities. The interior cavity into which the substances 
submitted to experiment are put, is composed of a grating 
or cage of iron wire, supported by several iron bars.' Its 
opening or mouth is covered by a lid, which is composed of 
the same materials. The middle cavity is filled with ice. 

This ice is supported by a grate, and under the grate is placed 
a sieve. The external cavity is also filled with ice. We have 
remarked already, that no caloric can pass through ice at 32®. 

It can enter ice, indeed, but it remains in it, and is employed 
in melting it. The quantity of ice melted, then, is a measure 
of the heat which has entered into the ice. The exterior and 
middle cavities hejng filled with ice, all the water is allowed 
to drain away, and the temperature of the interior cavity to 
come down to 32°. Then the substance, the specific heat of 
which is to be ascertained, is heated a certain number of de¬ 
grees, suppose to 212°, and immediately put into the interior 
cavity enclosed in a thin vessel. As it cools, it melts the ice 
in the middle cavity. In proportion as it melts, the water 
runs through the grate and sieve, and falls through the coni¬ 
cal funnel and the tube into a vessel placed below to receive 
it. The external cavity is filled with ice, in order to prevent 
the external air from approaching the ice in the middle cavity, 
and melting part of it. The water produced from it is carried 
off through a pipe. The external air ought never to be below 
32°, nor above 41°. In the first case, the ice in the middle 
cavity might be cooled too low; in the last, a current of air 
passes through the machine, and carries off some of the caloric. 

By putting various substances at the same temperature into 
this machine, and observing how much ice each of them melted 
in cooling down to 32°, it was easy to ascertain the specific 
heat of each. Thus if water, in cooling firom 212° to 32°, 
melted one pound of ice, and spermaceti oil 0*5 of a pound 
the specific heat of water was 1, and th|it of the oil 0*5. 

3. The third niode of determining the specific heats of bodies 
was suggested by Or Black many years ago; but seems to have 
been first employed by Professor Meyer of Erlangen in 1797, 
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Chmp. i. to determine the specific heat of woods.- He took spherical 
pieces of wood of the^ame size, and dried to the same degree. 
Each of these was heated to the same point and suspended in 
a cold room. The time of cooling a certain number of de¬ 
grees was noted, and the specific heats of the same bulk of 
woods were considered as proportional to these times; and 
when the times were divided by the specific gravities, the 4 
quotients represented the specific heats of equal weights. 
Professor Leslie extended this method to liquids as well as 
solids. It is not only easier than either of the other two; but 
likewise susceptible of much greater exactness. 

When we take the specific heat of solids in this way, nothing 
more is necessary than to have each body of the same size, to 
measure the time that each takes to lose a certain number of 
degrees of temperature, and to divide this time by the specific 
gravity of each body. The quotient will give the specific heat 
of equal weights of each body. But when we take the specific 
heat of liquids in this way, it is obvious that they must be 
placed in a vessel of some kind. It will be requisite, by a 
previous set of experiments, to ascertain the time that thi|,, 
vessel takes to cool the requisite number of degrees. Because 
this quantity must be subtracted from every result, in order 
to obtain the true time that the liquid took to cool. The best 
way is to employ the same glass vessel in every experiment. 
Let us suppose a glass vessel to take 5 minutes to cool from 
130° to 80°. Suppose it filled with water of 130°, and when 
so filled to take 40 minutes to sink to 80°. When filled with 
sulphuric acid of 130°, let it take 25-8 minutes to sink from 
130° to 80°. It is obvious that in order to get the true times 
which these liquids took to cool 50°, we must subtract from each 
result the 5 minutes occupied by the hot glass in losing 30° of 
heat. So that equal bulks of water and sulphuric acid lose 50°,' 
the first in 35', the second in 20'*8. The specific gravity of sul- 

OAifl 

phuric acid being 1*847 we have - ^ = 11*26. So that if 

the L specific beat of wlter be 35, that of sulphuric acid will be 
11*26. And 35:11*26 :H l : 0*32= specific heat of sulphuric 
acid, if the specific heat of water be 1. 
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Neumann i&his experiments sometimes employed the method 
: of mixture and sometimes that of cooling. In general, both 
methods gave very nearly the same result. 

Before attempting to give a theory of specific heat, I shall 
' lay the following table containing all the specific heats hither¬ 
to determined (so far as I am acquainted with the subject) be¬ 
fore the reader. 


i 


X. SIMPLE BODIES. 


; Charcoal 
Phosphorus 

Sulphur 

Iodine 

Mercury . 


^.rsenic 

Platinum 


Bismuth 


Silver 

Zinc 

Tellurium 
Nickel * . 
Cobalt 


Iron 


/ 0-257}} 

\ 0-2631* 
0-385tf 

5 0-183} 

0-188(c) 

0-19D 

0-209N 

0-089}} 

0-0290} 

0-0330(c) 

0-033} 

0-0357* 

[ 0-0496D 
0-081}} 
0-0314(c) 

{ 0-027N 
0-0288(c) 
0-04D 
0-043§ 
(0-0557(c) 
•J 0-08D 
( 0-082§ 
f0-0927(c) 
10-0943* 
10-10D 
(.0-102§ 
0-0912(c) 
/O-IOD 
( 0-l035(c) 
0-1498(c) 
f 0-1099} 
0-1100(c) 
0-125} 

<{ 0-1261' 
6-1269* 
0-13D 
.0-143(a) 


Copper 


Lead ' . 


Gold 


Antimony . 


Tin 


[0-0949(c) 
JO-1 ID 
(0-1123* 
f0-0293(c) 
0-0352* 

| 0-04D 
0-042§ ' 

[0-050} 

( 0-0298(c) 

] 0-050} 

( 0-05D 
?0-047N 
J 0-06D 
)0-063§ 
10-086} 
r 0-0514(c) 
0 - 060 § 

[ 0-068} 

I 0-07 D 
L 0-0704* 
n. ALLOTS. 

Gun metal . . 0-11|| 
0-11D 

Brass (8-356) -Jo-1123* 

(0-116§ 

m. CHLORIDES. 

Calomel . 0-041}} 

Corrosive sublimate 0-069}} 

0 - 221 +} ■* 

Common salt . < 0-23D 

„ 226G 

of poO»-| 0 . l84+t ■> 

Chloride 6f calcium 0-194}-^ 
xv. SALTS. 

Nitre . . 0-&69}} 


Sect. III. 


Table of 
specific 
heats. ( 
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Nitrate of soda 0*240ft 
Anhydrous sulphate 1 _ inn , , 

. of lime / :19 °TT 

-of potash 0*l69f+ 

-of soda 0*263f" 

- - . of iron 

-ef copper 

—— of zinc 
Anhydrous car bo 


nate of potash 
• of soda 


0-145ft 
(H80ft 
0*213ff 

}o*237ft 
0’306ft 

Hydrous sulphate of o-302ff 

f 0-1060N 
Sulphate of barytes -< O1071N 
(0-1072N 

Sulphate of strontian 0*130N 
Anhydrite 
Arragonite 
Calccrous spar 

Chalk 
Bitter spar 


0-1854N 

0-1966N 

0-2015N 

0*2564* 

0-27D 

0-213N 

0-2179N 


TJ. OXIDES. 


Alumina 
Silica 

Quicklime 

Magnesia 
Oxide of iron 
Peroxide of iron 
Antimonious acid 
Suboxide of copper 

Oxide of copper 

«Proto!&de of lead 

^feed lead . • 

tr 

Red oxide of mer¬ 
cury 
* 

Oxide of zinc 


I 


0*200ff 

0-l79ft 

0-205N 
0*179ft 
0*2168$ 
0*30D 
0-276N 
0*320t 
0-1660* 
0-130N 
0-1073N 
0-137N 
' 0*146ff 
‘O-Offtt 
0*068* 
0*0687 
/ 0*061 W 
0*072ff 
0-049N 

9-060tt 

0*l3#N 

0*1369* 

0*141ft 


Protoxide of tin 
Peroxide of tin 
Tinstone 

Oxide of chromium 
Oxide of uranium 
Peroxide of manga¬ 
nese 

Titanic acid 


} 


U*096ff 
0*11 Iff 
0*0895N 
0-196N 
0*106N 

0‘191+t 

0-1724N 


VI. HYDRATED OXIDES. 

Hydrate of potash 0*358f f 

- of lime 0*40D 

- of alumina 0*420ff 

Hydrated peroxide' 
of iron 


j- 0 * 188 ft 


VII. SUEPHUKETS. 

Sulphuret of iron 0*135f+ 
Persulphuret of iron 0*1323N 
' 044N 


Galena 


Cinnabar 

Orpiment 

Realgar 

Blende 

Molybdena 



* 


1*0467 
1*053 

o*i3'aar 

'‘0*ltfN 

0*f02N 


VIET. MINERALS. 


Gurhofian 
Magnesite 
Sparry iron ore 
Calamine 
Red iron ore 
Iron glance 
Pitch ore 


0*2168N 
0-2270N 
0-1820N 
0-1712N 
0-166N ! 
' 0-163N 
0*106N 


IX. GLASS, 

Glass . 0*l770(c) 

Flint glass . | 

Swedish glass (2*386) 0487§ 
Crystal 


Crown glass 

Stoheware 

Agate 


/0-1894N 
10*1929$ 
0*200(a) 

0*195f 

Q*195§ 
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X. ANIMAL SOLIDS. 

Ox hide with hair 0-7870* 
Lungs of a sheep 0-7690* 

Lean of ox beef 0-7400* 


XI. VEGETABLE SOLIDS. 

Pinus sylvestris 0-651T 
Pinus abies , • 0-601T 

Tilia Europsea . 0-62^ 

Pinus pieea • 0-5 81T 

Pyrus malus . 0-571F 

Betula alnus . 0-531T 

Cotton . • 0-53 

Quereus robur ) 0-51 IT 

sessilis J 

Fraxinus excelsior 0'511f 
Pyrus communis 0-501T 

Rice • • 0-5060* 

Horse beans . 0-5020* 

Dust of the pine-tree 0-5000* 
Peas • • 0*4920* 

Fagus Sylvatica 0-491T 

Carpinus betulus 0-481F 

Betula alba . 0-481T 

Wheat • • 0-4770* 

Elm ■ • 0-471T 

Quereus robur pe- 1 0 . 45 ^ 
dunculata J 

Prunus domestica 
Diospyrus ebenum 
Barley 
Oats 

Pit coal 


Charcoal 

Cinders 


0-44f 
9-43f 
0-4210* 
0-4160* 
' f 0-28D 
\ 0-2777* 
0-2631* 
0-1923* 


, xn. LIQUIDS. Sect III. 


Water at 32* 

1-000 

- at 212° . 

1-0176N’ 

Atoms 

Nitric acid. 

1 

Atoms 

Water. 

+ 1 

0-4416T 

1 

+ 2 

0-5138 

1 

+ 3 

0-5553 

1 

+ 4 

0-5834 

1 

+ 5 

0-6021 

1 

+ 6 

0-6418 

1 

+ 7 

0-6495 

1 

+ 8 

0-6832 

1 

+ 9 

0-6941 

1 

+10 

0-7239 

Atoms 

Sulphuric acid. 

1 

Atoms 

Water. 

+ 1 

0-3593T 

* 1 

+ 2 

0-4707 

1 

+ 3 

0-4786 

1 

+ 4 

0-5228 

1 

+ 5 

0-5690 

1 

+ 6 

0-6091 

1 

+ 7 

0-6429 

1 

+ 8 

0-66$? 

1 

+ 9. 

0-7003 

1 

+10 

0-7201 

Alcohol (absolute) 

♦ 0-6600T 

Atoms 

Alcohol. 

4 

Atoms 

Water. 

+, 1 

0-6775 

3 

+ 1 

0-7576 

2 

+ 1 

0-8034 

1 

+ 1 

0-8466 ‘ 

1 

+ 2 

0-9210 

1 

+ 3 

0-9915 

1 1 

+ 4 

0-9962(*) 


(*) Specific gravjly of j 

Atoms 

acid. 

1 

nitric acid. 

Atoms 

water 

+ 1-37 1-504 

1 

m 

- 2 

1-4862 

1 

- 

■ 3 

1-4477 

'.1 

- 

• 4 

1-4177 

■ 1 

- 

■ 5 

1-4005 

1 

- 

- 6 

1-3724 

1 

" 

H 7 

1-3598 

1 

- 

■ 8 

1-3235 

A 1 

- 

• 9 

1-3007 

1 

“ 

ha 

•1-2815 


Specific gravity of 
sulphuric acid. 


Atom* Atoms 
acid, water. 

1 + 1 
1+2 
1 + 8 
1 + 4 
1 +0 

1 + 6 
1 --7 
1 + 8 
1 + 9 
1 +10 


1-8422 

1-7837 

1-6588 

1-5593 

1-4737 

1-4170 

« 

1-3105 

1-2845 


Specific gravity of 
alcohol. 


Absolute alcohol 0‘78£, 

Atom. Atoms * ’» 


alcohol, uater 


4 

3 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 



0-8179 



0-8679 
0-9042 
t u-9266 
0-9412 
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Chap. I. Mur. apid (1*122) 

- (1*153) 

Aeetio acid (1*056) 
Vinegar . 

Solution of potaah 
(1-346) 

Solution of ammonia 
(0-997) 

(0-948) 

Ether (0-729) . 
(0-76) ; 
Olive oil . 

Linseed oil 


0-68f 

0-60D 

0-66D 

0-92D 

0-759f 

0-708f 

1-03D 

0-520(d) 

0-54329H 

0-66D 

S 0-43849H 
0-50L 
0-718f 
/ 0-45192|| 
\ 0-528f 


Spermaceti oil 
Whale oil 

Oil of turpentine 

Naphtha • 

Liquid spermaceti * 

Arterial blood . 
Venous blood . 
Cow’s milk 


/ 0-5do* 
t 0-52D 
0-530T 
(’0-3385611 
)0-400(a) 
)0-462(d) 
(0-472f 
0-41519| 
0 *320(a) 

, 1-030* 

1 0-913(b) 
f 0-8928* 
0-903(b) 
0-9999* 
0-98D 


XIII. GASES. 


The determination of the specific heat of gases is so difficult 
that no experiments hithorto published have obtaine4..g?^<ffal 
confidence. It will be proper, on that account, to !$$$» sepa¬ 
rately the principal results obtained. 

(1.) Experiments of Delaroche and Berated. . 


1 . Gases 

referred to air. 



Same bulk. 

Same weight 

Air 

1-0000 

1-0000 

Hydrogen 

0-9033 . t. 

12-3401 

Carbonic acid 

1-2583 

0-8280 

Oxygen 

0-9765 

0-8848 

Azote ... 

1-0000 

1-0318 

Protoxide of azote . 

1-3503 

0-8878 


* Crawford; + Kirwan; J Lavoisier and Laplace; $ )Vileke; T Meyer; 
L, Leslie; f| Count Runrferd; D. Dalton, New System of Chemioal Philo- 
Wplty, p> 62. (a) Irvine, Essays, p. 84 and 88. (b) John Davy, Phil. 
I ft4.ps. 1814, p. 593. (c) Dulong and Petit, Annals of Philosophy, xiii. 
184, and xiv. 189. (d) Desprelz, Ann. de Qhim. et de Phys. \*iv. 328. 
■ff i.\vogadro, Ann. de Chim et de Phys, lv. 92. N. Neumann, PoggendorfFs 
Aaaalen, xjriii. 30. G. Gadoim, Kong. Vet. Acad. Handl., 1784, p. 218. 
T. Thomson. 
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» 

Same bulk. 

Smue wtifht Scct/Ill. 

Olefiant gas . . 1-5530 

1-5768 

. Carbonic oxide . 1-0340 

1-0805 

2. Gases referred to water. 

Same weight 

Water . . . *. 

1-0000 

Air. 

0-2669 

Hydrogen. 

3-2936 

Carbonic acid .... 

0-2210 

Oxygen ' . 

0-2361 

Azote. 

0-2754 

Protoxide of azote 

0-2369 

Olefiant gas .... 

0-4207 

Carbonic acid . . , . 

0-2884 

Aqueous vapour .... 

0-8470 

(2.) Determinations of Haycraft, Marcet, and Delaroche. 

According to these experimenters, the same volnmes of all 

gases under the same pressure, have the same specific heat; 
consequently the specific heats (reckoned by weight) are in- 

versely as the specific gravities; therefore, 

if we reckon the 

speoific heat of oxygen 1, which is most convenient the specific 

heats of the gases are as follows:— 


Gases. 

Specific heat. 

Oxygen gas .... 

i 

Hydrogen. 

16 

Carbon vapour .... 

2-66 

Carburetted hydrogen 

2-00 

Ammonia . ... . 

1-8824 

Steam,- ..... 

1*7778 

Phosphorus vapour 

1-3333 

Phoqphuretted hydrogen 

1-2307 

Hydrocyanic acid vapour 

1-1852 

Bihydroguretted phosphorus 

1-1429 

Azotic gas .... 

1-2429 

Olefiant gas .... 

1*1429 

Carbonic oxide . . j 

1*1429 

Deutoxide of azote 

1*0666 

Sulphur vapour 

1 - 
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■ Gases. • 

Specific heat 

Sulphuretted hydrogen 

; 0-94118 

Muriatic acid . . . 

0-86486 

Carbonic acid . . • 

0-72727 

Protoxide of azote . 

0-72727 

Cyanogen . . ' . 

0-61538 

Tellurium vapour * 

. 0-5 

Sulphurous acid 

0-5 

Telluretted hydrogen 

0-48485 

Fluoboric acid 

0-47059 

Chlorine V . ... 

. 4 0-44444 

Arsenic vapour . 

0-42105 

Sulphuret of carbon vapour 

0-42105 

Arseniuretted hydrogen 

0-41026 

Sulphuric acid vapour 

0-4 

Selenium vapour. 

0-4 

Selenietted hydrogen 

0-39024 

Chlorocarbonic acid 

0-32 

Fluosilicic acid 

0-30769 

Hydriodic acid 

0-256 

Iodine vapour . .* 

0-12903 


The experiments of Marcet and Delarive were made under 
a pressure of 25-59 inches of mercury. It appears from their 
trials, that as the gas is dilated the specific heat undergoes a 
slow diminution; as will appear from the following experiments 
which they made on'common air.* 


Pressure in inches of mercury Centesimal, 

25‘59 the volume of air heated 6°-33 hi 5' 


23-22 

19-17 

14-76 

10-16 


6- 55 
6-90 

7- 01 
7-30 




This is precisely what might have been- expected^wugh ^ 
rate of diminution appears much slower thapi, C( • l^iiavejl&ib 
anticipated. This part of the subject JiWfl requires/farther 


elucidation. 


* Ann! de Chun, et de Phys. xxxv. 28. 
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(3.) Specific heats of the gases, according to M. Dutong. Sect. III. 


Air . . . 

Volume constant. 

1-000 

Pressure constant 

l-ooo 

Oxygen 

f-000 

1-000 

Hydrogen 

1-000 

1-000 ' 

Carbonic acid 

1-249 

1-175 

Carbonic oxide 

1-000' . 

1-000 

Protoxide of azote 

1-227 

1-160 

Olefiantgas 

1-754 

1-531 


) Specific heats of equal volumes of gases, as determined 
DnApjohn. 


■i 

Air 

Water = 1-000 

0-2670 

V Air = 1-000 • 
1-000 

Azote 

0-2799 

1-048 

Oxygen 

0-215*4 

0-808 

Hydrogen . 

0-3896 

1-459 

Carbonic acid ’ 

0-3192 

1-195 

Carbonic oxide 

0-2660 

0-996 

Protoxide of azote 

0-3186 

1-193 

Having stated the facts which have been determined experimen¬ 
tally, let us now endeavour to establish a theory of latent heat. 

sr'$S®P%aa observed by Dulong and Petit, 

that if the atomic 


weight of a body be multiplied by its specific heat, the pro¬ 


duct is a constant quantity. The following table will enable 
us to judge of the truth of this observation:— 

Weight. S* Heat - 

Carbon . 1-50 0-257 

Sulphur . 2-00 0-188 

Arsenic . 4-75 0-081 

Antimony . 8-00 0-047 

Tellurium . 4-00 0-0912 

Iron • 3-50 0-11 

Nickel . 3-25 0-1035 

Zinc . . 4-125 0-0927 

Lead . 13-00 0-029 

Tin : v.' 7-25 0-051 

Copper ’. 4 0-095 

Bismuth •. 9 0-04 

Mercury . 12-5 0*029 

Gold . 12-5 0-0298 

Platinum . 12 0-031 

Iodine . 15-76 0-089 


Product. 

0-385 ' 

0-376 

0-385 

0-376 

0-364 

0-385 

0-336 

0-383 Mean 0-374 
0-377 ‘ 

0-370 
0-376 
0*360 
0-3625 
0*373 
0-372 
0-4017^ 
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Chap. I. ' llie products itf*the third column, obtained by multiplying 
™ together the first and second columns, do not absolutely agree, 
in consequence doubtless of qjrors in the determination of 
the specific heats of the different bodies. But the approxi¬ 
mation is sufficiently evident, and the mean of the whole six¬ 
teen bodies contained in the table gives 0*374 for the constant 
quantity obtained by multiplying the atomic weight by the 
specific heat. 

It seems sufficiently established by this table, that the 
atomic weight of a simple substance multiplied by its specific 
heat is a constant quantity. Ancf this quantity appears to be 
0*374 or 0*375. The conclusion to be drawn from this, is 
obviously, that the same quantity of heat is attached to each 
atom. The reason why the 1 specific heats appear different, is, 
that the weight of the atoms of the different bodies differ from 
each other. But the specific heat of each individual atom 
is absolutely the same. 

Let us now examine the product obtained, when the atomic 
weight of binary compounds is multiplied into their specific 
heat. * * 

, Weight Sp.H«t Product 

Altunina . . 2*25 0*200 0*450 

Silica . . 2 0*179 0*358 

Lime . . 3*5 0*205 <>7T7 

Magnesia . . I 2*5 0*276 0*690 

Black oxide of oppper j 5 0*146 0*730 

Protoxide of lead jl4 0*05 0*700 

Oxide of zinc . 5*125 0*141 0*722 f Mean 0*TO2. 

Protoxide of tin' 8*25 0*096 0*775 

Oxide of chromium 5 0*196 0*980 

Oxide of uranium 27 0*106 0*786 

If we leave out the first two of these substances, the mean 
• quantity obtained by multiplying the atomic weight of the 
eight remaining substances into the specific heat, is 0*762. 
Now, 0*375 X 2 = 0*750, a number approaching very nearly 
to 0*762. From this it would seem that each of the atotns of 
a binary compound, retains ell the heat with which it waa 
united previously to its entering into the state of a compound. 

Probably the atqpic weight of silica pud alumina is twice 
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as much as we reckon it. If this be the ease, the produet of sect, hi. 
the atomic weight into the specific he&t will be 


Alumina 

Silica 


0*900 1 

0*716 5 


Mean 0*808. 


this mean approaches 0*750. 

. It would appear from this, that the specific heat of bibary 
compounds multiplied into the atomic weight, gives the con¬ 
stant product 0*75. But this law is not so general as the pre¬ 
ceding ; for the chlorides seem to contain twice as much heat 
as the oxides; or the product of the atomic weight into the 
specific heat is 1*5, instead of 0*75. This will appear'from 
the following table 



Atomic 

Weight. 

Sp. Heat. 

Corrosive sublimate 

17 

0*069 

Common salt 

7*5 . 

0*221 

Chloride of potassium 

9*5 

6*184 

Chloride of calcium 

7 

0*194 


Product. 


1*173 j 
1*657 ( 
1*748. r 
1*358 ) 


Mean 1*484. * 


general law, as will ap- 

Product. 

0*742 I 

0*660 (.Mean 0*098. 
0*696 ( 

0*692 ) 

This mean approaches sufficiently near 0*75, to show that 
each atom of a sulphuret retains all its heat. 

Water is doubtless a ternary compound, of two atoms of 
hydrogen, and one atom of oxygen ; its atomic weight being 
1*125, and its specific heat 1, the product is 1*125. This is 
0*375 x 3= 1*125. Hence it appears that in water each 
atom retains all the heat which surrounded it or adhered to 
it before combination. . , . 

- We may conclude, I conceive, from what has been stated, 
that the specific heat of a simple body is always obtained by 
dividing, the constant quantity 0*375 by the atomi<? weight. 
Let the atomic weight of a simple body be o, and its specific 

heat 'x, and let c ±= 0*375, then * = -. 

a }J 


But the sulphurets come under the 
pear from the following table:— 


' 

* Atomic 
Weight. 

dp. Heat. 

Sulphuret of iron 

6*5 

0*135 

Galena 

15 

0*044 

Cinnabar 

14*5 

0*048 

Blende 

6*125 

0*113 
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ctj»p- r. The following table, calculated from this law, exhibits the 
'specific heat of all the simple bodies at present known:— 



Atomic weight. 

• 

Specific heat 

Oxygen 

1 


0-375 

Chlorine 

4-5 


0-083 

Bromine 

. 10 


0-0375 

Iodine 

. 15*75 

• 

0-0238 

Hydrogen 

0-0625 ' 


6 

Azote 

1-75 


0-214 

Carbon 

1-5 


0-25 

Boron 

1 


0-375 

Silicon 

2 


0-1875 

Phosphorus 

1? 


0-375 

Sulphur 

2 


0-1875 

Selenium 

. 5 


0-075 

Tellurium 

4 


0-0937 

Arsenic 

4-75 


0-079 

Antimony 

8 


0-047 

Chromium 

4 


0-0937 

Uranium 

. . 26 


0-0148 

Vanadiv^a 

8-5 


0-0441 

Molybdenum 

6 


0-0g?5 

Tungsten 

. 12-5 


0*9- 

Columbium 

. 22-75 


6-0164 

Titanium 

3-25 


0*115 

Potassium 

5 


. 0-075 

Sodium . 

3 

, * 

* 0-125 

Lithium 

. * 0-75 


0-5 

Barium . 

8-5 


0-044 

Strontium . * 

. 5-» 

■ 

0-068 

Calcium 

2-5 

/■ 

\ 

0-15 - 

Magnesium . 

1-5 

S « 

0-25 

Aluminum 

2-25 


0-1666 

s. Glucinum 

2-25 


0-1666 

Yttrium 

4-5 


0-0833 

Cerium 

5-5 


0-05 

Zirconium 

2-75 


0-136 

Thorium 

7-5 

V • 

0-05 

Iron * . 

< . 3-5 


0-1071 

Manganese 

. 3-5 

• 

0-1071 
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Atomic weight. 

♦ 

Specific heat 

Nickel 

3-25 


0-1153 

Cobalt 

3-25 


0-1153 

Zinc 

4-125 


0-0909 

Cadmium 

7 


0-05357 

Lead . • 

13 


0-0288 

Tin 

7-25 


0-0517 

Copper . .4 


0-0937 

Bismuth 

9 


0-04166 

Mercury 

12-5 


0-03 

Silver 

13-5 


0-0277 

Gotd 

12-5 


0-03 

Platinum 

12 


0-03125 

Palladium 

6-75 


0-0555 

Rhodium 

G-75 . . 


0-0555 

Ifidium 

12-25 


04)3061 

Osmium 

12-5 


0-03 

Protoxide of iron 

4-5 


0-1666 

Protoxide of manganese 

4-5 


0-1666 

Protoxide of nickel . 

4-25 


0-1764 

Protoxide of cobalt 

4-25 


0-1764 

Protoxide of zinc 

5-125 


0-H63 

Protoxide of cadmium 

8 


0-0945 

Protoxide of lead 

14 


0-05357 

Protoxide of tin 

8-25 


0-0909 

Protoxide of copper 

5 


0-15 

Yellow oxide of bismuth 

10 


0-075 

Red oxide of mercury 

13-5 


0-05555 

Black oxide of silver 

14-5 


0-0517 

Sulphurct of iron 

5-5 


*0-068 

Galena 

15 


0-05 

Cinnabar 

14-5 

• 

0-0517 

Blende 

6-125 


0-124 


A comparison of this table with the results of the different 
experimenters will enable the reader to judge how nearly they 
have approximated to the truth. 

It is exceedingly probable that the specific heat of binary 
compounds will be obtained by dividing Ct-75=0*375 by the 

atomic weight of each body. The following table exhibits a 
specimen of specific heats determined in this way. 
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Atoml<£irelgbtf 


Spcclfl, hwU. 

Potash 

. . 6 

• 

0-125 

Soda 

4 

. 

0-1875 

•Lithia . 

1-75 


0-4285 

Bafytes . 

. . 9-5 


0-0789 

Strontian 

. . 6-5 


0-1153 

Lime 

3-5 


0-21’43 . 

Magnesia 

• : 25 . * ;. 


0-3 


But the chlorides, unless (as is probable) we are mistaken 
about their constitution, do not come under the law of binary 
Compounds, but of quaternary compounds: their specific heat 
being obtained by dividing 1-5 = 0-375 X 2 by their* atomic 
weights, as may be seen by the following-table:— 

Atomic weights. Specific heat*. 

Corrosive sublimate , 17 . . 0-0882 


Common, salt . 
Chloride of potassium 
Chloride of calciAm 


0-2 

0-1579 

0-2143 

is obtained by die 


The specific heat of ternary compounds is obtained by di*- 
viding 1-125=0-375X3 by the atomic weight of the body. 
Thus the#pecific heat of water is unity; for its atomic weight 

is 1-125 and 

1-125 

It would be hazardous, in the present statg of our knowledge, 
to carry the calculation of specific heats, into more complicated 
compounds. 1 have little doubt that ifclpdds at least as far 
as quaternary and qqjnternary compounds; and hereafter, 
the knowledge of the specific heat of such bodies will be a most 
important means of determining not only their atomic weight, 
but also the number of atoms which enter into theijepmposi- 
tiona. But there are some circumstances connected with the- 
specific heat of bodies that deserve to be particularly noticed 
in this place. ‘ ., i; - 

1. It is generally admitted by chemists that the specific 
heat of bodies increases with their temperature. Thus, ac¬ 
cording to Neumann,* the specific heat of water at,81° and 
2f2° is^s follows- 

at 81° . . 1 

212° . '. 1-0176 

* Powrendorff’s Am$Icu, xxiii. 53. 
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an augmentation approaching to 2 pqr cent. If the theory of Sect. hi. 
specific heat, which I have attempted to establish in the pre¬ 
ceding pages, be correct, it is obvious that the augmentations 
of heat necessary to produce a given increase of temperature, 
as the heat of the body increases, must be distinguished from 
the specific heat of the body, which mus^be constant at all 
temperatures. I,conceive it to be produced in this way. 

Heat has the property of augmenting the bulk^of bodies, and, 
of course, of causing the atoms of which they are composed to 
recede farther each other. * This increase of bulk cannot 
be ascribed to any thing else than a repulsion between the 
particles of heat which surrounds the respective atoms. This 
repulsion'increases with the temperature, because the quantity 
of heat surrounding each atom increases. But as the distance 
between the centres of the respective atoms increases, the re¬ 
pulsion of the heat must proportionally diminish, and of course 
a greater quantity of heat surrounding each atom becomes 
Requisite to maintain the repulsion which determines the dis¬ 
tance between the atoms. 

I shall here state the experiments of Dulong and Petit to 
show the increase of the specific heat of bodies as their tem¬ 
perature augments. Their method was to heat the body un¬ 
der examination to different temperatures, and then to plunge 
it into cold water. The change of temperature in the water 
enabled them to calculate the heat which the hot body had lost, 
and thence to determine its specifio heat. They have not 
given us the details of their experiments; but they assure us 
that they were made with great care, and that the results are 
very nek* the truth. They found - that the specific heat of 
every substance is greater at high temperatures than at low 
temperatures, and that it always increases with the tempera¬ 
tures. Thus the specific heat of iron, at different tempera- 
tureS, they found as follow^: — 


Centigrade. 

* Fahrenheit 

1 1 

Sp. heat. 

Prom 0° to 100° 

32° to 212° 

f 0*1098 
0*1*150 

0 to 200 

32 to 392 

0 to 300 

. . 32 to 572 

0*1218 

0 to 350 

32 to 662 

0*1255 
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Chap, i. The following table exhibits the specific heats at different 


temperatures of the other bodies tried by them:— 

Sp heats'bet ween Sp. heats between 

0° and 100° cent. 0° and 300° cent. 

Mercury 

0-0330 

0-0350 

Zinc 

0-0927 

0-1015 

Antimony 

0-0507 

0-0.549 

Silver . 

0-0557 . . 

0-0611 

Copper 

0-0949^ • 

0-1013 

Platinum 

0-0355 

0-0355 

Glass . 

$1770 

.■0-1900* 


2. It has been long known that when liquids upon being 
mixed enter into chemical combination with each other, the 
temperature changes, and in general, heat is evolved. Thus, 
when we agitate together' mixtures of water and alcohol, 
water and nitric acid, water and sulphuric acid, the respective 
liquids combine, and not again separate though left at rest. 
Now, at the instant when these liquids unite with each other* 
there is a considerable evolution of heat. ' 1 

Dr Irvine was the first person who attempted to account'for 
this increase of temperature, and his explanation has been gene¬ 
rally admitted as satisfactory; though I am not aware of any 
other person except Gadolin, who has attempted to put it to the 
test of experiment. When two liquids evolve heat in the instant 
of combination, the reason according to Dr Irving is, that the 
specific heat of the compound is less than' the mean ef the 
specific heat of its two constituents; hence it requires less 
heat than it did before the combination to maintain- the tem¬ 
perature. This surplus heat escapes and occasions the aug¬ 
mentation of temperature. Irvine employed this explanation 
as a^tneans of arriving at a knowledge of the real zero., He 
found tliaflphen equal bulks of sulphuric acidand water are 
mixed together, the thermometer rises from 5?° to 212°; or 
the heat evolved amoqpts to 155°.* 

He stated*the specific heat of sulphuric acid to be 0*333, or 
the third.^art^F Aat of water; while the specific heat of a mix¬ 
ture of equal veffumes of acid4&d water was 0*52. But the 


Annals of Philosophy, wii. 167. 
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mean specific heat of equal volumes of acid and water is 0*57. Sect, hi. 
The difference between these two numbers is 0*05, or about ^th 
of the whole heat. Now, the* heat evolved, he conceived to 
be the consequence of this diminution. It amounted to 155°, 
and was about -j-gth of the whole heat contained in the liquids 
at 57°. Consequently, the real zero is 1£50° below 57°, or 
about 1500° below the zero of Fahrenheit. 

Before we admit the Alidity of this very ingenious and 
plausible theory, we must be sure of the accuracy of the, facts. 

The only experiments on the Subject with which I am ac¬ 
quainted, were made by Professor Gadolin of Abo.* His ex¬ 
periments were made upon solutions of common salt, and upon 
mixtures of sulphuric acid and water; but as he gives no¬ 
where the specific gravities of the substances used, and as the 
atomic proportions were not attended to, we have not sufficient 
data to warrant the conclusions which Gadolin has drawn. 

I made a scries of experiments upon mixtures of water with 
alcohol, nitric acid, and sulphuric acid; and I shall here state 
the result of these experiments. 

(1.) * Alcohol . 

The following table exhibits the specific gravity of absolute 
alcohol, and of mixtures of alcohol and water, in atomic pro¬ 
portions at the temperature of 60° :— 

• Real specific Mean specific j . 

gravity. gravity. j Dlffer€n ces. 

Absolute alcohol . 0*795 1 

Alcohol. Water. { 

4 atoms + 1 atom 0*8179 0*8094 +0*00617 

3 *+ 1 0*8259 0*8138 ' +0*01206 

2 + 1 0*8384 I 0*8222 i +0*01619 

1 + 1 0*8672 0*8433 i +0*02392 

1 + 2 0*9042 0*8733 i +0*03084 

1 + 3 0*9266 0*8937 +0**289 ' 

1 4* 4 0*9412 0*9084 ! +0-JS262 

1 + 5 0*9509 6*9196 +0*03130 

l + 6 0*9576 0*9§83 +0*02930 

1 + 7 0*9624 0*9353 . +002708 

1 + 8 .0*9659 0*9411 j**02486 

1 + 9 0*9687 10*9459 '.+b*02#8 

1 + 10 0*9709 0*9500 ^+0*02090 

• 

* Kong. Vet. Acad. Nya Handlingar, 1784, p. 218. An account of them 
will be found in the appendix to Crawford’s Treatise on Heat. 
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Cha P- J - From this table it appears that the real specific gravity of 
mixtures of alcohol aqd water, is iu ell cases above the mean, 
and that this excess is greatestewhen 1 atom alcohol is mixed 
with 3 atoms of water. The augmentation amounts in that 
case to almost ^th part. It is evident that when alcohol and 
water unite, the atoms approach nearer each other than be¬ 
fore. We might expect, therefore, that the ‘specific heats 
would rather diminish in proportion as the specific gravity 
increases. 

The following table exhibits the specific heats of these 
different mixtures, determined by measuring the time which 
given volumes of such mixtures took to cool a certain number 
of degrees; usually 40°. 


Absolute alcohol 

Alcohol Wate 

Sp heats 

0-6600 

Mean specific 
heat by 
atoms 

Differences 

4 atoms 

+ 1 a 

0-6775 

0-7280 

—0-0505 

3 

+ 1 

0-7576 

0-7451 

+ 0-0126 

2 

+ 1 

0-8034 

0-8150 

-0-0116 

1 

+ 1 

0-8466 

0-830 

+0-0166 

1 

+ 2 

0 - 9210 * 

0-886 

+0-034 

1 

+ 3 

0-9915 

0-915 

+0-0765 

1 

+ 4 

0-9962 

0-932 

+0-0642 

1 

+ 5 

1-0052 

0-9433 

-W&P619 

-P^690 

1 

+ 6 

1-0204 

0-9516 

1 

+ 7 

1-0136 

0-9575 

+0-0561 

1 

+ 8 

1-0227 

0-9622 

+0-0605 

1 

+ 9 

1-0398 

0-966 

+0-0738 

1 

+ 10 

1-0277 

0-969 

+0-0587 


Mean sp 
heat by 
weight 


The specific heat in this table is considerably above the 
mean, except in two cases; but if we take into view the 
weight of the atoms of alcohol and water, we obtain the mean 
sjroific heats in the last column of the table. By botti ways 
of calculating we see that the specific beats, with one or $wo 
exceptions, are above the mean. It is impossible, therefore, if 
any confidence can rat placed in these experiments, to account 
for the^heafjevqjved by a diminution of the specific heat, when, 
so-far from diminishing, the specific heat in reality increases. 

The beat produced by mixing alcohol and water is very 
small. 24 cubic inches of the alcohol were usually employed. 
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When an atom of (1, alcohol + 1 water) was mixed with 1 Se.-t. m . 
atom of water, the heat evolved was 7°. When an atom of 
water was added to an atom-of (2 alcohol 4 . 1 water), the 
temperature rose 4°. The same rise was observed when an 
atom of water was mixed with (1 alcohol + 2 water). 

When 12 cubio inches of absolute alcohol were mixed with 

• • a 

so much water as to constitute a mixture of (1 atom alcohol 
+ 4 atoms water), the temperature rose 14°. When 12 cubic 
inches of (1 alcohol + 4 water) were mixed with such a quan¬ 
tity of water as to constitute (1 alcohol'+ 9 water), the rise of 
temperature was 7°. 

It is obvious that the heat evolved when alcohol and water 
are mixed, cannot be owing to a diminution of the specific 
' heat, since in most of the mixture^ the specific heat is greater 
than the mean. 


( 2 .) Nitric Acid. 

A similar set of experiments was made upon mixtures of 
nitric acid and water. The strangest acid in my possession had 
a specific gravity of 1*504. It was a compound of 1 atom 
acid, and 1*37 atoms water. 

The following table exhibits the specific gravity of mixtures 
of this acid and water in atomic proportions:— 


Atomi Nitric Acid. 

1 

Atoms Water. 

+ 1*37 . 

,Sp. Gravity. 

1*504 

Mean do. 

Differences. 

1 

+ 2 

1*4862 

1*4646 

+ 0*0216 

1 

+ 3 

1.4477 

1*4321 

+ 0*0165 

1 

+ 4 

1*4177 

1*4030 

+ 0*0147 

1 

+ 5 

1*4005 

1*3961 

+ 0*0044 

1 

+ 6 

1*3724 

1*3671 

+ 0*0053 

1 

+ 7 

1*3598 

.1*3268 

+ 0*0023 


+ 8 

1*3235 

1*3233 

+ 0 - 0 QSS 2 


+ 9 

1*3007 

1*2986 

+ 0*0021 


+10 • . 

1*2815 

1*2773 

*+ 0*0042 


The specific gravity is in every case above the mean; and 
the greatest diminution of bulk is when 1 atomacid ^gmbines 
with two atoms of water. 
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The following table exhibits the heat evolved when the acid 
and water axe mixed in atomic proportions- 


Acid. Water. 

Water. 

Thermometer 1 
rises from 

Heat 

evolved. 

(1 

+ 1-37) 

+ 0*63 

63° 

to 112° 

49° 

(1 

+ 2) 

+ 1 

47 

to 90 

43 

(1 

+ 3) 

+ 1 

.46 

to 75 

29 

(1 

+ 4) 

+ 1 

50 

to 65 

15 

(1 

+ 5) 

+ 1 i 

60 

to 78 

18 

(1 

+ 6) 

+ 1 

42^ to 61 

18£ 

(1 

+ 7) 

+ 1 

681 to 

3 

(1 

+ 8) 

+ 1 

63 

to 66 

3 

(» 

+ 9) 

+ 1 

1 68 

to 70 

2 


The greatest evolution of heat takes place doubtless when 
(1 acid +1 water) is mixed with an atom of water, corre¬ 
sponding to the greatest increase of specific gravity. 

The following table exhibits the specific heats of these 
various mixtures:— 


Acid. 

1 

Water 

+ 1-37 

Sp. Heat. 

0-4645 

Mean do. 

Differences 

1 

+ 2 

0-5138 

0-5066 

' + 0-0072 

] 

+ 3 

0-5553 

0-5691 

— 0-0138 

1 

+ 4 

0-5834 

0-5997 

— 0-0163.. 

1 

+ 5 

0-6021 

0-6214 

— 0-0193W 

1 

+ 6 

0-6415 

0-6352 

+ 0-00d3f ’ 

1 

+ 7 

0-6495 

0-6690 

— 0-Q&95 

1 

+ 8 

0-6832 

0-6731 

+ 

1 

+ 9 

0-6941 

0-7043 

—’0-0102 

1 

+10 

0-7239 

0-7228 

+ 0-0011 


Here also the specific heat of the mixture is sometimes 
greater and sometimes less than the mean. Of eourse it is im¬ 
possible that the constant evolution of heat which is occa¬ 
sioned by every mixture, can be accounted for by a diminution 
of the specific heat. 


(3.) Sulphuric acid.* 

. The following table exhibits the ..specific gravity of mix¬ 
tures of sulphuric acid and water in atomic proportions 

* Record* of Genera) Science/ iv. 252. 

<> 
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Acid. 

Water. 

Specific 

gravity. 

Mean ditto. ! 

Differences. 

1 atom 

+ 1 atom 

1-8422 

. 


1 

+ 2 

1-7837 

1-7114 

+0-0723 

1 

+ 3 

1-6588 

1-6158 

+0-0430 

1 

+ 4 

1-5593 

•1-5429 

+0-0164 

1 

+ 5 

1-4737 

1-4854 

—0-0117 

1 

+ 6 

1-4170 

1-4389 

—0-0219 

1 

+ 7 

1-3730 

1-4006 

—0-0276 

1 

+ 8 

1-3417 

1-3684 

—0-0267 

1 

+ 9 

1-3105 

1-3410 

—0-0305 

1 

+10 

1-2845 

1-3174 

—0-0329 


The first three of these mixtures have a specific gravity 
above the mean; but that of the last six is below the mean. 

The following table exhibits the heat evolved when sulphuric 
acid of (l acid + 1 water) is mixed with water in atomic pro¬ 
portion :— 


Acid. Water. 

Water. 

Therm rose from 

Heat 

evolved. 

(i+ 

i) 

+i 

60° 

to 

245° 

185° 

(i+ 

2) 

+i 

65 

to 

135 

'70 

0+ 

3) 

+i 

64 

to 

110 

46 

(H- 

4) 

+i 

60 

to 

95 

35 

G+ 

5) 

+i 

63 

to 

76 

13 

(H- 

6) 

+i 

63 

to 

72 

9 

(i+ 

7) 

+i 

63 

to 

70 

7 

0+ 

8) 

+i 

63 

to 

69 

6 

0+ 

9) 

+i 

63 

to 

67 

4 

(1 + 10) 

+i 

63 

to 

66 

3 


The heat evolved was much greater when 1000 grains of oil 
of vitriol of sp. gr. 1-8422 were mixed with atomic proportions 
of water, as shown in the following table:— 




I Weight in grains of 

1 Therm, rises from 

Heat 

evolved. 

Oil of vitriol. 

1 atom 

Water. 

+1 atom 

Acid. 

1000 

Water. 

183-6 

60° 

to 245° 

185° 

1 

+2 

1000 

367-3 

67 

to 286 

219 

1 

+3 

1000 

550-9 

60 

to 268 

208 

1 

+4 

1000 

734-6 

60 

to 263 

203 

1 

+5 

1000 

918-3 

60 

to 238 

178 

1 

+6 

1000 

1102 

59 

to 222 

163 

1 

+7 

1000 

1285-7 

59 

to 207 

148 

i 

+8 

1000 1 

14G9-3 

59 

to 198 

139 

1 

+9 

1000 , 

1653 

59 

to 188 

129. 


The following table exhibits the specific heats of these mix¬ 
tures of oil of vitriol and water :— 

G 


81 

&X*. III. 
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Acid. 

Water. 

Sp. heata. 

Mean do. 

Differences. 

1 atom 

+ 4 atom 

0*3593 



1 

+ 2 

0*4707 

0*4587 

+0*0120 

1 

+ 3 

0*4786 

0*5326 

—0*0540 

1 

+ 4 

0*5228 

0*5869 

—0*0641 

1 

+ 5 

0*5690 

0*6306 

—0*0616 

1 

+ 6 

0*6091 

*0*6660 

—0*0569 

1 

+ 7 

0*6424 

0*6952 

—0*0524 

1 

+ 8 

0*6699 

0*7197 

—0*0498 

1 

+ 9 

0*7003 

0*7405 

—0*0402 

1 

4-10 

0*7201 

0*7581 

—0*0384 


Here we see also all the specific heats of these mixtures are 
below the mean, except the first. It is obvious from these 
tables that Dr Irvine’s explanation of the heat evolved when 
liquids combine chemically, cannot be the true one. And, 
consequently, that his method of detecting the real zero by 
this evolution cannot lead to correct results. 

Letusnowseehowfarthe theory of specific heat, as it has been 
stated in this section, will assist us in accountingfor this evolution. 

It follows from the constant quantity obtained by multiplying 
the atomic weight into the specific heat of simple bodies, that 
each atom is surrounded by the same quantity of heat. This 
law holds also with binary compounds; each atom retaining 
the quantity of heat with which it was surrounded before com¬ 
bination. But when a great number of atoms unite together, 
this rule does not hold. A certain portion of the hfiftt dis¬ 
appears in consequence of the union, and this heat which 
escapes doubtless accounts for the heat evolved during the 
combination. The following table exhibits the products of 
the atomic weight of mixtures of sulphuric acid and waiter, 
multiplied into the respective specific heats:— 


Mixtures. 

Acid. 'Water. 

Atomic 

weights. 

Specific heats. 

Product of 
cols. 2 and 3. 

1 atom + 1 atom 

6*125 

0*3593 

2*201 

1 +2 

7*25 

0*4707 

3*412, 

1 + 3 

8*375 

0*4786 

4*008 

1 + 4 

9*5 

0*5228 

4*966 

1 +5 

10*625 

0*5690 

6*046 

1 + 6 

11*75 

0*6091 

7*157 

1 , +7 

12*875 

0*6429. 

... 8*277 

1 + 8 

14 

0*6699:': 

; ‘9*379 

1 + 9 

15*125 

0*70©S ! 

«10*592 

1 +10 

16*25 

&720*> 

11*702 


S&-375X 5-87 
=0*375x 9-09 
=0*375X10*68 
=0*375x13*24 
=0*375X16*12 
=0*375X19*08 
=0*375X22*07 
=0*375X25*01 
=0*375X28*24 
=0*375X31*20 
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The last column shows to what number, multiplied by 0*375, Sect, ill, 
the product of the atomic weight, by the specific heat, is equal. 

There can be no doubt that if the specific heats were absolutely 
correct, the multiples of 0*375 would be as follows:— 


Acid. 

Water. j 

Multiples. 

Number of 
atoms- 

Differences. 

1 atom + 1 atom 

6 

7 

—l 

i 

+ 2 

9 

10 

—l 

i 

+ 3 

11 

13 

—2 

i 

+ 4 

13 

16 

—3 

i 

+ 5 

16 

19 

—3 

l 

+ 6 

19 

22 

—3 

i 

+ 7 

22 

25 

—3 

i 

+ 8 

25 

28 

—3 

i 

+ 9 1 

28 

31 

—3 

i 

+ 10 

31 

39 

—3 


The third column of the table shows the number of atoms con¬ 
tained in each mixture. 

It appears from this table, that when one atom of sulphuric 
acid and one atom of water combine, though the number of 
atoms in the mixture be 7, yet the product of the atomic 
weight into the specific heat is only 0*375 X 6 ; consequently, 
one-seventh of the whole heat is dissipated. The consequence 
of this dissipation must be the evolution of an enormous 
quantity of heat, as is known to he the case when anhydrous 
sulphuric acid and water are mixed together. 

When one atom of acid is mixed with three atoms of water, 
or when an atom of oil of vitriol is mixed with two atoms of 
water, the product of the atomic weight and specific heat is 
only 0*375 X 11, instead of by 13, so that T 2 T tlis of the whole 
heat is evolved. But we have seen that in this case the Heat 
evolved is 219°. But 219° is T z jths of 1423°*5 ; so that the 
whole heat present before the mixture was 1423°*5. If we 
could determine the elevation of temperature, with accuracy, 

we have here a mode of coming to the real zero. But it is 
obvious that the heat evolved must exceed 219°. The ther¬ 
mometer rises with great rapidity, and begins to sink imme¬ 
diately, and a good deal of the heat is expended in the vessel 
in which the experiment is made. 

It is obvious that the same mode of reasoning will apply to 
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Cold from 
solution of 
aalts. 


nitric acid and alcohol. The following table exhibits the re¬ 
quisite data for nitric acid 



Number 
of atoms 

Atomic weights. 

Specific 

heats. 

Product of 
cols. 3 and 4. 


1+ 1*37 

10 

8*29125 

0*4625 

3*851 

=0*375x10*27 

1+ 2 

12 

9 

0*5138 

4*624 

=0*375x12*33 

1+ 3 

15 

10*125 

0*5553 

5*562 

=0*375x14*832 

1+ 4 

18 

11*25 

0*5834 

6*563 

,=0*375x17*538 

1+5 

21 

12*375 

0*6021 

7*451 

=6*375x19*869 

1+ 6 

24 

13*5 

0*6415 

8*660 

=0*375x23*093 

1+ 7 

27 

14*625 

0*6495 

9*581 

=0*^75x25*549 

1+ 8 

30 

15*75 

0*6832 

10*760 

=0*375x28*693 

1+ 9 

33 

16*875 

0*6941 

11*713 

=0*375x31*236 

1+30 

36 

18 

0*7239 

13*030 

=0*375X35*013 


The reason of the small elevation of temperature, when nitric 
acid and water are mixed, becomes evident from this table. 

We cannot apply this mode of reasoning to alcohol. The 
number of atoms is so great, and several circumstances con¬ 
nected with its atomic constitution are so uncertain, that our 
data are not sufficiently accurate for the purpose. 

It is obvious that in all cases, when heat is evolved by mix- 
ing two liquids together there exists an affinity between them, 
and when mixed they enter into a chemical combination. Now 
it is very seldom that bodies unite chemically, without under¬ 
going a change in their volume. Sometimes the hulk, after 
umoi$ increases; but most commonly it diminishes. In the 
first case the atoms of which the bodies are composed, separate 
to a greater distance than before their union ; in the second 
case they approach nearer each other. In the case of expan¬ 
sion we would expect a diminution of temperature; in the case 
of contraction an increase. There can scarcely be a doubt 
that these alterations in temperature take place in almost ill 
chemical combinations, though other circumstances frequently 
accompany these combinations, which prevent us from per¬ 
ceiving the alteration of temperature produced by the combina¬ 
tion. For example, when salts are dissolved ,in water, the 
density of the compound is almost always greater than the 
mean. Heat, therefore, should be evolved. But in most 
case; we are prevented from perceiving any augmentation of 
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temperature by the liquefection of the water of crystallization, Sect 
which most salts contain. When the quantity of this water of 
crystallization is considerable, the heat necessary for its lique¬ 
faction is so great that a considerable diminution of tempera¬ 
ture takes place. I select the following experiments, which I 
made many years ago, to satisfy myself what change in the 
real density of the compound takes place even in those salts 
which occasion sensible cold by their solution in water:— 


Salt in crystals. 

Sp. gravity 
of salt. 

Salt dis¬ 
solved. 

In grains 
of water. 

Sp. gr. of 
solution. 

Mean gra¬ 
vity * 

Differences. 

Carbonate 
of soda 

1-624 

Grains. 

300 

1000 

1-0880 

1-0973 

—0-0093 

Sulphate 
of soda 

1-3497 

299 

1000. 

1-0908 

1-0634 

+0-0274 

Sulphate 
of iron 

1-8 

300 

1000 

1-1313 

1-1142 

+0-0171 

Sulphate 
of mag¬ 
nesia 

1-86*2 

300 

1000 

1-1206 

1-1197 

+0-0009 


In all these solutions, a contraction takes place, except in 
the case of carbonate of soda, where there is an expansion. 
When these salts are dissolved in water, cold is produced; 
but the diminution of temperature depends as much upon the 
rapidity of the solution as upon any thing else. But the 
greatest cold is produced by the solution of carbonate of 
soda, in which there is expansion instead of contraction. The 
following table shows the diminution of temperature which 
takes place when 300 grains of each of the preceding salts in 
the 3tate of powder, but retaining their water of crystallization, 
are thrown into 1000 grains of water and stirred with a ther¬ 
mometer as long as the temperature continues to sink:— 

* The method of calculating the mean specific gravity of two bodies, or 
the specific gravity of a compound, supposing that no change of volume 
takes place, and that we know the specific gravity of each of the constitu¬ 
ents is as follows:— 

Let the two bodies uniting be A and B. Let S = specific gravity %f A, 
W s: its weight. S' ss specific gravity of B. W' = its weight, then the 

f W + WO S S' 

mean specific gravity of the compound is . 
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Temperature of 
water before 
addins the mite. 

Ditto after agi¬ 
tation. 

Diminution of 
' temperature. 

Carbonate of soda 

59°. 

43° 

16° 

Sulphate of soda 

57*5 

45*5 

12 

Sulphate of mag- 




nesia 

56*5 

51 

5*5 

Protosulphate of 



4*5 

iron 

58 

53*5 


Heat from 
anhydrous 
salt!. 


When these salts, in an anhydrous state, are thrown into 
water, the temperature rises. Thus 300 grains of anhydrous 
carbonate of soda, thrown into 1000 grains of water, and 
stirred, elevated the temperature of the solution from 57°‘5 to 
79°*5, or 22 degrees. The salt was nearly, though not com¬ 
pletely, dissolved. The specific gravity of anhydrous carbon- * 
ate of soda, is 2*640, and the specific gravity of a saturated 
solution at 80° of this salt, is 1*2291, and it is a compound of 
1000 water 4* 292*3 salt, or at 80°, 100 water dissolved 29*23 
of the anhydrous salt. In this case, there is a great diminu¬ 
tion of volume; for the specific gravity, supposing no alteration 
in volume, should be 1*1636. The contraction amounts to 
0*0555. Three hundred grains of anhydrous sulphate of soda 
being thrown into 1000 grains of water at 61 °*5, the tempera¬ 
ture rose to 65° *5 or 4°. It continued long at that tempera¬ 
ture. Much of the salt remained undissolved. The,vjtecific 
gravity of the solution was 1*1549. It existed of 1000 grains 
of water holding in solution 164*84 grains of anhydrous salt. 
The mean specific gravity is 1*0934. The volume therefore 

has contracted. 1 

* 

M. Kupffer has determined experimentally the change of 
volume which takeB place, where lead and tin, mercury and 
tin, and mercury and lead, are alloyed in various proportions. 
He found the specific gravity of the metals which he employed 
as follows:— 


Lead .... 11*3308 

Tin . . 7*2911 

Mercury . 13*5886 

at the temperature of 39°*38, the point of maximum density 
of water. 
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Alloy of 

Tin. Lead. 

SpectBo gravity 
of the alloy. 

Mesh specific 
gravity of the 
two m stall. 

Differences. 

1 atom 1 atom 

1 2 

1 3 

1 4 

2 1 

3 1 

4 1 

5 1 

6 1 

9-4263 

10-0782 

10-3868 

10-5551 

8-7454 

8-3914 

8-1730 

8-0279 

7-9210 

9-4366 

10-0936 

10-4122 

10-6002 

8-7518 

8-3983 

8-1826 

8-0372 

7-9326 

•—0-0103 

— 0-0154 

— 0-0254 

— 0-0431 

— 0-0064 

— 0-0069 

— 0-0096 

— 0-0093 

— 0-0116 


Sect. jIIJ. 

Density of 
alloys of tin 
and Wad. 


The specific gravity is always less than the mean. These 
metals, therefore, dilate when they combine. The dilatation 
is least between the alloy of 2 atoms tin + 1 atom lead, and 
the alloy of 3. atoms tin + 1 atom lead. M. Kupffer found 
that an alloy of 2£ atoms tin + l atom lead, neither under¬ 
goes contraction nor dilatation, but is precisely the mean of 
that of the two metals alloyed. 

The following table exhibits the specific gravity of the 
amalgams of tin:— 


Amalgams of 
Tin. Mercury. 

1 atom 1 atom 

2 1 

4 1 

6 1 


Specific gravity 
of alloy. 

Mean specific 
gr. of metals. 

Differences. 

11-3816 

10-3447 

9-3185 

8-8218 

11-3480 

10-2946 

9-2658 

8-7635 

+ 0-0336 
+ 0-0501 
+ 0-0527 
+ 0-0583 


Of amal¬ 
gams of tin. 


Here the specific gravity is always above the mean, so that 
the metals, when they unite, diminish in volume, and this dimin¬ 
ution increases as the quantity of tin increases. 

The following table exhibits the specific gravity of various 
amalgams of lead:— 


Specific gravity. 

Mean gravity. 

Differences. 

13-1581 

13-0397 

12-8648 

13-1116 

13-0003 

12-8147 

+ 0-0465 
+ 0-0394 
+ 0-0501 


Volumes of 
Lead. Mercury. 

1 + 4 

1 + 3 

1 + 2 


Of amal- 



Here also the volume diminishes when the two metals com- 
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Chap. L bine; and the alloy composed of 1 volume lead, and 3 volumes 
mercury, undergoes the least contraction.* 

The alteration in volume which takes place when bodies 
unite together, and the quantity of heat evolved, or absorbed 
during the union, when studied with more accuracy than they 
have hitherto been, will doubtless furnish most important data 
for investigating the nature of affinity, and for determining the 
difference in the intensity of this force in different combinations. 
I shall therefore give a few more examples. 

1. The combinations of the metals with sulphur are all 
definite, and generally intimate. In all cases hitherto examin¬ 
ed, these combinations are accompanied by a diminution in 
bulk, which in some cases is very considerable. The follow¬ 
ing table exhibits the comppsition and specific gravity of sonje 
of these sulphurets:— 


Metals. 

Sp. gr. 

Atomic 

weights. 

Iron 

Zinc 

7-8 

6-861 


Lead 

11-357 

13 

Copper 

8-9 

4 

Bismuth 

9-833 

9 

Silver 

10-474 

13-5 

Mercury 

13-568 

12-5 

Sulphur 

2-086 

2 


Of sulphu- 
reti. 


Names of sulphurets. ! 

i 

MetaL 

Constituents. 

Sutphu#'* 

Sp.gr. 

Ditto by 
calculation. 

Differences. 

Protosulphuret of 





0-174 

iron 

1 atom + 1 atom 

4-518 

4-344 

Bisulphuret of 






iron 

i 

+ 2 

4-83 

3-1695 

1-6605 

Sulphuret of zinc 

i 

+ 1 

4-044 

3-960 

0-084 

Sulphuret of lead 
Disulphuret of 

i 

+ 1 

• 

7-602 

7-115 

0-487 

copper 

2 

+ 1 

5-792 

5-383 

0-309 

Sulphuret of 






bismuth 

1 

+ 1 

7-591 

6-647 

0-943 

Sulphuret of 






mercury 

1 

+ 1 

7-780 

7-730 

0-056 

Sulphuret of 






silver 

1 

+ 1 

7-2 

6-9176 

0-2824 


* Ann, de Cbim. et de Phys. xl. 286. 
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The most remarkable of these compounds is the bisulphuret 
of iron, which is composed of 1 atom iron*+ 2 atoms sulphur. 
When iron combines with sulphur, atom to atom, the specific 
gravity is considerably above the mean, being 4*518. Now, 
when sulphur, which has a specific gravity of 2*086, combines 
in a sulphuret having a specific gravity more than double, one 
would expect that the specific gravity of the compound should 
diminish. It comes out by calculation only 3*4465: but is 
really 4*83; so that the specific gravity has increased almost 
two-fifths. 

2. Oxygen being in a gaseous state and metals solid, we 
cannot so well determine the diminution of bulk which takes 
place when they combine. Yet as the oxygen is condensed 
into a solid in all of these compounds, we have it in our power 
at least to observe the comparative condensation, which may 
suggest some useful ideas. I shall therefore give the follow¬ 
ing examples of these combinations :— 


Oxides. 

1 Protoxide of lead 

2 Red lead . 

3 Peroxide of lead 
Peroxide of tin . 

1 Red oxide of copper . 

2 Black oxide of copper 
Oxide of bismuth 

1 Black oxide of mercury 

2 Red oxide of mercury 
Oxide of silver . 
Chloride of silver 
Oxide of nickel 


Composition. 


13 lead 

+ 

1 oxygen 

13 

4 * 

1*5 

13 

+ 

2 

7*25 tin 

+ 

2 

8 copper 

+ 

1 

4 

+ 

1 

9 bismuth 

+ 

1 

25 mercury 

+ 

1 

25 

+ 

2 

13*5 silver 

+ 

1 

13*5 

+ 

4*5 chlorine 

3*25 nickel 

+ 

1 oxygen. 


If we reckon the specific gravity of water unity, the specific 
gravity of oxygen gas and chlorine gas referred to water is: 
Oxygen . . . 0*0013723 

Chlorine • • 0*00308325 
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OXIDES. 

Spur. 

Sn.gr.bjr calculi- 
tlon, auppoiing no 
condenution. 

Density, tup. 
posing the 
calculated 
density to 
be 1. 

Protoxide of lead ' . 
Red lead . 

Peroxide of lead 

9*277 

9-096 

8-902 

0-019136 

0-013068 

0-010261 

48-469' 

69-605 

86-755 

Peroxide' of tin . 

6-97 

0-006342 

109-90 

Red oxide of copper . 
Black oxide of do. 

6-093 

6-401 

0-012308 

0-006857 

49-619 

93-477 

Oxide of bismuth . * 

8-211 

0-013674 

60-049 

Black oxide of mercury 
Red oxide of do. < 

10- 69 

11- 085 

0-035590 

0-018502 

30-036 

59-913# 

Oxide of silver . 
Chloride of do. . 

7-143 

5-129 

0-020158 

0-012436 

iK* 

35-435 

41-243 

Peroxide of nickel 

4-846 

0-005829 1 83-133 


The last column of this table enabUwus to compare the in¬ 
crease of density which these combinations undergo with each 
other. We observe, contrary to what might have been ex¬ 
pected, that the density increases with the quantity of oxygen 
added. This holds in the case of lead, copper, and mercury. It 
held also in the case of sulphur, in the former table. It would 
seem then to be a general law, that the diminution of volume 
increases in proportion to the quantity of the lightest substance 
added to the compound. Yet these additional doses of oxygen 
are more easily expelled by heat, than the portion which con¬ 
stitutes the protoxide. 

The increase of density differs in every one of these examples. 
It is greatest in the peroxide of tin, and black oxide of copper, 
which are both difficult of decomposition by heat; though I 
have converted black oxide of copper into red oxide by an in¬ 
tense heat. The most easily decomposed oxide in the table, 
is She black oxide of mercury, and its increase of density is the 
least. Red oxide of mercury resists decomposition better, and 
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its increase of density is greater. Oxide of silver is also easily s«ct. ill. 
decomposed by heat, and its increase of density is compara¬ 
tively low. 

We ought to be cautious in drawing conclusions from such 
tables, till the specific gravity of the metallic oxides be deter¬ 
mined with more precision than has hitherto been done. I 
have observed that the specific gravity of black ojfchle of copper 
increases the oftener it has been exposed to a reef heat. The 
same thing perhaps may hold with the otKer oxides; such of 
them at least as may be exposed to such a process. 

3. There is another general principle respecting the specific *™ianation 
heat of bodies, which was investigated with much ingenuity by of liquidity. 
Dr Irvine, and which deserves to be explained in consequence 
of the great importance attached to it, and the many ingenious 
theories founded upon it. According to Dr Irvine, when a body 
changes its state, its specific heat changes at the same time, 
and it changes according to a law, which may be thus expressed 
—when a solid becomes a liquid, its specific heat increases, 
when a liquid becomes an elastic fluid, its specific heat in¬ 
creases. On the other hand, when an elastic fluid is convert¬ 
ed into a liquid, its specific heat diminishes, and when a liquid 
is converted into a solid, its specific heat diminishes. 

I am not aware that any attempts have hitherto been made 
to establish the accuracy,of this law, except in the case of 
water, and the results are so discordant that little confidence 
can be placed in them. Water, as is well known, exists in three 
states. 1. That of a solid, when it is called ice. 2. That of 
a liquid, when it is called waiter. And, 3. That of a gaseous 
fluid, when i$ is called steam. 

(1.) The specific heat of ice has been determined as 
follows, 


By Clement and Desorme 

0-72 

By Dr Irvine 

0-8 

By Avogadro 

0*92 

Mean . * . 

0-813 


\ (2.) The specific heat of water is 1. 
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Chap, l. (3.) The specific heat of steam:— 


By Delaroche and Berard . 

0-8470 

By Avogadro 

1-225 

By Crawford 

1-55 

Mean 

1-207 


These experiments, the best we have, give as the specific 
heat of 

Ice* . . . 0-813 

Water . . . 1-000 

Steam .t . . 1-207 

The law then holds with respect to that substance. But it 
would be dangerous to generalize farther, till it has been de¬ 
termined experimentally whether the rule holds in other sub¬ 
stances besides water. Sulphur, and such of the volatile oils 
as become solid when exposed to moderate cold, might* be 
examined without any insuperable difficulty. 

SECTION IV.—OF THE CELERITY OF THE COMMUNICATION 
or HEAT. 

Heat enters 1 . It is generally admitted that heat is disposed to enter 

&od leaves ® ^ 

bodies with into, or to leave the different kinds of matter with the same 

velocity.* degree of celerity. This is the foundation of the mode of de¬ 
termining the specific heat of bodies, by the time which they 
take in cooling. For it is obvious, that unless heat separate 
from every body, with the same celerity, we never can judge 
of the quantity of heat which each contains under the same 
temperature by this method. But if heat leave every body 
with the same celerity, then that body will be theJongest in 
cooling which contains the most heat, and Consequently has 
the greatest quantity to lose. In this way, the specific heats 
of various metals, woods, and liquids, have been determined, 
and the results agree with experiments made in a different 
w&y. So far as we know at present, there is no exception to 
this general law. . t 
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2. When a body of some length is applied to a source of Sect. IV. 
heat by one extremity, while a thermometer is attached to its 
other extremity, we shall find that a certain portion of the ®^“‘ h 
heat will pass through the body to the thermometer, and cause bodies- 
it to rise. When heat passes in this way, it is said to be con¬ 
ducted through the body. Now, if we try various substances 
in this way, we shall find a great difference in the quantity of 
heat which they allow to pass. Some under such circum¬ 
stances speedily become hot, and transmit a great deal of heat, 
while in others, the temperature rises comparatively less, and 
they transmit less beat to the thermometer. The first kind 
are said to be good conductors of heat; the second kind are called 
bad conductors. The metals are the best conductors among 
solid bodies. Stones, bricks, and earths, arc much inferior in 
this respect; and liquids, and elastic fluids, when their particles 
are prevented from moving, or when their mobility is greatly 
retarded, are exceedingly bad conductors; but they are good 
conductors when they are at perfect liberty to move from the 
hot to the cold body. 

There is a sensible difference between the conducting power 
of different metals, even when placed as nearly as possible in 
the same circumstances. If the extremity of a silver wire, a 
few inches in length, be held in the flame of a candle, the other 
end soon becomes so hot that it burns the fingers; whereas a 
platinum wire, of the same length, may be held in the flame of 
a candle for any length of time without producing that effect. 

A method of determining the relative conducting powers of Expert- 
the metals was contrived by Dr Franklin, and executed by Dr 
Ingenhousz, in the year 1780, which, though it does not give housz ‘ 
any very exact results, enables us at least to form some notions 
of the relative intensities of each. Wires of gold, silver, cop¬ 
per, tin, steel, iron, and lead, of exactly the same size and 
length, were fixed at equal distances in a piece of wood, 
through which they passed perpendicularly. The portion of 
the wires above the wood (which was the most considerable) 
was covered with a coat of white wax by dipping them in 
melted wax. That part of the wires below the wood was 
now plunged into olive oil heated nearly to 212.° That 
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wire was considered as the best con¬ 
ductor, which melted the wax highest 
up. Twelve experiments were made. 
The figure in the margin represents 
the wires above the wood in one of 
these experiments, and the cross lines 
show how high the wax was melted in 
each. In all the experiments the wax 
was melted highest up on the silver 
wire, next highest on the copper wire, 
and lowest of all on the leaden wire. 
In the others it varied. But gold 
and tin seem to stand next to copper, 
then comes iron, and then, steel. 

So that, according to these experi¬ 
ments, the conducting power of the 
seven metals tried is in the following 
order:— # 

Silver, 
Copper, 
Gold, 7 

Tin, 5 

Iron, 7 
Steel, 5 
Lead. 



v 


But the most interesting set of experiments on this subject 
has been made by M. Despretz. He employed bars of the 
different substances of the same size, and covered with a coat¬ 
ing of varnish. One of the ends of the bar was heated by a 
lamp, while a thermometer was applied to the other. The 
height to which the thermometer rose after the lamp had ex¬ 
hausted its effect, measured the conducting powers of the 
bodies. The following table exhibits the conducting powers 
of the various substances tried by Despretz, according to the 
results of his experiments:—f 


* Nouvelles Experiences, par Dr Ingenhousz, p. 380. 
t Ann. de Chim. et de Phys. xix. 97. 
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Conducting power Sect. IV. 


Gold 

• 

1.00 

Platinum . 

• • . 

98-1 

Silver 

• • 

97-3 

Copper 

. 

89-82 

Iron 

• • 

37-41 

Zinc 

• • 

36-37 

Tin 


30-38 

Lead 


17-96 

Marble 


2-34 

Porcelain . 


1-22 

Brick earth 


MS* 


It is probable that this difference in the rate in which heat 
passes through bodies is connected with the closeness of their 
texture, or at least with the contiguity of the particles of which 
they are composed. A set of experiments made by MM. Of Dela- 
Aug. Delarive and Alph. de Candolle corroborates this view Decandoiie. 
of the subject.f They took pieces of dry wood, about 5J 
inches long, 1^ inch broad, and 1 inch thick. At about 1£ 
inch from the extremity of these pieces of wood, a hole was 
bored, reaching to the centre of the piece, and rather more than 
|th flch in diameter. Five such holes were made in each 
piece, at the distance of rather more than f ths of an inch from 
each other. • Into each of these holes was put a little mercury, 
into which the bulb of a thermometer was plunged. Over the 
mercury was strewed a little lycopodium powder, to prevent 
radiation of heat from the mercury. One of the extremities 
of the piece of wood was inserted in a case of tin plate, about 
fths of an inch long, so as not to cover any of the holes. This 
apparatus was suspended freely in the ai^; and a spirit lamp 
was plaeed under the extremity covered by the tin plate. The 
flame was prevented from striking against any other part of 
the wood by the chimney of the lamp, and by pieces of glass 
placed vertically between it and the wood, which were care¬ 
fully renewed whenever the heat began to pass through them. 

Care was taken to regulate the heat so as to prevent all rjsk 


* Trait6 Elementaire de Physique, par M. Despretz, p. 201. 
t Ann. de Chim. et de Phys. xl. 91. 
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Chap, i. of injuring the texture of the wood. Some of these pieces of 
wood were cut, so that the woody fibres extended longitudinally, 
or in the direction of the wood. Others were in the contrary 
direction, so that the length of the piece was in the direction 
from the pith to the bark of the tree. 

The heat was continued in, each case for about a quarter of 
an hour after all the thermometers had ceased to ascend. The 
following .table exhibits the rise of the several thermometers 
in these experiments above the temperature of the room in 
which the experiments were conducted. 

I. The woody fibres being longitudinal, or in the direction 
by which the heat flowed. 


Names of the woods. 

Centigrade Thermometer. 

1st 

therm. 

0 

2d 

therm. 

3d 

therm 

4th 

therm 

5th 

therm 

Crataegus aria 

83° 

45° 

21°*2 

9°*2 

4°*4 

Nut wood 

80*13 

43 

19*63 

9*19 

5*13 

Oak 

81*7 

41*2 

17*5 

7*2 

3*7 

Fir 

84 

39*25 

20*6 

8*5 

3*7 

Poplar 

79*8 

34*2 

14*2 

6*2 

2*8 


II. The heat flowing in a direction opposite to that the 
woody fibres or across them. 



Centigrade Thermometer 

Names of the woods. 

1st 

2d 

3d 

4th 

5th 


therm 

therm. 

therm. 

therm 

therm. 

Nut wood 

99°*5 

37°*43 

13°*19 

6° 

3°*25 

Oak 

79*3 

22*75 

7*5 

3*6 

2*4 

Fir 

70*9 

13*8 

4*5 

2*5 

1*9 

Cork 

78*5 

13*75 

3*44 

1*56 

1 


The following table exhibits the height to which the second 
thermometer would have risen, on the supposition that the first 
thermometer in every case rose 100° above the temperature of 
the atmosphere. 

I. Woody fibres longitudinal. 

Crataegus aria ..... 54*28 

Nut wood ...... 53.7 

Oak .... ... 50*5 
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Fir . 

47*62 

Poplar.. 

42*91 

Heat flowing across the woody fibres. 


Nut wood ...... 

37*59 

Oak ...... 

28-57 

Fir .. 

19*6 

Cork ...... 

17*5 


This table would give the relative conducting powers of the 
different woods, if their 'specific gravity and power of radiating 
heat were the same in all. Gut this not being the case, it 
affords only an approximation. 

In general, we see that the hardest woods conduct heat best; 
though this is not accurately true, as nut wood conducts 
rather better than oak, though the latter is the hardest of the 
two. 

We see how much better wood conducts heat in the direction 
of the woody fibres than across them; and this difference in¬ 
creases with the badness of the wood as a conductor. The 
conducting powers in the two directions may be represented 
very nearly by the following numbers:— 


Nut wood 

Oak 

Fir 


Longitudinally. 

5 

5 

5 


Across the fibres. 

3-46 

2-83 

2-05 


This inferiority in the conducting power of wood, when the 
heat moves perpendicularly to the direction of the woody fibres, 
will enable us to explain the reason why the temperature in 
the interior of the trunk of a tree, is nearly that of the soil from 
which they draw their nourishment. 

The only other set of experiments on this subject with or Dr 
winch I am acquainted, was made by Dr Trail, professor of Trail ‘ 
medical jurisprudence in Edinburgh, on various liquids. The 
liquids under examination were put into a wooden cylinder, 
four inches long and two inches in diameter. A delicate 
thermometer was fixed so that its bulb was in the axis of this 
cylinder, at some distance from its bottom. An iron cylinder 
was heated for 15 minutes, in boiling water, and then intro- 
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Ch»p. i. duced through a hole in the lid of the wooden box, till its ex¬ 
tremity was exactly half an inch from the bulb of the ther¬ 
mometer. The time which the thermometer took to rise three 
degrees was marked by a stop-watch, when the cylinder con¬ 
tained different liquids. The following table exhibits the 
results obtained:— 


Liquids. Time of heating 3°. 


Water . 

V 

5" 

Cow’s milk . . . 

8 

25 

Proof spirit. 

8 


Alcohol (0815) .... 

10 

45 

Olive oil. 

9 

50 

Mereury ..... 

0 

15 

1 Sulphate of iron ) 

5 Water f 

8 

- 

Saturated solution of a)urn 

9 

40 

Ditto of sulphate of soda 

6 

30 

Solution of potash (Pharm. Lond.) . 

8 

. 15* 


Passage One would, at first sight, be disposed to conclude, that the 
though conducting power of these liquids is inversely as the time 
pends on*" necessal 7 to cause the thermometer to .rise three degrees, 
the expan- Were that sup'position well founded, mercury would be the+est, 
and alcohol the worst conductor of all the liquids tried. But 
if we consider the way in which the experiments were made, 
we must be sensible, that the rise of the thermometer was 
chiefly influenced by the change of density produced in the 
liquid, by augmenting its temperature. Those liquids, whoso 
specific gravity diminishes most rapidly when heated, would 
allow the least heat to pass through them; because the par¬ 
ticles, as they receive heat, would ascend most rapidly to the 
surface. Accordingly, alcohol, which undergoes the greatest 
expansion from heat, was the liquid which allowed the heat to 
pass downwards most slowly. While mercury, whose density 
' undergoes an insignificant augmentation from the addition of 
three degrees of heat, allowed the heat to pass through it much 
morerapidly than any of the other liquids. To make satisfactory 
experiments on the conducting powers of liquids, it would be 

* Nicholson’s Jour. xii. 138. 
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necessary to guard against tms mobility of their particles, Sect, iv. 
which opposes such an obstacle to the downward motion of 
heat through them, that Count Rumford was of opinion, that 
it prevented it altogether, till the contrary was shown by the 
experiments of Dr Murray and my own. 

Experiments have also been made by Dalton and Davy, ?«»»«« 
upon the time that a thermometer takes to cool a certain througi 
number of degrees in different gases. ease, ‘ 

The following table shows the results: the first column 
gives the time a thermometer took to cool 15° or 20° by 
Dalton’s trials; the second column the time a thermometer 
took to sink for each gas, from 160° to 106°, in 21 cubic 
inches of each gas in Davy’s trials :— 


Gases 

Time of Cooling 


Chlorine 


186" 

Carbonic acid •. 

112" 

165 

Sulphuretted Hydrogerf 

100 + 

— 

Nitrous oxide 

100 + 

150 

Olefiant gas 

100 + 

75 

Common air 

100 

129 

Oxygen 

100 

107 

Azotic gas 

100 

90 

Nitrous gas. 

90 

— 

Gas from pit coal 

70 

55 

Hydrogen gas 

40* 

45t 


These two columns do not agree very well with each other, 
owing probably to diversities in the mode of conducting the 
trials; but we see in general, that bodies cool slowest in the 
heaviest, and most rapidly in the lightest gases. It is obvi¬ 
ous that the rate of cooling depends chiefly upon the mobility 
of the gaseous particles. The process is different from the 
conduction of heat by solid bodies. 

Mr Graham has shown, by a set of very decisive experi¬ 
ments, that the mobility, or the rate of diffusion of different 
gases, upon which the rate of cooling in them obviously de- 


* Dalton’s New System of Chem. i. 117. 
.+ Phil. Trans. 1817, p. 60. 
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Chap, i. pends, is inversely as tb® square root of the specific gravity 
of each gas. The following table exhibits the result of bis 
experiments compered, with theory ;— 


Hydrogen 

Carburetted hydrogen 
Olefiant gas 
Carbonic oxide 
Azotic gas 
Oxygen 

Sulphuretted hydrogen 
Protoxide of azote 
Carbonic acid 
Sulphurous acid 



Date ofDURiuon. 



By expert, 
ment. 

By theory. 

Speafir gra¬ 
vity of aum. 


3-83 

3-7947 

0-0694 


1-344 

1-3414 

0-555 


1-0191 

1-0140 

0-972 


1-0149 

1-0140 

0-972 


1-0143 

0-0140 

0-972 


0-9487 

0-9487 

1-111 


0-95 

0-9204 

1-1805 


0-82 

0-8091 

1-527 


0-812 

0-8091 

1-527 


0-68 

0-6708 

2-222 


which bo- 3. Heat is communicated from hot bodies to colder, with so 

din cool, much the greater celerity the greater the difference between 
the temperature of the two bodies is. Hence, when an iron 
ball is heated to redness and suspended in the air, it loses a 
very great deal of heat during the first few instants; but the 
quantity lost in an instant diminishes at a great rate as the 
ball approaches the temperature of the air in which it is 
suspended. 

Newton* Isaac Newton was of opinion, that the quantities of 

heat lost in given small times, are proportional to the excess 
of heat remaining in the hot body, or to the difference between 
its temperature and that of the air; and therefore, thftt the 
quantities of heat lost in equal divisions of time constitute a 
series of propprtionals, or form a geometrical progression. 
From a set of experiments on the cqolipg of mercury and 
water, published in 1750, by Riobmann,* appears that the 
Newtonian law holds pretty nearly at as high temperatures aa 
120°. But beyond that point the verification does not seem 
to have been attemptecLf 


* Novi Commentarii Acad. Scien. Imper. PetropoL toip. iii. p. 308. 

+ Novi Comment. Acad. Scient. Imperalis Petropofitanae, iii. 308. 
From Biebmann'a experiments in this paper, on the rate of cooling of 
wafer, mercury, alcohol, naphtha, oil of turpentine, and linseed oil, be 
might have deduced the difference ii\ the specific heats of bodies. But 
this idea does not seem to have occurred to him. 
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Dr Martine, of St Andrews, in an Essay on the Heating Sect, iv. 
and Cooling of Bodiest, published in 1739, showed that the Bxperi- 
Newtonian law is not strictly accurate even at pretty low Matting 
temperatures; and that if it were so, bodies would take an 
infinite time to cool down to the temperature of the surround¬ 
ing medium. He endeavoured, both from a number of expe¬ 
riments made by Muschenbroek, and by some of his own, to 
show that the decrements of heat were partly equable and 
partly in proportion to the subsisting heats. But the bodies 
experimented on were never raised to a higher temperature 
than 112°—a point too low to enable him to deduce the true 
law of cooling. Yet Dr Martine had the merit of first point¬ 
ing out the inaccuracy of the Newtonian law. 

Erxleben demonstrated, by decisive experiments, in a disser- of Ende- 
tation published in the eighth volume of the Nova CoMmen- 
taria of the Gottingen Society, that the deviation of the 
Newtonian law from the truth' increases rapidly as the tem¬ 
perature increases, and that we should fall into very great 
errors if we extended the law much beyond the temperatures 
*at which it has been verified. 

M. De Laroche, of Geneva, in a paper on some properties of D*ia- 
of radiant heat, published in 1812,* pointed out the same devi- ro ° *' 
ation; though he dltes not seem to have been aware of the 
previous experiments of Erxleben. From his experiments it 
would appear, that the Newtonian law holds tolerably near 
at temperatures below 212°, but the error increases as the 
temperature augments, and at last becomes very great. 

The prize dissertation of Dulong and Petit on the measure oe Duiong 
of temperature, and .the laws of the communication of heat, e 1 
published in 1818, contains an elaborate investigation of the 
law of oooling. From their experiments, it is sufficiently 
obvious, that at temperatures above 212°, the rate of oooling 
deviates enormously from the Newtonian law. The exhibi¬ 
tion of a single set of their experiments Will be sufficient to 
demonstrate this. The following table exhibits tbe rath of 
cooling of a mercurial thermometer in a vacuum: the first 
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column represents the temperature according to the centi¬ 
grade scale; the second column gives the degrees of heat lost 
per minute at the corresponding temperatures, supposing the 
rate of cooling for a minute to be equable:— 


240° 






10°-69 

220 






8-81 

200 






7-40 

180 






6-10 

160 






4-89 

W40 






3-88 

120 






3-02 

100 






2-30 

80 






1-74 


Were the Newtonian lav accurate, the velocity of cooling 
at 200° ought to be twice that of 100°: we see from the 
table that it is more than thrice. The velocity of cooling at 
240° ought to be thrice that at 80°: we see from the table 
that it is more than six times as great.* 

I shall now endeavour to state the principal facts respecting 
the cooling of bodies. For our knowledge of them we are* 
almost entirely indebted to the dissertation of Dulong and 
Petit, which has been just referred to. 

(1.) When a body cools in a vacuum, $e heat which it loses 
is owing entirely to radiation. When it codlsin any kind of 
air, the^process goes on more rapidly, because the quantity of 
hdat radiated is the same as in vacuo, whale an additional * 
quantity of heat is .conducted away by the air or gAs. 

(2.) The rate of cooling of a liquid confined in a vessel, is 
not altered by the size nor by the shape of that vessel. 

(3.) The velocity of cooling of a thermometer in vacuo, 
for a constant excess of temperature, increases'in a geome¬ 
trical progression, when the temperature of Surrounding 
medium increases in an arithmetical progre^ysidn.. The ratio 
of this geometrical progression is the same, whatever be the 
excess of temperature considered. The 1 truth qpjthis law will 
be*-evident from the following table 
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Excew of temp, 
of the therm, 
centigr. 

Velocity of 
cooling 
Water at 0°. 

Ditto 

Water at S0°. 

Ditto 

Water at 40°. 

.Ditto 

Water at 60°. 

Ditto 

Water at 80°. 

240* 

10°-69 

12-40 

14-35 

_ 


220 

8-81 

10-41 

11-98 

_ 


200 

7-40 

8-68 

10-01 

11-64 

13-45 

180 

6-10 

7-04 

8-20 

9-55 

11-05 

160 

4-89 

5-67 

6-61 

7-68 

8-95 

140 

3-88 

4-57 

5-32 

6-14 

7-19 

120 

3-02 

3-56 

4-15 

4-84 

5-64 

100 

2*30 

2-74 

3*16 

3-68 

4-29 

80 

1-74 

1-99 

2-30 

2-73 

3-18 

60 


1-40 

1-62 

1-88 

* 2-17 


If we compare the five last columns of this table with each 
other, we shall find that the mean ratio is 1*161. 

In general, this geometrical progression requires to be dimi¬ 
nished by a constant quantity, in consequence of the heat 
radiated back to the hot body from the walls of the vessel in 
which it is cooling. 

(4.) When a body cools in vacuo, the time of cooling is 
materially influenced by the nature of the surface of the hot 
body; those bodies cooling soonest which radiate best. But 
this difference does not affect the law of cooling in vacuo. 

(5.) When a body cools in any gas, the same portion of its Communi. 
heat is carried off by radiation that would be dissipated if it heat a ‘ 
were cooling in a vacuum. Another portion is conducted off th" extent 
by the gas. This last portion is not affected by the nature of ^ u 8 “ h r ^' e 
the surface of the hot body. It depends upon the conducting 
power of the different gases. 

4. The celerity with which heat is communicated from 
hotter bodies to colder ones, when all other things are equal, 
is proportional to the extent of contact and closeness of com¬ 
munication between the bodies. 

Every person is disposed to admit this law from general 
experience. It is obvious enough, that if we have two cubes 
and two spheres of iron, if we heat one of each sort and lay it 
on the other, the heat would be communicated much faster 
from the hot cube to the cold one, than from the hot sphere 
to the cold one. 

When the masses which we compare are of the same shape. 
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Chap, l but differ only in size, the smaller will cool in a shorter time 
than the larger. Suppose two cubes of gold, the one 1 inch 
in diameter, and the other 2. The smaller cube*will cool 
sooner than the larger, if both be placed in the same circum¬ 
stances ; because the surface of the larger cube is only four 
times greater than that of the smaller, while the quantity of 
matter in it is eight times greater. 

This general principle enables us to see why heat passes 
very slowly through those bodies which have a rough and 
spongy texture. Wood transmits heat more slowly than metal 
on this account. ‘ Cork still more slowly than wood. Wool, 
feathers, or furs, exceed even cork in the slowness with which 
heat passes through them. It is indeed true that the inter¬ 
stices of these bodies are .filled with air; but as this fluid is 
in a state of stagnation, and the particles at some distance 
from each other, it gives little assistance, or rather offers a 
strong resistance to the transmission of heat. This is the 
reason why such materials are so effectual in keeping our 
bodies warm in cold weather. They may be equally emj^p^ed 
to prevent heat from entering into bodies. If wc wish to pre¬ 
vent a lump of ice from melting in a warm place, we cannot 
do better than wrap it in plenty of flannel* or furs, or the like 
materials, which produce the wished-for effect, by retarding 
the communication of heat to the ice from the air and the- 
other bodies in the neighbourhood. 

Flutda This retardation of the communication of heat does not 
neat more take place in fluids equally as solids. Fluids receive hedt, 
than solid*, and transmit it generally more rapidly than solids. Of this 
we have an obvious example in the air; which, though very 
rare and light, cools bodies exposed to it very fast. When a 
hot body is plunged into water, it cools much sooner than it 
would do if plunged into a mass of sand or iron filings. This 
difference is owing to the easy mobility of the particles of 
And why. fluids. When any portion of a fluid receives heat, it becomes 
specifically lighter, and of course ascends; another portion of 
cold fluid supplies its pique, Is heated in its turn, becomes 
dilated and ascends; and &ie renewal of cold particles will con¬ 
tinue till the temperatur£of the hot body is sufficiently reduced. 
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This ascending potion of air, when a lump of red hot iron Sect, IV. 
is suspended in a room to cool, becomes evident when we hold Air ^ 
our hamf perpendicularly over the iron at some distance above 
it. Heat, by rarefying air, and thereby producing a motion awend. 
in it, is more quickly and equably dispersed through it, than 
through solid matter. Were air destitute of this property, 
that portion of it nearest the surface of the earth would soon 
become unfit for breathing, and would prove destructive to 
all the inhabitants of our planet. It is the mobility and ex¬ 
pansibility of air that preserves it in a state fit for living 
beings. 

But therfe is a circumstance which at first sight seems in¬ 
consistent with this property of air, and which therefore 
requires to-be explained; I allude; to the unequal distribution 
of temperature in the atmosphere. The part of the atmo¬ 
sphere contiguous to the surface of the earth is known to be 
hottest. As we ascend to a more elevated region, the air gets Linejfper- 
colder and colder; till at a certain height above the level of gelation, 
the sea, even in the torrid zone, we come to the region of 
perpetual congelation. The summits of the Andes,.some of 
which are elevated more than 21,000 feet above the level of the 
sea, arc perpetually covered with snow, even under the equa¬ 
tor. The Himalaya mountains are higher, and lie to the north 
of the tropic of Cancer; we need not be surprised, therefore, 
that their summits are covered with eternal snow. As we 
advance from the equator towards the poles, the line of per¬ 
petual snow, which at the equator is elevated 14,760 feet 
above the level of the sea, gradually approaches nearer the 
earth, till in latitude 70° it is only 2,834 feet above the level 
of the sea. The following diagram will give a better idea of 
the rate at which this height declines than could be obtained 
bj^the most elaborate description :— 
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The surface of the earth, instead of a quadrant of a circle, s ***- IV - 
which is nearly its true form, is represented as a straight line 
on which the degrees of latitude are marked, beginning at the 
line and proceeding to N. latitude 71°'5 on the North Cape. 

The perpendicular height above the surface of the earth, repre¬ 
senting the limit of perpetual congelation, is exaggerated about 
1000 times. 

From inspecting this diagram, it will be evident that the 
snow line, though connected with the latitude, is not abso¬ 
lutely regulated by it. Thus, in the Caucasus, in about lati¬ 
tude 42°£ N., the snow line is situated about 11,084 feet above 
the level of the sea; while in the Pyrenees, under the same 
latitude, it is only 8400 feet. In the Alps, it is 8220 feet 
above the level of the sea; while in the Carpathian, though 
situated a little farther north, it is 8526 feet or 326 feet higher. 

In Norway, in latitude 67°, it is 3835 feet above the level of 
the sea; while in Iceland, in latitude 66°, it is only 3084. 

These apparent anomalies are easily accounted for. Wherc- 
ever an extensive table-land occurs, its effect becomes mani¬ 
fest upon the atmosphere, and elevates the line of congelation 
considerably. Thus Mexico constitutes a table-land, elevated 
about 8000 feet above the level of the sea: the consequence 
is, that the snow line is only 660 feet lower than under the 
equator. This is the reason why the snow line is so high in 
the Himalaya mountains. 

Wherever extensive glaciers are formed, they have a tend¬ 
ency to sink the temperature of the country, and by gradually 
creeping lower down, they depress the line of congelation in 
that place : hence the reason why the line of congelation is 
lower in the Alps than the Carpathians. In the Doflrines, 
there are glaciers in one place only : hence the reason why 
the line of congelation is higher in Norway than in Iceland. 

Various methods of calculating the height of the line of con¬ 
gelation have been proposed by ingenious philosophers of our 
own time ; but it is obvious that no general rule can apply to 
all cases. * • 

Now, if air, the moment it is expanded by heat, begins to 
ascend to a higher part of the atmosphere, and if it continue *"«■*»«» 

‘ with its to- 

lumr. 
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Cbitp. r. ts/Tise till it come to air of the same density with itself, how 
/re we to account for this regular diminution of heat, as W6 
ascend ? It would appear at first sight, that the higher parts 
of the atmosphere ought to he as hot, if not hotter, than those 
portions near the surface of the earth. The reason why this 
is not the case, is that the specific heat of air increases in pro¬ 
portion as its volume increases. But it is well known, that 
the higher from the surface of the earth any portion of the air 
is, the greater is its volume; for the volume of air is always 
inversely as the pressure upon it. At the surface of the sea, 
the incumbent air is* pressed upon by the whole atmosphere 
above it. As we ascend, the air is pressed upon by all the 
portion of atmosphere above it, while the portion below ceases 
to have any action.on it. The density of air continually de¬ 
creases as we aBcend in the atmosphere, and of course its bulk 
continually augments. The rate at which this augmentation of 
volume takes place will be obvious from the following table:—* 


Height in milee 
above the tea. 

Air. 

Density. 

Volume. 

Height of Barometer. 

0 

i 

1 

30 inches. 

2*705 

• i 

2 

.15 

5*41 

4 

4 

H- 7 * 5 

3*75 

8*115 

• k 

8 

10*82 

• TS 

16 

1*875 

13*525 

• Vs 

32 (t 

0*9375 

16*23 

• nV 

64 

0*46875 


We see that when the height increases in an arithmetical. 
ratio, the volume increases in a geometrical ratio. t 

Now, it has been experimentally ascertained, that as thd: 
volume of air increases, its specific heat augments in the samd 
proportion. If a receiver, standing over the plate of aff air^ 
pump, and having a thermometer suspended in it, be exhausted, 
the thermometer suddenly sinks a few degrees, and then 
gradually rises again, till it acquires the temperature of the 
room in which the air-pump stands. When the air is agai^ 
let into the receiver, the thermometer as suddenly rises a few 

* When the barometer (at 32°) falls 0*001 inch, it indicates an elevation 
of 0*954 feet; so that the elevation of 1 foot causes the barometer to fall 
(at 82°) 0*00105 inch, according to the experiment of General Roy. 
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degrees, and then subsides again. Mr Dlalton concluded Sect- iv. 
from his observations, that the true elevation of the thermo¬ 
meter, when air is admitted into an exhausted receiver, is 50°. 

But as he does not inform us how far the exhaustion was 
carried in his experimental, we can draw no conclusions from 
his ingenious deductions. Professor Leslie, of Edinburgh, 
made a very ingenious set of experiments on this subject, 
which it will be proper to state. 

He employed an excellent air-pump, and a glass receiver Heatevoiy- 
of the very largest dimensions, and approaohing somewhat to is con- 
the spherical form. A very delicate thermometer was sus- den8ed ‘ 
pended vertically a few inches above the plate of the air-pump. 

One-fifth of the air of the receive? was exhausted, and the 
apparatus left at liberty, till the .enclosed thermometer had 
acquired the temperature of the room. The stop-cock was 
then suddenly opened, and the air allowed to return into the 
receiver. The thermometer rose very rapidly three centesimal 
degrees, from which point it afterwards slowly‘descended. 
Two-fifths of the air were then exhausted, and the experiment 
repeated. In like manner the rise of the thermometer was 
observed when three-fifths of the air, four-fifths, and |g§dths 
were exhausted and allowed to return suddenly into the re¬ 
ceiver. The following table shows the results 

Air withdrawn and 
then let in. 

• i 

§ 

5 

y 

i 

m 

Before any conclusion could be drawn from these experi¬ 
ments, it was necessary to know what, part of the beat was 
consupied on the sides of the receiver. To be able to form 
some idea of this, the experiments were repeated with another 
receiver of the same shape as the former hut of only half the 
size. The following table exhibits the results 


Rise of the thermometer. 

3° centigrade 
5*3 
1 
8 

8-3 
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Rarefaction, 

i 

! 

I 

f 

188 


a 


Rise of therm. 
1°*8 centigrade 

3- 2 

4- 2 
4-8 
5 


These newquantities obviouslyfollowthe same progression as 
the former. They are in fact each §ths of the former numbers. 
Now, the smaller receiver having under the fourth part of the 
surface of the larger only the eighth part of its contents, ex¬ 
poses comparatively twice the extent of surface : hence the 
rise of temperature which takos place in its included air must 
be the same as would have happened, if, while its capacity re¬ 
mained the same, the surface of the first receiver had been 
exactly doubled. 

Mr Leslie very ingeniously supposes that the air holds one 
part of the heat, while two parts and four parts are respec¬ 
tively expended on the inside of the receivers. If we admit 
this conjecture, the results correspond accurately with obser¬ 
vation ; for the air in the large receiver would retain one- 
third, and in the small one-fifth of the whole heat evolved, and 
the rise of temperature in the two sets of experiments would 
be as 5 to 3, aa was actually the case. If we multiply the rise 
of the first thermometer by 3, we obtain the true quantity of 
heat evolved, as in the following table:— 


Rarefaction. 

* 

2 
S 
5 
Z 

£ 

§88 

But these numbers cannot indicate the heat evolved by re¬ 
storing the usual density to the whole air in the receiver. In 
the first experiment, only f ths of the air in the receiver were 
restored to the usual density; for the ftli admitted had al¬ 
ready the density of the external air. In the secoitd experi¬ 
ment, fths of the air were restored,to their usual density j in 
the third fths, in the fourth j-fh, and in the fifth y $ n dth. To 
obtain the true numbers we must add f, f, f , f, and' §§£ sue- 


Rise of therm. 

9° centigrade 
16 
21 

24 

25 
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cessively to each number 

We obtain the true heat evolved _ 

as follows:— 

• 

Rarefaction. 

Rise of therm. 


ll°-25 centigrade 

i 

26-6 

# 

52-5 

i 

120 

3,03 

300 • 

. 7500 

Thus according to the experiments and hypothesis of Leslie, 

when air of the following 

densities is restored to its original 

density represented by 1, 

the heat evolved is as follows:— 

Density of the air. 

Heat evolved. 

i* 

0° Fahrenheit 

0-8 

20-6?5 * 

0-6 

48- 

0-4 

94-5 

0*2 

216 

0-0003 - 

13500 


Now, this evolution of heat is obviously owing entirely to 
a diminution of the specific heat of the air by condensation. 
It is obvious that there must be a corresponding increase of 
specific heat from rarefaction. 

Let 6 denote the density of the air, then 45 ^^ will de¬ 
note the heat evolved, when the density is reduced to unity ; * 


* It will be proper to explain how this formula was obtained by Mr 


Leslie. 

Let A P be a portion of a para¬ 
bola, having B F for its axis, and 
A B for an ordinate; and let A B 
= BF, Divide the ordinate A B 
into five equal parts, representing 
the five equal divisions of the mer¬ 
curial column corresponding to the 
different densities of the air repre¬ 
sented in file first column of the 
table given in page 109. From 
'each of these divisions, raise per. 
pendiculara CD, parallel to BF, 


F 



c 
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of if the air be condensed, then 45 ^ will denote the 

cold evolved, when the air is rarefied to 1. Let iff be re¬ 
quired to determine by this formula, how much heat is evolved 

and meeting the curve. Then, if B C be the density of the remaining air, 
the rise of temperature is exhibited by C D. For, &om the nature of the 
curve, (2 A B—A C) A C = C D X P, (the parameter, which is equal 
to B F). But A B was made = 5, and B F = 5°, the ultimate rise* of 

the thermometer. Whence CD — ^ - 9 . When the dcn- 

o 

sity is |, A C = 3, and C D becomes 4 - 2, as in the table (page 109). 
The conformity of the numbers in the table, with the abscisses of the para¬ 
bola, is therefore evident. * 

It was remarked in the text, that the two tables exhibited in ^ges 109 
and 110 are to each other as 5 to 3. In these two sets of experiments, 
the different sizes of the receivers only affect the experimental results by 
the different ratios between their surfaces and contents ; since in other re¬ 
spects, as the proportion is the same, the temperature must be unaffected, 
the quantity of air and the heat developed being always in the same pro¬ 
portion. Let then x — number of additional degrees, to which the heat 
absorbed ‘by'the large glass would raise the temperature of tU^-hir, sup¬ 
posing the corresponding quantity of developed heat actuallyjjeceived by 
the air = 1. Then the temperature to which the included aimrould have 
risen, had the glass not affected it, is to the actual rise as 1 -f- x : 1. 

Again, since in the glass with the smallest diameter, the relative effect 
of it is twiee as great as that of the glass with the large diameter ; hence, 
in it, if the air absorb 1, the glass will absorb 2 x of heat. So that the 
total heat will be to the actual rise, as l + 2 *: 1. But in the two sets of 
experiments, the actual rise of the thermometer is as 3: b; 3, being the 
rise in the smaller, and 5, in the large receiver. Therefore, 3 (1 + 2 ar) 
= heat actually evolved in the small receiver, and S (1 -j- x) ss heat ac¬ 
tually evolved in the large; supposing the receivers not to have absorhed 
any. But the circumstances of the two experiments being absolutely the 
same, these two quantities must be equal. We have therefore 3 (1 -J- 2 x) 
= 5 (1 + ar); or x zz 2. Hence the whole heat evolved in the small 
receiver, was five times the rise of the thermometer; and in the large, 
thrice that of the rise of the thermometer; or the true rise is indicated by 
the following table:— 

$ ... 9° centigrade 

I ... 1« 

* • • . • 21 
i ... 24 , 

Extreme . . 23 
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when the density of air is doubled. Here 0=2. The for- Sect. IV. 
mula becomes '45 (2—£) or 45 X l-5=67°-5 Fahrenheit. 

RequirSd the heat evolved, when, air is condensed 30 times. 

Here 0 = 30, we have 45 (30—^) = 45 X 29-966 = 1348°-5. 

Let us apply this formula to the diminution of heat as we 
ascend in the atmosphere. In an observation by Lasius, the 
barometer at Goslar stood at 29‘5 inches, and at the top of 


Let A G be part of a parabola 
as before, G B the absciss, and A B 
the ordinate. Divide A B into 
any number of equal p.-.rts, then if 
A B bo the density qf the aii^ and 
B 4, B 3, 8cc. any other densities, 
then E 4, F 3, will represent the 
corresponding thermometrical rises 1 
as formerly explained. But it must 
be observed, that these rises are 
the heats actually evolved, only 
when the air is suffered to regain 
its usual density. And as the ca¬ 
pacity bf air for heat is inversely 
as its density, these results must be 
increased in the ratio of B 4, B 3, 



responding to these densities; or the heats belonging to thq densities B 4, 
B 3, &c. are respectively as A C, A D, &c. Now, by the nature of the 
parabola, A 4 (A B + B 4) or A B' 2 —B 4 8 = P + E 4 : or E 4 oc (i. e. 


■p A. 

varies as) A B 2 —B 4*. But B 4 : B A : : E 4 : A C ; or A C oc ; 
so, A C a Now, if A B = 1, and B 4 = x, then A C 


<x 


I— xi 



, or A C 



y where y is a constant co-effi¬ 


cient to be determined by experiment. Let us assume any of the densities 
given in the above table, as $, the corresponding increment is 16, which, 
to give the true increment, is to be increased in the ratio of $ : 1 or 3 : 5, 

16X5 80 3 

or it is —-—=—~. Now, in the formula, x is _, whence it becomes 
"3 5 

y=™ or y — 80* Hence, y = 25. Wherefore, the 

decrement of temperature, at any density, x is 25° — x \ the density of 


« common air being 1. In the text, 1 have substituted 45 for 25, in order 
to adapt the formula to Fahrenheit’s scale. 

I 
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Cha P* ** the Brocken, at 26*444 inches: required from this the dif¬ 
ference of temperature. If we reckon the density of air at 
Goslar 1, to find its density at the top of the Brocken, we 
say 29*5 : 26*444 : : 1 : 0*896 = density of air at the top 
of the Brocken. By substitution, the formula becomes 45 
(1*116—0*896) = 45 X 0*22 = 9°*9 equal to the difference 
between the air at Goslar and at the top of the Brocken. 
Lasius found the difference 9°*4, which differs only by half a 
degree from that given by the formula. 

This formula, however, though it furnishes a valuable ap¬ 
proximation, is not quite correct; for if we calculate from it 
what the mean temperature ought to be on the summit of Ben- 
Nevis, we obtain about*32 0 .* Yet we know that the summit 
of that mountain is below fhe level of perpetual congelation, 
which in Scotland is elevated to the height of about 6500 feet, 
exceeding that of any mountain in Great Britain. 

It is obvious from the details here entered into, that the 
temperature of the air must diminish in proportion as its 
height increases above the level of the sea; because its density 
. diminishes, and consequently its specific heat increases exactly 

The same in that ratio. But the same weight of air, at all elevation^ 
airItalf above any place, contains exactly the same quantity of heat. 
tain» the™ 1 * ^ at ^ a quantity of air were suddenly transported -frojo 
same heat. an elevated region to the level of the sea, its density would he 
continually increasing during its descent, while its specific 
heat would dimin i sh in the same proportion, 'dfid when it 
reached the level of the sea, its temperature ih tJonsequence 
would be just as high as that of other portions of airlift the 
same latitude and elevation. Air, therefore, does not feelculd 

t* * 

* This calculation is made on the supposition that the mean annua} tem¬ 
perature at Fort-William is 47°- It lies abodt 53 minutes farther north 
than Glasgow. Now, the mean temperature at Glasgow is vel*y nearly 
4T<*-75; while the mean temperature of London is nearly 50°. The differ¬ 
ence between these two temperatures is 2°^, whfe^he difference .between 
the latitudes is very nearly 4 degrees. Front this it would appear, that 
in Great Britain, every additional degree pf latitude diminishes the tem¬ 
perature about 0*55 Of a degree of Fahrenheit. It is obvious from this, 
that the mean heat at Fort-William is not under 47°. It should be 47°*8; 
which would make the mean heat at the summit of Ben-Nevis 32°*4. 
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in consequence of falling from an elevated situation; though Stet ‘ v ~ 
this be an opinion commonly entertained; but in consequence 
of its being suddenly transported from a more northerly to a 
more southerly situation. Thus, the unequal distribution of 
temperature in the atmosphere, when properly understood, 
constitutes no objection to the mobility and ascent of air, when 
its temperature is increased. 

SECTION V.—OF THE RADIATION, TRANSMISSION, AND 
POLARIZATION OF HEAT. 

The radiation of heat having been first investigated by 
means of the thermometer, and the transmission and polariza¬ 
tion of heat taking place when it passes in rays, the subject 
naturally claims a place in this chapter. ^ 

The first rude attempt to examine radiation was made by 
Mariotte. In the year 1682, he mentioned, at a meeting of Mariotte. 
the French academy of sciences, that the heat of a fire re¬ 
flected by a burning mirror is sensible in its focus; but when 
a pane bf glass is interposed between the mirror and its focus, 
the heat is no longer sensible.* Lambert, the celebrated or Lam- 
German mathematician, was one of the first persons who re¬ 
peated and varied this experiment. He placed burning char¬ 
coal in the focus of a mirror, while another mirror was standing 
parallel to it, at the distance of 24 feet. A combustible body 
placed in the focus of this last mirror was kindled. Yet when 
the light of a clear burning fire was collected in the focus of 
a large lens, the heat evolved was scarce sensible to the hand. 

Scheele, in his Treatise on Air and Fire, published in 1777, OfSchede. 
made many important and new observations on the radiation 
of heat. He observed that the radiant heat from the fire 
passes through the air without heating that fluid, and that no 
aerial currents, however, strong, have any tendency to inter¬ 
cept it. If we interpose a pane of glass between the fire and 
our face, the light passes through the glass with but little dimi¬ 
nution ; but the whole of the heat is intercepted. A glass 
mirror reflects the light of a fire, but not its heat, which it ab- 
* Mem. Paris, i. 344. 
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Chap. l. sorbs and retains, while a polished metallic mirror reflects 
r ~ both the light and the "heat. The glass, when placed before 
the fire, soon becomes hot, but a polished metal may be held 
a long time in that position without becoming sensibly warm. 
But if we blacken its surface by holding it over a burning 
candle, it cannot be kept four minutes in the hand opposite the 
fire without acquiring so much heat as to excite pain.* 
rerfpirtet These experiments of Scheele were repeated and varied by 
and King. Saussure, Pictet, and K!ing, between the years 1785 and 1790; 

they were the first to introduce specula of tin, which consi¬ 
derably facilitated the future investigation of the subject. 

Of Here- In the year 1800, an elaborate paper on the heat of the 
solar rays, was published in the .Philosophical Transactions, 
by Sir William Herschell. jrle had been occupied in making 
telescopic observations on the sun, and employed coloured 
glasses to 1 enable him to look at that luminary; but found 
that when they were dark enough to exclude the excess of 
light, they soon became so hot as to crack and break in pieces. 
This led him to investigate the heating powers of the different 
coloured rays of the solar spectrum. 

It is well known that when a solar ray is made to pass through 
a triangular prism of glass, and received upon a white plane 
at some considerable distance, instead of a round image of the 
sun, it forms an oblong spectrum consisting of seven different 
coloured rays; namely, red, orange, yellowy green, blue, indigo, 
and violet, of which the reel is the least and the violet the most 
refracted, and. the refrangibility of the others is in the order 
of their names. He found (as had been done before him) 
that the violet ray possesses the least heating power, and that 
the heating power of the spectrum increases from the violet 
HcatiDg end to the red extremity of the spectrum. The following' 

the rays, little table shows the rise of the thermometer in the violet ray, 

the green ray, and the red ray:— 

Violet . l6° 

Green . 22’4 ’ 

Red . 55 

* Scheele on Air and Fire, p. 66. English Trnnsl. 
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Herschell had previously examined the illuminating power s«<*- v. 
of the different coloured rays of the spectrum, and he found 
that the greatest illuminating power resided in the middle of 
the spectrum, that part of it in which the yellow and the green 
pass into each other. The violet ray has the least illuminating Their Mu- 
power ; that of the red ray is greater, though much less than jH,w“r. ng 
the yellow-green. The illuminating powers of these three rays 
he found as follows:— 

Violet . . 1 

Red . . 2 

Yellow-green . 4 

This remarkable difference between the law which the rays 
of the solar spectrum follow in illuminating and heating bodies, 
led Herschell to suspect that in all probability the heating 
power does not terminate with the visible spectrum, but • 
extends to some distance beyond it. Upon placing the 
thermometer below the limit of the solar spectrum, he found 
that it still continued to rise. The maximum point of eleva¬ 
tion lay between ' s and \ inch beyond the red ray, the spectrum 
being received on a board 52 inches distant from the prism. 

The heating power still continued sensible at the distance of 
1| inch from the extremities of the red ray. „ 

These experiments were repeated soon after by Mr Leslie, Jjjjjf 
who employed for the purpose his differential thermometer. Le *> 

He found the greatest heat in the red ray, and no effect what¬ 
ever beyond the visible spectrum. This induced him to call 
in question the accuracy of Herschell’s observations, and to re¬ 
fuse his assent to them.* Landriani had already announced 
that the greatest heat of the prismatic spectrum was in the 
yellow ray ;t and Rochon had found the point of greatest heat 
situated between the yellow and the red fay but the obser¬ 
vations of these philosophers do not seem to have been known 
either to Herschell or Leslie. 

Sir Henry Englefield repeated Herschell’s experiments soon |?j d EngIe ~ 

* Nicholson's 4to Journal, iv. 244. 

f Volta; lettere sull’aria inflamabile,nativa della paludi; 1777, p> 136. 

t Recueil do Mcmoires, sur la Mecanique et la Physique, 1785, p. 348. 
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after the appearance of Leslie’s paper. His results agreed 
with those of Herschell. He found the greatest heat beyond 
the limit of the red ray.* 

They were repeated again, in 1813, by M. Berard, in Ber¬ 
th ollet’s laboratory, by means of an apparatus furnished at the 
expense of that eminent chemical philosopher. He employed 
a heliostade, by means of which the prismatic spectrum was 
rendered stationary. He found the heating power of the violet 
•ray least, and it gradually augmented as the thermometer passed 
towards the red extremity of the spectrum. But the heating , 
power did not terminate with the red ray; it was sensible half 
an inch beyond it, though at that distance it was diminished 
to one-fifth.f 

These different experiments and observations appearddf‘s6 
contradictory, and so inconsistent with each other, that che¬ 
mists were at a loss what conclusions* to draw. The? subject 
was partially elucidated by Wunch,| and still more cdmpletely 
by Seebeck,§ whose experiments appear to have been con¬ 
tinued for at least ten years. Seebeck found, as all preceding 
observers had done, that the thermometer was elevated when 
placed in any one of the coloured rays of the solar spectrum. 
But the position of the point of greatest intensity depends 
upon the nature of the prism by which these rays artf refracted. 

When a hollow glass prism filled with water, oil of tur¬ 
pentine, or alcohol, is employed, the point where the intensity 
of the heat is the greatest is situated in the yellow ray. 

When the .prism is filled with a solution of corrosive subli¬ 
mate, and sal ammoniac, (recommended by Blair in his paper 
on the achromatic telescope,) or with sulphuric acid, the 
greatest heat is in the orange ray. 

When the prism is of crown glass or common tchite glass, 
the greatest heat is in the red ray. 

When flint-glass prisms are used, the heat is greatest with- 

* Royal Institution Joum. 1802, p. 202. 

Ann. de Chim. lxxxv. 309. 

$ Magazin der Gesellsch. naturf. jjreund. in Berlin, 1807. 

$ Achandl. der Konigk,, AbSd,, tVispensehaften, in Berlin, 1818-19, 
p. 305. 
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out the spectrum at some distance beyond the red ray. When Sect. v. 
Bohemian flint-glass prisms were employed, the greatest heat 
was still beyond the red ray; but nearer than when English 
flint-glass prisms were employed. 

These facts being known and understood, it is easy to ac¬ 
count for the different results obtained by different experi¬ 
menters. They depended obviously upon the kind of prism 
employed by each. 

Thus it is established that heating rays are found in every 
part pf the coloured spectrum; but they are accumulated in 
greatest abundance at the least refracted end. When a flint 
glass prism is used, they are accumulated in greatest abun¬ 
dance beyond the red ray, and quite beyond the visible spec¬ 
trum. Since the heating and illuminating rays may be thus 
separated, we have no evidence that they are the same. They 
seem rather to consist of two distinct kinds of rays, one of 
which illuminates, and the other heats objects. 

Besides these two species of rays, the solar spectrum ap- Chemical 
pears to contain a third species of ray, which has been distin- refrangible, 
guishedby the name of ckemiccdray, because it produces chemi¬ 
cal changes on bodies. If a piece of chalk be immersed in a so¬ 
lution of nitrate of silver , and then exposed to the direct rays 
of the sun, it acquires a dark colour, owing to the deposition 
of a thin pellicle of silver upon its surface.* Chloride of sil¬ 
ver is almost instantly blackened by exposure to the direct 
rays of the sun. In the same manner oxides -of gold and mer¬ 
cury are reduced when exposed to the solar ray. Scheele, and 
after him Senebier, found that these changes are not produced 
by the red ray, nor by the rays near the least refrangible end 
of the spectrum. A feeble effect is produced by the green 
ray; but the greatest and most rapid alteration is produced 
when the oxides ^ chlorides are exposed to the violet or most 
refrangible ray. 

When plants grow in the dark, they are said to be etiolated, 
and their colour is white. When such a plant is exposed to 

* Mr Scanlan has shown, that nitrate of silver is not blackened by ex¬ 
posure to light, unless it is mixed with some organic matter. Thus it 
becomes black if allowed to touch paper. 
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sunshine, it speedily begins to assume a gr&en colour. Now, 
in this case also, the least refrangible rays have but little or 
no effect; but the change takes place rapidly, when the plant 
is placed in the violet ray. Berard found that when the least 
refrangible half of the solar spectrum is collected into a focus 
by a convex glass, it forms an exceedingly brilliant and colour¬ 
less light, in which ehloride of silver may be kept without 
undergoing any alteration in colour. But when it is put into 
the focus formed by concentrating the most refrangible half 
of the spectrum, though this focus is much less brilliant, it 
blackens in a few minutes. Dr Wollaston found that chloride 
of silver blackened still more speedily, than it did in the violet 
ray, when placed entirely above the visible spectrum at some 
distance from the limit of the violet ray. The same result 
was obtained nearly about the same tltae, by Messrs Better 
and Bockmann, in Germany. Thus it appears that the che¬ 
mical rays are still more refrangible than the illuminating rays, 
and that they extend beyond them.* 

The solar spectrum, then, consists of at least three distinct * 
species of rays; namely, illuminating rays, constituting the 
visible spectrum; heating rays, less refrangible than the visible 
rays, and varying in the place of their greatest intensity ac¬ 
cording to the nature of the prism through which they are 
made to pass; and chemical rays y more refrangible than the 
others, and having the*place of their greatest intensity beyond 
the uppermost limit of the visible spectrum. These three 
kinds of ray| move in straight lines from the sun. We know 
not whether they all possess the same velocity; though there 
is no proof whatever of any difference in this respect. 

Rays of heat are capable of radiating from the surface of 
hot bodies, precisely as rays of light do from luminous bodies. 
The most important facts respecting the &fferences between 
bodies as radiators of heat, were ascertained by Mr Leslie, of 
Edinburgh, and made known by the publication of his Treatise 

* 'Seebeck observed that chloride of silver when put into the red ray, 
acquires a pale rose colour. This is occasioned by the heat, and the effect 
accoidmgiy is gicate&t in the hottest part of the spcctium. 
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on Heat , in 1804? It will be proper to give a view of the Sect, v . 
most,, important facts discovered by this very ingenious expe¬ 
rimenter. 

1. Mr Leslie filled with hot water a thin globe of bright Effect of 
tin, four inches in diameter, having a narrow neck, and placed coou^."" 
it on a slender frame in a warm room without a fire. The 
thermometer inserted in this globe sunk half-way from the 
original temperature of the water to that of the room in 156 
minutes. The same experiment was repeated, but the outside 

of the globe was now covered with a thin coat of lamp black. 

The time elapsed in cooling to the same temperature as in the 
last case was now only 81 minutes.* Here the rate of cool¬ 
ing was nearly doubled ; yet the only difference was the thin 
covering of lamp black. Nothing can afford a more striking 
proof than this of the effect of the surface of the hot body on 
the rate of its cooling. 

Count Rumford took two thin cylindrical brass vessels of 
the same size and shape, filled them both with hot water of 
the same temperature, and clothed the one with a covering of 
Irish linen, but left the other naked. The naked vessel cooled 
ten degrees in 55 minutes, but th'e one covered with linen 
cooled ten degrees in 36J minutes.t In this experiment, the 
linen produced a similar effect with the lamp black in the pre¬ 
ceding. Instead of retarding the escape of heat, as might have 
been expected, it produced the contrsfry effect. The same 
acceleration took place when the cylinder was coated with a 
thin covering of glue, of black or white paint, or when it was 
smoked with a candle. 

2. The variation in the rate of cooling occasioned by coat- Greatest in 
ing the hot vessel with different substances is greatest when 

the air of the room in which the experiments are made is per¬ 
fectly still.-. The (^Ference diminishes when the atmosphere 
is agitated, and in very strong winds it disappears almost en¬ 
tirely. Thus two globes of tin, one bright, the other covered 
with lamp black, being filled with hot water, and exposed to 

i 

* Leslie’s Inquiry into the Nature of Heat, p. 268. 

t Nicholson’s Jour. ix. 60, 
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winds of various degrees of violence, were ftund by Mr Leslie 
to lose half their heat in the following times:—* 

^ Clean Globe. Blackened Globe 

In a gentle gale . 44' 35' 

In a pretty strong breeze 23 20J 

In a vehement wind 9*5 9 

This is sufficient to convince us, that the effect of the lamp 
black in accelerating cooling cannot be owing to any power 
which it has of conducting heat, and communicating it to the 
air, but to the property which it has of radiating heat (to use 
the common expression) in a greater degree than clear metallic 
bodies.f That this is in reality the case is easily shown. 

3. When a canister of tin, of a cubic shape and considerable 
size, filled with hot water, i@ placed at the distance of a foot or 
two from a concave mirror of bright polished brass, having a 
delicate thermometer in the focus, the thermometer experiences 
a certain elevation. If the canister be coated with lamp 
black, the thermometer rises much higher than when the metal 
is left bright. Here we perceive that more heat radiates from 
the lamp black than the clear metal; since the elevation of the 
thermometer is in some degree the measure of the radiation* 
A common thermometer does not answer well in similar expe¬ 
riments, because it is affected by every change of temperature 
in the foofii in which the experiments are t «iade. But Mr 
Leslie has invented another, to which we are indebted for all 
the precision that has been introduced into the subject. He 
has distinguished it by the name of the differential thermometer. 
It was employed also by Count Rumford in his researches. 

This thermometer consists of a small glass tube bent into 
the shape of the letter U, and terminating at each extremity 
in a small hollow ball, nearly of the same size; the tube con¬ 
tains a little sulphuric acid tinged red wi£h carmine, and suf¬ 
ficient to fill the greatest part of it. The glass balls are full 

* Inqury into the Nature o( Heat, p. 271. 

t Petit and Dulong have slfown by direct exneriments, that the quantity 
of heat taken away from hot bodies by gas by conduction is independent of 
the nature of the surface of the'hot body. See Annals of Philosophy, 
xiii. 322. 
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of air, and both communicate with the intermediate tube. To Sect, v. 
one of the legs of the tube is affixed a small ivory scale, divid¬ 
ed into 100 degrees; and the sulphuric acid is so disposed, 
that in the graduated leg its upper surface stands opposite to 
the part of the scale marked 0. The glass ball attached to the 
leg of the instrument to which the scale is attached, is, by way 
of distinction, called the focal ball. Suppose this thermometer 
brought into a warm room, the heat will act equally upon both 
balls, and, expanding the included air equally in each, the 
liquor in the tube will remain stationary. But, suppose the 
focal ball exposed to heat while the other ball is not; in that 
case the air included in the focal ball will expand, while that 
in the other is not affected. It will therefore press more upon 
the liquid in the tube, which will of course advance towards 
the cold ball, and therefore the liquid will rise in the tube 
above 0, and the rise will be proportional to the degree of 
heat applied to the focal ball. This thermometer, therefore, 
is peculiarly adapted for ascertaining the degree of heat accu¬ 
mulated in a particular point, while the surrounding atmo¬ 
sphere is but little affect jdj as happens in the focus of a reflect¬ 
ing mirror. No change in the temperature of the room in 
which the instrument is kept is indicated by it, while the 
slightest alteration in the spot where the focal ball is placed is 
immediately announced by it. 

In making experiments on the radiatiSn of heat, Mr Leslie 
employed hollow tin cubes, varying in size from three inches 
to ten, filled with hot water, and placed before a tin reflec¬ 
tor, having-the differential thermometer in the focus. The 
reflector employed was of the parabolic figure, and about 14 
inches in diameter. This apparatus afforded the means of as¬ 
certaining the effect of different surfaces in radiating heat. 

It was only necessary to coat the surface of the canister 
with the various substances whose radiating properties were 
to be tried, and expose it, thus coated and filled with hot water, 
before the reflector. The heat radiated in each case would 
be collected into the focus where the focal ball of the differen¬ 
tial thermometer was placed, and the rise of this instrument 
would indicate the proportional radiation of each surface. 
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These experiments were conducted with much address. The 
following are the principal results obtained:— 

4. When the nature and position of the canister is the same, 
the rise of the differential thermometer is always proportional 
to the difference between the temperature of the hot canister 
and that of the air in the room in which the experiment is 
made.* 

5. When the temperature of the canister is the same, the 
effect upon the differential thermometer diminishes as the dis¬ 
tance of the canister increases from the reflector, the focal hall 
being always understood to be placed in the focus pf the mirror. 
Thus, if the rise of the thermometer, when the canister was 
three feet from the mirror, be denoted by 100, it will amount 
only to 57 when the canister is removed to six feet. On sub¬ 
stituting a glass mirror for the reflector, and a charcoal fire 
for the canister, when the fire was at the distance of 10 feet 
the thermometer rose 37°, and at the distance of 30 feet it 
rose 21°.f From Mr Leslie’s experiments it follows, that the 
effect on the thermometer is very nearly inversely propor¬ 
tional to the distance of the canister from the reflector- He 
found likewise that when canisters of different sizes were used, 
heated to the same point, and placed at such distances that 
they all subtended the same angle at the reflector; in that 
case the effect of each upon the differential thermometer was 
nearly the same. Thus a canister of 


3 inches at 3 feet distance raised the thermometer . 50? 

~4 ~-—-4 . .'.54 

6--6 ........ 57 

10- 10 ..59 


From these experiments we learn, that the effect of the canister 
upon the thermometer is nearly proportional to the angle which 
it subtends, and likewise that the heat radiated from the can¬ 
ister suffers no sensible diminution during its passage through 
the air. 

,6. Heat radiates from the surface of hot bodies in all direc¬ 
tions; but from Mr Leslie’s experiments we learn, that the; 

t Ibid. p. 51. 


* Leslie, p. 14. 
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radiation is most copious in the direction perpendicular to the 
-surface of the hot body. When the canister is placed in an 
oblique position to the reflector, the effect diminishes, and the 
diminution increases with the obliquity of the canister. Mr 
Leslie has shown, that the effect in all positions is proportional 
to the visual magnitude of the canister as seen from the re¬ 
flector, or to its orthographic projection. Hence the action of 
the heated surface is proportional to the sine of its inclination 
to the reflector. 

Such are the effects of the temperature, the distance, and 
position of the canister with respect to the reflector. None of 
these, except the first, occasion any variation, in the quantity 
of heat-radiated, but merely in that portion of it which is col¬ 
lectedly the mirror and sent to the focal ball; but the case is 
different when the surface of the canister itself is altered. 

7. ,$tfr Leslie ascertained the power of different substances 
to r4$t|kte, by applying them in succession to a side of the 
cani$j£ri and observing what effect was produced upon the 
differential .thermometer. The following table exhibits the 
relative power of the different substances tried by that philo¬ 
sophy expressed by the elevation of the differential ther¬ 
mometer produced:— ■ 


Lamp black 

100 

Water by estimate . 

100+ 

Writing paper 

98 

Rosin 

96 

Sealing wax 

95 

Crown glass 

90 

China ink 

88 

lee 

85 

Minium . 

80 


Isinglass . . . 

80 

Plumbago • . 

75 

Tarnished lead 

45 

Mercury 

20 + 

Clean lead 

19 

Iron polished . . 

15 

Tin plate 

12 

Gold, silver, copper 

12 


From this table it appears, that the metals radiate much worse 
thah other substances, and that tin plate is one of the feeblest 
of the metallic bodies tried. Lamp black radiates more than 
eight times as much as this last metal, and crown glass 7*5 
times as much. 

8. Such are the radiating powers of different substances. 
But even when the substance continues the same, the radiation 
is very 'considerably modified by apparently trifling alterations 
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on its surface. Thus metals radiate more imperfectly than 
other bodies; but this imperfection depends upon the bright¬ 
ness and smoothness of their surface. When, by exposure to 
the air, the metal acquires that tarnish which is usually ascrib¬ 
ed at present to oxidizement, the power of radiating heat is 
greatly increased. Thus it appears from the preceding table, 
that the radiating power of lead, while bright, is only 19; but 
when its surface becomes tarnished, its radiating power be¬ 
comes no less than 45. The same change happens to tin, and 
to all the metals tried. 

When the smoothness of the surface is destroyed by scratch¬ 
ing the metal, its radiating power is increased. Thus, j£ the 
effect of a bright side of the canister be 12, it will be raised 
to 22 by rubbing the side,in one direction with a bit of fine 
sand paper.* But when the surface is rubbed across with 
sand paper, so as to form a new set of furrbws intersecting' 
the former ones, the radiating power is again somewhat dimin¬ 
ished. 


Varies with 
the thick¬ 
ness ot the 
coating. 


9. The radiating power of the different substances examined 
was ascertained by applying a thin covering of each to # one' of 
the sides of the canister. Now this coat may vary in thickness 
in any given degree. It becomes a question of some impor¬ 
tance to ascertain, whether the radiating power is influenced 
by the thickness to a given extent, or whether it continues the 
same, whatever be the thickness of the covering coat. This 
question Mr Leslie has likewise resolved. On a bright side 
of a canister he spread a thin coat of liquefied jelly, and four 
times the quantity upon another side; both dried into very thin 
films. The effect of the thinnest film was 38, that of the 
other 54. In this case the effect increased with the thickness 
of the coat. The augmentation goes on till the thickness of 
the coat of jelly amounts to about j^gdth of an inch; after 
which it remains stationary. When a surface of the canister 
was rubbed with olive oil, the effect was 51: a thicker coat of 
oil produced an effect of 59. Thus it appears*ibat when a 
metallic surface is covered with a coat of jelly or oil, the effect 
is proportional to the thickness of the coat, till this thickness 
* Leslie, p. 81 
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amounts to a certain quantity; but when a vitreous surface is 
covered by very thin coats of metal, no such change is perceived. 
A canister was employed, one of the sides of which was a glass 
plate. Upon this plate were applied in succession, very fine 
coats of gold, silver, and copper leaf. But notwithstanding 
their thinness, the effect was only 12, or the same that would 
have been produced by a thick coat of these very metals. But 
when glass, enamelled with gold, is used, the effect is somewhat 
increased; a proof that varying the thickness of the metallic 
coats would have the same effect as varying the thickness of 
jelly, provided they could be procured of sufficient tenuity.* 
As long as an increase of thickness alters the radiating power 
of the coat, it is obvious that the surface of the canister be¬ 
low exerts a certain degree of energy ; and the action exert¬ 
ed by metallic bodies appears to be greater than that exerted 
by vitreous bodies. 

It was shown long ago by Dr Franklin, that the colour of 
bodies has a considerable effect upon the rate at which they 
absorb heat. He' placed different coloured pieces of cloth, 
black, deep blue, lighter blue, green, purple, red, yellow, and 
white, upon snow, and exposed them to the direct rays of the 
sun. The pieces sank deeper in the snow in proportion as 
they absorbed more heat. Now, the black had sunk deepest, 
while the white had not sunk at all, and the others sank 
deeper in the order in which they are named, those nearest 
the black always sinking deepest. Sir Humphrey Davy made 
a similar experiment, about the commencement of his chemical 
career. Six pieces of copper, coloured black, blue, green, 
red, yellow, and white, with a small portion of cerate on their 
under surface, were exposed on a white board to the rays of 
the sun, and the time of the cerate melting noted. It took 
place in the’order in which the colours have been named. 
More lately, Dr Stark has repeated these experiments in a 
different manner, and has shown that colour has a considerable 
effect both*on the rate at which heat is absorbed and emit- 
ted.f 


Leslie, p. 110. 


t Phil. Trans. Ib34, p. 287. 
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„ Ch »p- He surrounded the bulb of a thermometer plunged into a 
glass tube with equal weights of wool dyed black, green, scar¬ 
let, and white. The tube was then plunged into boiling 
water, and the time which the thermometer took to rise fjom 
50° to 170« was noted. It was when the bulb was surrounded 
by the different coloured wools as follows:— 

Black . . 4' 30" 

Dark green . 5 

Scarlet . 5 30 

* White . . 8 

He next coated the bulb of an air thermometer‘with black, 
dark brown, orange red, yellow, and white,* and the heat of 
an Argand lamp about 3 inches distance was thrown upon this 
bulb by means of a planished tin reflector. The rise with the 
different colours was as follows:— 


Black 


83° 

Brown 


74 

Orange red 


58 

Yellow 


53- 

White 


45 


Dr Stark showed* also that the rate at which these different 
coloured bodies cool, follows precisely the same law as that in 
which they acquire heat. He surrounded the bulb of the ther¬ 
mometer with different coloured wool, and noted the time that 
it took to sink from 170° to 50°. It was as follows:— * 


Black wool 

21' 

Red 

26 

White 

27 


He surrounded the bulb with wheat flour coloured black, 
brown, yellow, and white;+ and noted the time of cooling from 
180° to 50°, as follows:— 


Black flour . 

. 

S' 50" 

Brown 

. 

11 

Yellow 

• 

12 

White 

• 

12 15 # 


* The black was given by lamp black, the other colours by peroxide of 
lead, red lead, protoxide of lead, and carbonate of lead. 

f Black by lamp black, brown by amber, yellow by gamboge. 
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From these experiments wc see the reason why the skin of s«ct. v. 
a negro is better suited to the torrid fcone than that of a 
European. 

10. When the focal ball is in its natural state, that is to Surface* 

... ... . , radiate and 

say, when its surface is vitreous, it has been already observed, absorb heat 
that the side of the hot canister coated with lamp black raises equnlIy " 
the thermometer 100°. If the experiment be repeated, cover¬ 
ing the focal ball with a smooth surface of tinfoil, instead of 
rising to 100°, the thermometer will only indicate 20°. A 
bright side of the canister will raise the thermoirfeter, when the 
focal ball is naked, 12°; but when the ball is covered with 
tinfoil, the elevation will not exceed 2|°* From these ex¬ 
periments it is obvious, that metal not only radiates heat worse 
than glass, but likewise that it is not nearly so capable of im¬ 
bibing it when the rays strike against its surface. If the sur¬ 
face of the tinfoil be furrowed by rubbing it with sand paper, 
the effect produced, when the focal ball is exposed in the focus, 
will be considerably increased.f It has been already observed 
that the radiating power of tin is likewise increased by scratch¬ 
ing it. These facts entitle us to conclude, that those surfaces 
which radiate heat most powerfully, likewise absorb it most 
abundantly when it impinges against them. 

11. The very contrary holds with respect to the reflectors, Reflection 

» » * inversely si 

as might indeed have been expected. Those surfaces which ladifttion. 
radiate heat best, reflect it worst; while the weakest radiating 
surfaces are the most powerful reflectors. Metals, of course, 
are much better reflectors than glass. When a glass mirror 
was used instead of the tin reflector, the differential thermo¬ 
meter rose only one degree; upon coating the surface of the 
mirror with lamp black, all effect was destroyed; when 
covered with a sheet of tinfoil the effect was 10°4 

To compare the relative intensity pf different substances sts 
reflectors, Mr Leslie placed thin smooth plates of the sub¬ 
stances to be tried before the principal reflector, and nearer 
than the jftoper focus. A now reflection was produced, and 
the rays were collected in a focus as much nearer the renec- 

t Ibid. p. 81 . 

K 


* Leslie, p. 19. 


t Ibid, p 20. 
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Ch »P- r * tor than the plate as the old focus was farther distant. dPie 


Reflecting comparative power 
power of r r 

various bo- follows:—* 
dies. 


of the different substances tried washes 

■ '* ■■ 
re 


Brass 

■ # 


100 

Silver 


. 

90 

Tinfoil 


• 

85 

Block tin . 


, 

80 

Steel 

• 

, 

70 


Lead . . . . ^.aft 

Tinfoil softened by mercury-'-TO 
Glass . . . . 10 ; 

Ditto coated with wax or oil & 


When the polish of the reflector is destroyedTby rubbing-it 
with sand paper, the effect is very much diminished. When’ 
the reflector is coated over with a solution of jelly, the effect 
is diminished in proportion as the thickness of the coat in-"* 
creases, till its diameter amounts to r^th part of an inch. 
The following table exhibits the intensityjof the reflector 
coated with jelly of various degrees of thickness:—f 


Thinness of coat. 


Effect. 

Naked Reflector 

• 

127 

400*000 

• • 

• 

98 

tot? do a 


. 

93 

1 

60oo 0 

• 

. 

87 

vuiujj 

■ 1 

• 

61 

TuhtJTJ 


• 

39 

TTCUW 

• • 


. ’* 29 

■5000 

• • 

. 

21 

T? fSTS 

a 

• 

15 


All these phenomena are precisely what might have been 
''expected, on the supposition that the 'intensity|of reflection is 
inversely that of radiation. Mr Leslie ha# shown that it is 
the anterior surface of reflectors only that acts. For when a 
glass mirror is employed, its power is not altered by scraping 
off the tin from its back, nor by grinding the posterior surface 
with sand or emery 4 

Such was the state of our knowledge of the radiation of 
heat, when Becquerel suggested, in the year 1826, a mode of 
measuring high degrees of heat, by^teanqpof the thermo- 
elgptric currents.} He formed his electric thermometer by 
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means 6f wires of platinum and palladium, communicating with Sect, v. 
a, galvanometer.* Some years afterwards, M. Nobili thought 7 ~ 
of constructing an electric thermoscope of great sensibility. 

H® employed for the purpose, twelve small bars of bismutb 
and antimony, which act most powerfully in producing thermo¬ 
electric currents. They were soldered together at the efc- 
tremity, and insulated everywhere else in the way represented 
in the diagram, where a represents the antimony bars, and b 
those of bismuth. They were packed ***** 
in a box, so that only the two ends of I 11 I I I I 

the pile, where the metals were solder- III III I 

ed together, were exposed. Copper 
wires, attached to the extreme bar, (the one of bismuth, the 
other of antimony,) served to communicate with the galvano¬ 
meter. He held the box in his hand, and touched with the 
exposed face of the pile the body whose tltnperature was to 
be determined. The diameter of the box was about two or 


three inches, and the base of each bar of metal was about 
one and a half inch square. 

M. Melloni haying ascertained by some trials, that the 
action of the thermo-electrjj pile or the thermo-multiplier , as 
it is called, depends more upon the numbers than the size of 
the elements of which it is composed, reduced each metallic 
bar to about one-thirtieth or one-fortieth of the size of those 
used by Nobili, and kept them isolated from each other, except 
where soldered, by slips of paper. He increased their num¬ 
bers to thirty or forty pairs, and fixed them in a compact 
bundle, so that the two extremities, where the bars are soldered, 
were free. Several additions were made by him to this appa¬ 
ratus, which it is unnecessary to describe minutely in this 
place, as this has been already done by Nobili and Melloni in 
1831.f 

By means of this apparatus, which is capable of detecting 


* 

* Galvanometers, as will be. explained in a subsequent part of this vo¬ 
lume, consist of a magnetic ne^Ule suspended freely, and enclosed in mhne- 
rous coils of tabulated wire/thraagh which the electricity that moves the 
needle passes. * 

f Ann. de Chim. et de Phys. xlviii. 198. 
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V rtttV,; 

Chap. I. 


Heat ra¬ 
diates 
through 
solids. 


Modified 

bythick- 

uess. 


_ much smaller quantities of heat than the differential thermo¬ 
meter,* and which acts with very great rapidity 5 a great num¬ 
ber of interesting experiments were made, and a great variety 
of most important facts ascertained by Melloni,f and. by Pro¬ 
fessor Forbesf of Edinburgh. I shall endeavour to lay the 
most striking of these new facts before the reader. 

12. Contrary to the opinion of Professor Leslie, heat is 
capable of radiating through many solid and liquid bodies, as 
well as through air and elastic fluids. 

13. The bodies through which heat is transmitted in rays, 
are generally transparent or translucent. The only exceptions 
which Melloni has met with, are black mica and black glass; 
both of which, though opaque, transmit heat from a lamp, from 
incandescent platinum, or from copper heated to 734° ; bat 
not from Copper heated to 212°. 

14. The quantity of heat transmitted through bodigB^j^ 
proportional to their transparency, but (except in. cryatals) 
seems connected with their refrangibility. Liquj|» are in 
general less permeable to heat than solids. To boclies which 
transmit heat well, Melloni has given the name of diathermic, 
or transcaloric bodies. 

15. The quantity of heat transmitted through transparent 
glass, is modified by the thickness of the glass. This will 
appear from the following table, exhibiting the quantity of 
heat transmitted and absorbed by glasses of various thickness, 

^-determined by Melloni, § the whole heat being 1000:— 

s v Tbtokneu. Trammitted. Abiorbed. 

Inches 

0*08^4 619 v 381 

0*1624 . . ... 576 . . 424 

0*2441 . . 558 . . 442 

0*3256 . . 549 . . 451 

We see from this that the greatest part of the heat 

* From the experiments of Professor Forbes, it would appear that the 
deviation 1° of the thermo-multiplier, is equivalent to ^&th or Ajth of a 
centigrade degree. * . / p 

Ann. de Chim. et de Phys. liii. 5 ; ly. 337 ; and lxi. 5. 

{ Philosophical Magazine, (3d series), vi. 134, 205,* 284, 366 ; vii. 
349 ; xii. 545; xiii. 97, 180. . * 

Ann. de Chim. et de Phys. liii. 39. 
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absorbed, is absorbed by the first portion of the plate of glass. 
Suppose the thickness of glass to be divided in idea into four 
slices of equal thickness, the quantity of heat lost in passing 
tbroughjeach would be 381, 43, 18, and 9. 

It is evident from this, that the transmission of heat through 
glass follows a different law from that of light. 

This is still farther confirmed by the following experiments 
of the same philosopher:— 

Thickness of glass. Rays transmitted. Rays stopped 

Inches. 

1- 063 . 484 516 

2- 126 . 380 620 

3- 189 . 303 697 

Here the rate of stoppage is 516, 215, 203. 

The following table from the same experimenter, shows the 
heat transmitted and absorbed in passing through various 
thicknesses of oil of colza:— * 


“Thickness. 

Inches. 


Rays transmitted. i * 

Rays stopped. 

0-2664 

• 

. 443 

557 

0-5328 


363 

637 

1-0656 


294 

706 

2*1312 


270 

730 

2*8035 


255 

745 

4*2630 


244 

756 


If we suppose the thickest portion of the oil divided into 
six slices, the respective thicknesses of which are 0*2664 inch, 
0-2664, 0-5328, 1-0656, 1*0656, 1-0656, we have the por¬ 
tions stopped at each slice as follows:— 

0-557 
0-180 
. 0-190 
0-082 
0-056 
0-040 

Thus we see that the stoppage, of heat in passing through 
the slices of oil of colza, diminishes just as in glass. 

It is obvious from this, that if a ray of heat be transmitted 
through a second plate of glass, much less heat will be stopped 
h an was by the first plate. 
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Chap. I. 16. It is well known that the quantity of light which passes 
'through diaphanous bodies, depends upon their transparency. 
If a body be perfectly transparent, the whole light will pass 
through.* If it be opaque, none will be transmitted; and the 
quantity through intermediate bodies will be proportioned to 
their degree of transparency. The same differences exists 
with regard to the transmission of heat through bodies, 
transmit™* There is one body, sal gemme , (or native transparent common 
all tbe heat, salt,) through which the whole heat passes, except what is re 
fleeted from its two surfaces. Suppose the whole heat to be 
1000, Mellon! found 923 of this, from whatever source, and 
though greatly below the point of being luminous, pass through 
a plate of sal gemme. The 77 lost are reflected from the 
surfaces of the salt. Mellgni has shown that the quantity 
reflected by the anterior surface is 39*3; consequently the 
quantity reflected* from the posterior surface must be 37*7. 

Thus, sal gemme, with respect o heat, is what a perfectly 
transparent body is to light. All other bodies, even thmgh 
colourless and transparent, exert an action similar to that* of 
Other bo- coloured glass upon light; that is to say, they stop certain 
ra y s ’ ai) d transmit others. The following table shows the 
. quantity of heat transmitted through glasses of various colours, 

and 0*0728 inch in thickness.f The whole heat being 100. 


Colourless glass 

Heat transmitted. 

40 

Deep red glass 

33 

Orange do- 

29 

Brilliant yellow 

11 

Apple green glass 

25 

Mineral green do. ... 

23 

Blue do. 

21 

Indigo, .... 

12 

Deep violet 

34 

Black and opaque 

17 


The effect of different bodies in stopping heat transmitted, 
is well exemplified in the following table of Melloni. The 
thickness of each body interposed as a screen, is 0*tJ233 

* The portion reflected at the surface of the body always excepted, 
f Ann. de Chim. et de Phys. lv. 379. 
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inch. Four sources of heat were employed; 1. A common SecU v - 
lamp, called by Melloni, lamp of Locat'elli; 2. A coil of pla¬ 
tinum wire kept incandescent by vapour of alcohol; 3. Copper 
blackened by the smoke of a candle, and heated to 734°; 

4. Blackened copper plate heated to 212°. The two first 
sources were luminous, the two last contained no sensible 
quantity of light whatever:—* 



Heat transmitted. Total being 
100°. , 

Screens. 

Lamp 
of Lo- 
catclli. 

Incan¬ 

descent 

plati. 

num. 

Copper 

heated 

to734». 

Ditto 
he&tdd 
to 212°. 

Sal gemme ...... 

92 

92 

92 

92 

Fluor spar, diaphanous and colourless 

78 

69 

42 

33 

Sal gemme, diaphanous but muddy 

65 

65 

65 

65 

Beryl', diaphanous, yellowish green 

54 

23 

13 

0 

Fluor spar, diaphanous, greenish 

46 

38 

24 

20 

Iceland spar, diaphanous, colourless 

39 

28 

6 

0 

Do. do. do. 

38 

28 

5 

0 

Crystal glass, diaphanous, colourless . 

39 

24 

6 

0 

Do. do. do. 

38 

26 

5 

0 

Hock crystal, diaphanous, colourless 

Do. smoked, diaphanous, brown 

■ 38 

28 

6 

0 

37 

28 

6 

0 

Bichromate of potash, diaphanous, orange 

34 

28 

15 

0 

Topaz, diaphanous, colourless 

33 

24 

4 

0 

Carbonate of lead, diaphanous, colourless 
Sulphate of barytes, diaphanous, slightly 

32 

23 

4 

0 

muddy ..... 

24 

18 

3 

0 

White agate, translucent, pearly 

23 

11 

2 

0 

Adularia, diaphanous, muddy, veined 
Amethyst, diaphanous, violet 

23 

19 

6 

0 

21 

9 

2 

0 

Artificial amber, diaphanous, yellow 

21 

6 

0 

0 

Beryl, diaphanous, bluish green 

19 

13 

2 

0 

Agate, translucent, yellow 

19 

12 

2 

0 

Borax, translucent, white 

18 

12 

8 

0 

Tourmalin, diaphanous, deep green 

18 

16 

3 

0 

Oxhorn, translucent, brown 

Gum, diaphanous, yellowish 

Sulphate of barytes, diaphanous and mud- 

18 

4 

0 

0 

18 

3 

0 

0 

dy, veined ..... 

17 

11 

3 

0 

Sulphate of lime, diaphanous, colourless 

14 

5 

0 

0 

Cornelian, translucent, brown 

14 


2 

0 

Citric acid, diaphanous, colourless 

11 


0 

r 

Carbonate of ammonia, diaphanous, .muddy 

12 


0 

Wh 

Jtocheile salt, diaphanous, colourless . 

11 


0 

Oi 


*.Ann. do Chim. ct dc Pliys. lv. 847. 
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Screens. 

Heat transmitted, 'lotal being 
212 .° 

Lamp 
of 1.0. 
catelli. 

Incan. 

descent 

plati 

num. 

Copper 
lieated 
to 734°. 

Ditto 
heated 
to 212° 

Amber, translucent, yellowish 

li 

5 

0 

0 

Alum, diaphanous, colourless 

9 

2 

0 

0 

Glue, diaphanous, yellowish brown 

9 

2 

0 

0 

Mother or pearl, translucent, white 

9 

0 

0 

0 

Sugar candy, diaphanous, colourless 

8 

0 

0 

0 

Fluor spar, translucent, green 

8 

13 

4 

3 

Fused sugar, diaphanous, yellowish 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Ice, diaphanous, colourless 

6 

0 

0 

0 


It is obvious from this table, that the quantity of heat 
transmitted bears no relation to the transparency of the bodies 
through which it passes; the quantity transmitted also evi¬ 
dently increases in every body, (sal gemme excepted) asq 
temperature of the source of heat increases. * 

The same principle was observed in all the liquids tried 
M. Melloni. The quantity of heat-transmitted diminished 
the source of heat diminished, precisely as when the heat was 
transmitted through solids. Out of twenty-eight liquids tried, 
only three exceptions occurred; namely, bisulphuret of carbon, 
chloride of sulphur, and protochloridc of phosphorus. And 
Melloni considers these exceptions as only apparent, and not 
real. 

Thus it appears that radiant heat from different sources, is 
absorbed in greater or smaller proportions in traversing dia¬ 
phanous bodies, both solid and liquid. But for the same body, 
the absorption increases constantly as the temperature of the 
source diminishes. 

The case is different with light. The palest and most 
feeble light, when passed through a transparent body, suffers 
just the same absorption as the strongest and brightest flame. 
Sal gemme allows the same proportion of heat of whatever 
intensity to pass through it. Heat, then, with respect to sal 
gemme, is in the same predicament as light with respect to 
transparent bodies. All the others intercept more and more 
heat as the temperature, of the source diminishes. It is clear 
from this, that these bodies allow certain rays of heat to pass, 
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while they intercept others. They act upon, heat precisely as Sect, v. 
coloured bodies do upon light. 

It follows from this that the rays of heat from different sources 
are not identic in their nature. The heat of boiling water, 
copper heated to 734°, incandescent platinum wire, and a 
flaming lamp, give each a greater quantity of rays of heat of a 
certain kind; just as coloured bodies give out each more light 
of a peculiar colour. 

Bodies may be divided into diathermic and athermic. The 
diathermic are divisible into two classes, universal and par¬ 
tial. To the first of these, analogous to colourless trans¬ 
parent bodies, belongs sal gemme; to the second, corre¬ 
sponding to coloured bodies, belong all the bodies in the 
preceding table, together with liqyids and diaphanous bodies 
in general. 

The athermic bodies include all the opaque bodies hitherto 
examined, excepting black glass and black mica, which, though 
impervious to light, yet allow heat from certain sources to be 
transmitted. The following little table exhibits the quantity 
transmitted from the same four sources, according to the ex¬ 
periments of Melloni:— # 


Screens. 

Black glass, thickness 0-03937 inch 
Ditto thickness 00787 4 inch 
Black mica, thickness 0-0236 inch 
Ditto thickness 0-03543 inch 


• 

Lamp 

Locatelh. 

Incan¬ 

descent 

platinum. 

Copper 
ol 734°. 

Copper 
of 2J2°, 

26 

25 

12 

o 

16 

15-5 

8 

0 

29 

28 

13 

0 

20 

20 

9 

0 


The whole heat is supposed as before to be 100. _ 

These bodies, though opaque, are diathermic, but partially 
so, since they transmit certain rays of heat and intercept 
others. 

Thus various bodies exercise the same power over heat that 
Coloured bodies do over light; that Is to say, they intercept 
certain rays while they transmit others. It is clear from the 
experiments of Herschell, that these rays differ in their refran- 


* Ann de Chim. et de Phys. lv. 358. 
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; Chap, i. gibility. It is easy from this to understand the reason why, 
in the solar spectrum, the point of greatest heat varies according 
to the nature of the prism used. Oil of turpentine stops a 
greater portion of the heat that would be transmitted in the 
orange and red rays, or below them, while it transmits that 
which passes with the yellow ray. Hence the point of 
greatest heat is in the yellow ray. A similar explanation ac¬ 
counts for the maximum heat being in the orange ray when 
the prism is a solution of corrosive sublimate or sal ammoniac; 
for its being in the red ray with a prism of crown glass, 
and below the red ray with a prism of flint glass, 
pertj ouhe ^ mA 7 P r0 P er here to describe a new property of 
soldi spec the solar spectrum, discovered by Melloni.* In a prism of 
5 ’ U!?: crown glass, the maximum heat, as has been already observed, 

is in the red ray of the spectrum. The heat diminishes as we 
ascend, and is least of all in the violet ray. It diminishes also 
as we descend, and disappears at a certain distance below the 
red ray. In the lower part of the obscure spectrum (as it may 
be termed) lines may be drawn, indicating points where the 
heat is equal with that of the coloured rays above the maximum 
point in the red ray. 

% Now if we determine the heat of the violet ray, and then 
make it to pass through a layer of water, 1 line in thickness, 
the heat passes through the water with little diminution. If 
we try the line isothermal with the violet ray, below the red 
ray, we shall find that the whole is stopped by the water. As 
we descend from the violet ray, more and more of the heat is 
stopped by the water: but as we ascend from the line isother¬ 
mal with the violet ray, below the red ray, more and more of 
the heat passes through the water. The following table gives 
the temperatures in the respective rays before and after the 
interposition of the water, in centigrade degrees:— 


* Ann. de Chim. et do Phys. xlviii. 385. 
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Violet . 


a 


Before, 

2° 

After, 

2 

0-00 

Indigo . 




5 

4*5 

0*10 

Blue 




9 

8 

0-11 

Green . 




12 

10 

0-17 

Yellow . 




25 

20 

0-28 

Orange . 

• 



29 

21 

0-42 

Red 

• 



32 

20 

0-57 

1st obscure band 



29 

14 

0-70 

2d do. 

do. 

. . 


25 

9 

0-74 

3d do. 

do. 



12 

3 

0-75 

4th do. 

do. 



9 

1 

0-88 

5th do. 

do. 



5 

0-5 

0-90 

6th do. 

do. 



2 

0 

1-00 


The last column gives the loss in hundred parts of the initial 
temperature, as calculated by Melloni. 

18. Melloni, and Professor Forbes, have shown by decisive 
experiments, that radiant heat is refrangible as well as radiant 
light; and that its rays differ from each other in their refran- 
gibility, for the refrangibility of heat from different sources 
was different. The rays from the lamp were more refran¬ 
gible than those from incandescent platinum; and these last 
.were more refrangible than the rays from copper heated to 
734°.* 

* 19. In the earlier experiments of Melloni, he did not 
that the rays of heat were polarized when passed through the 
tourmalin. But he afterwards found that this conclusion 
was hasty, and that the tourmalin polarizes heat as well as 
light. .The truth of this statement is shown very clearly 
by Professor Forbes.f They also polarized heat by plates 
of mica, and also by reflection, and they have shown that 
the polarization of light and heat follow exactly the same 
tew. 

20 . Professor Forbes has shown that the action of crystal- ^“ b * y , 
lized bodies on heat is precisely the same as on light, and that 
heat is capable of being refracted doubly by certain crystals 
as well as light, and that by them it is dipolarized as is the case 
with light. He has shown also that the velocities of the or£i~ 


* Ann. de Chim. et de Phys. lv.'_367. 
t Phil. Mag. (3d series) vi. 205, and xii. 549. 
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Chap, i. nary and extraordinary ray, in doubly refracting crystal*, are 
totally different from those of light.* 

21. Professor Forbes has made an interesting set of expe¬ 
riments on the refrangibility of heat, and has shown that iff ia 
lesB refrangible than light.f This indeed was sufficiently ob¬ 
vious from the old experiments of Herscheli. But as heat is 
found in all the coloured rays of the spectrum, I do not see 
how it can be denied that some of its rays are as refrangible 
as the violet ray with which they are mixed. 

<22. From the facts stated in this section, it appears that 
heat is propagated, reflected, refracted, and polarized precisely 
as light is. Some mediums, as air and sal gemme, transmit 
equally all sorts of calorific and lumifious rays; but others act 
differently on the two agents; sometimes absorbing more light 
than h f eat, and sometimes more heat than light. Some absorb 
the whole luminous rays while they are permeable to certain 
calorific rays, while others absorb the whole calorific rays 
while they are permeable to light. 

Analogous differences are produced in the diffuse reflection 
which the two kinds of rays experience at the surface of opaque 
and athermic bodies. For we see perfectly white bodies re-' 
fleet or, absorb very different proportions of heat, according ho 
the quality of the calorific rays; although these white surfaces 
absorb all the rays of light in equal proportions. 

Other inequalities depending always on absorption, are 
evident in the phenomena of polarization, exhibited by the 
tourmalin. Here the two bundles into which a ray of light 
divides itself, on penetrating into the interior of the slices of 
tourmalin, are so modified in their progressive motions that 
the ordinary ray is entirely absorbed during its passage, and 
that the extraordinary ray alone presents itself at the erne** 
gence completely polarized. And this happens whatever be 
the colour of the incident light. The same thing does not 
take place with the rays of heat; the two bundles of which, 
produced at the entry into the polarizing plates, experience 
absorptions sometimes very different, and sometimes perfectly 

'* Phil. Mag. (3d series) xiii. 106, 192.' f Ibid. iiii. 180. >• 
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equal, occasioning great differences in the, polarizations, ac- Swt< v « 
cording to the quality of the, calorific rays. 

The polarization becomes equal for all kinds of rays if we 
prbduce it by refraction and reflection, which are quite inde¬ 
pendent 'of the absorption of the mediums. 

All bodies exposed to radiant heat, become hot; and when 
removed from the action of the rays preserve, for some time, 
the heat acquired. But very few substances, after being ex¬ 
posed to light, retain it so as to appear luminous in the dark. 

Heat thus absorbed seems, so to speak, to have changed its 
nature: It forms a homogeneous current, and the mode of its 
transmission assumes characters quite opposite to that of ra¬ 
diant heat or light. It* diffuses itself through the body in 
every direction, precisely as thereat communicated by con¬ 
tact, and this propagation is considerably modified by the dis¬ 
placement of the different parts of which the body is composed. 

Light and radiant heat, on the contrary, move only in straight 
lines, and traverse space with incredible velocity, without being 
influenced by the most violent agitation of the medium through 
which they pass. 

The laws of these two great agents of nature, and the mo¬ 
difications which they experience by the action of ponderable 
matter, is the same as long as the rays more freely. But 
numerous differences appear as soon as the motions of the two 
sets of rays suffer an interception either at the surface or in 
the interior of bodies. 

23. Sir John Leslie accounted for the radiation of heat by 
supposing that the source of heat occasions undulations or 
waves in the air, and that heat was propagated through ai^ 
with the same velocity as sound. But the facts ascertained 
by Melloni and Forbes, are quite incompatible with such an 
explanation. The explanation which has been generally 
adopted, was originally started by M. Prevost, of Geneva, as 
early as 1791, and was afterwords expounded in a work en» 
titled jDk Calorique Bayormaitl, published in the year 1809. 

PrUTOStr supposes that heat is a discrete fluid, every p«8r- ^ 

tide of which moves in a straight line. These particles go •radiation, 
one in one direction, and another in another, so that every 
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Cbap. i. sensible point of the hot spaqe is a centre) from "which depart, 
and to which arrive, rows of particles or calorific rays. The 
consequence of this must be, that if we suppose two neigh¬ 
bouring spaces, in which heat abounds, there mUBt be a con¬ 
stant interchange of heat between them. If it abounds equally 
in each, the interchanges will balance each other, and the 
temperature will continue the same. If one contains more 
than the other, the interchanges will be unequal, and by a 
continued repetition of these unequal changes, the tempera- 
' tures of both will be in time reduced to equality. If we sup¬ 
pose. a body placed in a medium hotter than itself, and the 
temperature of that medium constant, we may consider the 
heat of the medium as consisting of two parts, one equal to 
that of the body, the other.equal to the difference between the 
temperature of the two. The first of these two parts may be 
left out of view, being counterbalanced by the radirfoa of the 
body; the excess alone requires consideration, ana WilMvely 
to that excess, the body is absolutely cold. 

According to this theory, all bodies are constantly emitting 
rays of heat in all directions, and constantly receiving rays of 
heat from all directions. When the rays emitted and the rays 
received are equal in number, the temperature remains con¬ 
stant. When a body sends out more rays than it receives, its 
temperature sinks; when it receives more than it sends out, 
its temperature rises. If a body be placed in the neighbour¬ 
hood of another, it will intercept a great many rays that were 
moving towards the second body, in the direction now blocked 
up. But if the temperature of the intercepting body be the 
£ame as that of those whose rays it intercepts, it will send out 
as many rays as it stops, and thus the temperature of the 
second body will not be affected. If the intercepting body be 
colder than those whose rayB it intercepts, it will receive more 
than it can give out; the consequence of which will be, that 


the temperature of the second body will be reduced. The 
very contrary must happen if the intercepting body be hotter 

. .. than those whose rays it intercepts. r ' ‘ " t "'' ' * 1 *' 1 

wSJSSon ofc This theory will enable us to explain a set of phenomena, 
which have occasioned muoh discussion, and been considered 


cold 
plained. 
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by some as incompatible with thg received notions concerning Sect v. 
beat; I mean the apparent radiation of cold, 

* The first attempt to determine the effect of cold radiated 
from a mirror, waamade by the Florentine academicians, in 
1§67, aqd is thus related in the essays of that academy, trans¬ 
lated by Mr Waller. “ We were, willing to try if a concave 
glass set before a mass of 5001b. of ice, made any sensible 
repercussion upon *a very nice thermometer of 400<> placed 
in its focus. The truth is, it immediately began to subside; 
but by reason of its nearness to the ice, it was doubtful whether 
the direct or reflected rays of cold were more efficacious: upon 
this account we thought of covering the glass, (and whatever 
maybe the cause) the spirit of wine did indeed presently begin 
to rise. For all this we dare not l?e positive, but there might 
be some other cause thereof, besides the want of reflection 
from the glass; since we were deficient in making all the 
trials necessary to clear the experiment.”* 

Gaertner, modeller to the king of Poland, repeated this 
experiment in a more satisfactory way in the year 1781. He 
contrived a set of wooden parabolic mirrors, which he gilded 
internally, with which he made various experiments.* Among 
others was the following:—“ If, instead of a hot body, cold 
water be put into the focus of the mirror, it gives out, even in' 
summer, an agreeable coolness. But if, instead of cold water, 

I made use of ice, there was a considerable production of cold 
at the distance of ten or twenty paces.” 

This experiment was repeated by M. Pictet in somewhat a 
a different manner, and the account of it published by him in 
1792, in his Esscti sur le Feu. He took two concave mirrors 
indifferently polished, and having a focus at nine inches dis¬ 
tance, and placed them opposite each other and 10£ feet 
asunder. A delicate air thermometer was put into one of the 
foci, and a matrass full of snow into the other j the thermome¬ 
ter sunk several degrees, and rose again when the matrass 
was, removed. When nitric acid was poured on the snow the 
thermometer sunk several degrees lower. 


Waller’s translation, p. 108. 
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Cha P- L This, experiment has been considered by some as inexpli¬ 
cable, unless we admit the radiation of cold. The snow, it 
has been said, is not absolutely destitute of heat. It must 
therefore radiate some heat. Consequently its presence ought 
rather to raise than sink the thermometer. But this objection 
can be insurmountable to those only who have not taken the 
trouble to make themselves acquainted with the principles of 
Prevost’s theory. 

To explain what happens, we have only to recollect that 
heat is constantly radiating from all bodies and entering into 
all bodies, and that while the temperature continues unaltered, 
the rays of heat lost by radiation must be just compensated 
by the rays received. From the nature of radiation it is 
obvious that the intensity of the ray must be inversely as J&p 
square of the distance from the radiating object. A thermb- 
meter in a room may be considered as in the centre of a 
sphere of bodies constantly radiating heat upon it. The rajs 
which it throws out just compensate those which it receives, t 
and consequently its temperature remains unchanged. Sup¬ 
pose a mirror placed in its neighbourhood, it Will intercept 
a considerable number of rays sent to the thermometer by the 
surrounding sphere. Indeed, if it be near enough and large 
enough, it will intercept a* whole hemisphere of these rays. 
But this can produce no change upon the temperature of the 
thermometer, because the difference between the size of the 
mirror and of the hemisphere intercepted, will be exactly com¬ 
pensated by the smaller distance of the mirror. If we put 
the thermometer into the focus of the mirror, the effect will 
continue the same. The mirror will indeed collect the rays 
from one of the hemispheres, and reflect them upon the ther¬ 
mometer ; but it will intercept the rays from the other hemi¬ 
sphere. The temperature of the thermometer will not be 
affected, because the number of rays'! sent to the thermometer 
being the same, it can make no difference whether these rays 
be supplied by reflection or radiation. 

Suppose a second mirror to face the first. The cylinder 
of rays from the second hemisphere is now intercepted. But 
then all the rays which pass through its focus to its face are 
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reflected in the direction of the intercepted cylinder. „ Thus a Sect, v 
cylinder of reflected rays is formed equal to and instead of the 
intercepted one. The temperature of the thermometer must 
still continue unaltered, because it continues to receive as many 
rays as it emits. 

Let us now place a hot body in the focus of the second re-, 
flector. The cylinder from this reflector will now consist of 
an extraordinary number Of rays, which will be collected by 
the other mirror and sent to the thermometer. The thermo¬ 
meter will now receive more rays than it emits, and conse¬ 
quently will rise. Substitute a matrass full of ice instead of 
the hot body in the focus of the second reflector, the conse¬ 
quence will be that the rays which would have otherwise 
passed through the focus of this ^reflector will be absorbed by 
the ice. Fewer rays will make their way to the other mirror, 
and be collected into its focus. The thermometer will now 
radiate more heat than it receives, and of course will fall. 

When nitric acid is poured upon snow, the temperature sinks 
about 40°; it will therefore radiate still less heat than the 
ice. The thermometer therefore must sink still lower.* 

There is an experiment by Count Rumford, which he con¬ 
sidered as incompatible with the common opinions respecting 
radiation; but which admits of as easy an explanation as the 
cooling occasioned by the snow in Pictet’s experiment. He 
took a conical metallic tube about 18 inches long, whose 
respective apertures were 1 inch, and 5 inches in diameter. 

The inside of the tube was polished so as to reflect heat 
powerfully and to radiate little. This tube being supported 
in a horizontal position, the focal ball of a differential thermo¬ 
meter was placed at the larger opening, while a matrass full 
of ice was put before the smaller opening. The thermometer 
•did not sink, or sunk only a very little; but when the posi¬ 
tion of the ice and thermometer was reversed, by placing the 
former before the wide opening, and the latter in the narrow 
opening of the tube, the thermometer now sunk a considerable 

* On this subject the reader may consult Mr Davenport’s paper. Annals 
of Philosophy (1st series), p. 338, and Mr Crampton Holland’s paper on 
the same subject in the Edin. Transactions, 178. 

L 
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Cause of 
dew. 


space, indicating a much more rapid decrease of temperature- 
This experiment is easily explained by the application of Pw- 
yost’s theory. It is evident from the well-known laws of optics, 
that the incident ray 8 of heat which are parallel to the axis of 
the tube are reflected in the form of cones, and cross in the 
axis. However, the largest hollow cylinder of incident rays 
will form the focus of greatest intensity; and a multitude of 
other rays will be brought by complex reflections to the same 
spot.. The tube is, in fact, a truncated cone; for the smaller 
end has a diameter. The principal focus is not at the apex 
of.the cone; but short of it, and we may suppose the thermo¬ 
meter placed in this point. Now, it is easy to see that the 
rays'from a considerable portion of the surrounding sphere 
are intercepted by the tube; but this is compensated by the 
.rays reflected by the inside of the tube, and falling upon the 
thermometer placed in the focus. Hence a thermometer 
placed at the narrow end of the tube undergoes no alteration 
whatever; but when the matrass with ice is placed at the 
wide end of the tube, it intercepts the incident rays which 
would have been reflected from the inside of the tube upon 
the thermometer. The thermometer now radiatos more heat 
than it receives, and must therefore fall. 

The radiation of heat being understood, we arc enabled to 
explain, by means of it, a variety of natural phenomena of a 
very interesting nature. I may give an example or two to 
enable the reader to perceive the importance of this part of 
the doctrine of heat. 

1. It is to the radiation of heat that we are indebted for the 
condensation of dew, to which plants are so much indebted for 
their nourishment, as was first satisfactorily explained by Dr 
Wells in his Essay on Dew , which constitutes one of the most 
beautiful examples of inductive reasoning in the English 
language. To, understand the way in which dew is formed, it 
>s necessary to know that water is capable of being converted 
into vapour at all temperatures from 32° to 212° : hence the 
atmosphere is seldom or never destitute of aqueous vapour. 
But the absolute quantity that can exist depends upon the 
temperature.. At 32° it can contain only’ T y 5 th of its volume 
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of vapour, while at 52° it can contain F * 8 th of its volume. 
When dr containing vapour diminishes in its temperature, a 
portion of its vapour is usually condensed into water. The 
amount of the diminution of temperature necessary to cause 
air to deposit moisture depends upon the quantity of vapour 
which it contains. If the quantity be as great as can exist at 
the given temperature, then the smallest diminution of tem¬ 
perature will occasion the deposition of humidity; but if air 
at 72° contain only as much vapour as it can retain at the 
temperature of 52°, it is obvious that it must be cooled below 
32° before it begin to deposit moisture. 

During the day a good deal of water is converted into 
vapour from the surface of Jakes, seas, and rivers, and from 
the earth itself, and mixes with, the atmosphere. The tem¬ 
perature of the atmosphere usually sinks considerably after 
sunset, and is often 20° or 30° colder than at the hottest part 
of the day: hence it must approach much nearer the point 
of depositing moisture than during the day. The greatest 
difference between the temperature of day and night takes 
place in this country in spring and autumn, and these are the 
seasons in which the most abundant dews are usually deposited. 
Dewy nights are usually clear; on cloudy nights dew seldom 
falls. 

Many years ago, a curious set of experiments on dew was 
made by M. Dufay. He placed a glass cup in the middle of 
a silver basin, and left both in the open air during *a dewy 
night. Next morning the silver basin was found dry; but the 
glass cup was wet with dew. When the experiment was re¬ 
versed by placing a silver cup in the middle of a glass basin, 
the glass was still moist and the silver dry.* These, and many 
other similar experiments, remained unexplained till Dr Wells 
turned his attention to the subject. It is only necessary to 
nay that the metals are bad radiators of heat, while glass is 
a good radiator: hence in a cloudless night the temperature 
of the glass exposed to the aspect of the sky will rink much 
lower than that of metals; it will cool the air in its neighbour- 
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* Mem. Par. 1786, p. 852. 
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Chap, i. hood more, and of course dew -will be deposited on it in pre¬ 
ference. Dr Wells found, as Mr Six had done before him, 
that a thermometer laid on a grass plot in a clear night sunk 
6°, 8°, 13°, or even 20° lower than a thermometer hung at 
some height from the ground; because grass radiates heat 
well. In short, dew is deposited on those substances which 
radiate heat well; while it avoids, for an obvious reason, all 
bad radiators. These depositions do not take place on cloudy 
' nights, because clouds radiate the heat back again, and thus 
prevent the temperature of good radiators from sinking much 
below that of the atmosphere. 

o^moUture fr° s ty weather moisture is almost always condensed 

on win- » upon the inside of the windows 9 f our apartments (during the 
night when the room is witjiout fire), in the form of dew or 
hoar frost. The glass, being a good radiator, is speedily 
cooled below the temperature of the room. Vapour from the 
air in the apartment is consequently condensed upon it, and 
it assumes the form of dew or hoar frost according to the tet&o 
perature of the glass. This condensation is muchjVipprc 
abundant when the window shutters are closed tharf ^jhen 
they are left open. Because in the latter case the Mjwation 
from the different parts of the room upon the windcgrjjsupplics 
a considerable portion of the heat radiated by thd*glass, and 
prevents the temperature from sinking so low. 

Formation 3. Dr Wells has shown, by a very happy induction, that the 
0 Ce ' formation of artificial ice in India depends upon the radiation 
of heat from the surface of the water. The nights which 
answer best for making this ice are clear and calm. The water 
is put in shallow pans, and it is so placed that the heat from 
the ground cannot easily penetrate to it. The congelation is 
usually greatest before sun-rise, and as dew is copiously de¬ 
posited it is obvious that no evaporation can take place from 
its surface; so that the explanation of this-process formerly 
given by Dr Black* namely, the cold produced by evaporation, 

is fallacious.* 

<• 

* From a passag&n Josephus, De Bello Judaico, lib. ili. cap z., para¬ 
graph 7, it appears lhat the making of artificial ice was practised by the Jews. 
Describing the lf&b of Gennesareth, he says, K«) r) ftu £!2»j am uriSu 
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4. In this country it is not uncommon for cold nights to Chap, ii. 
occur in the month of May, when the fruit trees are in bios- Use of mats 
som. In such cases careful gardeners are in the habit of 
covering up those trees and plants that would be injured by 
the cold, with mats, and the precaution is generally successful. 

These mats act simply by preventing the heat from escaping 
from the plant by radiation; as they radiate as much or 
almost as much back, as they receive from the plant. The 
cold weather is usually over before the mat is cooled down 
so low by the action of the air as to cease to compensate to 
the plant for the loss of its heat by radiation. 


CHAPTER IL 

v 

OF FLUIDITY. 


All the substances in nature exist either in the state of 
solids, liquids, or gases, and the state depends upon the tem¬ 
perature to which they are exposed. There are many bodies, 
which in the common temperature of our atmosphere are 
solid; but which become liquid when exposed to a tempera¬ 
ture sufficiently high. Tin and load are solid metals; but they 
become liquid when exposed to a temperature below ignition. 

Sulphur melts at a still lower temperature; and water be¬ 
comes liquid at so low a temperature that in this country it 
is very seldom in a solid state. , 

All the solid bodies with which we are acquainted are cap- ^ y *^ ids 
able of being converted into liquids by temperatures which we 
have it in our power to produce; with one remarkable excep- diamond, 
tion,.namely, the diamond; which it has been hitherto impos¬ 
sible to melt by the application of heat. But this does not 
constitute a true exception to the general law, that all solids 

X ln ‘f it, Sng Itgout tuxrci nan tin rut iirtgwfMif.] “ The TOltef 

of the lake exposed to the aspect of the sky during summer nights does 
not lose its snowy coldness; but resembles the ice whiph the inhabitants of 
the country are in the habit of making during summer.” 
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, Cb *P- **• way be rendered liquid by beat. Because the diamond,,in con¬ 
sequence of some of its properties, cannot be exposed to a 
temperature so high as some other bodies *can. Lime and 
magnesia were long considered as infusible by heat; and it 
was not till they were exposed to the very high temperature 
produced by burning a mixed stream of oxygen and hydrogen 
gases that their refractory nature was overcome. But the 
diamond cannot be exposed to such a test, because it is a 
combustible body, and catches fire, and is consumed at com¬ 
paratively low temperatures. Nor can we expose it to a 
sufficiently high temperature to fuse it in close vessels; be¬ 
cause with many substances, as iron, it combines when strongly 
heated with them, and because it is probably as refractory or 
more so than lime or magnesia, in vessels of which it cannot 
therefore be heated with any chance of fusion. Charcoal is 
in the same predicament with the diamond, because its nature 
is very nearly the same with that of the precious stone.* 
There is a vast difference in the temperatures requisite to 
fuse different solid bodies. Lime, magnesia, alumina, and 
the other earthy bodies, together with silica, are so refractory 
that they have been fused only in minute particles by an igni¬ 
ted current of oxygen and hydrogen gases, platinum cannot 
be fused in our furnaces, but it yields Jfcffore the blowpipe, 
urged by a stream of oxygen gas. Dr Clarke, by his oxygen 
and hydrogen blowpipe, melted 100 grains of platinum, and 
kept it in fusion for some minutes. Iron may be melted in a 
good draught furnace. Mr Mushet in this way melted pieces 
of iron about half-an-ounce in weight; and Sir George Mac¬ 
kenzie fixed its fusing point at 158° Wedgewood. Gold and 
copper melt easily in a wind furnace; and silver may be fused 
in a common fire urged by a pair of bellows. Zinc and anti¬ 
mony melt at about a red heat; lead, bismuth, and tin, at 
temperatures considerably lower; and the fusing point of 
mercury is so law that in this country we never see it in a 

* 'Or Silliman is of opinion that he melted charcoal by exposing it to 
the intense heat of Dr ‘Hide's deflagrator. I repeated the experiment and 
obtained a microscopic bead; .but it consisted of the earthy matters of 
which charcoal is never destitute. 
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solid state; except when we expose it to thq action of a freez- Chap. H. 
ing mixture. 

It is no less true that all liquid bodies become solid when 
we expose them to a temperature sufficiently low. Thus water ”n g «ai«d . 
in frosty weather is changed into ice. Olive oil becomes solid* 
like tallow, when cooled down sufficiently low. Oil of tur¬ 
pentine requires a much more intense cold to freeze it; but 
the weather is occasionally cold enough even in this country 
to cause it to congeal. Neither mercury nor sulphuric ether 
ever freeze in Great Britain. But they would have congealed 
in Melville island, where Captain Parry wintered; for the 
thermometer at some little distance from the ship stood at 
—55°, which is about 10° degrees lower than the freezing * 
point of sulphuric ether. . 

There is, however, one liquid which has nefer yet been 
frozen; at least the evidence that it has been is somewhat 
unsatisfactory. This liquid is alcohol. Common spirits 
freeze in severe colds; but absolute alcohol, or alcohol of the 
specific gravity 0*798, did not congeal when it was exposed 
by Mr Walker to a cold of —90°. It was indeed announced 
in 1813, in the Edinburgh newspapers, and repeated in the 
scientific journals, that Mr Hutton had succeeded,Jby a pecu¬ 
liar process, which he kept secret, in congealing it by reduc¬ 
ing it to the temperature of —-H0°. But Mr Hutton’s alco¬ 
hol was obviously weak. Professor Leslie, if I understand 
him rightly, exposed absolute alcohol to a cold of —120<* 
without observing any congelation.* 

Alcohol excepted (if it really constitute an exception), all 
liquids are converted into solids when exposed to a sufficiently 
low temperature; and the diamond excepted, all solids are 

* M. Bossy moistened a quantity of cotton with liquid sulphurous add 
(this acid liquefies at about —10°), wrapped it round tho bulb of a thermo¬ 
meter in the receiver of an air-pump, and exhausted the receiver. The 
thermometer sank to —90° - 5. Meohol of 0*85, exposed to the same 
action, became solid. It has been stated in a preceding part of this* vo¬ 
lume, that Muncke has calculated the point of congelation of absolute 
alcohol to be —140° ; but Mr Kemp cooled it down to —168°, by 
tueana of solid carbonic acid, yet it still retained its liquid form- 
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converted into liquids when exposed to a sufficiently high tem¬ 
perature. Fluidity then is a very general effect of heat, and 
heat is obviously the efficient cause of fluidity. The addition 
of heat converts a solid into a fluid, while the abstraction of 
heat converts a fluid into a solid. 

When we compare fluidity and expansion, we find this re¬ 
markable difference between them. Expansion take’s place at 
every temperature, and is the constant concomitant df the 
addition of heat; but fluidity never takes place till bodies 
are heated up to a particular degree. This point is constant 
in every particular body, so as to characterize and distinguish 
it from every other. If the body be usually solid, we call the 
point at which it changes to a liquid the melting point; but, 
when the body in the usual temperature of the atmosphere is 
liquid, the pdint at which it changes its state and becomes 
solid, is called its freezing point. Thus we talk of the melting 
point of lead, sulphur, and tallow, and of the freezing point of 
water, oil, mercury. 

As this point .constitutes a remarkable fact in the history of 
bodies, it will be worth while to exhibit a tabular view of the 
melting points of those bodies which have been determined 
with tolerable accuracy. 


Cast iron melts at 

Fahrenheit 

2786° . 

Observer. 

Darnell 

Silver with \ gold 

2050 

Princep* 

Copper 

1996 

Daniell 

Silver with T \j gold 

1920 

Princep* 

Silver . 

1873 

Daniell 

Silver . 

1830 

Princep* 

Brass . 

1869 

Daniell 

Antimony . % . 

810 

Mortimer 

Zinc • • . 

7*3 . . 

Daniell 

Lead . . 

'612 . % . 

Daniell 

Lead 

606-5 

Crichton, jun. 

Bismuth 

‘ 497 . 

Crichton, jun. 

Tin . . 

« . 

448 . 

Crichton, sen. 


•• * Phil. Trans. 1828, p. 79. These' melting points were measured I 
the dilatation of air. 
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Fahrenheit. 


Observer. 

1 atom lead + 1 atom tin 368 e> 6 . 


Rudberg* 

1 bismuth +.1 

tin 289‘4 


Rudberg 

1 zinc + 1 

tin 399-2 . 


Rudberg 

Sulphur . 

218 

• 

Irvine 

Bees’ wax (bleached) 

142 

• 

Nicholson 

Spermaceti 

112 

• 

Nicholson , 

Phosphorus 

108 

. • 

Thomson 

Tallow 

92 

• 

Nicholson 

Olive oil 

36 



Ice 

32 



Milk 

30 



Vinegar . 

28 



Sea water 

27-5 . 

• 

Nairne 

Blood 

25 



Wines 

20 * . 



Oil of turpentine 

14 


Margueron 

Sulphuric acid . 

1 


Cavendish 

Mercury . 

—39 


Cavendish 

Nitric acid 

—45-5 . 


C Fonrcroy and 

Sulphuric ether 

—46 


( Vauquelin.f 


K In certain circumstances liquids may be cooled down 
several degrees below their freezing point before they begin 
to congeal. The late Mr Crichton, of Glasgow, observed that 
tin melted in a crucible may be cooled down to 438° or 4° 
below its freezing point; but the instant it begins to congeal 
a thermometer plunged in it rises up to 442°, and continues 

* Ann. de Chim. et de Phys. xlviii. 369. 
t The following melting points of alloys of tin and lead (though they 
do not agree with those of Rudberg,), determined by M. Kupffcr, deserve 
to be recorded 


Tin. 

Alio; of 

• 

Lead. 


* 

' Point of Anion. 

1 atom 

+ 

1 atom 

• 

466° 

2 

+ 

1 

• 

. 385 

3 

+ 

1 . 

• 

. 367. 

4 

+ 

1 . 

• 

372 

5 

+ 

1 ... 

• 

. 381 


The compound of easiest fusion is that of 3 atoms tin and 1 atom lead. 
This compound changes its volume very little when the two metals are- 
fused together. The melting point of lead, according to Kupffer, is 633°, 
thatof tin 446°. See Ann. de Chim. et de Phys. xl. 302. 


ida 
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Effect of 
salts in al¬ 
tering the 
freezing of 
water. 


at that point till the whole tin has become solid. I have 
cooled water in thermometer tubes to 8°, and once to 5°, be¬ 
fore it began to freeze. In all such cases, whenever the liquid 
begins to freeze, a thermometer plunged in it immediately 
starts up to the freezing point of the liquid, and continues at 
that point till' the whole liquid has congealed. The instant 
that any solid body is dropt into water cooled down below the 
freezing point, it begins to congeal. The nature of the solid 
seems to be indifferent: a pin, a grain of salt, a piece of 
vegetable, animal or mineral substance. Agitation, or even 
wind, provided all solid matter be excluded, does not seem to 
occasion the commencement of congelation. These pheno- 1 > 
mena show an analogy between the separation of heat anck 
elasticity. For the congelation is occasioned by the separjp^ 
tion of a certain quantity of heat from the liquid. , 

When salts are dissolved in water, it is well known that it* 
freezing point is in most cases lowered. Thus sea-water 
does not freeze so readily as pure water. The experimentsr 
of Sir Charles Blagden have given us the point at which a 
considerable number of these solutions congeal. The result 
of his trials may be seen in the following table: the first 
column contains the names of the salts; the second the quan¬ 
tity of salt, by weight, dissolved in 100 parts of water; and 
the third, the freezing point of the solution :—* 


Names of Salts. 

Proportion. 

Freeing past 

Common salt 

25 

4 

Sal ammoniac 

20 ’ . 

8 

Rochelle salt . 

Epsom salt, or sulphate of 

50 

21 

.magnesia 

41-6 . 

25*5 

Nitre .... 

12-5 . 

26 

Sulphate of iron 

41*6 . 

28 

Sulphate of zinc » « 

53-3 . 

. 28-6 


From this table it appears that common salt is by far the most 
efficacious in lowering the freezing point of water. A solu¬ 
tion of 25 parts of salt in 100 of water freezes at 4°. These 
solutions, like pure water, may be cooled down considerably 

* See FbU,.Trau#i I788, p. 277. 
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below their freezing point without congealing; and in that 
case the congelation is produced by means of ice, just as in 
common water, though more slowly. 

When the proportion of the same salt held in solution by 
water is varied, it follows, from Sir Charles Blagdcn’s experi¬ 
ments, that the freezing point is always proportional to the 
quantity of the salt. For instance, if the addition of x \,th of 
salt to water lowers its freezing point 10°, the addition 
of T 2 0 ths will lower it 20°: hence, knowing from the pre¬ 
ceding table the effect produced by a given proportion of 
salt, it is easy to calculate what the effect of any other pro¬ 
portion will be. The following table exhibits the freezing 
points of solutions of different quantities of common salt in 100 
parts of water, as ascertained by. Blagdcn’s trials, and the 
same points calculated on the supposition that the effect is as 
the proportion of salt:— 


Quantity of salt to 

100 of water. 

Freezing point by 
experiments. 

Do. by calculation. 

3-12 

. 28 + 

* . 28-5 

4-16 

27-5 

27-3 

6-25 

25-5 

25 

10-00 

21-5 

20-75 

12-80 

18-5 

17-6 

16-1 

13-5 

14 

20 

9-5 

9-8 

22-2 

7-2 

7 

25 

4 

. 4 


The experiments of Despretz* do not show the same re¬ 
gularity, as will appear from the following tables, showing the 
freezing points of solutions of anhydrous carbonates of potash 
and soda, and chlorides of sodium and calcium, in different, 
proportions in water:— 


1. CARBONATE OF POTASH. 


Salt dinolved In 1000 water. 

6-173 

12-346 

24-692 


Freeiing point. 

31°-66 

31-325 

30-605 


15& 

Chap. II. 


* Poggendorffs Atmalea, xlL 495. 
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Chap. II. 


Salt diuolved in 1000 water. 


Freezing point. 

37-039 

• 

31°*703 

74-078 

• 

31-532 

148-156 

• 

30-488 

2. CARBONATE OF SODA. 

Salt diisolved in 1000 water. 


Freezing point. 

6-173 

• 

31°-248 

12-346 

• 

30-816 

24-692 

• 

29-970 

3. CHLORIDE OF SODIUM. 

Salt dissolved in 1000 water. 


Freeing point. 

6-173 

. 

31°-712 

12-346 

• 

30-402 

24-692 . ■ . 

• m 

29-462 

37-039 

• 

28-184 

74-078 

• 

24-188 

148-156 

• 

14-440 

4. CHLORIDE OF CALCIUM. 

1 Salt dissolved in 1000 water. 


Freezing point. 

6-173 '. 


310-284 

12-346 


30-726 

24-692 


30-146 

37-039 


29-102 

74-078 


25-592 

148-156 

• 

15-962 


Of strong 3. The strong acids, namely, sulphuric and nitric, which 

’ m ' h ' are in reality compounds, containing various proportions of 
water according to their strength, have been shown by Mr 
Cavendish, from the experiments of Mr Macnab, to vary in 
a remarkable manner in their point of congelation, according 
to circumstances. The following are the most important 
points respecting the freezing of these bodies that have been 
ascertained:— 

Wh<& these acids*" dilated with water, are exposed to cold, 
th£ weakest part freezes, while a stronger portion remains 
liquid; so that by the action of cold, they are separated into 
two portions, differing very much in strength. This has been 
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1ST 


* 

termed by Mr Cavendish the aqueous congelation of these Chap, it, 
bodies. 

When they are very much diluted, the whole mixture, when 
exposed to cold, undergoes the aqueous congelation; and in 
that case, it appears from Blagden’s experiments, that the 
freezing point of water is lowered by mixing it with acid rather 
in a greater ratio than the increase of the acid. The following 
table exhibits the freezing point of mixtures of various weights 
of sulphuric acid, of the density 1*837 (temperature 62°), and 
of ntyric acid of the density 1*454, with 100 parts of water :— 

Sulphuric Acid. Nitric Acid. 

Proportion of acid. Freezing point Proportion of acid. Freezing point. 

10 . 24-5 10 . 22 

20 . 12-5 . 20 . 10*5 

25 . 7*5 • 23*4 . 7* 

The concentrated acids themselves undergo congelation 
when exposed to a sufficient degree of cold; but each of them 
has a particular strength at which it congeals most readily. 

When either stronger or weaker, the cold must be increased. 

The following table, calculated by Mr Cavendish from Mr 
Macnab’s experiments, exhibits the freezing points of nitric 


acid of various degrees of strength :— f 


Specific gravit). 

1*42 

Strength. I eezing point. 

568 . —45*5 

Difference. 

, 4 - 15-4 Nitric acid. 

1*41 

538 . —30*1 

• . +12 

1*39 

508 . .—18*1 

+ 8*7 

1*37 

478 . — 9*4 

+ 5*3 

1*35 

448 . — 4*1 

+ 1*7 

1*33 

418 . — 2*4 

— 1*8 

1*31 

388 . — 4*2 

. -1-5 

1*28 

358 . _ 9*7 

— 8 

1*26 

328 . —17*7 

—10 „ 

1*23 

298 . —27*7 

7 

The following table exhibits the freezing points of sulphuric 
acid of various strengths :— $ 

* Phil. Trans. 1788, 

p. 303. 

• 


t The strength Is indicated by the quantity of marble necessary to satu¬ 
rate 1000 parts of the arid. Phil. Trans. 1788, p. 174. ' 
t Phil. Trans. 1788, p. 181. 
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Chap. XI. 

Sulphuric 

add. 


Dr Black’s 
opinion. 


That fluid¬ 
ity is occa¬ 
sioned by 
latent heat. 
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Specific gravity. 

' Strongti. 

Vrevxbix point. 

1*837 

977 

+ 1 . 

1*827 

918 

—26 

1*770 

846 

+42 

1*670, . 

758 

—45 


Mr Keir had previously ascertained that sulphuric acid of 
the specific gravity 1*780 (at 60°) freezes most easily, requir¬ 
ing only the temperature of 46°. This agrees nearly with the 
preceding experiments, as Mr Cavendish informs us that 
Bulphuric acid of that specific gravity is of the strength 848. 
From the preceding table we see, that besides this strength 
of easiest freezing, sulphuric acid has another point of contrary 
flexure at a superior strength; beyond this, if the strength be 
increased, the cold necessary to produce congelation begins 
again to diminish. 

4. Before Dr Black began to deliver his chemical lectures 
in Glasgow, in 1757, it was universally supposed that solids 
were converted into liquids by a small addition of heat after 
they have been once raised to the melting point, and that they 
returned again to the solid state on a very small diminution of 
the quantity of heat necessary to keep them at that tempera¬ 
ture. An attentive view of the phenomena of liquefaction and 
solidification gradually led this sagacious philosopher to ob¬ 
serve their inconsistence with the then received opinions, and 
to form another, which he verified by direct experiments. He 
drew up an account of Ms theory, and the proofs af it, which 
was read to a literary society in Glasgow on April 23, 1762 ;* 
and evqry year after, he gave a detailed account of the whole 
doctrine in his lectures. 

The opinion which he formed was, that when a solid body 
is converted into a liquid, a much greater quantity of heat 
enters into it than is perceptible immediately after by the ther¬ 
mometer. This great quantity of heat does not make Ihe body 
apparently warmer, but it must be thrown into it in order to 
convert it into a liquid; and this great addition of heat is the 
principal and most immediate cause of the fluidity induced. 


* Black’s Lectures, preface, p. 18, 
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On the other hand, when a liquid body assumes the form of a Chap, n. 
solid, a very great quantity of heat leaves it without sensibly 
diminishing its temperature; and the state of solidity cannot be 
induced without the abstraction of this great quantity of heat. 

Or, in other words, whenever a solid is converted into a fluid, it 
combines with a certain dose of heat, without any augmentation 
of its temperature; and it is this dose of heat which occasions 
the change of the solid into a fluid. When the fluid is con¬ 
verted again into a solid, the dose of heat leaves it without 
anydiminution of its temperature; and it is this abstraction 
which occasions the change. Thus the combination of a cer¬ 
tain dose of heat with ice causes it to become water, and the 
abstraction of a certain dose of caloric from water causes it to 
become ice. Water, then, is a compound of ice and heat; 
and in general, all fluids arc combinations oflHre solid to which 
they may be converted by cold, and a certain dose of heat. 

Such is the opinion, concerning the cause of fluidity, taught 
by Dr Black as early as 1762. Its truth was established by 
the following experiments 

First. If a lump of ice, at the temperature of 22°, be brought Pr «wed by 
into a warm room, in a very short time it is heated to 32°, the ment. 
freezing point. It then begins to melt; but the process goes 
on very slowly, and several hours elapse before the whole ice 
is melted. During the whole of that time its temperature 
continues at 32°; yet as it is constantly surrounded by warm 
air, we have reason to believe that heat is constantly entering 
into it. Now, as none of this heat is indicated by the thermo¬ 
meter, what becomes of it, unless it has combined with that 
portion of the ice which is converted into water, and unless it 
is the cause of the melting of the ice ? 

Dr Black took two thin globular glasses, four inches in dia¬ 
meter, and very nearly of the same«weight. Both were filled 
with water; the contents of the one were frozen into a solid 
mass of ice, the contents of the other were cooled down to 
33°; the two glasses were then suspended in a large room at 
a distance from all other bodies, the temperature of the* air 
being 47°. In half-an-hour the thermometer placed in the 
water glass rose from 33° to 40°, or seven degrees: the ice 




Chap, it. wqs at first four or five degrees colder than melting snow; but 
in a few minutes the thermometer applied to it stood at 32°. 
The instant of time when it reached that temperature was noted, 
and the whole left undisturbed for ten hours and a half. At 
the end of that tirdte the whole ice was melted, except a very. 
small spongy mass, which floated at the top and disappeared 
in a few minutes. The temperature of the ice-water was 40°. 

Thus 10J hours were necessary to melt the ice and raise 
the product to the temperature of 40°. During all this time, 
it must have been receiving heat with the same celerity as the 
water glass received it during the first half-hour. The whole 
quantity received then was 21 times 7, = 149°; hut its tempe- 
perature was only 40°: therefore 139 or 140 degrees had been 
absorbed by the melting ice, and remained concealed in the 
water into which'it had been converted, its presence not being 
indicated by the thermometer.* 

That heat is actually entering into the ice, is easily ascer¬ 
tained by placing the hand or a thermometer under the vessel 
containing it. A current of cold air may be perceived descend¬ 
ing from it during the whole time of the process. t 
But it will be said, perhaps, that the heat which enters 
into the ice does not remain there, but is altogether destroyed. 
This opinion is refuted by the following experiment:— 
Second. If when the thermometer is at 22°, we qxpose a 
vessel full of water at 52° to the open air, and beside it another 
vessel full of brine at the same temperature, with thermometers 
in each; we shall find that both of them gradually lose heat, 
and are cooled down to 32°. After this the brine (which does 
not freeze till cooled down to 4°) continues to cool without 
interruption, and gradually reaches 22°, the temperature 
of the air; but the pure water remains stationary at 32°. 
It freezes, indeed, but very slowly; and during the whole pro¬ 
cess its temperature is 32°. Now, why should the one liquid 
refuse all of a sudden to give out heat, and not the other ? 
Is it not much more probable that the water, as it freezes, 
gftdually gives out the heat which it had absorbed during its 


* Black’s Lectures, i. 120. 
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liquefaction; and that this evolution maintains the temperature Chap, ii. 
of-the vrater at 32°, -notwithstanding what it parts with to the 
air during 1 the- whole process ? We may easily satisfy our¬ 
selves that the water while congealing is constantly imparting 
heat to the surrounding air; for a delicafb thermometer sus¬ 
pended above it is constantly affected by an ascending stream 
of air less c»ld than the air around.* The following experi¬ 
ment, first made by Fahrenheit, and afterwards often repeated 
by Dr Black and others, affords a palpable evidence, that 
such an evolution of heat actually takes place during con¬ 
gelation :— 

Third. If, when the air is at 22°, we expose to it a quantity 
of water in a tall beer glass, with a thermometer in it and 
covered, the water gradually coojs down to 22° without freez¬ 
ing. It is therefore 10° below the freezing point. Things 
being in this situation, if the water be shaken, part of it in¬ 
stantly freezes into a spongy mass, and the temperature of the 
whole instantly rises to the freezing point; so that the water 
has acquired ten degrees of heat in an instant. Now, whence 
came these ten degrees ? Is it not evident that they must 
have come from that part of the water which was frozen, 
and consequently that water in the act of freezing gives out 
heat? 

From a good many experiments which I have made on water 
in these circumstances, I have found reason to conclude, that 
the quantity of ice which forms suddenly on the agitation of 
water, cooled down below the freezing point, bears always a' 
constant ratio to the coldness of the liquid before agitation. 

Thus I find that when water is cooled down to 22°, very.nearly 
T \th of the whole freezes ;f when the previous temperature is 
27°, about ^th of the whole freezes. I have not been able to 
make satisfactory experiments in temperatures lower than 22°; 
but from analogy I conclude, that for every five degrees of. 
diminution of temperature below the freezing point, without 
congelation, ^th of the liquid freezes suddenly on agitation. 
Therefore, if water could befooled down 28 times five degrees 

Black’s Lectures, i. 127. t A medium of several experiments. 

M 
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ix> below 33° without congelation, the whole would congeal in¬ 
stantaneously on agitation, and the temperature of the -ice 
would he 32°. How it deserves attention that 5 X 28 ss. 140, 
gives us precisely the. quantity of heat which, according to 
Dr Mack's experinfents, miters into ice in order to convert it 
into water: hence it follows, that in all cases when water 
is cooled down below 32°, it loses a portion of the heat which 
is necessary to constitute its liquidity. The instant that such 
water is agitated, one portion of the liquid seizes upon the 
quantity of calorie in which it is deficient, at the expense of 
another portion, which, of course, becomes ice. Thus, when 
water is cooled down to 22°, every particle of it .wants 10° of 
the heat necessary to keep it in a state, of liquidity. Thirteen 
parts of it seize ten degrees each from the fourteenth part. 
These thirteen of course acquire the temperature of 32°; and 
the other part being deprived of 10 X 13 = 130, which, with 
the ten degrees that it had lost before, constitute 140°, or the 
whole of*the heat necessary to keep it fluid, assumes of conse¬ 
quence the form of ice. 

Fourth. If these experiments should not be considered as 
sufficient to warrant Dr Black’s conclusion, the following, for 
which we are indebted to the same philosopher, puts th&jjuK 
of his opinion beyond the reach of dispute. He mixewW 
gether given weights of’ice at 32° and water at 18ft° oF%m~ 
perature. The ice was melted in a few seconds, and the 
temperature produced was 53°. The weight of the ice was 
Tlfr half-drams y 

That of the hot water . 135 

of the mixture . . . 254 

of the glass vessel . . 16 

Sixteen parts of glass have the same effect in heating cold 
bodies as eight parts of equally hot water. Therefore* 
instead l6 half-drams of jglass, eight of water may be 

instituted,,which makes the hot water a m ount to 143 half- 
drams. 

We 

In this experiment there were 158 degrees of heat contained 
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in the, hot water to be divided between the ice and water. o>»p. u. 
Had they been divided equally, and had the whole been after¬ 
wards sensible to the thermometer, the water would have re¬ 
tained parts of this heat, an d the ice would have received 
J£§ parts. That is to say, the water would have retained 
86°, and the ice would have received 72°: and the tempera¬ 
ture after mixture would have been 104°. But the tempera¬ 
ture by experiment is found to be only 53°; the hot water lost 
137°, and the ice only received an addition of temperature 
equal to 21°. But the loss of 18° of temperature 'in the 
water is equivalent to the gain of 21° in the ice. Therefore 
158° _ 18%= 140° of heat have disappeared altogether from 
the hot water. These 140° must ha’ve entered iuto the ice, 
and converted it into water withput raising its temperature. * 

In the same manner, if we take any quantity of ice, or, 

(which is the same thing) snow at 32°, and mix with it an 
equal weight of water at 172°, the snow instantly melts, and 
the temperature of the mixture is only 32°. Here the water 
is cooled 140°, while the temperature of the snow is not in¬ 
creased at all j so that 140° of heat have disappeared. They 
must have combined with the snow; but they have only melted 
it without increasing its temperature: hence it follows irre¬ 
sistibly, that ice, when it is converted into -water, absorbs and 
combines with heat. 

It is rather difficult to ascertain the preeise number of de¬ 
grees of beat that disappear during the melting of ice: hence 
different statements have been given. Mr Cavendish, who 
informs us that he discovered the fact before he was aware 
that it was taught by Dr Black, states them at 150° ;f Wilke 
at 130°; Black at MO 1 *; and Lavoisier and Laplace, at 135°, 

The mean of the whole is very nearly 

Water, then, after being cooled down to 32°, cannot freeze .Latent heat 

till it has parted with 140° of heat; and ice, after being heated 0 WB 

to 32°, cannot melt till it has absorbed 140 o of heat. This 

is the cause of the extreme slowness of these operations. With 

regard to water, then, there, can be no doubt that it owes its 

, a 


* Black’s Lectures, i. 128. 


t Phil. Tran*. 1733, p. 313. 
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• ci»«p. a. fluidity to the caloric which it contains, and that the caloric 
necessary to give fluidity to ice is equal to 140°. 

To the quantity of heat which thus occasions the fluidity of 
solid bodies by combining with t^pm, Dr Black gave the name 
of latent heat, because its presence is not indicated by the ther¬ 
mometer : a term sufficiently expressive; but other philosophers 
have rather chosen to call it caloric of fluidity. • 

Dr Black and his friends ascertained also, by experiment, 
that the fluidity of melted wax, tallow, spermaceti, and metals, 
is owing to the same cause. Landriani proved that this is 
the case with sulphur, alum, nitre, and several of the metals ;* 
(End it has been found to be the case with evqjy substance 
hitherto examined. Wfe may consider it therefore as a general 
law, that whenever a solid is ponverted into a fluid, it combines 
with heat, and that this is the cause of its fluidity. 

Latent heat 5. The only experiments made to determine the latent heat 
-todta!* of other bodies besides water, are those of Dr Irvine,t his 
son,t and M. Rudberg.§ Rudberg indeed states, that Dr 
Black had ascertained the latent heat of tin to be 500°, airfg 
that of wax to be 175°. But these experiments were mflH 
by Irvine, not Black-; and Rudberg has mistaken thelUjfciS&'r. 
of Dr Irvine’s conclusions. 500° do not constitut|^^PgB&> 
ber of degrees that the same weight of water wotfflttfe > 
but the increase of temperature which the latedwlfeatfoilHiin 
would produce in the tin if it were to be thrown into the Solid 
•tin without mqlting it. The same remark applies to his ex¬ 
periments on wax. 

Irvine’s experiments were made by pouring the melted 
bodies (reduced as nearly as possible to the melting point) 
into water, and observing the rise of temperature in that 
liquid. Rudberg’s method was to put the melted metals into 
a vessel surrounded with snow, to prevent any access of heat 
from without, and observing the time that each took to cool 
10°,^Chiding the point of becoming solid,) compared with the 
time to produce the same diminution of temperature in mer- 

* 

* 

* Jour, de Phys. xxv.' f Black’s Lectures, i. 187. 

$ Nicholson’s Jour. ix. 45. § Ann. dc Chim. et de Phys. xhiii, 353. 
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curyplaced in the same situation. ‘From this lame he cal¬ 
culated the latent Wat. * 

Let the weight of mercury = m ; its specific heat =s e. c The 
heat lost in sinking ten degrees will be 10 me. 

The other metal loses not only its latent heat, but also 
(like the mercury) the heat which escapes while the thermo¬ 
meter is sinking 10°. # 

Let its weight be M, its latent heat = L, its specific heat 
at the moment of solidification a C. Its total loss of heat will 
be a (ML + 10 C). 

Let'* be the time which the mercury takes to sink 10°, and 
Tthe corresponding time; when the crucible contains the other 
metal, we have M (L 4- 10 C) : 10 me —Tit) or, if we wish 
to reckon the loss of heat of the crucible itself, its mass being 
= m, and its specific heat e", 

M (L + 10 C) + 10 tuf: 10 (me + tf') = T: t. 
Hence 

£= Y + _ 10 ( C+ £„,). 

It is obvious that this formula is not quite exact; because 
the crucible, when filled with mercury, ib constantly cooling; 
while the thermometer is sinking the 10°; whereas it remains 
unaltered during the greatest part of that time when the 
other metal is in it. But the error from this source cannot 
be great. 

The following table exhibits the results obtained by these 
experiments:— 

LATENT HEATS. 


Referred, to the bodice. Referred to voter. ’ 


Ice . . 

140° . 

. 140° 

Sulphur 

143-68 . 

27-14 

Spermaceti 

145 

"" 

Lead 

162 . 

5-6 

Ditto 

• • 

• . 10-93* 

Bees’ wax . 

175 

. .• 


1 Rudberg. 
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Chip 11. 


Referred to the bodies. 

Referred to enter. 


Zinc*. 

493 

48*3 

. 

Tin. . 

500 

33 


'Ditto . 


24-85* 


Bismuth . 

550 

23-25 


Freezing 

mixtures 

explained 


• The latent heat of spermaceti, wax, and tin, were deter¬ 
mined by Dr Iryine; that of the rest by his son. The latent 
heat in the second column expresses the degrees by which it 
would hare increased the temperature of each of the bodies 
respectiiely when solid, except in the case of spermaceti and 
wax; in them it expresses the increase of temperature which 
would hare been produced upon them while fluid. 

6. Dr Black has rendered it exceedingly probable also, or 
rather he has proved by his- experiments and observations, 
that the softness of such bodies as are rendered plastic by 
heat depends upon a quantity of latent heat which combines 
with them. Metals also owe their malleability and ductility 
to the same cause: hence the reason that they become hot 
and brittle when hammered. 

It is greatly to be regretted tli|,t this interesting si 
has not been farther prosecuted. Meanwhile the knowl 
we have already gained will enable us to account for many 
important natural phenomena. It will be worth while to give 
a few examples. 

1. It is well known that there are certain substances which, 
when mixed together, induce a considerable cold. These 
substances are lised for the purpose under the name of freez¬ 
ing mixtures. Snow and salt are two such substances. If we 
mix them together in about equal quantities in a ^ass or 
stoneware vessel, a thermometer plunged into the mixture 
sinks down to zero, and continues at this low. temperature for 
a considerable time. There is reason to believe that this im¬ 
portant .experiment, which has added so much to the enjoy¬ 
ment ofthe rich in hot climates, was first made by Sanctorio, 
about the close* of the sixteenth century. Nitre and snow had 
been already used as a freezing mixture by the Italian pa3try- 



* Rudberg. 
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cooks; but Sanctorio informs us in his commentary on Avi- ChgfcJtr. 
cenna that he produced the same effect by substituting com¬ 
mon salt for nitre, in the proportion of three parts snow to 
one part of salt; and that he had repeatedly performed the 
experiment before numerous audiences. 

A still greater diminution of temperature is produced by 
pouring nitric acid, previously diluted sith water, upon snow. 

And when dry snow and dry blond' 1 of cab ium (retaining its 
water of crystallization) in the proportion of one part of the 
former to two parts ».i tin bit or are mixed, so great a cold is 
produced that mercury mav easily be frozen by it even in a 
warm room. 

The first person w bo made jxperimentb on freezing mixtures 
was Fahrenheit. But the *• tbjoet wa~ much more completely 
investigated by Mr Walker, in mrious papers published in 
the Philosophical Transactions fro to 1801. Several 

curious additions have been made by Professor Lowitz. The 
experiments of Lowitz have been repeated and extended by 
Mr Walker.* The result of these experiments may be seen 
in the following tables, v hicb 1 transcribe from a paper with 
which I have been favoured by Mr Walker ;— 


* Phil. Trans. ISO I. j>. 120. 
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TABLE I .—Frigorific Mixtures without Ice. 


Mixtures. 

ft 

Thermometer sinks. 

Degree of 
cold pro. 
duccd. 

Part* 

Muriate of ammonia . 5 
Nitrate of potash . . 5 
Water.16 

From + 50° to + 10 8 . 

* 

40 

Muriate of ammonia . 5 
Nitrate of potash . . 5 
Sulphate of soda . . 8 
Water.16 

From -j- 50° to + 4°. 

46 

Nitrate of ammonia . 1 
Water.1 

From + 50° to + 4°. 

46 

Nitrate of ammonia . 1 

Carbonate of soda. . 1 
Water. 1 

From + 50° to — 7°. 

67 

Sulphate of soda . . 3 
Diluted nitric acid . 2 

From + 50° to — 3°. 

53 

Sulphate of soda . . 6 
Muriate of ammonia . 4 
Nitrate of potash . . 2 
Diluted nitric acid . 4 

8 

From + 50° to — 10°. 

60 ,> 
3k 

Sulphate of soda . . 6 
Nitrate of ammonia • 5 
Diluted nitric acid . 4 

From + 50° to —- 14°. 

64*' 

Phosphate of soda. . 9 
Diluted nitric acid . 4 

From + 50° to —- 12*. 

62 

Phosphate of soda . . 9 
Nitrftfe of ammonia . 6 
Diluted nitric acid <• 4 

From 4* 50*'to~c— 21*. 

71 

Sulphate of soda tf . 8 
Muriatic acid ... 5 

From + 50° to 0°. 

' 5 0™ 

Sulphate of soda . . 5 
Diluted sulphuric acid 4 

• 

From + 60° to 4 - 3°. 

47. 


N. B _If the material! are mixed at a warmer temperature than that ex¬ 

pressed in the table, the effect trill be proportionally greater; thue if the meet 
powerful of these mixtures be made, when the air is + 86°, if trill sink the ther¬ 
mometer to + 8°. 
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TABLE Ilr—Frigorijic Mixtures with Ice. 


Mixture!. 

Thermometer sink*. 

Degree oi 
cold pro. 
dueed. 

Parts 

Snow, or pounded ice 2 
Muriate of soda . . 1 

<0 

«» 

s 

I 

& 

$ 

8 

l 

mi 

★ 

Snow, or pounded ice 5 
Muriate of soda . • 2 
Muriate of ammonia. 1 

to r- 12°. 

* 

Snow, or pounded ice 24 
Muriate of soda . .10 
Muriate of ammonia . 5 
Nitrate of potash . . 5 

• 

to — 18 «. 

* 

Snow, or pounded ice 12 
Muriate of soda . . 5 
Nitrate of ammonia . 5 

m 


Staow.3 

Diluted sulphuric acid 2 

From + 32“ to — 23°. 

55 

Snow . 8 

Muriatic acid ... 5 

From 4. 32° to — 27°. 

59 

Snow . 7 

Diluted nitric acid . 4 

From + 32° to — 30°. 

62 

Snow.4 

Muriate of lime . . 5 

1 

From + 32° to — 40°. 

72 

Snow . 2 

J>yst. muriate of lime 3 

From + 32<> to — 50°. 

82 

j 


From + 32° to — 51°. 

83 
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TABLE III*—Combinations of Frigorific Mixtures. 


Mixtures. 

Thermometer sinks. 

Degree of 
cold pro. 
duced. 

Farts 

Phospliate of soda . 5 
Nitrate of ammonia . 3 
Diluted nitric acid . 4 

From 0° to — 34°. 

34 

Phosphate of soda . 3 
Nitrate of ammonia . 2 
Diluted mixed acids . 4 

From — 34° to — 50°. 

16 

Snow . 3 

Diluted nitric acid . 2 

From 0° to — 46°. 

46 

Snow.8 

Diluted sulph. acid 3 1 
Diluted nitric acid 3 J 

From — 10° to — 56°. 

• 

46 

Snow.1 

Diluted sulphuric acid 1 

From —20° to —60°. 

40 

Snow.3 

Muriate of lime . . 4 

From + 20° to — 48°. 

68 

Snow . 3 

Muriate of lime . . 4 

From + 10° to — 54°. 

64 

Snow . 2 

Muriate of lime . . 3 

From — 1 to — 68°. 

53 

Snow . 1 

Cryst. muriate of lime 2 

From 0° to — 66°. 

66 

Snow . 1 

Cryst. muriate of lime 3 

From — 40° to — 73°. 

t 0 

33 

Snow * • • • • 8 
^Diluted sulphuric acid 10 

From—68° to — 91°. 

23 
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' In order to produce these effects, -the salts employed must Chap. u. 
* be fresh crystallized, and newly reduced to a very fine powder* 

The vessels in which the freezing mixture*is made should be 
very thin, and just large enough to hold it, and thofetiarials 
should be mixed together as quickly as possible. ThtjjjHfftoals 
to be employed in order to produce great cold ougaBji) be 
first reduced to the temperature marked in the table, by (3$cing 
them in some of the other freezing mixtures; and then they 
are to be mixed together in a similar freezing mixture. If, 
for instance, we wish to produce a cold=—46°, the snow and 
diluted nitric acid ought to be cooled down to 0°, by putting 
the vessel which contains each of them into the first freezing 
mixture in the second table bcfol-e they are mixed together. 

If a still greater cold is required,,the materials to produce it 
are to be brought to the proper temperature by being previ¬ 
ously placed in the second freezing mixture. This process is 
to be continued till the required degree of cold has been pro¬ 
cured.* 

It is sometimes a matter of convenience to produce cold 
when we have no snow or ice. This*may be done by dis¬ 
solving rapidly any salt containing much water of crystalliza¬ 
tion. Glauber salt is one of the most convenient, and dilute 
muriatic acid or sulphuric acid the most suitable liquid to dis¬ 
solve it in. The following experiments by Professor Bischof, 
of Bonn, will enable the reader to judge of the degree of cold 
which may be produced in this way:— 



Mixture. 


Sinks the thermometer. 

1 Cold produced. Cold pro* 




From 

To 


UUueU by 

0) 

• 500 

gr. Sulphuric acid 




UlMOlVAug 


500 

gr. Water 




bUipUdle of 


1250 

gr. Glauber salt 

54 u -5 

l6°-25 

38-°25 

bouu m di¬ 
lute bul- 

(2) 

500 

gr. Sulphuric acid 




puuneacid. 


ST50 

Water 






1560 

Glauber salt 

54-5 

22-44 

32-06 


(3) 

500 

gr. Sulphuric acid 






635 

Water 






1400 

Glauber salt 

54-5 

20-19 

34-31 


(4) 

500 

gr. Sulphuric acid 






208 

Water 






885 

Glauber salt 

54-5 

14 

40-5 




Walker, Phil. 

Trans. 1795. 
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Mixture. 

.Sinks tin thermometer' i 

ColdorMacM. 

(5) 

500 gr. Sulphuric acid 
500 .Water 

1250 Tllauber salt 

from 

54-5 

TO 

10 $ 

.44—- 

(6) 

£ 500 gr. Sulphuric acid 
, 300, Water 

' 990 Glauber salt 

54-5 

n 

4 

47-25' 

(7)' 

4 

500 gr. Sulphuric acid 
250 Water 

937 Glauber salt 

54-5 

H 

47-25 

(3) 

500 gr. Sulphuric acid 
500 Water 

1000 Glaubgjfsalt 

500 gr. SulphuRc acid 
416 Water 

1150 Glauber salt 

54-5 

7* 

47-25 

0 ) 

54-5 

6 $ 

48-4 

(10) 

500 gr. Sulphuric acid 
333 Water * 

1040 Glauber salt 

54-5 

5 

49-5 


, The acid and water must be previously mixed and allowed 
to cool, before the glauber salt be added. It should '.he’ lit 
powder, but retaining all its water of crystallization.* 1 '"', 0 
|P^ 7 of All substances whidi produce cold on mixture^ act £hemi- 
cally on each other. They are either both soll^Sr at least 
one of them is solid, and they begin to liquefelil' s^6a as they 
are mixed. Indeed every mixture that^gj&erates cold, con¬ 
tains a considerable quantity of wdter in a- Solid state, and 
consequently destitute of its latent heat. This is the case 
with snow, which is almost always a constituent of every 
freezing mixture. Chloride of calcium in crystals contains, 
more than half its weight of solid water. Now, whenever the 
two substances so mixed begin to act on each other, the ten¬ 
dency to liquefaction is greatly increased. The degree of 
cold is always proportional to the rapidity of the liquefaction; 
hence snow and chloride of calcium or potash, which liquefy 
immediately on mixture, produce a much greater cold than 
snow and common salt, which liquefy very slowly. But the 
cold produced by the former mixtures continues a much shorter 
time than that produced by the latter. 

In proportion as the solid bodies become liquid they must 


* Schweigger's Iahrbuch, 870 , 
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absorb latent heat. This they can only obtain from the bodies Chap. ir. 
in the neighbourhood: hence they absorb heat with ayidity ’• 

from all bodies in contact with them. But when 'a body 
absorbs heat from those in contact with.it, we say that it is 
cold j and the more rapidly it absorbs heat the colder it is. 

2. There are many salts which dissolve in hot water in 
considerably greater quantity than in cold water. If such hot 
solutions be set aside till they cool, the excess of salt which 
they contain will be deposited in crystals, and no more will 
remain in solution than cold water is capable of taking up. 

But' in some rare instances it happens that if the hot solution Heat pro- 
be put into a pjiial and corked up and allowed to cool without sudden 
agitation, no crystals will be deposited, so that we obtain a 
cold solution holding more salt than water of the same tem¬ 
perature is capable of dissolving. But the moment we draw 
opt the.cork from the phials containing them, a quantity of the 
salt suddenly crystallizes, and the temperature of the liquid 
at the same time rises. Carbonate of soda and sulphate of 
soda constitute two such salts. 

To form a solution of carbonated soda which may be cooled 
down to 50° without crystallizing in a close phial, but which 
deposits crystals vhen the cork is drawn, we have only to dis¬ 
solve one ounce of anhydrous carbonate in 4*22 ounces of hot 
water. When such a solution is agitated by drawing the 
.cork at the temperature of 50°, a copious precipitate of small 
crystals in the form of stars takes place; and th$ temperature 
of the solution is elevated 14°. The crystals deposited in 
this case, supposing them anhydrous, weigh 123*15 grains, 
the water of crystallization belonging to which is 223*6 grains. 

’The whole weight of the liquid and phial (substituting for the 
glass the requisite weight of water) was 2149*5 .grains. Of 
which 223*6 grains make B £ T part. Now, if this water of 
crystallization had given out the whole of its latent heat, this 
evolution would have raised the temperature to 14°*96. Thus 
we see that the elevation of temperature in this case ia owing 
to the latent heat given out by the water when it becomes solid 
by uniting to the precipitated salt. 

*To form a*soluti<flb of sulphate of soda possessing the 
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Clap, it requisite properties, we must dissolve 51 parts of the crystals 
in 49 parts of hot water. When such a solution n allowed to 
cool in a corked phial, if we draw the cork it begins immedi¬ 
ately to crystallize on the surface, and the crystals shoot 
slowly till they reach the bottom of the phial. The whole 
liquid appears converted into fibrous crystals; hut, in reality, 
two-thirds of the salt are deposited in crystals, and one-third 
remains in solution. When the weight of the solution of sul¬ 
phate of soda was 2118 grains, and that of the phial 1032 
grains, the increase of temperature was 24°. The crystals of 
salt deposited weighed 713 grains, the water of crystalliza¬ 
tion of which amounts to 399 grains; the weight of the solu¬ 
tion and phial are equivalent to 1752 grains of water. Now, 
399 is about of 1752. And 24°x4-39 = 105°-36. This 
is 34°§ less than the latent heat of the water of crystallization. 
The reason of this is, that the crystals deposited at first do 
not amount to 713 grains, but only to 530 grains; the 
evolution of heat preventing the 183 residual grains from bet* 
ing deposited, till the liquid cools. Now, the water of crjfc* 
tallization of 530 grains o& the salt is only 30ft grains, djNa^ 
stituting of the whole. Now, 24° X 5‘83 = 139°'^= 
very nearly to the latent heat of the water of crystallisation. 
Thus we see that the heat evolved in these cases of ccjfefatUi- 
zation is owing chiefly, if not entirely, to the water ofi crystal¬ 
lization giving out its latent heat at the instant if«ecomcs 
solid.* y 

The reason why these two salts remain in solution, must be 
the strong affinity which the water has for heat. In like 
manner, both sulphur and phosphorus often remain liquid At 
the common temperature of the atmosphere; but when touched 
with a rod, they give out heat and become suacL 

3. Iron, copper, gold, silver, and one or two other metals, 
are both malleable and ductile. They may be flattened 
under the hammer and drawn out into wire, by be» 9 g squeezed 
through holes drilled in a steel plate. Now, when any of 

* The specific, h'ett of a MtSirated solution of carbonate of soda is about 
0*75; that of a safflrated’ solution of sulphate of soda about 9*73. The 
specific heat of the phial d^s reckoned 0 - 2. ■ ' 
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these metals have been hammered for some time so as to in- Chap, m, 
crease its surface, to a certain amount it becomes brittle. If 
we still continue to hammer it, instead of extending farther, 
it cracks and. splits and breaks in pieces. To restore the Annealing 

„ r _ , . „ . . . explained. 

malleability, we most heat the piece ot metal in the fire ana 
allow it to cool slowly. This process is called annealing. 

Now, there is a circumstance which always accompanies 
the hammering of metals, or the drawing them out into wires 
or plates. They become hot; sometimes even red hot, and 
usually so hot that they burn the fingers. Thus it appears 
that the forcing out of heat occasions brittleness in these 
metals. And to restore the malleability and ductility, we 
must heat them artificially, and allow them to cool slowly; 
ihat is to say, we must again restore the heat which had been 
forced out. Thus malleability and ductility would seem to 
depend upon a certain quantity of latent beat in the metals 
which possess these qualities; and the process of annealing is 
merely the restoration of this latent heat after it has been 
separated. If annealing consisted in merely heating metals 
without adding any foreign heat, there is no visible reason 
why an iron rod which has been heated to redness by hammer¬ 
ing should require annealing; for it is already as hot as is 
required by the annealing process. Yet, it is well known, 
that iron which has heen made red hot by hammering, has 
lost its malleability, and that it cannot be hammered again till 
it has been annealed. 


CHAPTER III. 

OF VAPORIZATION. 


By vaporization is meant the property which heat has of 
changing liquid bodies into vapours. I shall divide this chap¬ 
ter into three sections. In the first we shall treat of vapoiSrs, 
in. the second of gases, and in the third of spontaneous, tvapor- 




Nature of Vapour is an extremely rare, light, and expansible body, 
wpo “ r ‘ like air ; and capable, like it, of being easily reduced into less 
space by external pressure, and resisting, like it, the force which 
thus compresses it. 4 Suppose a single tea-spoonful of water 
to be put into a glass globe capable of holding several gallons, ■ 
and exhausted of air. If heat enough be applied to the globe, 
the water gradually diminishes in bulk, and at last disappears, 
so that the vessel will appear empty; yet it is completely 
filled with the water now existing in the state of transparent 
and invisible vapour. By increasing the heat, we increase 
the expansive force of this vapour; and wc may increase it 
till it burst the globe and shatter it in pieces. 

1. A glass jar capable of holding 100 cubic inches be 
' filled with mercury, and placed inverted into a basin of mi 
cury, if we let up into it about 19 grains of water, and raise 
the temperature to 212 ° the water will disappear, being con¬ 
verted into vapour, and the mercury will at the same time sink 
to the bottom of the jar, the 19 grains of water converted into 
vapour occupying the volume of 100 cubic inches. The bulk 
into which water expands by the ordinary boiling heat, pro¬ 
ducing a steam equally elastic with common air, is very great. 
But it was very much overrated at first. Dr Desaguliers 


I ' reckoned the expansion 14,000 times the original bulk. Mr 

•; Dilatation Watt was the first person who determined it with an approach 
•* wiwn^Mn- to accuracy. From his experiments he drew, as a consequence) 
^ ' '1 *^ in>0 that water when converted into steam increases in bulk 1800 
times. From the experiments of Guy-Lussac it appears tWIt 
the specific gravity of steam is 0-625, that of air being 1. If, 
v : therefore, 100 cubic inches of air weigh 31-1446 grains, as 

0 follows from the experiments of Biot and Arago, it is obvious 


that the same volume of steam will weigh 19-465 grains. 
>/. a Now, a cubic inch of water at 60° weighs 252*52 grains. It 
is obvious that 252-52 grains of water, when converted into 
, steam, would occupy 1297-3 cubic inches, whiph, therefore, 
« ‘ should be the true increase of volume when water ;is converted 

lill;' ^jptd-stepjn. But if 0-625 be the specific"gravity of; steam at 
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212° compared with that of air, reckoned 1 at the same tern-' Sent, f.* 
perature, then the expansion will be greater, and will approach 
nearly to the determination of Mr Watt. For on that sup¬ 
position the specific gravity of steam at 212° compared with 
air, reckoned 1 at 60° would be only 0-481. So that 100 
cubic inches of it would weigh 14-98 -grains; and a cubic 
inch of water, when converted into steam, would expand into 
1689 cubic inches. 

> This change, like fluidity, is produced by the increase of 
the temperature of the body so changed. Now the tempera¬ 
ture at which the change takes place is found to differ in almost 
every kind of matter. The temperature must be kept up, in 
order that the vaporous form may remain. If the heat be re¬ 
duced the vapour loses its elasticity, and collapses into that 
form from which it was produced. Thus steam, whenever it 
impinges against a cold body, is immediately condensed again 
into water. 

2. The vaporific or boiling point of most bodies higher Volatile 
than that which is necessary to give them liquidity^ but to bodies, 
this there are some exceptions. Thus arsenic and benzoic 

acid are converted into vapours at a lower temperature than is 
required to melt them. Bodies easily converted into vapour, 
are called volatile ; while those arc called fixed , which require 
a high temperature to induce this change, or which cannot be 
converted into vapour, by the greatest heat which we have it 
in our^jower to raise. 

3. The temperature at which bodies are converted into Bats* 
vapour is usually called their boiling point. This point is very Uq'tSde 
'different in different liquids; but, other things remaining the 
same, it is constant for every particular liquid. The following 
'table exhibits the boiling points of a few liquids, in which that 
point has been determined with precision:— 


Muriatic ether 

Boiling Point. 

52° 

Sulphuric ether 

96 

Bisulphuret of carbon 

116 

Ammonia (sp. gr. 0-945) . 

140 

Oil of laurel* 

150 


* This is a volatile oil which comes from Demerara. It is obtained by 

N 
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Of saline 
eolations. 


Acetic ether .... 

Boiling point 
160° 

Alcohol (sp. gr. 0798) 

173 

Water. 

212 

Nitric acid (sp. gr. 1"42) . 

248 

Crystallized muriate of lime 

302 

Oil of turpentine 

314 

Naphtha .... 

320 

Phosphorus .... 

554 

Sulphuric acid (sp. gr. 1‘843) 

620 

Whale oil .... 

630 

Mercury .... 

668 


The boiling points of the following saline solutions have 
been determined by Mr Griffith :—* 

„ Salt In 100 of 


* 

can in iuu ui 

the solution. 


Boiling point. 

Sulphate of soda . 

31-5 

• 

213° 

Corrosive sublimate 



214 

Cyanodide of mercury 

3-5 


m 

Acetate of copper 

16-5 


04 

214 

Bitartrate of potash 

9'5 


Nitrate of barytes 

26-5 


214 

Sulphate of potash 

17-5 


215 

Acetate of lead . 

41-5 


215 

Nitrate of lead 

52*5 

• 

216 

Protosulphate of iron . 

64 

• 

216 

Sulphate of copper 

45 

• 

216 

Potash-sulphate of copper 

40 


217 

Boracic acid 

— 


218 

Chlorate of potash 

40 


218 4 

Prussiate of potash 

55 


218 

Oxalate of ammonia 

29 


218 

Oxalate of potash • 

40 

• 

220 

Alum .* . 

52 


220 

Sulphate of zinc 

45 


220 


tapping some unknown tree in the interior of South America. .It is a 
volatile oil holding a reran in solution, and begins to boil, I find, at 150°. 
But the temperature rapidly rises as the boiling proceeds'; showing the 
presence of a number of oils differing in their volatility. • 

* Journal of Science, xviii, 90. 
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Chloride of barium 

Suit in 100 of 
the solution 

t Boiling point. 

45 • 

220° 

Carbonate of soda 

— 

220 

Phosphate of soda 

— 

222 

Borax 

52-5 

222 

Bisulphate of potash . . 


220 

Sulphate of magnesia . 

57-5 

222 

Nitrate of strontian 

53 

224 

Common salt 

30 

224 

Tartrate of potash 

68 

234 

Sulphate of nickel 

65 

235 

Sal ammoniac 

50 

236 

Nitrate of potash 

74 

238 

Potash tartrate of soda 

90 

240 

Nitrate of soda . 

. 60 

. . 246 

Acetate of soda . 

60. 

256 

Chloride of calcium (saturated) 

264* 


4. The boiling point of liquids is not quite so steady as the Boiling 
melting or freezing point; for it is affected by the degree of ed'by'the* 
pressure to which the liquid is exposed. This was first ob- the g barome- 
served by Boyle while engaged in his experiments with the ter - 
air-pump. Fahrenheit afterwards noticed that the boiling 
point of water, examined by the same thermometer, differs at 
different times. And he found that this depended upon the 
height of the barometer. When the barometer stands high 
the boiling point is a little higher than usual, while it is a little 
lower tfflbi* usual when the barometer is low. The knowledge 
of this fact induced him to attend to the height of the baro¬ 
meter when he graduated his thermometers. The determi¬ 
nation of General Roy has been generally adopted in this ' 
Country, as upon the whole the most eorrcct. The following 
table shows the temperature at which water boils (according 
to him) at the different heights of the barometer:— 


Barometer. Boiling point. 

26 inches . -. . 204°-91 

26-5 . . . . 205-79 

27 .... 206-67 


* By my determination. 
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Elasticity 
of steam in¬ 
creased by 
heat in 
dose ves¬ 
sels. 


Barometer.' Boiling point. 


27*5 

.. 

. . . 207°*55 

28 

. 

208-43 

28*5 

. 

209*31 

29 

• 

210*19 

29-5 

. 

211-07 

30 


212 

30-5 


212-88 

31 

. 

213-76 


From this table it appears that for every half inch of variaitp 
in the barometer, the boiling point of water varies 0-88 of 4. 
degree. Consequently every tenth of an inch that the baro¬ 
meter rises or falls either raises or lowers the boiling point of 
water by 0-176 of a degree. 

The mean height of the bSirometer at the sear-shore is 29‘82 
inches. In this country it seldom rises much higher than 31 
inches, or sinks much lower than 28J inches. Since the year 
1817 to 1839 (both inclusive)* it has never been higher in 
Glasgow (at about 50 feet above the level of the sea) than 
30*8 inches, nor lower than 27"95.* So that in Glasgow the 
boiling point of water varies from 213°| to 208°-4, or almost 
5*33 degrees of Fahrenheit. 

5. When water is heated in close vessels and cannot make 
its escape till it overcome a considerable pressure, its boiling 
point may be made to rise to a much higher temperature than 
212°. Papin, an ingenious French physician, who resided in 
London, contrived a vessel for this purpose, to whifth^he gave 
the name of digester. It was a cylindrical copper vessel, 
having a lid nicely fitted to it and kept fast by screws. If 
this vessel be. half filled with water, and the lid screwed down 
tight, and if it be then set upon burning coals, a portion of the 
water is soon converted into steam. This conversion begins 
at the boiling point of water. But the elastic vapour being , 
confined, presses upon the surface of the water, and thus pre¬ 
vents the conversion of any more of it into steam, till the tern- 5 
perature of the water rises above the boiling point. This heat 
being conveyed to the steam, it now becomes capable of bear-; 

* It was as low as 27*95 inches on Thursday, the 29th November, 1838. 
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ing the addition of another portion of vapour without being Sect. I. 
condensed into water. Thus the quantity, and consequently 
the elasticity of the steam is continually increasing with the 
temperature of the water. By this contrivance, the tempera¬ 
ture of water has been raised, in close vessels, as high as 419°. 
Muschenbroek even assures us that he raised the temperature 
of water, in digesters, high enough to mel#tin. Now, tin fuses 
at the temperature of 442°. 

The elasticity of steam at 419°, is 1050 times greater than 
that of atmospheric air; so that it exerts a force equivalent to 
14,700 lbs. upon every square inch of the inside of the vessel 
in which it is confined. This pressure is so enormous, that few 
vessels can be made strong enough to withstand it. Dreadful 
accidents have taken place in consequence of the bursting of 
such vessels. It was to guard against the possibility of these, 
that what is known by the name of the safety valve was added Safety 
to the digester. This consists of an opening made in the di- • 
gester to let out the steam when it becomes too elastic to be 
confined, without hazarding the bursting of the vessel. This 
opening is covered with a metal plate, ground flat so as to fit 
it exactly. This mouth piece is kept down by a lever, to the 
extremity of which is fixed a weight. This weight is so con¬ 
trived as to exert a force capable of being overcome before the 
elasticity of the steam be great enough to burst the vessel. 

Suppose the surface of the safety valve to be a square inch; 
if the weight exert an action equivalent, to 15 lbs. the elasticity 
of the steam must be double that of the atmosphere, or its 
temperature must be 250° before it forces open the safety 
valve. 

6. When the steam of boiling water comes in contact with 
any part of the living body, it occasions instantly a most severe 
scald; hut when steam from water of a higher temperature why high 
than boiling water, high pressure steam, as it is called, issues 
into the atmosphere, the finger or any part of the body not 
may be passed through it with impunity. It has not tlje 
property of scalding; and if a thermometer be pub into it, 
we find the temperature greatly below that of boiling water; . 
so that high pressure steam has a much lower temperature 
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Ch»p. ill than low pressure steam, or steam issuing freely from boiling 
water. r 

Whoever has an opportunity of seeing these two different 
species of steam, will find no difficulty in understanding the 
reason of this difference. When steam issues from the spout 
of a boiling tea-kettle, it is at first invisible, and it is not till 
it has advanced slme distance in the air, that it begins to 
assume the appearance of a visible cloud. But condensed 
steam is visible the instant that it issues from the mouth of 
the pipe. The high pressure steam (supposing its elasticity 
double) occupies only half the bulk of common steam. The 
moment it combs into the atmosphere its volume is doubled. 
This occasions a prodigious increase in its capacity for heat, 
and at the same time mixos it with the cold atmospheric air. 
These two circumstances sink its temperature so low, that it 
is no longer capable of scalding.* 

Boiling ’ When the pressure of the atmosphere is withdrawn, the 
temperature at which liquids boil becomes much lower. From 
' the experiments of the late Dr John Robison, of Edinburgh, 
it appears that by removing the pressure of the atmosgbere, 
the boiling point of liquids is lowered about 145® r };-nbbce’ 
in a good vacuum, sulphuric ether will boil at the temperature 
of —49°, alcohol will boil at 28°, water at 67°, and sulphuric 
acid at 460°. Mr Barry, of London, has applied his knowledge 
of this fact to the preparation of volatile oils, and the various in¬ 
spissated juices of plants used in medicine. The still is con¬ 
nected with a globular copper receiver of large size; which is 
filled with steam to the exclusion of the atmospheric air. This 
steam being condensed and the communication between the still 
and receiver being opened, the air in the still divides itself 
equally over the still and receiver. The receiver being 5 times 
the size of the still, it is obvious that by this first condensation of 

* It is obvious that when high pressure steam is conveyed in pipes, it 
will undergo an expansion or condensation in proportion as the diameter 
of the pipe jnj&eases or diminishes. Accordingly, its temperature will be 
found to va^ according id the diameter of the pipe. Upon this subject, 
the reader may consult a very curious set of experiments by Peter Ewart, 
Esq., in the Philosophical Magazine (new series), vol. v. p. 247. 
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steam, the density of the air within the apparatus is reduced Sect, i. 
to }. Another repetition of the same process will reduce the ~ 
density of the air within the apparat&s to and a third to 
T yy. And it is obvious, that by continuing the repetitions 
long enough, any degree of exhaustion whatever might be ob¬ 
tained. 1 have seen water boiling briskly in Mr Barry’s ap¬ 
paratus at the temperature of 98°. 

This method of boiling in vacuo was applied very ingeni* Refining 
ously by Mr Edward Howard, to the refining of sugar. The eugar ' 
syrup is thus concentrated to the granulating point without 
any risk of burning or decomposing any of the sugar by too 
. much heat. This process is now very generally followed by 
the sugar refiners of Great Britain. The sugar refined in this 
way is beautifully white, and the loss sustained during the’ 
process is greatly diminished. 

As steam possesses the elasticity of air, and as it may be 
immediately condensed by the application of cold, it is obvious 
that it may be immediately applied as a moving force, and that 
it possesses in this way almost unlimited power. The medium 
in which it is so applied, is familiarly known by the name of 
steam engine, and constitutes the finest present ever made Steam ep. 
by science to the arts. It is admitted to have been invented sme ‘ 
by the Marquis of Worcester; though it does not appear that 
he was ever able to interest the public in his invention, or that 
he attempted to apply it to any useful purpose. 

It was reinvented by Captain Savery, who took out a patent 
towards the end of the 17th century, and published an account 
of it in the year 1696, in a book entitled the Miner's Friend, 

In Savery’s machine, the. elasticity of steam was applied 
directly to force water up a pipe. The waste of steam was 
so enormous, and the quantity of fuel necessary so great, 
that it does not appear ever to have been attempted to apply 
it directly for the purpose of draining water out of mines, 
which was the object that Savery had in view when he took- 
out his patent. 

Iq 1705, a new patent was taken out jointly by Captain 
Savery, Mr Newcomen, a blacksmith at Dartmouth, in De¬ 
vonshire, and Mr Crawley, a glazier, in the same place. The 
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Chap, hi; merit of the machine has been universally ascribed to New- 
‘ comen, under whose name it always went. It consisted 
essentially of a metallic* cylinder, in which a piston, made air 
tight, was capable of moving from the top to the bottom. The 
top of the cylinder was open, the bottom close. The piston 
was attached to the piston rod or chain, which connected it 
with the end of the working beam. The working beam was 
supported on a gudgeon, and the end opposite to that to which 
the piston rod was attached was loaded, and of course the 
pump rod attached to it, was at the bottom of the well from 
which the water was to be pumped. The cylinder is filled 
with steam, till‘all the air is.driven out. The piston was at 
the top of the cylinder. The steam in the cylinder is con¬ 
densed by means of a jet of cold water. A vacuum is produced 
in the cylinder. The atmosphere presses upon the top of the 
piston, and forces it to the bottom of the cylinder. The pump 
rod at the other end of the working beam is drawn up. It 
makes a stroke, and a quantity of water is pumped out of the 
well or mine. Steam is again introduced below the piston in 
the cylinder, the vacuum is removed and the pistou rises to 
the top in consequence of the load at the other extremity of 
the working beam. The cylinder is fdled with steam as before; 
this steam is condensed, the piston is forced down, more water 
is pumped up, and thus the machine continues to act as long 
as it is supplied with steam. 

The great improvement in the steam engine was made by 
Mr Watt. He contrived to condense the steam in a separate 
pipe, and by this means prevented the cylinder from being 
cooled by the injection of cold water. This produced an 
enormous saving of fuel. He substituted steam for the pressure 
of the atmosphere in Newcomen’s engine, and made the ma¬ 
chine to act both when the piston descended and ascefided in 
the cylinder. This alteration, together with the mode of 
producing a circular motion, which he contrived, enabled him 
to apply the steam engine as a power for moving machinery. 
It h? now used in Great Britain to a prodigious extent, and 
has carried the manufactures of the country to a pitch which 
it was impossible to have anticipated. It has of late been 
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applied to move vessels in the water, independent of wind or ~ Sect. I. 
tide, and even against those powers on which formerly the 
motions of ships entirely depended. Thus it is likely to in¬ 
troduce as great an ^alteration by sea as it has done by land. 

But it is not our province to enter upon any description of 
this wonderful machine. Abundance of descriptions of it have 
been laid before the public, to which we beg leave to refer 
the reader. 

7. Water is converted into vapour at all temperatures, even Elasticity 

1 1 of vapour 

at 32° or lower,. But the elasticity at low temperatures is low, beiow 2 i 2 ®. 
and it increases as the temperature increases, till at 212° it is 
equal to that of the atmosphere, or capablq of supporting a 
column of n\ercury’30 inches in height. 

As steam is employed in the steam engine as a moving force, 
it becomes a question of considerable importance to determine 
its elasticity at different temperatures, because the knowledge 
of this will put it in the power of engineers to determine the 
temperature at which it may be most economically employed, 
and the strength of the vessels which will be necessary wlfSh 
6team is used at elevated temperatures. . The first set offtgx- 
periments on this subject, approaching to accuracy, was nfqqg 
by Professor John Robison, of Edinburgh, and inserted by^ 
him in the article Steam, in the third edition of the Encyclo*• 
peedia Britannica, published about the year 1797. Mr Dalton 
published a still more accurate set of experiments in 1802.* 

He determined the elasticity of steam from 32° to 212° by 
experiment; but the elasticities below 32° and above 212° 
were inferred from observing the rate at which the elasticities 
determined by experiment increased. Unfortunately the ap¬ 
plication of empirical formulae never gives results which, can 
be depended on, unless they be confined within the limits of 
the experiments. Dr Ure, of Glasgow, made an elaborate 
set of experiments on the sapie subject in 1816, the result of 
which is published in the Philosophical Transactions for 1818.f 
Mr Southern had made a set of experiments on the same sub¬ 
ject in. 1803, and carried them to considerably higher tempera- 


Manchester Memoirs, v. 559. + Page 338. 
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Clap, ill, tures than Dr Ure had it in his power to do. These experi¬ 
ments have been given to the public by Mr Watt.** They 
seem to have been made with great care, and are therefore of 
considerable importance. 

The results of all these experimenters may be seen in the 
following table:— 


Table of the 
elasticity of 
steam at 
different 
tempera¬ 
tures. 


I .—Elasticity of Vapour below 32° according to Dalton. 


at 

S3 

l 

f 

Force of vap. 
in inches of 
mercury. 

£ 

2 

el 

1 

1 

Force of vap. 
in inches of 
mercury. 

Temperature. 

So 

► O 

SIS 

l2.ES 

Temperature.. 

Force of van. 
in inches of 
mercury. 

—400 

0-013 

5° 

0-076 

14° 

0-104 

23® 

0-144 

—30 

0-020 

6 

0-079 

15 

0-108 

24 

0-150 

—20 

0-030 

7 

0-082. 

16 

0-112 

25 

0-156 

—10 

0-043 

8 

0-085 

17 

0-116 

26 

0-162 

0 

0-064 

9 

0-087 

18 

0-120 

27 

0-168 

l 

0-066 

10 

0-090 

19 

0-124 

28 

0-174 

2 

0-068 

11 

0-093 

20 

0-129 

29 

0-180 

3 

0-071 

12 

0-096 

21 

0-134 

30 

0-186 

4 

0-074 

13 

0-100 

22 

0-1S9 

31 

0-193 


Temp. 

Force of vap. in inches of mercury. 

Temp. 

Force of vap. in inches of mercury. 

Robi¬ 

son. 

Dalton. 

Ure. 

South. 

ern. 

Robi¬ 

son. 

Dalton. 

Ure. 

, South, 
ern. 

82“ 

0-0 

0-200 

0-200 

0-16 

56“ 


0-458 



33 


0-207 



57 


0-474 



34 


0-214 



58 


0-490 



35 


0-221 



59 


0-507 



36 


0-229 



60 

0-35 

0-624 

0-516 


37 


0-237 



81 


0-542 



38 


0-245 



62 


0-560 


0-62 

89 


0-254 



63 


0-578 



40 

0-1 

0-263 

0-250 


64 


0-597 



41 


0-273 



65 


0-616 

0-630 


42 


0-283 


0-23 

66 


0-635 



43 


0-294 



67 


0-655 



44 


0-805 



68 


0-676 



45 


0-316 



69 


0-698 



46 


0-328 



70 

0-55 

0-721 

0*726 


47 


0-839 



71 


0-745 



48 


0-351 



72 


0-770 


0-73 

49 


0-363 



73 


0-796 



SO 

0-2 

0-375 

0*360 


74 


0-823 



51 


0-388 



75 


0-851 

0-860 


52 


0-401 


0 -36 

76 


0-880 



53 


0-415 



77 


0*910 



54 


0-429 



78 


0*940 



55 


0-443 

0-416 


79 


0-971 




* They constitute an Appendix to Mr Watt’s edition of Professor 
Robison’s articles Steam and Steam Engines. 
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Table continued. 


Temp 

Force of vap. in inches of mercury* 

Temp. 


Robi. 

ton. 

Dalton. 

Ure. 

South. 

ern. 

Robi¬ 

son. 

Dalton. 

Ure. 

South¬ 

ern. 



21-68 



2340-5 



46-800 

- 

197 


22-13 



235 


45-58 

47-220 

■ p 

198 


22-69 



238 


46-39 



199 


23-16 



23? 


47-20 



lEQl 

22-65 

23-64 

23-600 


238 


48-92 



201 

24-12 



238-5 



50-30 


202 


24-61 

• 

24-61 

239 


48-84 



203 


25-10 



240 

54-9 

49-67 

51-70 


204 


25-61 



242 



53-60 


205 


26-13 

25-900 


245 


53-88 

66-34 


206 


26-66 



248-5 



60-40 


207 


27-20 



250 

66-8 

68-21 

61-90 

6(1*30 

■Ml 


27-74 



251-6 




.1 

209 


28-29 



255 


62-65 

67-25 


IQEl 

28-65 

28-84 

28-880 


Em 

80-3 

67-73 

72-30 


211 


29-41 



264-2 





212 


30-00 

30-000 

30-00 

265 


72-76 

78-04 


213 


30-60 



270 

94-1 

77-85 

8630 


214 


31-21 



275 


83-13 

98-48 


216 


31-83 



EM 

105-S 

88-75 

101-90 


216 


82-46 



285 


94-35 



216-6 



83-40 


Essa 



112-20 


217 


33-09 



290 


100-12 

120-15 


218 


33-72 



293-4 




120-00 

219 


34-35 



295 


105-97 

129-00 


220 

35-8 

34-99 

35-540 


300 


111-81 

189-70 


221 


35-63 



302 





221-6 



36-700 




117-68 

150-56 


222 


36-25 








223 


36-88 



310 


1123 53 

161-90 


224 


37-53 



312 



166-25 


225 



89-110 


316-4 





226 


88-89 



320 


135-00 



226-S 



40-100 


322-7 





227 





328-46 





228 










229 


41-02 



334-4. 





230 

14-5 

41-76 

43-100 


339-26 





230-5 



43-500 


340 





231 


42-49 



343-4 





232 


43-24 



843-6 




240-00 

233 


HEM 



419 





284 

* 

44-78 | 









But by far the most extensive experiments on this subject 
were made by a committee of the French Academy of Sciences, 
consisting of Prony, Arago, Gerard, and Dulong*. These 
experiments were the result of an application of the French 
government to the Academy, to point out the beat means of 
preventing accidents from the bursting of the boilers of steam 
engines. The following table exhibits the elasticity of steam, 
at various temperatures, till it amounts to 24 atmospheres, as 
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determined by these gentlemen: an atmosphere is measured Sect. l.r 
by a column of mercury of '29‘922 inches (0-76 metre), which 
has been adopted in France as the mean height of the baro¬ 
meter at the surface of the sea:— 


Elasticity of steam, the 
pressure of the atmo¬ 
sphere being 1. 

Corresponding 
temp, in deg of 
* Fahrenheit. 

Elasticity of steam, the 
pressure of the atmo¬ 
sphere being 1. 

Corresponding 
temp, in deg. of 
Fahrenheit. 

l 

212° 

13 

380-66° 

ii 

234 

14 

386-94 

2 

250-5 

15 

392-86 

Ol 

263-8 

16 

398-48 

3 

275-2 

17 

403-83 

3| 

285 

18 

408-92 

' 4 

293-7 

19 

413-78 

4 v 

300-3 

20 

418-46 

5 

307-5 

21 

422-96 

5 l 

314-24 

• 22 

427-28 

6 

320-36 

23 

431-42 

P. 

326-26 

331-7 

24 

435-56 


336-86 

25 

439-34 

8 

341-78 

30 

457-16 

9 

350-78 

35 

472-73 

10 

358-88 

40 

486-59 

11 

366-85 

45 

499-14 

12 

374 

50 

510-6 


The last six temperatures in the table are deduced by cal¬ 
culation. The Commissioners of the Academy employed the 
formula e = (-{-O'? 153 <) 5 . In this formula e expresses the 
elasticity in atmospheres of 0*76 metre (29-922 inches) pres¬ 
sure, and t the temperatures setting out at 100° centigrade 
(212° Fahrenheit). For the methods employed to determine 
the temperature at the various elasticities in the table, and the 
precautions taken to avoid errors, I refer the reader to the 
report inserted in the Annales de Chimie et de Physique, 
xliii. 74. 

This table of the French Academicians constitutes a pre¬ 
cious addition to our knowledge of the elasticity of steam. 
The experiments which.were conducted by Dulong and Arago, 
constitute some of tbe most difficult and even dangerous for 
which science is indebted to the zeal and intrepidity of philo¬ 
sophers. Mercury, by the elasticity of the steam, was forced 
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nr. up a tube of glass to the height of 42 , 6517 feet. The diameter 
of the tube was O'1968 inches. They took the opportunity 
of subjecting common air to the pressure of from 1 to 24 at¬ 
mospheres, and found that the Boylean law, namely, that the 
bulk diminis hes as the pressure increases, holds as far as 
twenty-four atmospheres. 

We see that the elasticity increases at a very rapid rate 
with the temperature. Attempts have been made to represent 
this increase by empirical formulas, so as to enable us to calcu¬ 
late the elasticity of steam for any given temperature. But 
such formulas, from the imperfection of the data on which 
• they are founded, cannot be accurate, and indeed do not apply 
to higher temperatures than those deduced from experiment. 
They are therefore of little t use; and indeed are very apt to 
mislead. I think it better therefore to omit them. 

8. It will be seen by inspecting the table inserted in page 
178 of this volume, that the boiling point of saline solutions 
is higher than that of water. Thus, a saturated solution of 
saltpetre does not boil till raised to the temperature of 238°. 
Now, it has hitherto been supposed, that the steam emitted 
' from these boiling solutions is as high as the boiling point of 
the solution itself. But Rudberg has shown that this is not 
the case; and that whatever be the strength of the boiling 
solution, or the temperature at which it boils, the heat of the 
steam, ceteris paribus, is always 212°.* The saline solutions 
tried were of nitrate of lime of various strengths, of saltpetre, 
of carbonate of potash, and of chloride of calcium. 

The reason of this constancy at 212° is pretty obvious; and 
might have been foreseen had th.ose who affirmed the contrary 
taken thg trouble to consider the phenomena with attention. 
Suppose we dissolve 74 parts of saltpetre in 100 parts of 
water, which is nearly the solubility of that salt in water of 
the temperature 212°. The solution consists of ^n atom of 
saltpetre united to about 16 atoms of water. The water must 
be attracted by the salt and thus prevented from escaping in 
st&am till the temperature reaches 238°, when it is high 

* PoggendorfTs Annalen, xxxiv. 257. 
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enough to have an elasticity capable of balancing that attrac- Sect. I. 
tion. But only pure water is converted into steam, for no 
sensible quantity of the salt is evaporated. The instant that 
this steam quits the solution, its temperature must be 238°. 

But as its density is greater than that of the atmosphere, it 
expands the moment it assumes the elastic form till its elasticity 
just equals that of the atmosphere. This expansion, which is 
instantaneous, reduces its temperature to 212°. Whatever 
therefore may be the heat of boiling saline solution, that of the 
steam measured by the thermometer must be always 212°. 

9. Water is not the only liquid whose vapour has been ex¬ 
amined with care. There are eight others whose boiling 
points, and the specific gravity of whose vapours have been 
determined almost entirely by the. sagacity and industry of 
M. Gay-Lussac. The following table exhibits the boiling fromathil 
points and specific gravities of the vapours of these various 
liquids:— 


Sp. gravity, air being 1. 

Boiling point 

Water 

0-6235* 

0-625Of 

212° 

Hydrocyanic vjapour 

0-9476* 

79-7 

Pyroxylic spirit 

1-120 

150 

Alcohol 

1-6030* 

173 

Muriatic ether 

2-219f 

52 

Sulphuric ether 

2-586* 

2-5808f 

96 

Bisulphuret of carbon 

2-6447* 

2-6386f 

116 

Oil of turpentine . 

5-013* 

314 

Hydriodic ether . 

5-4749* 

148 


10. These specific gravities are compared to that of air, 
which is considered as 1, when heated to the boiling point of 
each liquid.. They do not. therefore enable us to form a correct 
idea of the increase of volume, which takes place when each 

* Gay-Lussac, Ann. de Chim. xci. 95, 150.—Ann. de Chim. et dfe 
Phys. i. 218. 

f Despretz, Ann. de Chim. et de Phys. xxi. 143.' 

% Thenard, Mem. d'Arcueil, i. 121. 
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Chap. III. 


* True sped- 
fie gravity 
of. 


Fzpansion 
of liquid* 
whei> con¬ 
verted into 
vapour.. 


liquid is converted into vapour. 

1 have therefore calculated 

tb-efollowing table, exhibiting the specific gravity of the vapour 

.of each at the boiling p^p|f we 
of air at 60° to be unity :— 

reckon the specific ^gravity 

Sp. gravity at boiling 
point, air at 60° being 1 . 

Steam . . . 

0*481 

Hydrocyanic vapour . 

0*912 

Alcohol 

1*311 . 

Muriatic ether 

2*255 

Sulphuric ether . 

2*415 

Bisulphuret of carbon 

2*376 

Oil of turpentine 

3*342 

Hydriodic ether 

4*666 

The specific gravity of these 

liquids, from which those 

vapours are produced, is at the 
lows:— 

temperature of 60° as fol- 

Sp. gravity. 

Water 

1*000 

Hydrocyanic acid . 

0*7039 

Alcohol 

0*798 

Muriatic ether 

0-874* 

Sulphuric ether 

. # . 0-632 

Bisulphuret of carbon . 

. ’ . 1-272 

Oil of turpentine . 

0-792 

Hydriodic ether 

l*9206f 


By a very careful set of experiments made by Dr Prout, 
it has been ascertained that at the temperature of 32°, and 
under a pressure of 30 inches mercury, 100 cubic inches of 
atmospherical air weigh 32*79 grains; and at the tempera¬ 
ture of 60°, and when the barometer stands at 30 inches, 100 
cubic inches of air weigh 31*0117 grains. From these data 
it is easy to calculate the increase of bulk which each of these 
liquids undergoes when converted into vapour, at the boiling 
point of each liquid:— 

Increase of volume 
when converted 
into vapour. 

t Water . . . 1689 

Hydrocyanic acid 625*7 
Alcohol . . . 493*5 

' * At 41°. t At 72°. 


Increase of volume, 
that of turpentine 
vapour being 1. 

8*79 

3*25 

2-57 
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fiHatic ether 
ilphuric ether 


Increase of volume 
when converted 
into vapour. 

314-15 

212-18 


Bisulphuret of carbon 434-06 
Oil of turpentine • 192-15 

Hydriodic ether . 333-74 


* Increase of volume, gUo* t 

that of turpentine - 1 _1 

vapour being 1. 

1-6 

1-1 

2-26 

1 

1-7* 


It is obvious from this table that when water is converted 
into steam, it undergoes a much greater expansion than any 
other liquid hitherto examined. It expands 8 times as much 
as sulphuric ether, and almost times as much as alcohol. 
This explains a phenomenon, which may at first sight appear 
paradoxical,—why the vapours of alcohol and ether are heavier 
than those of water, though the liquids themselves which pro¬ 
duce these vapours are lighter than water. 

11. I had^supposed from analogy that the specific gravity 
of the vapour of water is proportional to its elasticity. Had 
this been so, as we know the specific gravity of steam at 212° 
to be 0-625, it would be easy to calculate it for any other 
temperature; but M. Despretz has shown by experiment, 
that this analogy does not hold.f An empirical formula might 
be deduced from Despretz’s experiments, provided wo could 
confide in their accuracy; but it will be sufficient, if in this 
place • 1^ give the weight of 100 cubic inches of vapour, at 


* Cag-nard de la Tour made a curious set of experiments ■which deserve 
to be noticed. He enclosed ether, alcohol, and water, in small glass 
tubes, which were never more than half filled. He sealed the tubes her¬ 
metically without expelling tho air from the empty portion. He then ex¬ 
posed the tubes to heat till the liquids assumed the gaseous form. 

Ether became gaseous in a'space scarcely double its volume at the tem¬ 
perature of 320° : pressure 38 atmospheres. Alcohol became gaseous 
in a space about thrice its volume at the temperature of 404%: pressure 
about 129 atmospheres. Water broke the glass tube, because it began to 
dissolve it. When this was prevented by adding a little carbonate of 
soda, the water became gaseous in a space four times its volume at the 
temperature at which zinc melts, or about 773°. 

f Ann. de Chim. et de Phys. xxi. 150. He found the specific gravity 
of vapour to be at 

66°-75 . 0-00772 

63-39 . 0-00587 

. O 
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all temperatures *from 32° to + 80° as calculated by Mr 
Dalton:— 


Temp. 

32° 

Weight of 
ilOO inches. 
Grains. 

0-178 

Temp. 

49° 

Weight of 
100 inches. 
Grains. 

0-313 

Temp. 

66° 

Weight of 
lfO inches. 
Grains. 

0-492 

33 

0-184 

50 

0-323 

67 

0-509 

34 

0-191 

51 

0-329 

68 

0-521 

35 

0-197 

52 

0-341 

69 

0-539 

36 

0-203 

53 

0-354 

70‘ 

0-551 

37 

0-209 

54 

0-366 

71 

0-569 

38 

0-216 

55 

0-378 

72 

0-580 

39 

0-222 

56 

0-384 

73 

0-598 

40 

*0-229 

57 

0-396 

74 

0-610 

41 

0-235 

58 

0-402 

75 

0-627 

42 

0-245 

59 

0-414 

76 

0-645 

43 

0-255 

60 

0-420 

77 

0-662 

44 

0-267 

61 

0-432 

78 

0-680 

45 

0-275 

62 

0-444 

79 

0-700 

46 * 

0-284 

63 

0-456 

•80 

0-721 

47 

0-293 

64 

0-468 



48 

0-303 

65 

0-480 




12. Such are the phenomena of the conversion of liquids 
into elastic fluids. Dr Black applied his theory of latent 
heat to this conversion with great sagacity, and ’demonstrated 
that it is owing to the very same iu causfr.jn' vA’ a o-OOS'don of 
solids into liquids; namely, an y ineve^ l-272eertain 

dose of caloric with the liqui^ rtar * - . ,0,-se of tem¬ 
perature. The truth of this_ • .v point was esta¬ 

blished by the following expei,. T/ iWnt? 

First. When a vessel of , the tput upon the fire, the 
water gradually becomes hotter Tin' it reaches 212°; after¬ 
wards its temperature is not increased. Now, heat must be 
constantly entering from the fire and combining with the 
water. But as the water does not become hotter, the heat 
.must combine with that part of it which flies off in the form 
of steam: but the temperature of the steam is only 212°: 
therefore this additional heat does not increase its tempera¬ 
ture. We must conclude, then, that the change of water to 
steam is owing to the combination of this heatj for it pro¬ 
duces no other change. . 

Dr Black put some water in a tin-plate vessel upon a red 
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hot iron. The water was of the temperature 50°: in four Sect. I. 
minutes it began to boil, and in twenty minj fl fes it was all 
boiled off. During the first four minutes it&ad received 
162°, or 40£° per minute. If we suppose that it received as 
much per minute during the whole process of boiling, the 
caloric which entered into the water and converted it into 
steam would amount to 40£ X 20 = 810.* This hea^ is not 
indicated by the thermometer, for the temperature of steam is 
only 212°; therefore Dr Black called it latent heat. 

Second. Water may be heated in a Papin’^digester to 400° 
without boiling: because the steam is forcibly compressed, 
and prevented from making its escape. If the mouth of the 
vessel be suddenly opened while things are in this state, part 
1 of the water rushes out in the form of steam, but the greater 
part still remains in the form of water, and its temperature 
instantly sinks to 212"; consequently 188° of heat have sud¬ 
denly disappeared. This heat must have been carried off by 
the steam. Now, as only about jfh of the water is converted 
into steam, that steam must contain not only its own 188°, 
but also the 188° lost by each of the other four parts; that is 
to say, it must contain 188° X 5, or about 940°. Steam, 
therefore, is water combined with at least 940° of heat, the 
presence of which is not indicated by the thermometer. This 
•experiment was first made by Dr Black, and afterwards, with 
more precision, by Mr Watt. 

Third. When hot liquids are put under the receiver of an 
air-pump, and the air is suddenly drawn off, the liquids boil, 
and their temperature sinks with great rapidity a considerable 
number of degrees. Thus water, however hot at first, is very 
soon reduced to the temperature of 70°; and ether becomes 
suddenly so cold that it freezes water placed round the vessel 
which contains it. In these cases the vapour undoubtedly 
carries off the heat of the liquid; but the temperature of the 
vapour is never greater than that of the liquid itself: the heat 
therefore -must combine with the vapc^ir, and become latent. 

Fourth. If one part of steam at 212° be mixed with nine 
parts by weight of water at 62°, the steam instantly assumes 
* Black’s Lectures, i. L57. 
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Chap. Ill, the form of water, and the temperature after mixture is 178°*6 ; 
consequently each of the nine parts of water has received 
116°-6 of caloric; and the steam has lost 9 X 116*6 = 1049°-4 
of caloric. But as the temperature of the steam is diminished 
by 33°-3, we must subtract this sum. There will remain 
rather more than 1000°, which is the quantity of heat which 
existed^ in the steam without increasing its temperature. This 
experiment cannot be made directly, but it may be made by 
passing a given weight of steam through a metallic worm, 
surrounded by a^given weight of water. The heat acquired 
by the water indicates the heat which the steam gives out 
during its condensation. Mr Watt was the first person who 
attempted to determine accurately the latent heat of steams 
with precision. His experiments were made in 1781; but’ 
the account of them has been only published in Mr Watt’s 
edition of the articles Steam and Steam Engine , by Professor 
Robison.* The result of the experiments is, that the latent 
heat of steam is 950°. This agrees nearly with the deter¬ 
mination of Mr Southern in 1803. He found it in three 
experiments made at very high temperatures 942°, 942°, and 
950°.f The experiments of Lavoisier make it rather more 
than 1000°. According to Rumford it amounts to 1040°-8. 
Thus we have the latent heats of steam as follows:— 


Watt ..... 

950° 

Southern . . 

945 

Lavoisier .... 

1000 

Rumford,. . 

1040-8 

Despretz 

955-8 

Mean . 

978-3 


'fhis number 978°-3 cannot deviate very far from the 
truth. We eannot err much then, if we adopt for the latent 
heat of steam, 10Q0°, which was the number established by 
the experiments of Lavoisier. I am satisfied from some trials 
which I some time ago made, that the true number is not un¬ 
der 1000°, if it does not exceed it. 

incraMu -13. It has been already observed, that in a vacuum, the 
SnOnUhM* P°™t of liquids is lowered by about 145°. It occurred 

Page 6. , f Ibid. p. 165. 
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to Dr Black many years ago, that by distilling ardent spirits 
in vacuo, a great saving of fuel would probably result. ' The 
project was first attempted to be realised by Mr Watt. He 
half filled a small still, with water, and then closely united it 
with the receiver. The receiver had a small hole in its bottom, 
which had a plug fitted to it. The water in the still was 
made to boil violently till all the air within the apparatus was 
forced by the steam out at this hole. While the steam was 
blowing violently out at the hole, it was’ suddenly stopped by 
the plug, and the bottom of the still was set on ice. This 
soon cooled the contents, and the steam within the apparatus 
was condensed into water. A lamp was now set under the 
still, and in a few minutes, the whole apparatus grew warm— 
a proof that steam was produced from the water, and that it 
was passing into the receiver. Cold water was put into the 
refrigeratory and the distillation went on—slowly indeed, but 
very well; and the ebullition was distinctly heard in the still 
although the head of it was scarcely sensibly warm to the 
hand: but the result of"the process was, that the latent heat 
of the steam was greatly increased by the diminution of its 
sensible heat. The temperature of the steam in the experi¬ 
ment was found to be 100°. The water in the refrigeratory 
was raised by the condensation of this steam, from 57° to 77°, 
and the vessel had acquired as much heat as would have 
raised the water 1° ; consequently 21° of heat had been ac¬ 
quired from the steam. The quantity of water distilled was 
j T of that in the refrigeratory. Therefore, 21° X 51 will 
give the heat extricated from the steam. This amounts to 
1071. From this we must subtract the sensible heat lost by 
the steam; for it was cooled down from 100° to 77°, so that 
it lost 23°. The remainder 1048°, is the latent heat of the 
steam. The latent heat of steam at 212°, according to Mr 
Watt’s experiments, made with a similar apparatus, is 940° : 
hence it follows, that the latent heat of steam of 100° ex¬ 
ceeds that of 212° by 108°, which is very nearly the differ¬ 
ence between the sensible heats of the two steams. 

Mr Watt made other experiments with much more care. 
He found that water distils perfectly well at 7 0°, %nd that in 
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Chlt P- m - this state the latent heat approaches 1300 , J and certainly 
exceeds 1200°. The unexpected result of these experiments 
is, that no advantage is to be expected in the manufacture of 
ardent spirits by distilling in vacuo; for the latent heat of 
the steam is as much increased as the sensible heat is dimin¬ 
ished. 

A little consideration will satisfy us that this fact might 
have been-anticipated, had Mr Watt, when lie made his ex¬ 
periments, been aware that the volume of vapour in a given 
weight increases in proportion as its sensible heat diminishes; 
for its specific heat must increase with this augmentation of 
volume, and occasion an increase of heat necessary to main- 
•tain its temperature just proportional to the diminution of the 

- sensible heat. 

veuL™* I n the year 1813, a paper was published by Mr Sharpe, in 
the 2d volume of the 2d series of the Manchester Memoirs. 
He shows in this paper; 1. That if the source of heat be the 
same or invariable, water heats equably or in the same time, 
from 120°, up to tlie highest temperature which it can reach* 
without boiling. Suppose for example, that it is heated from 
120° to 130°, or 10° in three minutes ; then it will he heated 
from 270° to 280°, in exactly the same time. The reason of 
this equality probably is, that the difference between the tem¬ 
perature of the fire (the source of heat in these experiments) 
and the water was so great, that the 150° or 200° which had 
been added to the water, had no sensible effect in diminishing 
that difference.* 2. That whatever be the temperature of 
steam from 212° upwards, if we take the same weight of it 
and condense it- by water, the temperature of the water will 
always be raised the same number of degrees; or, in other words, 
the absolute quantity of heat is always the same in the same 
weight of steam, whatever the temperature of that steam is. 
M. Clement informed me a good many years, ago, that he had 
established the same fact by a set of experiments of his own. 
And I have seen frequent allusions to these) 'experiments of 
Clement in the French journals, though I am not aware that 
the experiments tfferoSelMfcs'have ever been published. 

From these experiments of Mr Sharpe, confirmed .as they 
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have been by those of Clement, it follows that the latent and Saet. i. 
sensible heats of steam; added together, make a constant quan¬ 
tity; or, in other ■ words, that the latent heat diminishes as 
the sensible heat increases, and vice versa. Thus, Mr Sharpe 
has proved that the truth which Mr Watt established under 
the boiling point, holds also above the boiling point, and tbat 
the proposition is universally true. 

te's-If we neglect all that portion of sensible heat which lies Latent and 
Pit ° , sensible 

PPow 32°, we may say that at 212°, the sensible heat ofheatsacon- 
peam is 180°, while its latent heat is 1000°, making together tity? 4UBn " 
the sum of 1180°. And this sum being constant, we can 
easily determine what the latent heat of steam is at any tem¬ 
perature. We have only to subtract the sensible heat from 
the constant quantity 1180°. The following little table ex¬ 
hibits the latent heat of steam at different temperatures:— 


Temp. 

Latent heat 

Temp. 

Latent heat. 

32° 

1180 

180° 

1032 

36 

1176 

212 

1000 

56 

1156 

250 

962 

78 

1134 

293-4 

918-6 

100 

1112 

343-4 

868-6 

125 

1087 

419 

793 

150 

1062 




It is obvious from this table, that while the specific gravity 
or elasticity of steam increases in a geometrical progression 
with a ratio of 2, the latent heats diminish in a geometrical 
progression whose ratio does not very much surpass unity, 
being probably 1*0306. We might therefore calculate the 
temperature at which the elasticity of steam increases in a 
geometrical progression whose ratio is 2, or carry the table 
given in page 186 to any length. The following will serve 

as a specimen of the way in which this might be done* 


Temperature. 

293°-4 . 




Elasticity in inches 
of mercury. 

120 

343-4 

• 

. 

. 

240 

370-2 . 

’ . 

• 

. 

480 

395-2 

. 

• 

• 

960 

•419-5 . 

• 

• 

. 

1920 


It is obvious, however, that the elasticity by no means in¬ 
creases at so great a rate as we have supposed from the table 
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Chap, m. in page 186. I thiuk there can be*no doubt that somewhere 
about 350°, the increase of elasticity begins to follow a much 
smaller rate. For the elasticity at *419°, as we learn from 
the experiment of Perkins, instead of 1920, is only equal to 
1050 inches of mercury. fe 

If we could apply such a pressure to water that we could 
heat it till its sensible heat rose to 1212°, it is obvious that it 
would be converted into steam having the specific gravity, 
and cQnsequently the volume of the original water. The 
latent heat of such steam would be 0°; but its elasticity would 
be prodigious. The instant that the pressure upon it was 
removed, it would expand, and its latent heat would increase 
at the expense of its sensible heat. It is obvious from this 
. that the existence of latent t heat in steam is owing to its ex¬ 
pansion and the consequence of its expansion, and that the 
moment we reduce it to the bulk of -the water from which it 
, was generated, all the latent heat becomes sensible. We may 
conceive that water has a strong affinity for heat, that an at- * 
mosphere of it accumulates round every integrant particle of 
the water, and by its repellent property forces the aqueous 
particles nearly twelve times farther from each other than 
when they constituted water. 

ofcothtr *** 14. Few experiments have hitherto been made to determine 

liquids. the latent heats of other liquids. A few have been deter¬ 
mined by M. Despretz and by Dr Ure, by the method em¬ 
ployed by Mr Watt. Count Rumford’s modification of the 
process constitutes a great improvement. He sunk the water 
in the refrigeratory 4° lower than the temperature of the. 
room, and continued the distillation of the liquids under ex¬ 
amination till the temperature of the water had risen 4° higher 
than thdt of the room. * During the first part of the process, 
the water of the refrigeratory was imbibing heat from the 
room; during the last part of the process it was giving out 
heat to the room, and these two opposite currents must have 
just balanced each other. He then determined the weight of 
tbS liquid which had distilled over, and thus was able with ease 
to determine its latent heat. The following little table exhibits 
the latent heats ofrsuch vapours as have been examined 
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Steam. 

Alcohol vapour (sp. gr. 0-793)* 
Sulphuric ether (sp. gr. 0-715) 
Oil of turpentine* 

Ammonia (sp. gr. 978)f 
Nitric acid (sp. gr. l-494)f . 
Naphthaf .... 
If we calculate the latent 


Latent 

Ditto 
referred to 

heats. 

water. 

1000° 

1000° 

597 

375-86 

314 

163-44 

299-16. 

138-24 

8.37-28 

862 

531-99 

335 

177-87 

73-77 

heats of these 

different vapours 


from theirjexpansions we obtain the following results:— 




« 

Latent 

heats. 

Ditto 
referred to 
water. 

Alcohol 

1 . 

578° 

360° 

Ether . 

t 

.. 236-7 

123-1 

Oil of turpentine . 

. 

246-7 

114 


As these are considerably below the experimental results, 
it remains to be seen whether there be an error in the expan¬ 
sions, or whether the conclusion that the latent heat should 
be proportional, to the expansion be erroneous. 


Sect. 11. 


SECTION II.—OF GASES. 

The word gas appears to have been introduced into che- of 

mistry by Van Helmont. He seems to ha v e applied the term 
to every thing which is driven off from bodies in the state of 
vapour by heat.J It was introduced into modern chemistry 
by Macquer, who applied it to all those substances which Black, 

Priestley, and Cavendish, and the British chemists in general, 
had called airs. Macquer was of opinion that atmospherical 
air is a simple or elementary body, while those bodies to which 
the tertn gas was applied by him, were in his opinion com- 

* Despretz; Ann. de Chim. et de Phys., xxiv. 323. It is probable that 
the numbers given are rather under the truth. 

•J- Ure; Phil. Trans. 1818, p. 388. 

J He divides gases into five classes. “ Nescivit, inquam, Schola Galenica 
hactenus differentiam inter Gas ventosum (quod mere aer est, id est ventus 
per sydeium bias commotus). Gas pingue; Gas siccum, quod sublimat&n 
dicitur, Gas fuliginosum, sive endemicum, et Gas sylvestre, sive incoerci- 
bile, quod in corpus cop non potest visibile.” Van Helmont de Flatibus, 

§ 4. ^Opera Van Helmont, p. 399. Francofurti, 1682. 
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Specific 
gravity of 
gases. 


HEAT. 

pounds either of air with other bodies, of certain bodies 
differing from air with each other.* A 

The term is at present applied to all substances which ■‘pos¬ 
sess the mechanical properties of atmospherical air; that is to 
say, which are invisible and elastic,* and capable of indefinite 
expansion and rarefaction without losing their aerial form. 
About 24 such bodies are at present known. The following 
table exhibits the names and specific gravities of these bodies, 
which I have determined by very careful and accurate ex¬ 
periments :— 


* 

Gases. 

Air . . . . 


Sp. gravity. 

1- 

Weight of 
100 cubic inches 
at32° in grains,. 

32-79 

Hydrogen . 


0-0694 

2-2756 

Carburetted hydrogen . 


0-5555 

18-2148 

Ammonia 


0-59027 

19-3011 

Carbonic oxide 


0-9722 

31-8790 

Azotic ..... 


0-9722 

31-8790 

Olefiant 


0-9722 

31-8790 

Deutoxide of azote 


1-0416 

34-1543 

Oxygen 


1-1111 . 

36-4330 

Sulphuretted hydrogen 


1-1805 

38-6196 

Muriatic acid 


1-28472 

42-1260 

Carbonic acid 


1-5277 

49-9780 

Protoxide of azote 


l-527f 

49-9780 

Cyanogen 


1-8055 

59-2023 

Phosphuretted hydrogen 


l-845f 

60-4976 

Sulphurous acid . 


2-2222 

72-8660 

Fluoboric acid 


2-361 i 

77-4205 

Protoxide of chloriqe . 


2-4444 

80-1519 

Chlorine 

• 

2-5 

81-9750 

Chlorocarbonic acid 

■ 

3-47|| 

3-6111.. 

113-8530 

Fluosilicic acid 

• 

• 

118-4080 

Hydriodic acid . 


4-34027 

142-4180 


• See Ms Dictionaire de Chimie; 2d edition, article Gaz. Macquer 
always spells the word gaz, I know not for what reason, and in this he 
was followed for a time by the French writers in general. Van Helmont 
always spells the word gas, and tMs mode of spelling is now generally em¬ 
ployed. ' ‘ 

f By the determination of fl. Rose. 
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, These gases are all invisible, except chlorine and protoxide Sect - U- 
of chlorine; both of which have a strong green or yellowish 
green colour. - 

Gases differ from vapours in this remarkable particular, that Theory of 
they do not lose their elastic state by the application of ordi- ?Me8 ' 
nary cold or ordinary pressure. Many philosophers have 
adopted the opinion that they owe this elastic state to the 
latent heat which they contain, as is the case with vapours. 

M. Amontons, an ingenious member of the French Academy 
of Sciences, about the beginning of the 18th century, was the 
first who proposed this idea with regard to the atmosphere. 

He supposed that it might be deprived of the whole of its 
elasticity, and condensed, and even frozen into a solid body, 
were it in our power to apply to, it a sufficient cold—that it 
is a substance which differs from others in being incomparably 
more volatile, and which is therefore converted into vapour, 
and preserved in that form by a weaker heat than any that 
ever occurs, or can take place in our globe—and which, 
therefore, cannot appear under any other form than the one 
it now wears, so long as the constitution of the world remains 
the same as at present. 

Though this opinion may appear at •first sight an extrava¬ 
gant flight of the imagination, it is notwithstanding supported 
very strongly by analogy. We know that water is easily con¬ 
verted by heat into a vapour, which, so long as it is kept 
sufficiently hot, possesses all the mechanical or sensible quali¬ 
ties of air. Alcohol yields a vapour which retains its elas¬ 
ticity at a still lower temperature than steam. The vapour 
of sulphuric ether is as elastic as common air at the tempera¬ 
ture of 96°. Muriatic ether has the form of a vapour, and is 
as elastic as common air at the temperature of 52°, so that 
we cannot preserve it in a liquid form in summer. Ammonia 
retains its elastic form, and possesses all the properties of a 
gas till it be cooled down to 46° below zero. In this climate, 
therefore, it always retains its elastic form, and is considered 
as a gas. But in Melville island, where Captain Parry win¬ 
tered,»it would assume the liquid form during a part of the 
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Chap. in. year, as the thermometer in February stood as low as 55° 
b.elow zero. , 

Gases hare This opinion of the similar constitution of vapours and 
Ihmwd into gases, has been still farther confirmed by Mr' Faraday, who, 
liquids. by the united action of pressure and cold, has succeeded in 
condensing eight different gases into liquids.* His method 
was, to shut up the materials for generating the gas in a 
strong glass tube hermetically sealed. *Heat was applied 1 (if 
necessary) to generate the gas at one end of the tube, while 
the other extremity was kept cool. The condensation occa¬ 
sioned by the accumulation of the gas in t)je tube, together 
with the cold, at last reduced the gas to the liquid state, and 
it was collected in the cold .part of the tube. Thus mercury 
and concentrated sulphuric qcid were sealed up in a bent tube, 
and being brought to one end, heat was carefully applied,* 
while the other end was preserved cool by wet bibulous paper. 
Sulphurous acid gas was produced where the heat actdjfi* pild 
was condensed by the sulphuric acid present. But wjfcfh that, 
acid had become saturated, the sulphurous acid pass®f ; fo the 
cold end of the tube, and was condensed into a liquid The 
other liquid gases were generated, and condensed by similar 
contrivances. 

The following table exhibits the names of the gases which 
Mr Faraday succeeded in condensing into liquids, with the 
pressure necessary to produce the liquefaction. This pres¬ 
sure is denoted by the number of atmospheres necessary to 
produce it, each atmosphere being equivalent to a column of 
mercury, 30 inches in height:— 

Atmospheres’ 
pressure. 

Sulphurous acid. ... 2 at 45" 

Cyanogen . . . . 3-7 at 45 

Chlorine . . . . 4 j^t 60 

Ammonia ... . 6^ m 

Sulphuretted hydrogen . It at 50 

Carbonic acid . . . 36 at 32. 

Phil. Trans. 1823, p. 189. 


Sp. gravity, 

1-42 



0-76 


0-9 
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Muriatic acid . » 

Protoxide of azote 

Protoxide of chlorine 

Carburetted hydrogen 


Atmospheres’ 

pressure. 


40 at 50° 
50 at 45 


{ Not deter¬ 
mined 
. 1200 * 


Sp. gravity. Sfct. II. 


Sir Humphry Davy has shown that the elasticity of the 
vapours, from these liquid gases, increases at a great rate 
with their temperature. Thus sulphuretted hydrogen, con¬ 
densed in a tube at 3°, had a vapour floating over it, which 
exerted a pressure of 14 atmospheres; when heated to 47°, 
it exerted a pressure of 17 atmospheres. Liquid muriatic 
acid at 3°, exerted a force equal to 20 atmospheres; when 
heated 22° its force was equal to 25 atmospheres, and by a 
farther addition of 25° its elastic force became equal to 40 
atmospheres. Carbonic acid at 12 Q exerted a force of 20 
atmospheres, and at 32° its elasticity was equal to 36 atmo¬ 
spheres. Liquid ammonia at 32° exerts a force of 5 atmo¬ 
spheres, and at 50° a force of 6£ atmospheres. Liquid pro¬ 
toxide of azote at 32° exerts a force of 44 atmospheres, and 
at 45° a force of 51*3 atmospheres nearly.f 

Mr Faraday’s attempts to condense hydrogen, oxygen, 
fluoboric, fluosilicic, and phosphuretted hydrogen gases, were 
unsuccessful. Indeed oxygen, azotic gas, and hydrogen, 
have been subjected to a pressure of 800 atmospheres, with¬ 
out any tendency to assume the liquid form. All attempts to 
condense them, therefore, by mere pressure, are likely to end 
in disappointment. 

But there are other phenomena connected with the gases, Absorption 
which may throw some light on their constitution. It is well water?’ by 
known that water has- the property of absorbing them, and 
that it absorbs a definite volume which characterizes each 
particular gas. Dr Henry ascertained, that the volume of 
each gas absorbed by water, is the same whatever be the 
pressure to which the gas is previously subjected. If we 
double the weight of carbonic acid, by subjecting it to tfie 


* Perkins; Phil. Trans. 1826, p. 544. 
t Phil. Trans. 1823, p. 200. 
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Chip! m. pressure of two atmospheres, water will still absorb its own 
volume of it. The following table exhibits the volumes of 
each gas absorbed by 100 volumes of water, supposing the 
temperature and pressure the same in all case&. 


Cyanogen . 


Absorption 

uvvolumes. 

450 

Authority. 

Gay-Lussac 

Sulphuretted hydrogen 


366-6 

Thomson 

Chlorine 


200 . 

Berthollet 

Carbonic acid 


106 ” 

Cavendish 

Protoxide of azote 


76. 

Saussure 

Olefiant gas 


15-3 * 

Saussure 

Phosphuretted hydrogen 


5 

Thomson 

DeutdXide of azote 


3-7 

Dalton 

Oxygen 


3-7 

Henry 

Carburetted hydrogen 


3-7 

Dalton 

Azote 


2-5 

Dalton 

Carbonic oxide . 


2-01 . 

Henry 

Hydrogen . 

• 

. 2 

Dalton 

Depends 

upmi the Mr j. homas Graham has 

sug 

gested that these gases, before 

awiroeThe 0 they can be absorbed by or combined with water, in all pro- 

liquid * tate vbability assume the liquid form. 

If this conjecture be admitted 


it is clear that the quantity of each absorbed mdttfcear some 
relation to its elasticity*. It may not be in the^Pwse ratio 
exactly, because the amount of the affinity between the gases 
and water may and probably does differ considerably. This 
is doubtless the reason why sulphuretted hydrogen is more 
absorbable than chlorine, although chlorine is condensable by 
a pressure of 4 atmospheres, while sulphuretted hydngen, re¬ 
quires 17 atmospheres to condense it. But we may coift&ude 
in general, that those gases which are but little absorbed by 
water, are much more difficult to condense into the liquid 
state by pressure than those which are absorbed in great 
quantity, by that liquid. Accordingly wdhfind that all the 
gases liquefied by Mr Faraday, are absorbM in considerable 
quantity by water. He succeeded with sulphurous acid, mu¬ 
riatic acid, and ammonia, which are absorbed by water in great 
quantity, and likewise with the first five gases in the preceding 
table; but he failed with all the rest. It is not unlikely that 
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olefiant gas might also be condensed into a liquid, though the s* 5 *- llr - 
pressure requisite wpidd be much greater than what was re¬ 
quired to condense any of those that precede it in the table. 

But the very small absorbability of all the rest, renders it un¬ 
likely that any of them could be condensed into a liquid by 
simple pressure. We see ifideed from Mr Perkins’ experiment 
that carhuretted hydrogen is condensed by a pressure of 1200 
atmospheres. The same pressure would probably condense 
all the gases abo^ it in the table. 

Upon the whole, the notion that gases and vapours have 
the same constitution, and differ only in the obstinacy with 
which the former retain their latent heat, is supported by such 
strong analogies, and so many gases have actually been re¬ 
duced to liquids by the united action of cold and pressure, that 
it has been generally adopted by modern chemists. 

SECTION III.-OF SPONTANEOUS EVAPORATION. 

« 

Every body knows that water evaporates at all temperatures, Water ev»- 
however low. After a heavy fall of ram the roads become ail tempe- 
deep, and the country becomes studded with little ponds of rature8 ' 
water. But after a few days or weeks of fair weather, the 
roads get dry and dusty, and the little ponds of water dis¬ 
appear. And this takes place not only in summer but even in 
winter, when the weather happens to continue dry for some 
time. The Mediterranean sea receives many very large rivers. 

The Nile, the Po, the Rhone, the Ebro, the Danube, the 
Nieper, the Don, and many other rivers of Smaller extent, 
empty themselves either directly into the Mediterranean or 
into the seas connected with it, and constituting as it were a 
part of this great inland ocean; yet, notwithstanding this 
great and regular influx of water, this sea not only does not 
increase in size, but a constant current sets in from thq At¬ 
lantic through the Straits of Gibraltar—an evident proof 
that the natural evaporation from the surface of the Mediter¬ 
ranean, ig more than sufficient to dissipate all the water throVn 
into it from a vast tract of Europe and Africa. 

Water is not the only liquid that evaporates at temperatures 
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below the boiling point. Alcohol, ethers, bisulphuret of car¬ 
bon, volatile oils, nitric acid, and some other liquids (even 
mercury), are in similar circumstances. Sulphuric acid, 
indeed, in the state in which it is prepared by our manufac¬ 
turers, not only does not evaporate, but even absorbs moisture 
from the atmosphere and becomes\nueh heavier. But when 
we expose sulphuric acid totally destitute of water (in which 
state it is a white solid) to the atmosphere, it evaporates at 
the common temperature with great rapidit^, and speedily fills 
the apartment in which it is exposed with a white smoke, so 
thick and so offensive, that I have been frequently obliged to 
quit the apartment till the offensive vapour was dissipated by 
throwing open the windows. The fixed oils do not evaporate 
sensibly till their temperature is raised to a considerable height. 
Indeed, the term evaporation, as applied to them, is not quite 
correct, for they cannot be converted into vapour or distilled 
over without acquiring new properties. 

Let us consider the evaporation of water at low* temperatures 
with attention. 

1. This evaporation is entirely confined to the surface, and 
is therefore proportional to the surface. Hence, if the qu$$tity 
of water to evaporate be constant, it will disappear the sooner 
the shallower it is, because its surface will be the greater. If 
we cover the surface of the water with oil, the evaporation is 
stopped altogether. 

On the western coast of France, and in some places on the 
south coast of England, sea salt is obtained by allowing sea 
water to evaporate spontaneously, till the salt separates in 
crystals. The sea water is allowed to flow into a number of 
shallow, oblong divisions dug on the seashore, and lined in¬ 
ternally with clay. The sea water in thesfe pits presents a 
great surface, and in the hot weather of summer, it gradually 
evaporates away (provided the weather be dry), leaving the 
salt in crystals. Salt obtained in this way, is called bay salt. 
The crystals are large and hard, and not very white. This 
kind of salt is preferred to every other by the outers of fish. 
At one time, the superiority of Dutch cured herrings was as¬ 
cribed to the bay salt with which they were salted. 
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9. Water does not evaporate so rapidly when the air i& still, aW tit .' 
as when it is agitated by a brisk wind; and the more rapid 
the current of air the more rapidly, ceteris paribus, does the 7 
water disappear r> hence, in manufactories where the evapora¬ 
tion of water constitutes a part of the process, the vessels 
containing the water to be fvaporated, ought to be placed so 
that a brisk current of air shall pass over their surface. In 
Glasgow and the^ neighbourhood, soda and alum leys are 
brought to the requisite degree of concentration, by passing 
over their surface a brisk current of air w hich has previously 
passed through a„fire ; so that the flame of the fire plays over 
the surface of the evaporating liquor. And this process has 
been found more convenient and economical, than the common 
method of evaporating liquids, by applying heat to the bottom* 
of the vessels containing them. 

When air is perfectly still the vapour as it forms accumulates 
over the surface of the water, and in proportion as this accu¬ 
mulation increases, does the'process of evaporation diminish. 

So that at last it is reduced to nothing. 

3. The rate of evaporation increases with the temperature. h r 
Evaporation goes on at 32°, or even at lower temperatures. 

For ice and snow are constantly emitting vapour, and diminish¬ 
ing in weight when surrounded by a dry atmosphere. If two 
or three ounces of ice be confined in the exhausted receiver of 
an air-pump over concentrated sulphuric .acid, it evaporates 
all away in little more than 24 hours ; and yet during the 
whole time the temperature of the ice is considerably lower 
than 32°. In the open air, and consequently under the pres¬ 
sure of the atmosphere, the evaporation of the ice, though 
quite sensible, is a great deal slower. 

‘ Mr Dalton made a set of experiments to determine the 
rate at which water evaporates from a vessel of a given 
diameter at different temperatures. By observing the rate at 
which the evaporation increased or diminished according to 
the temperature, he was enabled to construct a table exhibi|» 
ing the quantity evaporated in a given time at every tempera¬ 
ture, from zero up to 212°—supposing the. atmosphere inf which 
the evaporation is going on to be quite free from vapour. He 

P / 
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W^mmm e?atebf evaporation was always; proportional to 
- the elasticity of the vapour gettermeasured byiha length 
of a CQlumn of mercury vhich it is capable of supporting. By 
referring to the table of the elasticities of yapour at different 
temperatures, given in page; 186, it will be seen that the 
quantity evaporated from a giveff surface at the following 
temperatures is nearly as follows:— 


Temperature. 

212 ° 

180 

150 

125 

100 

79-5 

58 

38 

18-5 


1UU (^evaporation. 

. 512 

256 
128 
64 

• 32 

16 


8 

4 


2 


The following table, showing the force of vapour at all tem¬ 
peratures, from 32° to 80°, was constructed by interpolation 
from a set of experiments made with great care, by Mr 
Crichton, of Glasgow, to determine the force of vapour afc32°, 
40°, 5p°, and 60°. The three last columns of the table show 
the quantity of vapour in grains which would be driven off in 
a minute from a circular vessel of water six inches in d|ameter, 
as determined by Mr Dalton, according as it is plqpd in cir¬ 
cumstances less or more favourable for evaporation 


TsM*of 
tbt force of 
vapour, ond 
ntteofovu- 
poratton. 


Tempera¬ 

ture. 

Force of vapour 
in iuchea of 
mercury. 

Quantity evaporated per minute from 
a circular vessel 6 inches diameter 
in grains. 



1 

2 

3 

32° 

0*2000 

0*80 

1*03 

1*26 

33 

0*2066 

0*83 


1*30 

34 

0*2134 

0*86 

in* 

1*35 

35 

0*2204 

0*89 

1*14 

1*39 

5 ,36 • 

0*2277 

j 6*92 

i-18 

1*45 

37 

0*2352 

095 

1*22 

1*49 

38 

0*2429 

0*98 

1*26 

1*54 

‘ 39 

*02509 

. 1-02 ' 

■ 1*31 

;1*60 

; 40 

0*2600 

! 1*05 

1*35 


41 



1*40 

1*71 
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Tempera. 

ture. 

Force of vapour 
w ibcJim or 
mercury, ^ 

Quantity evaporated per minute from 
a circular vewal 0 locbea diameter 

In gratei. 

42° 

0*2775 

1-13 

. s 

1-45 

s » 

1-78 

43 

0-2866 

1-18 

1-51 

1-85 

44 

0-2961 

1-22 

1*57 

1-92 

45 

0-3059 

‘ 1-26 

1-62 

1-99 

46 

0-3160 

1-31 

1-68 

2-06 

47 

0-3264 

1-36 

1-75 

2-13 

48 

Q-3372 

1-40 

1-80 

2-20 

49 

0-3483 

1-45 

1-86 

2-28 

50 

0-3600 

1-50 

1-92 

2-36 

51 

0-3735 

1-55 

1*99 

2-44 

52 

0-3875 

1-60 

2-06 

2-51 

53 

0-4020 

1-66 

2-13 

2-61 

54 

0-4171 

1-71 

2-20 

2-69 

55 

0-4327 

1-77 

2-28 

2-78 

56 

0-4489 

l-8ff 

2-35 

2-88 

57 

0-4657 

1-90 

2-43 

2-98 

58 

0-4832 

1-96 

2-52 

3-08 

59 

0-5012 

2-06 

2-61 

3-19* 

60 

0-5200 

2-10 

2-70 

3-30 

61 

0-5377 

2-17 

2-79 

3-41 

62 

0-5560 

2-24 

2-88 

3-52 

63 

0-5749 

2-31 

2-97 

3-63 

64 

0-5944 

2-39 

3-07 

3-76 

65 

0-6146 

2-46 

3-16 

3 87 

66 

0-6355 

2-54 

3-27 

3-99 

67 

0-6571 

2-62 

3-37 

4-12 

68 

0-6794 

2-70 

3-47 

4-24 

69 

0-7025 

2-79 

3-59 

4-38 

70 

0-7260 

2-88 

3-70 

4-53 

71 

0-7507 

2-98 

3-83 

4-68 

72 

0-7762 

3-08 

3-96 

4-84 

73 

0-8026 

3-18 

4-09 

5-00 

74 

0-8299 

3-29 

4-23 

5-17 

75 

0-8581 

3-40 

4-37 

5-34 

76 

0-8873 

3-52 

4-52 

5-53 

77 

0-9175 • 

3-65 

4-68 

5-72 

78 

0-9487 

3-76 

4-83 

5-91 

79 

0-9809 

3-88 

4-99 

6-10 A 

80 

1-0120 

4-00 

5-14 

6-29 


Were vie to suppose the atmosphere perfectly dry in bgtyi 
cases, the rate of evaporatidh ought to be four times greater 
in summer than in winter from the surface of lakes and the 
earth in this country. la reality the difference is much greater, 
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because the atmosphere is usually loaded with moisture in 
winter, and comparatively dry in stumer. And to know the 
true rate of evaporation, we must always subtract from the 
quantity that would be evaporated what exists already in the 
atmosphere. k 

4. Water evaporates much more rapidly in vacuo, provided 
the vapours be withdrawn in proportion as they are formed, 
than it does under the pressure of the atmosphere, supposing 
the temperature and all other things the same. This is beau¬ 
tifully exemplified in Professor Leslie’s mode of producing 
ice, by placing a vessel containing water a little above a flat 
dish filled with sulphuric acid in the exhausted receiver of an 
air-pump. The sulphuric acid absorbs the vapours as fast as 
they are produced; the rate c of evaporation is kept up, and so 
great a degree of cold produced that the water soon freezes, 
,even in summer. The cold produced is here the criterion of 
the rapidity of evaporation. And in favourable circumstances 
Mr Leslie not only froze mercury by this process; but, if I 
understand him rightly, he sunk the thermometer to —120°. 

5. Such are the constant phenomena of spontaneous evapo¬ 
ration. Let us now attend to the explanations of these pheno¬ 
mena wjhuch have beemsucccssively proposed by men of science. 

It was supposed at first that the vapour which rises from 
water below the boiling point is quite different from the vapour 
of water produced at or above the boiling point. In particular 
it was supposed that this low temperature vapour is devoid of 
elasticity. This led to an explanation of spontaneous evapo¬ 
ration first suggested by Dr Halley, and afterwards explained 
in detail by Leroi of Montpellier, Dr Franklin, Dr Hamilton 
of Dublin, and several other men of science. According to 
Dr Halley water is dissolved by air in the same way as salt or 
sugar is dissolved by water. This hypothesis accounts for 
many ojfcie phenomena of spontaneous evaporation in a simple 
and satisfactory manner. It gives us a reason why evapora¬ 
tion is so much promoted by wind—because the solvent is 
rapidly renewed. Heat ifterea&s the solvent tpowei of air 
ju$t as it does that of water. 

But when De Luc and Saussure demonstrated that vapour of 
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all temperatures is possessed of elasticity, and that it augments Sect. ill. 
the volume of air whfen mixed with it exactly in proportion to 
its elasticity, the theory of Halley lost much of its plausibility. 

And after Saussur'e and Pictet had ascertained that evapora¬ 
tion goes on better in vacuo than under the pressure of the ’ 
atmosphere, and that the vapour thus formed in vacuo possess¬ 
ed the same elasticity, and occupied the same volume, as when 
formed under the pressure of the atmosphere, the theory was 
no longer tenable. For how can spontaneous evaporation be 
considered as a solution of water in air when it goes on better 
without air ? Or how could it be considered as a chemical 
union between airland water when it was known that the 
volume of vapour depended in all cases upon the temperature^ 
and that thejdnd of air, or even the absence of all air, was a 
matter of indifference ? 

After these facts had become known towards the end of the 
last century, there was a general disposition among well in¬ 
formed chemists to abandon the theory of Halley. But it was 
the Essays and Experiments of Mr Dalton, published in 1802,* 
which completely established the true theory of spontaneous 
evaporation. 

Water and 
the elastic for 

At low temperatures the elasticity of these vapours is small: 
hence, unless the particles of vapour be at a great distance 
from each other, they unite together again, and assume the 
form of a liquid. Thup the quantity of vapour which can 
exist in the atmosphere is regulated by the elasticity of that 
vapour; and this elasticity is measured by the height at which 
it is capable of supporting a column of mercury. We usually 
reckon the mean height of the barometer at the sea-shore in 
this country 30 inches.f At 32 p vapour of water is capable 
of supporting a column of mercury 0’2 inch in height. It is 
clear, therefore, that at that temperature the utmost quantity 

4 

* Manchester Memoirs, 1st scries, v. 535. 

f I haws already stated that the true height is a little lower than this, 
or 20 - 82 inchos. * 


many other liquids have *a tendency tojpssume Meti^d of 
n of vapours at all temperatures, however low. ing tbo*™" 
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Ci»p. in. of the vapour of wafer which can exist in the atmosphere is 
about T y n th of its volume. 

Mr Dalton has shown that if p = pressure of the atmo¬ 
sphere in inches of mercury,/= elasticity of vapour contained 
in the atmosphere, * = volumes of dry air 100 volumes of 
the given atmospherical air. Then 

100 

-H-? = 100; consequently x = p 

p-f 

Let air be saturated with moisture at 32°. In that case me 
have 


p = 30 
/ = 0-2 


P_ - 


30 


29-8 


x = — 


100 


1*00671 


P—f 
= 99*333. 


= 1*00671 


So that the vapour in 100 volumes of such air has a volume 
amounting to 0*666, which is just x ^ ff th of the whole. 

At the temperature of 60 °,f= 0*52, we have therefore 


p x _ 30 * 
7 “ 29*48 


= 100; and x — 


100 

30 * = 98*267 
29*48 


So that the whole vapour capable of existing in the atmosphere 
at the temperature of 60° is xuoMo* 

The highest temperature that I have ever seen in Great 
Britain was 93°. At that temperature/"= 1*5 


P?L- = 100; and * = 95. 
p—f 28*5 ’ 

So that the vapour capable of existing in the atmosphere at 
that temperature is T ^, or 

Thus we can easily determine the Yolume of vapour which 

is capable of existing in the atmosphere at any temperature. 

A still easier method of obtaining the same volume, is f 
ascertain by the preceding table, the force of vapour at 
given temperature. Let this number be made the numei 
of a fraction whose denominator is the constant nmqber 
This fraction will denote the volume of vapour, capable of 
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feting in the atmosphere* ,at the given temperature, snpppeing se» ill.,, , 
it redueed to the density of steam at 212°, or supposing its 
specific gravity 0*625. Thus at 60° the force of vapour is 
0*52; its volume capable of existing in the atmosphere, at tlia,f 
temperature, is therefore or rather more than r ' s th part. 

Mr Dalton’s method of determining the elasticity of vapour, 
at various temperatures, was this. He had a barometer tube, 
shut at one end, and open at the other, and quite dry. It was 
|led with newly-boiled mercury, inverted in a basin of mer- 
the height of the mercury was accurately marked, and 
> tube was graduated into inches, and tenth#, by means of a 
file. A little water was then poured into the tube in place of 
the mercury, so as to moisten the whole inside. Mercury was 
poured into the tube again, and it was inverted as before, into 
a basin of mercury. By degrees a thin film of water collected 
on, the surface of the mercury. The mercury stood a little 
lower in the tube than before, and the difference of altitude 
indicated the elasticity of the vapour of water, at the tempera¬ 
ture at which the observation was made; or the height of the 
column of mercury which it would be capable of supporting. 

Mr Dalton then took a cylindrical glass tube, open at both 
ends, 2 inches in diameter, and 14 inches long. To'each end 
of it a cork was fitted, perforated so as to admit the barometer 
tube to be passed through, and +o be held fast. Into this 
cylinder he put water of different temperatures, and observed 
how far the top of the mercury was depressed by each. This 
depression gave the elasticity of the vapour at the given tem¬ 
peratures. Proceeding in this way, he constructed the table 
inserted in 186 of this volume; and by observing the rate*at 
which the elasticity varied, he was enabled to extend his table 
down to a temperature as low as —40°. 

6. But the *ate of evaporation, which lids been just explained, Ratssf 
holds good only when the atmosphere is perfectly dry, op when depend? on 
it contains no vapour whatever. If vapour be already present uty 
in the atmosphere, as is always the case in this country, then P° ar of * ,f * 
the quantity capable of evaporating at a given temperatvS'e, 
will be tfie quantity in the table diminished by the vapour 
already existing in the atmosphere. If we suppose the atmo- 
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nr. sphere to contain asrouch vapour as is capable of existing in 
it.pt the given temperature, then it is obvious that no evapora¬ 
tion whatever would take place. If the quantity of vapour 
contained in the atmosphere be less than it can support, we 
must find how much less, and this quantity subtracted from 
the rate of evaporation at the given temperature, when the 
atmosphere is dry, will give us the true quantity which will 
evaporate under existing circumstances. Suppose the tem¬ 
perature to be 60°. At that temperature, the force of vapour 
is 0'52 inch, so that at 60° the atmosphere is capable of con-> 
tabling about / T th of its volume of vapour. But let us sup¬ 
pose that the elasticity of the vapour already in the atmosphere, 
is 0*26. We must subtract 0*26 from 0-52; the remainder 
0*26 gives the elasticity of the steam that really can enter the 
atmosphere. Now, 0*26 represents the elasticity of steam at 
40°. So that though the temperature be 60, yet in conse¬ 
quence of the vapour already existing in the atmosphere, no 
more water will evaporate from a given surface than would 
evaporate at 40°, if the atmosphere at that temperature were 
perfectly dry. 

Various instruments have been contrived, to enable us to 
ascertain the quantity of vapour existing in the atmosphere by 
lygrome- inspection. These instruments are distinguished by the* name 
of hygrometers. The three most celebrated of these instru¬ 
ments are the hygrometer of De Luc, of Saussur^and of** 
Leslie. 

De Luc’s hygrometer consists of an extremely thin piece of 
whalebone attached to an index, which by the whalebone swel- 
lii^ when it imbibes moisture, and contracting as it dries, is 
turned-round, and thus points out the degree of moisturo or 
dryness of the air. ^ 

Saussuije’s hygrometer consists of a human hair boiled in a 
caustic ley, and moving an index precisely in the same way by 
its expansions and contractions. 

Leslie's hygrometer is merely his differential thermometer 
with one of the balls covered with silk and bibulous paper and 
kept moist.. This moisture evaporating produces cold and* 
contracts the volume of air within the ball: hence the col- 
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oured liquid rises in tl\e tube under this ball. The instrument Sect, ill. 
therefore measures the rapidity of evaporations But this 
rapidity is always (other things being equal) directly as the 
temperature, and inversely as the quantity of moisture already 
in the atmosphere. This instrument, however, cannot point 
out the true quantity of vapour already in the atmosphere, 
because the rate of evaporation is not merely affected by the 
quantity of vapour already in the atmosphere, hfet likewise by 
every alteration in the temperature of the air. 

To determine the elasticity of the vapour in the atmosphere, Method of 
the sanple&t method is one long ago employed by Leroi, and quantity of 
afterwards by Mr Dalton. It is founded upon a well-known ajJP our m 
property of glass. If a piece of glass one degree colder than 
the atmosphere, be surrounded with air holding as much vapour 
as it can hold at the given temperature, moisture will be 
deposited upon it. The method is this. Suppose we wish to 
determine the quantity of vapour actually in the atniosphere. 

We must repair either to the fields or at least to an open 
window; for were we to determine within doors our results 
would seldom be accurate. Provide a veiy thin glass tumbler, 
a thermometer and a quantity of water ten or fifteen degrees 
colder than the atmosphere. In summer the water from our 
springs, which in the neighbourhood of Glasgow have a tem¬ 
perature of about47 0- 75, will answer very well. But in winter 
the water must be cooled with ice, or we must sometimes use 
a mixture of snow and salt, or when ice or snow cannot be had, 
we may easily reduce the temperature of the water low enough * 
for the purpose by dissolving in it a quantity of pounded crys¬ 
tals of glauber salt or of carbonate of soda. Pour the water 
into the tumbler. Moisture is immediately deposited upon the 
outside of the glass (if the water be cold enough). Pour back 
the cold water into the vessel which originally contained it, 
and wipe the outside of the tumbler dry. When the water has 
become a little warmer, pour it again into the tumbler, and 

S Serve whether moisture be deposited on the outside. If # it 
, the water must be allowed to get a little warmer, and the 
trial again repeated. Proceed in this way till the water is just 
not cold enough to cause the condensation of vapour on the 
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Chou, m. outside of the*glass. Over against the temperature of the 

water thus determined, in the preceding table will be found 
the elasticity of the vapour in the atmosphere at the time of 
our observation. If the temperature of the air be 60°, and 
water of the temperature 50° is just incapable of condensing 
'vapour on the outside of the glass; then 50° represents the 
temperature which measures the elasticity of the vapour in the 
atmosphere. “Over against 50° in the table we find 0*36 inch, 
ifiturb which represents the elasticity of the vapour in the atmosphere 
; )-52 it* at the time of the observation. 

lining al Mr Daniell’s hygrometer is an instrument contrived to make 
ose the above observation still more conveniently. The glass is 
cooled by means of ether, and the temperature of the glass, 
when moisture is deposited on it is, indicated by a thermometer, 
which constitutes a part of the apparatus. 

Mr Thomas Jones has contrived a still simpler instrument. 
It is merely a mercurial thermometer, with a large bulb which 
is turned up by bending the glass tube into the shape of a U. 
A little below the bulb is tied a piece of silk. When the in¬ 
strument is to be used, a few drops of ether are let fall upon 
.the silk cloth. Cold is produced. The moment is watched 
when moisture cpndcnses on the top of the bulb. The height 
of the thermometer at that instant is noted. It gives the tem¬ 
perature which we look for in the table, and over against it is 
placed the elasticity of the vapour in the atmosphere at the 
time of the observation. 

After trying both Daniell’s hygrometer, and Mr Jones’ ther¬ 
mometer, I am satisfied that the results obtained by them arc 
not so accurate as those obtained by the simple tumbler and 
cold water, provided the tumbler be made of sufficiently thin 
glass. 

Indeed, it has been shown by Dr Apjohn, that neither 

Darnell’s nor Jones’ instrument give the dew point directly, but 

he has given a formula by means of which the dew point may 
bp deduced from an observation made by them. His formula 

is as follows: f"=f—mdx in which/" is the tension of 

vapour at the dew point,/' its tension at the temperature of 
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the hygrometer, d the difference between the temperature of s«t. in: 
the hygrometer and the air, and p the height of the barometer. 
m is a co-efficient depending upon the specific heat of air and the 
caloric of elasticity of its included vapour. Its arithmetical 
value is 0-01149.* 


7. «The quantity of vapour in the atmosphere at Glasgow, 
and doubtless in every part of Great Britain, is greater in 
summer than in winter. Yet the rate of evaporation is greater 
in summer than in winter; because during winter the atmo¬ 
sphere is much nearer the point of saturation than in summer, n«te of 
The following table exhibits the mean elasticity of vapour in 
the atmosphere in Glasgow during the year 1823 ; and likewise * ow - 
the evaporation, determined by the elasticity of the vapour 
evaporated, for every fortnight. .The observations were made 
daily, with scrupulous attention to accuracy, by Dr Hugh 
Colquhoun, of Glasgow, who was at that time my assistant. 


May 

1 fortnight 

Elast. of vapour m atmo¬ 
sphere, inches mer. 

0-2707 

Evaporation, 
inches mer. 

0*1482 


2 

0-3494 , . 

0*1429 

June 

1 - 

0-3052 

0-225$ 


2 

0-2822 

0*3232, 

July 

i 

0-3526 # . 

0*2475 


2 

0-3819 '* . 

0*2037 

August * 

1 

0-4000 

0-1854 


2 

0-3546 

0-2415 

September 

1 

0-3790 

0-1945 


2 

0-3404 

0-1253 

October 

1 

0-3233 

0-0766 


2 

0-3026 

0-0798 

November 

1 

0-2808 

0-0747 


2 _v_ 

0*3232 

0-0450 


* Transactions of the Royal Irish Academy, vol. xvii., or Phil. Mag. 
(3d series) vii. 266. Dr Apjohn’a formula has been objected to by Dr 
Hudson, (Ibid. p. 256). Dr Hudson’s formula would require correction 
in consequence of some inaccurate data which it contains. Dr Mason has 
given another formula. His paper is very ingenious and deserves to be 
consulted. See Records of General Science, iv. 96. Mellonfe method 
Is founded upon an inaccurate basis. See Ann. de Chim. et de Phys. xliii. 
39. Brunner has determined the moisture in air by passing it through dry 
chloride of calcinm. See PoggendoriTs Annalen, xx. 274. 
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Chap. III. 

■W 

Slut, of vapour in attno- 

Evaporation# 

* iphcre, inch ph roer. 

inches trier. 

December 1 - 

0-2449 

0-0295 

2 - 

0-2453 4< 

0-0212 

1824. January 1 - 

0-2481 

0-0604 

’ 2 - 

0-2578 

0-0535 

February 1 -- 

0-2468 

0-0650 

2 - 

0-2170 

0-0784 


At PSm- 
chsl. 


The following table exhibits the average elasticity of vapour 
in the atmosphere at Glasgow, and the rate of evaporation 
monthly during the time in which the observations were made. 


1823.-May 

Elasticity of \apour 
in atmosphere. 

0-3113 

Rate of evaporation. 

0-1454 

June 

0-2937 

0-2746 

'July 

0-3077 

0-2249 

August 

0-3766 

0-2143 

September 

0-3596 

0-1666 

October 

0-3126 

0-0782 

November 

0-3020 

0-0598 

December 

0-2431 

0-0253 

1824. Januaiy ‘ 

0-2531 

0-0568 

February 

0-2314 

0-0720 

Few observations on the 

due point have been kept in other 

irts of the world: Mr Daniell has given us a table for London 


for three years. Dr Heineken has marked the maximum and 
minimum dew point at Funchal in Madeira (about north lati¬ 
tude 32°^) monthly for the year 1828, as follows :—* 


January 

Maximum. 

65° 

Minimum. 

50° 

Rain in in 

4-08 

February 

56 

50 

1-64 

March 

65 

48 

1-68 

April 

63 

45 

3-35 

May 

69 

. 51 

2-14 

June 

70 

54 

0-21 

July 

72 

61 

0-10 

August 

73 

63 

0 

September 

75 

. ■ 69 

1-39 

October 

74 

56 

0 

November 

72-5 

54 

2-56 

December 

• . 67 

50 

0-52 


Brewster’s Journal (new series), i. 34. 

17-67. 
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» * 
We see that the quantity of rain has no relation to the height Sent, m , 

of the dew point. The year was uncommonly dry. The rain 
in 1825 was 20*43 inches; in 1826, 43*35 inches; in 1827, 

18*15 inches. The mean temperature of Madeira is, accord¬ 
ing to Dr Heineken, 66°*3.* 

Some valuable observations on the quantity of moisture in in India, 
the atmosphere in the Deckan, constituting that part of Indos- 
tan between north latitude 16° and 22°, have been made by 
Colonel Sykes.f The dew point at sun-rise is 66°*58, and at 
half past nine a.m. it is 67°*56; the temperature of the air 
being respectively 73°*66 and 77°*53. Colonel Sykes cal¬ 
culates that a cubic foot of air contains 7*473 and 7*634 grains 
of water. The highest dew point observed was 76°. It 
occurred on the 21st October, 1826, at 4 p.m. A cubic foot 
of air contained 9*945 grains of water. At 76° the tension of 
vapour is 0*88 inch mercury ; and 100 cubic inches of air at 
that temperature, according to Dalton’s table, contains 1*645 
grains of moisture. This would make the quantity of moisture 
in a cubic foot of such air 17*28 grains or almost twice as much 
as Colonel Sykes makes it. The moistest month in the year 
is July. During that month the dew point is only 4°*85 below 
the temperature of the atmosphere. • 

The mean dew point for the year 1827, was 60°*74, and 
the mean temperature 78°*5. The lowest dew point at sun¬ 
rise on the 4th December was 44°. In another year in 
January, the dew point was 29°, the temperature of the air 
being 62°. In February, 1828, the dew point was 27°, and 
the temperature of the air 57°*5. At Loghur, on the 12th of 
March, the dew point was 27°, and the temperature of the air 
67°. At Downd, on Beema river, the dew point was 29°, and 
the temperature of the air 90°. But the atmosphere is much 
moister at Bombay than at Poona, which lies at a distance 
from the sea. 

In Poona hail showers arc common, and the hailstones 
have frequently the size of marbles. Dow first appears to¬ 
wards the close of the monsoon or the last ‘morning of Sep- 

* Brewster’s Journal (new series), i. 41. 

-f- Phil. Trans. 1835, p. 161. 
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^Ch»p. in. tember,-and in cloudless nights. In December, the dews are 
constant and copious. Fogs are rare in the open country. 
Along the Ghauts they prevail for six months in the year; 
but in the open country they are only seen from October to 
February inclusive. 

impor- 8. The property which water has of evaporating spontaneously 
' JJonta- at all temperatures, is one of the most important in the whole 

pSmt'on. 1 " economy of nature; for upon it the growth of plants, and 
the existence of living creatures upon the earth, depends. 
The vapours thus continually rising, not merely from the sur¬ 
face of the sea, lakes, and rivers, but also from the dry land, 
are again condensed and fall in the state of rain and dew. The 
rain penetrates into the earth, and makes its way out again in 
springs. These collecting together constitute rivers, which 
making their way to the sea, afford the means of living and 
enjoyment to numergus tribes and languages which occupy 
their banks. Let us suppose for a moment that this spontan¬ 
eous evaporation were to cease, and let us contemplate the 
consequences. No more rain or dew could fall, the springs 
would cease to flow, the rivers would be dried up; the whole 
water in the globe would be accumulated in the ocean; the 
earth would become dry and parched; vegetables being de¬ 
prived of moisture, could no longer continue to grow; the 
cattle and beasts of every kind would lack their usual food; 
man himself would perish; the earth would become a dull, in¬ 
animate, sterile mass, without any vegetables to embellish its 
surface, or any living creature to wander through its frightful 
deserts. 

If the atmosphere contained no vapour whatever, the annual 
evaporation from the surface of water could easily be deter¬ 
mined from the data already stated in this section, provided 
we were acquainted with the mean temperature of the place. 
.But as the atmosphere is never free from vapour, we must 
either determine the mean quantity present by trial, or‘deter¬ 
mine the actual evaporation by experiment. Now, as far as 
evaporation is concerned, the surface of the globe presents 
three principal varieties; namely, water, ground covered with 
grass or other vegetables, and bare soil. 
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Dr Dobson made a set of experiments daring the years *8ect. in. 
1772, 1773, 1774, and 1775, to determine the evaporation Evapwa- 
from the surface of water at Liverpool during these years. 

He took a cylindrical vessel of 12 inches’ diameter, and 
having nearly filled it with water, exposed it beside a rain 
gauge of the same aperture, and by adding water, or removing 
it occasionally, he kept the surface at nearly the same height. > 

By carefully registering the quantities added or taken away, 
and comparing them with the rain that fell, the amount of 
evaporation was ascertained. The mean annual evaporation 
from the surface of water at Liverpool amounted to 36*78 
inches. The mean annual fall of rain at Liverpool, as ascer¬ 
tained by Dr Dobson, is (without reckoning the dew) 37*48 
inches. We see at once from this that more rain falls at 
Liverpool than can be accounted for by the evaporation. Con¬ 
sequently there must be a supply of vapour from the sea, and 
probably from the warmer regions of the globe.* 

A set of experiments upon the evaporation from ground From soil, 
covered with vegetables and from bare soil was made by Mr 
Thomas Hoyle and Mr Dalton, at Manchester, during the 
years 1796, 1797, and 1798. They got a cylindrical vessel 
of tinned iron ten inches in diameter, and three feet deep. 

There were inserted into it two pipes turned downwards for 
the water to run off from it into bottles. One of these pipes 
was near the bottom of the vessel, the other was an inch from 
the top. This vessel was filled up for a few inches with gravel 
and sand, and all the rest of it with good fresh soil. It was 
then put into a hole in the ground, and the space around filled 
up with earth, except on one side for the convenience of put¬ 
ting bottles to the two pipes. Water was poured on to sadden 
the earth, and as much as would was suffered to run through 
without notice, by which the earth might be considered as 
saturated with water. For some weeks the soil was constantly 
above the level of the upper pipe, but latterly it was always a 
little below it; which made it impossible for any water to run 
through the upper pipe. For the first year the soil at top was 
bare, but during the last two years it was covered with grass 
* Phil. Trans. 1777, p. 244. 
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Ch»p. in. the same as a green field. Things being thus circumstanced, 
a regular register was kept of the quantity of rain water that 
ran off from the surface of the earth by the upper pipe (while 
that took place), and also of the quantity' Which sunk down 
through the three feet of earth, and ran out through the lower 
pipe. A rain gauge of the same diameter was kept close by 
to find the quantity of rain for any corresponding time. By 
this apparatus the quantity evaporated from the earth in the 
vessel during three years was ascertained. The annual eva¬ 
poration was 25*158 inches. Now, if to the rain we add 5inches 
for dew (not reckoned in* Mr Dalton’s observations), it follows 
that the mean annual evaporation from earth at Manchester 
amounts to 30 inches. It follows, likewise, from these ob¬ 
servations of Dalton and Hojle, that there is but little differ¬ 
ence between the evaporation from green soil and bare soil; 
for the evaporation during the first year, when the soil in the 
vessel was bare, differed but little from that of the two follow¬ 
ing years when it was covered with grass.* 

The mean annual evaporation at Glasgow may be estimated 
from the table which has been inserted in page 219 of this 
work. The mean elasticity of the vapour evaporated is 0*1283 
inch; and it is probable that the elasticity for March and 
April, the two months not given, will not deviate much from 
the annual mean. Now, 0*1283 is the elasticity of the vapour 
of water at the temperature of 20°. From Mr Dalton’s table, 
inserted in page 210, it maybe estimated that at the tempera¬ 
ture of 20° a ciicular vessel of water, 6 inches in diameter, if 
exposed to a perfectly dry atmosphere, would lose per minute 
0*44 grains of its weight by evaporation. This in a year 
would amount to *916^ cubic inches. Hence it follows by a 
very easy calculation that the annual evaporation at Glasgow 
amounts to 32*413 inches. 

I am disposed to take 32 inches as the mean annual evapor¬ 
ation all over Great Britain. It is certainly less than this in 
a great part of Scotland, and a portion of England; but I 
am persuaded that it exceeds it considerably in the south-east 


» Manchester Memoirs, 1st sciics, p 360. 
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of England, and probably also in Easfc-Lothian and Berwick- Sect, in. 
shire. Let us now see how the rain and dew correspond with 
this evaporation. 

9. The quantity of rain which falls annually in any place ife n»in. 
determined by means of a rain gauge. This is usually a cir¬ 
cular or square vessel having a surface of a determined num¬ 
ber of square inches. It is funnel-shaped below, and terminates 
in a pipe which conducts the rain water to a bottle or some 
other vessel, where its quantity may be accurately measured. 

This rain gauge is set up in a field at a distance from every 
thing that may screen it or have a tendency to keep off the 
rain. When rain falls it enters into the vessel in proportion 
to the size of the surface, and being measured, and the quantity 
divided by the numbef- of inches in the area of the rain gauge, 
the quotient gives the depth of rain which has fallen in the 
place where the gauge is fixed. 

There have been many disputes about the accuracy of rain 

J 1 J gauges. 

gauges. It has been affirmed that the quantity of rain which 
falls into them depends entirely upon the wind, and that, there¬ 
fore, we cannot know by means of them how much rain falls 
in any place, unless they bo so constructed that their surface 
shall always be perpendicular to the wind that blows. But it 
seems to me evident, that if a rain gauge be placed horizontally, 
and in a situation completely exposed on every side, and neither 
screened nor overlooked by any neighbouring building, ex¬ 
actly the same proportion of rain will fall into it as on the 
same area of the surrounding ground. Consequently it must 
(if the rain which falls into it all remain) give us a correct 
notion of the rain falling in the place where it is situated. 

There are, however, some circumstances connected with rain 
gauges, *that require examination and elucidation before we 
could trust entirely to the results which they give us. Professor 
Bache, of Philadelphia, stated at the annual meeting of the 
British Scientific Association, which met at Newcastle in 1838, 
that if two rain gauges, exactly alike, were placed at the two 
opposite angles of a square tower, that one on the side next 
the -point from which the wind blows will indicate nearly twice 
as much rain as the other. 

Q 
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Chap. ill,* TJiere is also a curious fact, first pointed out by Dr William 
Lms rain Jleberden, Which ought to be taken into account. He placed 
San tow** 1 a $aan gauge on the square part of the roof of Westminster 
{teen*. 'Abbey, at such a distance from the western towers as pro- 
” bably to be little affected by them. Another rain gauge was 
placed on the top of a house, but considerably lower than the 
first; and a third rain gauge on the ground in a garden be¬ 
longing to the house. The observations were continued from 
July 1766, to July 1767, or a year. The rain water collected 
in each rain gauge was as follows:— 

Top of Westminster Abbey . 12-099 inches. 

Top of a house . . . 18-139 

On the ground . . . 22-608* 

This observation has been frequently repeated, and it has been 
found to hold constantly. More rain is always collected in 
the lower than in the upper gauge. 

The observations of Dr Heberden were repeated by Messrs 
Philips and Gray, in the year 1832, at York. A rain gauge 
was placed on the top of York Minster at the height of 241 
feet, 10£ inches above the river Ouse; another on the top of 
the Museum, at the height of 72 feet, 8 inches; and a third 
on the ground, 29 feet above the river, and the quantity of 
rain collected in each during the year 1832 was meaJJ^i,. It 
was as follows 

Yoik Minster . 15-91 inches. 

Museum . . 20-461 

Ground . 24-401 

They have given tlie following cmpyrical formula for calculating 
the quantity according to the height. Let h = the height, 
then the diminution of rain will be = m V h; m being a co¬ 
efficient which varies, being, in different circumstances, 2-29, 
2'88, 1*97, 3'06, &c.t It is obvious from the variableness of 
m, that the circumstances connected with this diminution as 
the height increases, have not been all appreciated. 

* Phil. Trans. 1769, p. 359. 

t Third Keport of the British Scientific Association, p. 401. 
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The annual quantity of rain is greatest at th*e equator, and Sect, in. 
gradually diminishes as we approach the pole. This ♦'ill he 
evident from the following little table, showing the* annual 
depth of rain in different latitudes:— 



J atitude N. 

Bain in'Inches. 

Moulmain 

1G U 


197*12* 

Marmato 

5 

27' 

64-09f 

Granada 

12 


126 

Cape Franyois 

19 

46 

120 

Calcutta 

22 

23 

81 

Borne .... 

41 

54 

39 

Geneva 

47 

20 

30-4f 

England 

50° 

to 55° 

31 

Petersburg . 

59 

16 

16 

Uleaborg 

65 

1 

13J 

George Town, Demerari 

6 

40 

133*56§ 


On the contrary, the number of rainy days is smallest at Number of 
the equator, and increases in proportion to the distance from ra,nydays ' 
it. From north latitude 12° to 43° the mean number of rainy 
days is 78. 

From 43° to 46° the mean number is 103 

-46 50 134 

-50 60 161 


It is obvious from this that the raiu falls in very heavy showers 
in warm climates, and that it becomes more and more gentle 
as we advance towards the polo. Consequently in hot climates 
the air must be much less loaded with moisture, and the rate 
of evaporation much greater than in cold climates. For when 
rain falls very heavy a great portion of it runs off by the sur¬ 
face, and flows into the sea. But this happens to a much lyss 
extent when the fall of rain is more gentle. 

But instead of attempting to compare the quantity of rain Rain^ 
and evaporation over the whole surface of the globe, for which tain. 

* From 1st October, 1828, to 1st October, 1829: observed by Dr 
Anderson. 

t It is 4 678‘5 feet above the level of the sea. Rain in 1833, 60‘79 
inches ; in 1834,67*40 inches. Boussinganlt, Ann. de Chim. et de Phjrs. 

Ixi. 167. 

$ Mean of 32 years' observations. Saussure, Ann. de Chim, et de 
Phys. xliv. 32. 
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Chap, in. we have not sufficient data, let us confine^ ourselves to Great 
Britain. The annual evaporation for Great Britain is pro¬ 
bably about 32 inches. The following table exhibits the mean 
annual fall of rain in different places in Great Britain:— 


Manchester. 

36*140 inches 

Liverpool. 

34*119 

Chatsworth. 

27*664 

Lancaster. 

39*714 

Kendal ..... 

53*944 

Dumfries ..... 

36*919 

Glasgow. 

21*331 

Edinburgh ..... 

24*5 nearly 

Kinfauns Castle, near Perth, 


(1) On a hill, 600 feet above the sea 

39*61 

(2)' In the garden, 20 febt do. 

25*19 

(3) On Kinfauns castle, 129 feet do. 

' 20*76 

London ...... 

24*04* 

• 

Mean .... 

30*33 


But I have not inserted the mean rain at many places where 
it is very considerable. At Plymouth, for instance, it is not 
less than 44 inches. The annual fall in the Stockey-muir, 
about 12 miles from Glasgow, is about 42*6 inches; at Green¬ 
ock about 42*6 inches; at Largs about 43inches; and at 
Gordon Castle about 29*3 inches. I think, therefore, that 
(including the dew) the mean fall of rain over all Great Britain 
cannot be estimated at less than 36 inches. *•-* 

atoTOeva- If this estimate be a near approximation to the trutj#%e 
poration. . evaporation is less than the rain by about 4 inches ■jMfhis 
excess must be supplied from the neighbouring seas. TW four 
inches of rain not again elevated in the state of vapour must 
be annually carried into the sea by means of the different 
rivers. 

Now a quantity of water which would cover the whole sur¬ 
face of Great Britain to the depth of 4 inches (supposing that 
surface level) would amount to 1,238,784,152,000,000 cubic 
inches, which is equal to 4,467,725,610,767 imperial gallons, 

* Lake Howard. Mean of 20 years’ observations, from 1797 to 1816. 
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or 17,729,069,884 ions, supposing the ton to contain 252 im- s«ct. m, 
perial gallons.* 

Let us compare this with the quantity of water actually 
conveyed to the sea by some of the principal rivers in' Great 
Britain.* 

The breadth of the Clyde at the New Bridge, Glasgow, is Quantity of 
410 feet, and its mean depth 3£. The velocity of the water JJ,®* Clyde, 
at the surface is 1*23 inches, and the mean velocity of the 
whole water is 0*558,132 inch per second. From these data, 
it may be inferred that the quantity of water discharged per 
second is 76f cubic feet. This amounts to 2,417,760,000 
cubic feet, or 473,017,448 imperial gallons, or 1,877,053 tons. 

The river Clyde drains about ^th of Scotland, or about g 3 d 
part of Great Britain: hence if the water discharged into 
the sea by the Clyde afforded a fair average of the whole 
island, the total amount of the water discharged annually by 
all the rivers in Great Britain would be only 155,795,399 
tons, which does not amount to one-hundredth part of the ex¬ 
cess of the rain above the evaporation. 

But there are two circumstances which serve in some mea¬ 
sure to account for the enormous difference between the two 
quantities. The water discharged by the Clyde was deter¬ 
mined in summer, when the river is always much smaller than 
during winter. It is therefore considerably under the real 
quantity, though I have no data to determine how much. The 
district drained by the Clyde is not nearly so rainy as many 
other tracts both jn England and Scotland: hence the water 
which it discharges should be less than the average for Great 
BritaSi. To this may be added that the size of the tract of 
country drained by the Clyde is somewhat arbitrarily estimated 
at j’jjth of Scotland. The want of good maps makes it very 
difficult to determine how much it is in reality. 

If our estimate of the difference between rain and evapora¬ 
tion be an approximation to the truth, it follows that gth of 
all the rain that falls is raised by evaporation from the sea. 

* In making this calculation I have supposed the area of Great Britain 
to be 77,244 square miles. 
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Chap, in. This is one of the reasons why the most rain falls on the west 
coast of Great Britain when the wind blows from the south¬ 
west and west, and most upon the east coast when it blows 
from the east. As the west wind blows for a much longer 
period of the year than the east wind, more rain falls on the 
west than the east coast of Great Britain. Glasgow, which 
is an inland city, and at some distance from the mountains, 
is drier than Edinburgh, which is more contiguous to tho 
Eastern Ocean, and much drier than Greenock or Largs, which 
are contiguous to the Western Ocean. 

10. While the moisture present in the atmosphere continues 
in the state of vapour it is perfectly transparent and colourless j 
or at least it only communicates to the sky that lively blue 
colour which we observe it to. possess when the atmosphere is 
l° a d e( l with vapour. This colour seems owing to the pro¬ 
perty which vapour has of absorbing the least refrangible rays 
of light, and transmitting only the most refrangible. For it 
is well known that the aspect of the sky becomes darker and 
darker in proportion as we ascend in it; and when we get to 
such a height that all the aqueous vapour is left below us, the 
sky appears to the eye perfectly black. This is the aspect 
which it has from the* top of Mont Blanc, as described by 
Saussurc, and likewise from the summits of the Andes. 

But though the presence of vapours cannot be detepted in 
the atmosphere by their colour, yet we can easily judg^when 
the air is loaded with them; because we can see to ^much 
greater distance, and the outline of the distant mountains is 
much more distinct than when the air is dry. In this country 
it is a comparatively rare thing to see the sky perfectly*trans- 

Ciouds. parent. Much more frequently the vapour assumes a visible 
form, or becomes that opaque fleecy-looking matter which we 
denominate a cloud. Sometimes these clouds are very high, 
very thin, and very small in size. At other times they sink 
lower down and envelope the whole face of the sky. Some¬ 
times two, or even three layers of clouds can be seen at dif¬ 
ferent heights above each other. Whenever this happens, one 
of the layers is moving with more velocity than the others, or 
we observe one layer moving in one direction, and another in 
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a different one. _ Sometimes these clouds sink down to the Sect, ill. 
very surface of the earth, and envelope it, in which case they 
are known by the name of mists at fogs. 

There seems little reason to doubt that the cause to which How form- 

ed 

Dr Hutton ascribed the formation of rain, is in reality the 
cause of the formation of clouds. Dr Hutton showed, by 
experiment, that when air of different temperatures, each con¬ 
taining as much vapour as is compatible with the temperature, 
are mixed together, a precipitation of moisture always takes 
place. A simple inspection of the table of the force of vapour 
given in page 210 will be sufficient to satisfy us that this 
must always be the case. 

The force of vapour at . . 40° is 0*26 inch. 

do. do. . • . 60° is 0*52 

The mean of which is . . 0*39 

But the force of vapour at . 50° is 0*36 

Now since 0*36 is less than 0-39, it is clear that whenever 
two such strata are mixed, a precipitation of moisture must 
always take place. Again, 

The force of vapour at . . 60° is 0*52 inch. 

do. do. . . * 80° is 1*01 

The mean of which is . 0*76 

But the force of -vapour at 70° is only 0*726 

showing clearly that when air at 60° and 80°, each saturated 
with moisture, are mixed, moisture must be precipitated. 

Now, whenever moisture is precipitated from air, in conse¬ 
quence of the mixture of .air of different temperatures, this 
precipitated moisture always assumes the appearance of a 
cloud or mist. We have a good example in the cloud formed 
when steam issues from the spout of a boiling tea-kettle. 

The steam has the temperature of 212°, and we shall suppose 
the air at 60°, and saturated with moisture. 

L’orce of vapour at . . 60° is 0;52 inch. 

do. do. . . 212° is 30 

The mean of which is . . 15*26 

But the force of vapour at 136°, the intermediate tempera- 
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Chap, ill, ture, is only 6-14 inches: hence a great proportion of the 
vapour must be precipitated. But this precipitated vapour, 
instead of assuming the form of drops of water, which one 
would have expected, is converted into a cloud or mist. 

doud™ ° f *»*«* or a cloud consists not of solid drops; but of a 

multitude of very thin vesicles of water, enclosing some aerial 
substance within them, similar to the vesicles usually blown 
from soap suds. That this is the structure of clouds and 
mists was affirmed by Derham and others, his contemporaries. 
Derham informs us, that he examined them by means of a 
microscope, and found them to be vesicles.* Indeed, the 
vesicular structure is obvious from the circumstance of clouds 
continuing elevated at a considerable height in the atmosphere, 
and that fogs may be often s,een elevating themselves up the 
sides of mountains. If clouds or fogs consisted of round 
drops, their precipitation would be rapid. For a drop whose 
diameter amounted to ToSsth of an inch would acquire a 
velocity of nine or ten feet per second. Whereas we see 
clouds hover at a small elevation for hours, and they can in 
consequence be transported from the sea, lake, river, or marsh, 
from which they are raised, far into the country or to the tops 
of mountains, where the requisite supply of moisture cannot 
be had any other way. 

Clouds M. de Saussure, senior, while travelling in the Alps, hap- 

vesicles. pened to be enveloped in a mist which was almost stagnant. 

He was astonished at the size of the drops, as he thought 
them, and at seeing them floating slowly past him without 
falling to the ground. Some of them were larger than the 
largest peas. Catching them in his hand he found them to 
be bladders, inconceivably thin, and he found upon examina¬ 
tion that they all had this structure. Indeed the optical 
phenomena exhibited by clouds and mists, show clearly that 
they are of a vesicular structure. If clouds were composed 
of drops they would exhibit a rainbow every time the sun 
shone upon them, supposing the spectator placed between the 
sun and the cloud. No such appearance, however, ever takes 


* Derhaui's Physico-Theology, p. 48. 
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place. But every person must have observed the halos which Sec*- ill. 
are formed when a portion of fog is interposed between our 
eye and the sun or moon. The same halo may be perceived 
when the cloud formed by the mixture of steam and air is 
interposed between our eye and a candle or the sun. Accord¬ 
ing to the measurements of De Saussure, the diameter of the 
smallest of the vesicles, of which clouds are usually composed, 
is about Tiji, and of the greatest about of an English 
inch. 

But though there is no doubt that clouds consist of a con¬ 
geries of vesicles, we have no conception of the way in which 
these vesicles are formed. Nor is it easy to conceive why 
these vesicles are sometimes lighter than air, sometimes a 
little heavier, and sometimes exactly of the same specific 
gravity with the air in which they float. Indeed, if the aerial 
^matter with which these vesicles are filled were saturated with 
moisture, while the air in which they float is dry, we would 
see a reason why they should be lighter than air. On such a 
supposition the clouds should rapidly disappear. Accordingly 
we generally find that when clouds rise in the atmosphere 
they speedily diminish in size, and at last vanish away; being 
gradually converted again into vapour. • If the air within the 
vesicles were in the same state with respect to moisture as the 
air in which the cloud floats, the vesicles should be heavier 
than air, and constitute what we distinguish by the name of 
fogs. 

The most probable cause of the difference of gravity be¬ 
tween clouds and the air in which they float is a difference in 
their temperature from that of the surrounding medium. The 
formation of clouds seems to be connected with electricity, 
though in what way the vesicular form is induced by electri¬ 
city, we have no conception. The vesicles seem to be all 
charged with the same kind of electricity. This causes them 
to repel each other, and of course prevents them from uniting 
into drops of rain. 

Clouds then are formed whenever two strata of air of di£ 
ferent temperatures, and each saturated with moisture, are 
mixed together. The sky in this couutry is usually much 
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when it blows from the west: because the temperature of 
the east wind being low, there is less chance during its con¬ 
tinuance of strata of different temperatures mixing together. 
The comparatively high temperature of the west wind ren¬ 
ders the chance of an intermixture of air of different tempera¬ 
tures during its continuance much greater. Should a west 
wind blow in the upper regions of the atmosphere, while an 
east wind blows near the earth, the whole sky would become 
clouded, because the contiguous portions of the two strata 
mixing together would occasion a deposition of moisture. 

formation 11. The formation of rain is still involved in impenetrable 

ot iam. obscurity. Rain never falls in this country unless the sky be 
cloudy, and unless that peculiar kind of dense black cloud 
appear well known by the name of rain cloud. Whenever the 
particles constituting clouds lose their vesicular form and 
unite together in drops, rain falls. This change is probably 
connected with some electrical phenomena which are not yet 
understood. Clouds are attracted by mountains, and more 
rain falls in mountainous districts than in any other. We 
can conceive the mountain in the opposite electrical state from 
the cloud. This would account for the attraction. When 
the cloud came close to the mountain its electricity would be 
abstracted, and the vesicles in consequence might collapse 
into drops. 

the VaUes! *2. that part of Peru called Valles, which lies on the 
north and south side of Lima, in south latitude 12°, bounded 
on the east by the Andes, and on the west by the Pacific 
Ocean, it never rains at all; but during winter the earth is 
covered with so thick a fog as to intercept the rays of the sun. 
This fog appears almost every day during winter with a den¬ 
sity that obscures objects at any distance. About 10 or 11 
o’clock it begins to rise, but without being totally dispersed; 
though it is then no impediment to the sight, intercepting 
only the direct rays of the sun by day, and that of the stars 
by night. Sometimes it is so far dispersed that the disc of 
the sun becomes visible, but the heat from his rays is still 
precluded. In the winter season these vapours dissolve into 
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a very small mist or dew, which they call garni i, and thus 
everywhere moisten* the earth. These garuas never fall in 
quantities sufficient to damage the roads or incommode the 
traveller; but they render the most arid and barren parts 
fertile. They convert the disagreeable dust in the streets of 
Lima into mud. 

Now, in that country the wind always blows from the south; 
that is from a colder to a warmer region. Sometimes it veers 
a point or two to the east; but it always blows between the 
south and south-east. When the fogs come on the south 
wind is barely felt, and a scarcely perceptible air seems to 
come from the north, which forms the fog.* 

^The obvious reason why it never rains in that country is 
that the wind constantly blows from a colder to a hotter part 
of the world. We see also the cause of the fogs. They are 
occasioned by the mixture of the hot air from the north with 
the colder air from the south. 

Rain is produced by irregular winds. If the winds were 
always to blow steadily in the same direction no rain whatever 
would fall. 

When a country is quite flat, as is the case with Egypt, it 
seldom rains, although the winds are ifot quite steady. In 
Egypt it very seldom rains. During June, July, August, 
and part of September, the wind blows from the north. 
During the latter part of September it blows from the cast. 
The winds are most variable about the winter solstice. From 
that to March they are mostly southerly.f 

The heavy rains that fall in India always take place during 
the shifting of the monsoons, and while they last the winds 
are always variable. Even in this country steady dry weather 
is always accompanied by a steady direction of the wind, 
whereas in rainy weather the winds are unsteady and vari¬ 
able. 

These facts are sufficient to show the connexion of rain 
with the variable nature of the winds. 
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* Seo Ulloa’s Voyage, vol. ii. 


t See Volney's Travels. 
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SECT. IV.—OF THE ATMOSPHERE. 


It may not be improper to introduce here a few circum¬ 
stances respecting the atmosphere, though rather loosely 
connected with the subject of this chapter; the object of which 
is to state the facts connected with the conversion of liquids 
into vapours or elastic fluids. 

What is called the atmosphere, is the invisible aerial body 
which surrounds the earth to a considerable height, and 
which revolves round the axis of our planet like the earth and 
the ocean. 

Constitu- It is a mixture, or rather a compound, of two gases, oxygen 
m<m and azote, containing 20 volumes of the former, and 80 volumes 
of the latter. But it always contains, besides, a small admix¬ 
ture of carbonic acid gas, and more or less water in the state 
of vapour, which of course modify somewhat the quantity of 
oxygen and azote in 100 cubic inches of air. 

The quantity of carbonic acid gas in air is very small, 
scarcely amounting to —Js^th of the volume of the air; an& 
it never increases, though enormous quantities of it are cojjfc 
stantly produced and thrown into the atmosphere. * 

Quantity of Every individual, at an average, by breathing, throws 272 

arid form- cubic feet of carbonic acid gas into the air in 24 hours. If 
t0 ' the population of Glasgow be 260,000, the quantity of car¬ 
bonic acid gas thrown by them into the atmosphere would in 
24 hours amount to 78,798,510 cubic feet; if we admit the 
other animals, horses, cattle, dogs, cats, birds, &c., to amount 
to 73 th of 260,000, they would produce about 8,000,000 
cubic feet more, so that the whole carbonic acid produced 
in Glasgow by breathing, in 24 hours, is 86,798,51.0 cubic 
feet. 

If we suppose the consumption of coals in Glasgow and the 
neighbourhood to amount daily to 2000 tons, this will pro¬ 
duce 1,078,510 cubic feet of carbonic acid; so that the whole 
carbonic acid gas thrown into the atmosphere in Glasgow 
daily must amount to 87,877,020 cubic feet. 

Every volume of carbonic acid gas produced, renders 5 
volumes of air unfit for respiration: hence, in 24 hours 
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439,385,100 cubic feet of air are rendered unfit for respira- Sect, i v. 
tion, or in fact perfectly poisonous. 

Now, a base of 4 square miles, with a height of 100 feet, 
contains 44,605,000,000 cubic feet, of which 8,921,000,000 
cubic feet are oxygen gas; consequently* in little more than 
117 days the whole oxygen in that space would be converted 
into carbonic acid gas, and every creature in Glasgow, and its 
environs, would be destroyed. Yet if we examine the atmo¬ 
sphere in Glasgow or its neighbourhood, we find it always to 
contain the usual quantity of oxygen gas, and the proportion 
of carbonic acid never exceeds n^-gth of the volume—a 
proof that both the carbonic acid and the azote of the air are 
dissipated with extreme rapidity. Were this not so, the atmo¬ 
sphere near the surface of the earth would long ago have been 
unfit for supporting animal life. 

The quantity of atmospherical air is such as to equal the 
weight of a hollow sphere of quicksilver, thirty inches thick, sphere, 
and covering the whole surface of the globe. Now, as air is 
3425’9 times lighter than mercury, it follows that if its den¬ 
sity in the higher regions were as great as at the surface of 
the earth, the height of the atmosphere above the surface of 
the earth would be only 1*64 mile. But.it is well known that 
the density of the air diminishes as we ascend; and if we 
reckon the height in an arithmetical progression, the diminu¬ 
tion of density will go on in a geometrical progression. 

It is said that air-pumps have been constructed so excellent 
that they were capable of rarifying air 1000 times. Now, at 
the height of 42 miles this would be the rarity of the atmo¬ 
sphere ; so^hat if a barometer were elevated 42 miles above 
the surfaoe of the earth, the height of the mercury in it would 
be rather less than j-gVsth of an inch. 

Kepler pointed out a very ingenious way of determining at 
what height the atmosphere ceases sensibly to refract light. 
Twilight ceases when the depression of the suu below the 
horizon amounts to 18°. Now, it is easy to deduce from this, 
that the atmosphere, when its height exceeds 49 miles, ceases 
* sensibly to refract light. This of course is the height of the 
atmosphere as far as utility is concerned. But it is extremely 
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Chap. Hi. probable that it extends farther than this. Nor is there any 
difficulty *in assigning its absolute limit. The higher parts of 
the atmosphere are carried round the earth in 23 hours and 
56 minutes, by the rotation of the earth about its axis. Now, 
these parts would be projected from the earth, and would leave 
it altogether if their centrifugal force were greater than their 
gravitation to the centre. But the centrifugal force varies 
directly as the distance, while gravitation varies as the square 
of the distance. It can easily be shown, that these two forces 
become equal at the distance of 6-6 radii of the earth, or about 
26,000 miles: hence we arc sure that no part of the atmo¬ 
sphere can be farther from the surface of the earth than 2^000 
miles. 4 

The mean height of the barometer which measures the 
quantity of atmospheric air, is, at the surface of the sea and 
at the temperature of 32°, 29*9546 inches. So that at the 
temperature of 60°, the mean height of the barometer at the 
level of the sea is 29*9869 inches, or only 0*013 inch less than 
30 inches.* * 

When we continue to observe a barometer in the same place, 
meter.""*" every body knows that it does not remain stationary, but rises 
and falls. This alteration in height is connected with the 
winds. Accordingly, in the torrid zone, where the winds are 
pretty regular, the rise and fall are very trifling, amounting 
only to a few tenths of an inch. At Madras, for example, the 
mean range of the barometer is only 0*6 inch. The greatest 
annual range ever observed in that place, was 0*964 inch, and 
the smallest 0*462 inch. 

As we advance northwards or southwards froinlhe equator, 
the range increases. In Glasgow it amounts toTTl)5 inches, 
and at St Petersburg it exceeds 3 inches. 

It has been observed that there are two periods of every 
day when the barometer is highest, and two corresponding 
periods in which it is lowest. These ma xima and minima 

. * In corisequence of this near approach, we reckon usually in this coun¬ 
try the mean height of the barometer at the level of the sea, 30 inches. 
In France they consider it at 0*76 metre, which is equivalent to 29*92196 ’ 
inches ; so that the French determination is not so near the truth as ours. 


Mean 
height of 
the baro¬ 
meter. 


Variation 
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points are observed in all parts of the earth nearly at the same s*ct iv. 
time of the day; showing that they originate in tides of the 
atm'osphere, occasioned by the action of the sun. 

The barometer is highest of all between nine and ten in the 
morning. It has another maximum, hut not quite so high, he- ? nd 

° , . ° minima 

tween ten and eleven at night. Its lowest points are between 
four and five in the evening, and four and five in the morning. 

1. From between ten and eleven in the morning, the baro¬ 
meter continues to fall till between four and five in the even¬ 
ing, when it reaches its point of greatest depression. 

2. From between four and five in the evening, it continues 
to rise till between ten and eleven in the evening, when it 
reaches its second maximum point. 

3. From between ten and eleven in the evening, it continues 
to fall till between four and five in the morning, when it 
reaches its second minimum point. 

4. Finally, it rises from between four and five in the morn¬ 
ing, till between nine and ten in the forenoon, when it is highest 
of all. 

These oscillations extend from the equator to latitude 64° 8', 
beyond which point they have not yet been looked for; but 
they diminish in amount as the latitude •increases. Thus the 
fall between ten and eleven p.m., and four and five a.m. is, 

In London .... 0-0162 inch 

At Bombay . . . 004.37 

At Poona, (2000 feet high) . 0-01 81 

The rise from four and five a.m., to nine and ten a.m. is, in 

Loudon . . . . 0-0185 inch 

' 4fcabay i . . • 0‘0562 

Poona .... 0-0415 

The fall from nine and ten a.m., to four and five p.m., 

London .... 0-0289 inch 

Bombay .... 0-1142 

Poona . . . . 0-1164 

And the rise from four and five p.m., to ten and eleven p.m., 

London .... 0-0272 inch 
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Mean tem¬ 
perature. 


Bombay . 0'0896 inch 

Poona .... 0-0884* 

These oscillations are doubtless owing to tides in the atmo¬ 
sphere, occasioned by the action of the sun. If the height of 
these tides be proportional to the difference between the specific 
gravity of air and quicksilver, the morning tide will bo about 
13 feet, and the evening tide about 25 feet. 

The mean temperature of the air at the level of the sea is 
highest at the equator, and gradually sinks as we advance to¬ 
wards the poles. Professor Mayer, of Gottingen, was of 
opinion that the mean temperature of any place at the level 
of the sea was obtained by multiplying the mean temperature 
at the equator by the square of the cosine of the latitude. But 
this empyrical rule fails when we apply it to high latitudes. It 
gives us the mean temperature at the pole 32°, while we are 
certain from the tkermometric tables of Parry and Ross, the 
latter of whom spent four years in the dreary latitude of 70°, 
at the north-east corner of North America, that the mean tem¬ 
perature of the pole must be considerably below zero.. 

Sir David Brewster, in 1820, proposed anotW* efiftpyrical 
rule, which in ordinary latitudes approaches pretiy hear the 
truth. It is this. Multiply the mean heat at the equator by 
the cosine of the latitude. 

Humboldt has shown by numerous observations, that the 
mean temperature at the equator and on a level with the sea, 
is 81°-5. The mean temperature of latitude 45°, is 56°. 
Now Brewster’s formula gives 57°£, or within a degree and-a- 
half of the truth. But this formula gives the mean tempera¬ 
ture of north latitude 70°, 17 0, 5S ; whereas, tlm^nean tem¬ 
perature deduced from a series of observations, Kept by Sir 
John Ross every two hours for throe years, gives the mean 
temperature of that latitude and west longitude 96° only 0-82, 
or not quite one degree above zero. 

The mean temperature at Paris in latitude 48° 49', is 
51®*4796;t that of London about 50°; that of Glasgow 47°*75. 

* Sykes, Phil. Trans. 1835, p. 101. 

t Determined by Bouvard from the maxima and minima for 28 years, 
from 1806 to 1834. See Poisson’s Theorie Mathematique de la Chaleur, 
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At Geneva, situated about 1640 feet above the level of the sea, Seet. IV. 
but in latitude 4 »«•' 20' N. the mean temperature is 49° 55'. 

The tempo f i,reni Oh. 30' \.m., is very nearly the mean tem¬ 
perature of the day. 

The ran fro of the thermometer increases with the-latitude 
and with the height alum the bea 


At Poona 

r»3°-4. 

or trorn 40°*5 

to 93°*9 

Paris 

7<>-2, 

23*4 

99*6 

Berne 

119-25, 

--24 

95*25 

St Petersburg 

127*1, 

—35-7 

91*4 

Victoria harbour* 

130, 

—00 

70 


But in Great Britain this rule does not hold, our heat and 
i-old being both checked by the-proximity of the sea. The 
n eatest range of the thermometer is, 

fn London 93° from 0° to 93° 

Glasgow 84 0 84 

The mean temperature of the table-land in India is much 
higher than it ought to he from calculation. At Poona, at 
an elevation of 2000 foot m< no the sea,,the mean temperature 
is 77°-7. 

On the west coast ot Europe, th ■ mean temperature is con¬ 
siderably higher than at the same latitude on the east coast of 
America or Asia. 


At Euoutekis 

Ta & c-bay,' Labrador 

Stockholm 

Newfoundland 

Belgium 

Boston 


1 atitude. 


67° | 

51 I 

J- it is 

♦ 

32° 

(JO i 

48 J 

• 

41 

51 , 

12 30' J 

1 

• 

50 


p. 463. TV mean height of the them ometer in the eave below the Ob¬ 
servatory at Paris, 92 feet under the surface, is 53°‘31 from a mean^of 
352 observations, made from 1st July, 1817, to 18th January, 1835, by 
M. Bouvard, Ibid, p. 412. 

* About N. lat. 70°, where Sir John Boss spent several years. 

u 
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- Rome . . 43° . 

Raleigh, Carolina 36 j ,S ' ' 

Pekin . . 39 54‘ . 551 

In America the winters are colder and the summers warmer 
than in Europe. 


CHAPTER IV. 
OF IGNITION. 


By ignition (perhaps the word incandescence would answer 
better) is meant a property which bodies possess of giving out 
light whenever their temperature is raised to a certain point. 
When a body is heated up to the temperature of incandes¬ 
cence we say in common language that it is red hot. 

1. There is reason to believe that all bodies (susceptible of 
the property) become red hot. at exactly the same temperature. 
But the exact point of incandescence has not been determined. 
There are two reasons for this. 1. It is higher than the . 
range of a mercurial thermometer. Consequently we are not 
in possession of an instrument capable of measuring it with 
precision. 2. But even if we had such an instrument, it would 
not be easy to determine the point of incandescence, because 
that point is not well defined. We depend upon the acuteness 
of our sight to inform us of the beginning of ignition. Now 
we are not, sure that we can perceive the very weakest light. 
The presumption is rather the contrary, as we know that 
other animals see objects in such weak light as appears to us 
to be darkness. And even our eyes will in one condition be 
affected by a weak light to which they are insensible at another 
time. 

Bodies be- Sir Isaac Newton calculated the temperature at which a 

cornered . .. . 

hot at 800 ®. piecf ot iron begins to shine in the dark to be 635°. He sup¬ 
posed that the heat lost by such an iron, when suspended in a 
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cold room in a given time, was always proportional to the ex- Chap, iv . 
ccss of its heat above that of the surrounding medium. He 
measured the time which elapsed while the iron was cooling 
from a red heat till it became cold enough to bear the appli¬ 
cation of a thermometer, and then observed the rate of its 
cooling till it reached the temperature of the room. This 
enabled him to calculate what the original temperature of the 
iron had been. But this law of Newton, though plausible 
and seducing, is very different from the real law of cool¬ 
ing. We are sure that the lowest point of ignition is higher 
than 635°; for the boiling point of mercury is 662°, and 
boiling mercury is quite invisible in the dark. Mr Daniell 
measured, by means of his metallic pyrometer, the lowest point 
at which a heated iron appears red hot in daylight, and found 
it 980° Fahrenheit. But this must be a good deal higher than 
the point of ignition of the same iron in the dark. Antimony, 
when heated to the melting point, appears visibly red hot in the 
dark. Now, Dr Cromwell Mortimer found the melting point 
of this metal to be 810°. From an experiment by Sir H. 

Davy it appears that fusible metal becomes luminous when 
heated to the temperature of 812°.* The point of ignition 
is even lower than 810°. We cannot err very far if we 
place the commencement of ignition at 800°, or between 750° 
and 800°. Mr Princep has determined, by means of an air 
thermometer, that a full red heat indicates a temperature of 
1200°; and what lie calls an orange heat, a temperature of 
1650°. 

From the experiments of Mr Thomas Wedgewood, we have 
reason to conclude that all bodies susceptible of the requisite 
temperature become red hot at exactly the same point. Wood 
and most liquids cannot be made luminous by heat, because 
they are dissipated long before they reach the requisite tem¬ 
perature. But metals, stones, and earthy bodies, can all be 
heated to redness. 

There is, however, one remarkable exception to this. It t ^, a t s |'* ( lJ" ne 
does not appear that the gases become luminous even at a much > e<1 hof - 


* Phil. Trans. 1817, p. 53. 
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Mr T. Wedgewood seems to set the truth of this exception in 
a very clear point of view. He took an earthenware tube, 
bent so in the middle that it could be sunk, and make several 
turns in a large crucible, which was filled with sand. To one 
end of this tube was fixed a pair of bellows; at the other end 
was a globular vessel, in which was a passage, furnished with 
a valve to allow air to pass out, but none to enter. There 
was another opening in this globular vessel filled with glass, 
that one might see what was going on within. The crucible 
was put into a fire; and after the sand had become red hot, air 
was blown through the earthen tube by means of the bellows. 
This air, after passing through the red hot sand, came into the 
globular vessel. It did not jhine; but when a piece of gold 
wire was hung at that part of the vessel where the earthen¬ 
ware tube entered, it became faintly luminous: a proof that 
though the air was not luminous, it had been hot enough to 
raise other bodies to the shining temperature. 

M. Saissy concluded from his experiments that oxygen gas, 
air, and chlorine gas, when suddenly compressed, become lumi¬ 
nous; but that this is not the case with any other gaseous 
bodies. Thenard has«shown that the light was owing to the 
combustion of some matter (oil for example), attached to the 
piston, and that when no combustible matter was present, no 
light whatever was evolved by the compression of these gases.* 
He showed also that when oxygen gas is compressed by a 
column of mercury of 102j inches, a piece of fir placed in it 
takes fire and burns brilliantly when heated to 485°'; but 
that when the gas is merely subjected to the ordinary atmo¬ 
spheric pressure, fir cannot be kindled in it though heated to 
662 °.f 

Li|ht heats 2. Thus it appears that whenever a body is heated to a 
certain point (about 800°) it immediately begins to emit light. 
On the other hand, whenever light is concentrated upon the 
surface of opaque bodies they always become hot. Indeed all 
opaqu# 1 bodies become hotter when they are exposed to the 
* 

Ann. de Chim. et de Phya. xliv. 182. 


t Ibid. p. 184. 
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direct rays of the sun. The degree of heat induced is in- Chap. IV. 
fluenced by the colour of the body; for black bodies, ceteris 
paribus, acquire the most, and white bodies the least heat. 

When the colour of a body is neither white nor black, the de¬ 
gree of heat induced is proportional to the depth of the shade. 
Supposing the shades equal, blue is the colour that becomes 
hottest next to black; green and red follow next after blue; 
and yellow is next to white. The reason seems to be that the 
intensity of these colours, measured by depth of shade, is in 
the order in which they have been named. Blue may be so 
intense as to differ but little from black. Gadolinite has so 
deep a shade of green that to the eye it appears almost black. 

The same remark applies to some varieties of hornblende. 

Red and yellow are such lively colours that they seldom are so 
deep as to be mistaken for black. 

The degree of heat producible by the direct rays of the sun n ea e from 
is not easily ascertained; because it is apt to be dissipated as {j£“ ,ar 
fast as it accumulates. M. de Saussure made a little box 
lined with fine dry cork, the surface of which was charred to 
make it black and spongy, in order that it might absorb the 
greatest possible quantity of the sun’s rays, and be as bad a 
conductor of caloric as possible. It wks covered with a thin 
glass plate. When this box was set in the sun’s rays, a ther¬ 
mometer laid in the bottom of it lose in a few minutes to 221°; 
while the temperature of the atmosphere was only 75?.* Pro¬ 
fessor Robison constructed an apparatus of the same kind, em¬ 
ploying three very thin vessels of flint glass, which transmit 
more heat than any of the other species of glass. They were 
of the same shape, arched above, with an interval of J inch 
between them. They were set on a'cork base prepared like 
Saussure’s, and placed on down contained in a pasteboard 
cylinder. With this apparatus the thermometer rose often in 
a clear summer day to 230°, and once to 237°. Even when 
set before a bright fire, the thermometer rose to 212°.f But 

• * Voyages sur les Alpes, ii. 932. 

t Black's Lectures, i. 547. When the apparatus vtas carried to a damp 
cellar before the glasses w ere put in their places, so that the air v\ itlim 
was moist, the thermometu ne\(i rose ahmc 208° : hence Dr Robison 
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ch »p- iv. when its rays are concentrated by a burning-glass, they are 
capable of setting fire to combustibles with ease, and even of 
producing a temperature at least as great, if not greater, than 
what can be procured by the most violent and best “Conducted 
fires. In order to produce this effect, however, they must be 
directed upon some body capable of absorbing and retaining 
them; for when they are concentrated upon transparent bodies, 
or upon fluids, mere air, for instance, they produce little or no 
effect whatever. 

Count Rumford has shown by direct experiment, that the 
heating power of the solar rays is not increased by concentra¬ 
ting them into a focus, but that the intensity of their action is 
occasioned by a greater number of them being brought to bear 
upon the same point at once,* 

Lavoisier, by means of a powerful burning-glass, not only 
melted gold, but actually caused it to evaporate ; for a piece 
of silver placed at some height above the gold was sensibly 
gilded. The utmost heat of a glass-house furnace, acting on 
gold for a month, «produced no sensible evaporation of that 
metal whatever. 

Thus it appears that when heat is accumulated in bodies to 
a certain amount, it Causes them to emit light; and that, on 
the other hand, when light is accumulated in them, it causes 
them to become hot. There is indeed one apparent exception 
mo«n not* 1 * general law. Tl\p light of the moon, though concen- 

hot. trated by the most powerful burning-glasses, is not capable of 
raising the temperature of the most delicate thermometer. M. 
de la Hire collected the rays of the full moon when in the 
meridian by means of a burning-glass 35 inches in diameter, 
and made them fall upon'the bulb of a delicate air thermometer. 
No effect was produced, though the lunar rays by this glass 
were concentrated 306 times.f But this is not surprising when 
we consider the prodigious difference between the intensity of 
the solar and lunar rays. M. Bouguer, by a very simple apd 
set of experiments, has shown that the 


illuminating 


I'Uge^ous 


concluded, that moist air conducts better than dry ; a conclusion fully con¬ 
firmed by the subsequent experiments of Count Bumford. i 

* Jour, de Phys. lxi. 32. t Mem. Paris, 1705, p. 346. 
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power of a solar ray is 300,000 times greater than that of a Chap, iv. 
lunar ray of the same size.* Indeed, we may satisfy oyrsel^ps 
by a very simple calculation that this estimate of Bouguer is 
not below the truth. During a part of every lunation, we have 
an opportunity of seeing the moon in the sky at the same time 
with the sun. If we compare the moon under such circum¬ 
stances with a white cloud, when any such happen to be in its 
neighbourhood, the brightness of the moon and the cloud ap¬ 
pear to the eye very nearly identical. So that the moon emits 
no more light than is emitted during the day by a white cloud 
of the same visual size. When the whole sky is covered with 
white clouds, the direct rays of the sun are intercepted; but the 
light of the day is very nearly the same as if the sky were un¬ 
clouded and the sun shining. It follows from this that the 
light emitted by the moon is to that emittedfliy the sun as the 
apparent size of the moon to that of the whole sky. Now the 
moon, when its visual diameter is a maximum, does not cover 
one-millionth part of the hemisphere of the sky. But let us 
take Bouguer’s measurement, and let us.admit that the direct 
rays of the sun are capable of elevating the thermometer 237°* 

The rays of the moon would only possess 3 - 0 - U o 00 -th part of this 
effect, or ttVo^ 1 part of a degree. &o that even when con¬ 
centrated 306 times the effect would scarcely amount to }■ of 
a degree. But I am satisfied that the light of the moon is at 
least TooVoob of times less intense than that of the sun, so that 
their heating power, even when concentrated 306 times, could 
not amount to so much as ^th of a degree. 

Attempts were made to ascertain whether the rays of the 
moon would produce any effect on the thermo-multiplier, both 
by Melloni and Professor Forbes, but they could discover ho 
appreciable action. Professor Forbes concentrated the moon’s 
rays 3000 times, andmade them fall upon the thermo-multiplier, 
but the needle made no appreciable motion; the motion cer¬ 
tainly did not amount to a quarter of a dcgree.f 

3. How comes it that heat and light are mutually disposed Whyfo 

to produce each other ? Various solutions of this Asstion light mutu¬ 
ally evolve 
< ' each other? 

* Mem. Paris, 1726, p. 12. f Phil. Mag. (3d Senes) vi. 138. 
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Clap, iv. have been offered at different times by thos«U)hilosophers who 
: 3!re fond of speculating on such subjects, was believed 

that there exists a mutual repulsion between the particles of 
light and heat, and hence it was inferred that the accumulation 
of either would occasion the expulsion of the other. And this 
was offered as a sufficient explanation of the phenomena. But 
when we examine appearances somewhat closely, they afford 
but little to induce us to adopt such an opinion; if they be 
not (as I think they are) directly inconsistent with it. 

The quantity of light given out by bodies always increases 
with the temperature. At first it is very feeble, then it be¬ 
comes a dingy red, then a bright red, then yellow or orange, 
and at last so intense a white that the eye cannot behold it.^ 
Now, if we adopt the notion that the light thus emitted existed 
previously in the luminous body, we must admit that every 
body in nature possesses the very same quantity of light, and 
this quantity must be allowed to be inexhaustible; for the 
light continues as long as we keep up the temperature. An 
ounce of gold might be kept red hot for a month or a century, 
and that by communication of heat from a body not itself 
luminous, as heated air, without any diminution of the inten¬ 
sity of the light which it is constantly emitting. The same 
remarks must apply to the quantity of heat which all bodies 
contain; for the heat emitted by them is always proportional 
to the quantity of light concentrated upon them. So that by 
powerful burning-glasses, as high a temperature is produced 
in'bodies as can by any other method. Thus, the hypothesis 
that we are considering supposes that all bodies contain an 
infinite quantity both of light and heat—a supposition quite 
inconsistent with the very hypothesis from which it flows. 

A second hypothesis supposes that light and heat are abso¬ 
lutely the same thing, the only difference between them being 
that light is radiated in straight lines through space, while 
heat exists fixed in bodies. It produces the phenomena of 
light while it is moving in rays, and the phenomena of heat 
wfiile 4t is fixed in bodies ; or, according to the undulation 
theory at present fashionable, the undulations of ether which 
produce heat, are larger than those which produce light. 
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This hypothesis accourts tolerably well for the mutual evolu- Chap. iv. 
tion of light by heat, and heat by light; but it is inconsistent 
with a number of well established facts, which have been 
already stated while treating of the radiation of heat. For 
nothing is better ascertained thail that heat is emitted in 
straight lines from surfaces. 

In all probability, light and heat, though not absolutely They 
the same, are yet mutually convertible into each other. Upon convertible, 
what the difference between them depends cannot be explained. 

Whether they move with different degrees of velocity, or 
whether it be that the interval between the particles of heat 
when in motion is too great to produce in us the sensation of 
vision; it may be that to produce this sensation a succession 
of particles following each other within a determinate interval 
of time may be necessary. This difference in the interval 
may perhaps account for the different kinds of rays which 
exist in the solar beam. But upon this difficult subject 
nothing better than conjecture can be offered. 

4. There are several bodies which seem to contain light as Phosphor- 
a constituent; since it can be driven off from them by the ap- dies, 
plication of a moderate heat. The quantity of light which 
they thus contain is not very great; yet while it is making 
its escape, the bodies appear luminous, as if they were sur- 
rounded by a low lambent flame, varying in colour according 
to that of the body from which the light is issuing. The 
minerals which possess the property of emitting light when 
heated, are called phosphorescent. Fluor spar, and phosphate 
of lime, are the two minerals which possess this property in 
the greatest perfection. Almost every variety of fluor spar 
is more or less phosphorescent; but some kinds are much 
more so than others. The same remark applies to phosphate 
of lime; the kind which is most phosphorescent of all is the 
compact variety from Estremadura in Spain. There are 
some kinds of calcareous spar which likewise phosphoresce; 
and the tremolite seems to owe its phosphorescing quality to 
the carbonate of lime with which it is usually contaminated. 

• There are some bodies which seem to contain light as -a 
constituent, and which they appear to part with first, when 
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Chap, iv. they begin to undergo spontaneous decomposition. That 
this is the case, has been rendered very evident by a set of 
experiments made long ago by Mr Canton,* and repeated and 
carried a great deal farther by Dr Hulme.f It has been long 
known that different kinds of meat and fish, just when they 
are beginning to putrefy, become luminous in the dark, and of 
cour§e give out light. This is the case in particular with the 
whiting, the herring, and the mackerel. When four drams of 
either of these are put into a phial containing two ounces of 
sea water, or of pure water holding in solution half a dram of 
common salt, or two drams of sulphate of magnesia, if the 
phial be put into a dark place, a luminous ring appears on the 
surface of the liquid within three days, and the whole liquid, 
when agitated, becomes luiqinous, and continues in that state 
for some time. When these liquids are frozen, the light dis¬ 
appears, but is again emitted as soon as they are thawed. A 
moderate heat increases the luminousness, but a boiling heat 
extinguishes it altogether. The light is extinguished also by 
water, lime water, water impregnated with carbonic acid gas, 
or sulphuretted hydrogen gas, fermented liquors, spirituous 
liquors, acids, alkalies, and water saturated with a variety of 
salts, as sal-ammoniac, common salt, sulphate of magnesia; 
but the light appears again when these solutions are diluted 
with water. This light produces no sensible effect on the 
thermometer.^ After these experiments, it can scarcely be 
denied that light constitutes a component part of these sub¬ 
stances, and that it is the first of the constituent parts which 
makes its escape when the substance containing it is beginning 
to be decomposed. 

Most bodi mi Father Beccaria, and several other philosophers, have 

light. shown us, by their experiments, that there are a great many 
substances which become luminous after being exposed to the 
light.§ This property was discovered by carrying them in¬ 
stantly from .the light into a dark place, or by darkening the 

* * Phil. Trans, lix. 446. f Ibid. 1S00, p. 161. 

t The same experiments succeed with Canton’s pyrophorus, as Dr 
Hulme has shown. 

$ Phil. Trans, lxi. 212. 
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chamber in which they are exposed. Most of these sub- Chap. iv. 
stances, indeed, lose their property in a ?ery short time, but ~ 
they recover it again on being exposed to the light; and this 
may be repeated as often as we please. We are indebted to 
Mr Canton for some interesting experiments on this sub¬ 
ject, and for discovering a composition which possesses this 
property in a remarkable degree.* He calcined some com¬ 
mon oyster shells in a good coal fire for half-an-hour, and 
then pounded and sifted the purest part of them. Three 
parts of this powder were mixed with one part of the flowers 
of sulphur, and rammed into a crucible which was kept red 
hot for an hour. The brightest parts of the mixture were 
then scraped off, and kept for use in a dry phial well stopped.f 
When this composition is exposed for a few seconds to the 
light, it becomes sufficiently luminous to enable a person to 
distinguish the hour on a watch by it. After some time it 
ceases to shine, but recovers this property on being again ex¬ 
posed to the light. 

The only effect which heat had on this pyrophorus was to 
increase the separation of light from the pyrophorus, and of 
course to shorten the duration of its luminousness. Two 
glass globes hermetically sealed, containing each some of this 
pyrophorus, were exposed to the light and carried into a dark 
room. One of them, on being immersed in a basin of boiling 
water, became much brighter than the other, but in ten 
minutes it ceased to give out light: the other remained visible 
for more than two hours. After having been kept in the 
dark for two days, they were both plunged into a basin of hot 
water; the pyrophorus which had been in the water formerly 
did not shine, but the other became luminous, and continued 
to give out light for a considerable time. Neither of them 
afterwards shone by the application of hot water; but when 
brought near to an iron heated so as scarcely to be visible in 

* Phil. Trans. Ivin. 327. 

f Dr Higgins has added considerable improvements to the method*of 
preparing Uanton’s pyrophorus. He stratifies the oyster shells and sul¬ 
phur in a crucible without pounding them; and after exposing them to 
the proper heat, they are put into phials furnished with ground stoppers. 
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Chap, v. the dark, they suddenly gave out their remaining light, and 
never shone more hy the same treatment: blit when exposed 
a second time to the light, they exhibited over again precisely 
the same phenomena; even a lighted candle and electricity 
communicated some light to them. 

Many bodies emit light from friction. The way in which 
the effect is produced in this case is not well understood. It 
seems to be connected with electricity. The evolution of 
sparks when flint and steel are struck against each other, is a 
case of combustion, and does not come under the class of 
bodies that become luminous by friction. 


Light from 
friction. 


CHAPTER V. 
OF COMBUSTION. 


This effect of heat differsTronfthose already treated of in one 
remarkable and important particular; it is not universal. 
There are many substances which are not susceptible of un¬ 
dergoing combustion, though subjected to ever so high a tem¬ 
perature,—and there are some bodies which are capable of 
undergoing combustion without the application of any arti¬ 
ficial heat whatever. It is, however, a very general effect of 
heat, and if deserves to be treated somewhat in detail, because 
the earliest attempts at generalizing in chemistry were founded 
upon a theory of combustion, and because the different theo¬ 
ries of combustion have had a most striking effect upon the 
progress and aspect of the science. 

ileusrm ° f By combustion is meant, in common language, a remark¬ 
able evolution of heat and light, or of fire , when certain bodies 
combine together. This is well exemplified in the burning of 
wood, or pit coal, or oils, or spirits, in the open air. These- 
bodies give out an enormous quantity of heat and light during 
‘ theit combustion. The substance with which they combine 
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is the oxygen of the atmosphere. When phosphorus is raised chap, v. 
to the; temperature of 148°, it catches fire, and burns with 
great splendour, combining with the oxygen of the atmosphere, 
and giving out a vast quantity of heat and light. Hydrogen 
gas requires a red heat to cause it to begin to burn. It then 
unites rapidly with the oxygen of the atmosphere, and gives 
out little light, but a great quantity of heat. 

In all these cases of combustion we only see one of the sub¬ 
stances which combine. The oxygen of the atmosphere, 
though just as essential an ingredient, is not visible, and its 
agency was long unknown. This is the reason why the wood, 
the pit coal, the oil, the phosphorus, the hydrogen, has re¬ 
ceived, in common language, the name of combustible. As Combust!- 

^ ® \yhiit 

both the bodies commonly called combustibles, and the oxygen 
of the atmosphere, are essentially necessary for combustion,— 
as during the combustion they unite together, and as the evo¬ 
lution of light and heat, which constitutes the most striking 
part of the phenomenon, are the immediate consequence of 
this union, it is evident that in strict propriety of language 
the oxygen is as well entitled to the name of combustible as 
the other body with which it unites. But as common language 
was fixed before the nature of the process of combustion was 
understood, the term combustible came to be applied to one of 
the two substances which unite together, and not to the other; 
to that, namely, which is the most conspicuous. It would be 
in vain for us to attempt to alter the common language, and 
to affirm that the oxygen is just as much a combustible as the 
wood or the pit coal which we burn on our fires. We would 
never be able to prevail upon mankind to adopt our nomen¬ 
clature. It will be better for us then to apply the term com¬ 
bustible, as it is done in common life, and we may .distinguish Supporter, 
the other constituent by the name supporter of combustion. what ' 

Combustion, then, is a union of a combustible with a sup- • 
porter, attended with the evolution of heat and light, or of fire. 

2. No chemical combination of two bodies with each other Combina- 
ever takes place without a change of temperature. Some- sion»T™ 

* times the temperature sinks, as when sulphate of soda is dis- t c e h ‘^” f 
solved in a dilute mineral acid, or when snow and common tnre *> 
salt are mixed together. Cold is produced only when solid 
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Cha P- v * bodies become liquid by uniting together; and the more 
rapidly they liquefy, the greater is the intensity of the cold 
produced. In the greater number of chemical combinations 
heat is evolved, and the more rapidly the combination takes 
place, and the more intimate it is, the greater is the evolution 
increase. 8 ” heat. Those combinations which are accompanied by the 
evolution of heat, always undergo an‘increase of density, or 
the particles constituting them approach nearer each other 
than they were before. An example will make this approach 
of the particles obvious. 

Water is a compound of 

2 volumes hydrogen gas 
1 volume oxygen gas 

united together and condensed into a liquid. 

Sp. gravity of hydrogen gas 00694 
oxygen gas 1*111 i 

that of common air being unity. 

v Grains. 

2 cubic inches of hydrogen gas at 32° weigh 0*045512 
1 cubic inch of oxygen gas weighs 0*364330 

0*409842 

Weight of 3 cubic inches of the constituents of 

water before combination 0*409842 

Weight of 3 cubic inches of water 757*28 

Now, the volumes before and after combination are inversely 
as these weights. From this it follows that 1700 cubic inches 
of the constituents of water, when they combine together and 
assume the form of water, occupy little more than 1 cubic inch. 
So that the particles approach very nearly 12 times nearer 
each other than when they were in the gaseous state. This 
•is an enormous condensation. Now, the heat evolved during 
the rapid union of oxygen and hydrogen gases is the greatest 
$hat we haye it in our power to produce. 

3. It is only when bodies combine with each other rapidly 
that their combination is accompanied by combustion. When 
the combination takes place slowly, the total quantity of heat 
evolved may be the same as in the rapid combination ; but as 


And why. 


Combus¬ 
tion only 
follows 
rapid com¬ 
bination. 
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it is evolved slowly, it is dissipated as it appears, and never ac- chap. v. 
cumulates in sufficient quantity to constitute fire, which always 
makes its appearance when heat is accumulated in a body to a 
certain amount. This is probably the reason why combustion 
is confined to cases of rapid combination. 

4. In all cases of combustion which occur in common life, 
the supporter of combustion, which combines with the burning 
body, is the oxygen of the atmosphere., But there are three dumber,of 
other bodies which possess analogous properties to oxygen. 

They accumulate, like it, round the positive pole of the gal¬ 
vanic battery. Like it, they combine with almost all the 
simple bodies, and form, with them, compounds of an analo¬ 
gous nature. These three bodies are chlorine, bromine, and 
iodine; the first of which is a gas. like oxygen, the second a 
• liquid, and the third a solid. These four bodies, from the 
analogy of their properties, may be conveniently classed toge¬ 
ther, and they may be distinguished by the name of supporters 
of combustion. Of these chlorine is the best, and iodine the 
worst supporter; probably owing to the state of their aggrega¬ 
tion. The similarity of chlorine, bromine, and iodine, to each 
other, is much greater than their analogy with oxygen, which 
they resemble chiefly in their property, "like it, of combining 
with all simple bodies, and of acting occasionally as supporters 
of combustion. 

Sulphur and phosphorus occasionally act the parts of sup¬ 
porters. When sulphur, in a liquid state, is made to combine 
rapidly with copper or zinc or iron, and perhaps also with some 
other bodies, it becomes solid in the instant of union, and the 
new compound becomes red hot, and exhibits all the pheno¬ 
mena of a short combustion. When liquid phosphorus is 
brought in contact with hot lime, barytes, or strontian, a rapid 
combination takes place, and all the phenomena of a brilliant 
combustion present themselves. In this’ last case the oxygen 
previously united with the calcium, barium, and strontium, 
suddenly enters into combination with the phosphorus, amj 
may contribute to the combustion; but probably the greatest 
share of the effect is due to the sudden change of the phos¬ 
phorus from a liquid to a solid state. 
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Potassium also'frequently produces the phenomena of com¬ 
bustion, and may therefore be considered as an occasional sup¬ 
porter ; and doubtless sodium and the metallic bases* of the 
alkaline earths would show similar properties if we had it in 
our power to procure them. • In all these cases, the potassium 
is liquid, and suddenly changes by combining with oxygen or. 
with another metal into a solid body.' 

. '‘'The combustible bodies consist of all the simple substances, 
with the exception of the four supporters. There exist like¬ 
wise some striking anomalies among the simple bodies, in the 
phenomena of their union with the supporters. But it will 
be better to leave the consideration of these phenomena, till 
we come to treat of those bodies themselves in which they 
occur. 

5. There is another set of phenomena which have been con- ' 
sidered as connected with combustion; but which I rather 
think should be classed as instances of phosphorescence. 
When the green oxide of chromium is heated nearly to redness; 
it becomes of itself red hot, and glows for some time like a 
live coal. By this glowing it undergoes no alteration in its 
weight; but becomes much more difficultly soluble in acids 
than formerly, and its specific gravity is probably increased. 
This glowing does not always take place; though it is a very 
common property of the oxide. No doubt the presence or the 
absence of the property depends ujffin the mode of preparing 
the oxide. I consider thij(HKrthat escapes in this example 
as having been chemically combined, and adhering so strongly, 
that a pretty high temperature is requisite to drive it off. In 
like manner, when the mineral called gadolinite is exposed to a 
heat very nearly amounting to a red heat, it becomes red hot 
and glows for a little time with considerable brilliancy. This 
also I consider as a case of phosphorescence. 

What shows the agreement of these phenomena with the 
phosphorescence of fiuor spar and phosphate of lime is, that 
though no sensible alteration is made ii^ the weight or chemi¬ 
cal constitution of .the substances, they cannot be made to glow 
a second time by exposure to heat. The green oxide of chro¬ 
mium may indeed have its property of glowing restored by 
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heating it with carbonate of potash or soda, which conTerts it Chap. v. 
into chromic acid, digesting the chromate thus formed with * 

oxalic acid, which reduces the acid to green oxide, and then 
throwing it dowh by ammonia. But fluor spar and phosphate 
of lime recover their phosphorescing quality when decomposed 
and again*united, as was ascertained by Scheele; so that those 
bodies which phosphoresce, and those which glow, resemble 
each other in every part of the phenomenon. 

6. To estimate the quantity of heat evolved during the burn- 
ing of different combustibles is not only important in a philo- during 
sophical point of view, but of considerable consequence also 
as an object of economy. A set of experiments on this subject 
was made by Lavoisier and Laplace. They burnt various 
bodies in the calorimeter, and estimated the heat evolved by 
the quantity of ice melted in each experiment. Dr Crawford 
made a similar set of experiments. He estimated the heat 
evolved by the increase of temperature which the water ex¬ 
perienced with which he contrived to surround the burning 
bodies.* A still more numerous set of experiments has been 
made by Mr Dalton, chiefly on the heat evolved during the 
combustion of gaseous bodies. He filled a bladder capable of 
holding 30,000 grains of water with the. gas; this bladder was 
fitted with a stop-cock and a pipe. A tinned vessel was pro¬ 
cured capable of holding 30,000 grains of water; the specific 
heat of which being ascertained, and as much water ’added as 
made the specific heat of both equivalent to that of 30,000 
grains of water, the gas was squeezed out of the bladder, 
lighted, and the extremity of the flame made to play upon the 
bottom of the tinned vessel. The quantity of heat evolved was 
estimated by the increase of temperature produced upon the 
water in the vesseLf 

A very numerous set of experiments was likewise made by 
Count Rumford .on the heat evolved during the combustion of 
oils, spirits, and various woods; and from the length of time 

, * See his Experiments.on Animal Heat, pp. 254, 320, 333. 

f Dalton’s New System of Chemical Philosophy, p. 76. When the sub¬ 
stances burnt were not gaseous, they were converted Into a lamp and burnt 
with or without a wick as the case required. 

s 
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CIw p* v - which he devoted to the subject, and the numerous precautions 
to which he had recourse, it is probable that his results are 
near approximations to the truth.* 

These different experiments cannot well be compared toge¬ 
ther, in consequence of the great difference in the mode of 
conducting them. In Dalton’s experiments a good deal of the 
• heat would of necessity be lost, yet as all the gases were placed 
as nearly as possible in the same circumstances, they ought to 
give us, though not the absolute heat evolved, yet the relative 
quantity given out during the combustion of each of the gases 
which he employed. I shall therefore give them in the follow¬ 
ing table:— 


Experi¬ 
ments 'of 

Substances burnt 1 lb. 

Oxygen consumed 
in lbs. 

Ice melted 
in lbs. 

Ratios of heat. 

Dalton. 

Hydrogen gas . 

. ’ 8 


320 

16 


Carburetted hydrogen 

6 


85 

4-25 


Olefiant gas 

4-375 


88 

. 4-4 


Carbonic oxide . 

0-4375 


25 

1-25 


Olive oil - 

3-033 


104 

5-2 


Wax 

.* 3-14 


104 

5-2 


Tallow 

. — 


104 

5-2 


Oil of turpentine 

___ • 


60 

3 


Alcohol 

3-477 


58 

. 2*9 ■ 


Sulphuric ether 

4-296 


62 

j# 


Phosphorus 

1-333 


60 



Charcoal' . 

2-666 


40 

. 2- 


Sulphur 

1-5 


20 

.. -i 


Camphor . 

3-021 


70 

«*" 3-5 


Caoutchouc 

5-265 

A 


42 

% ’ 2-1 


In these experiments, the greatest loss of heat would be 


sustained in the burning of the charcflal, because it does not 
give out flame. Camphor and oil of turpentine would also be 
underrated, because much of their carbon flies off unburnt in 
the form of lamp black. 

if Sir Humphry Davy, in his very curious and interesting 

researches on flame, has given us the results of a set of experi- 

* Nicholson’s Jewmal, xxxii. 105 j xxxiv. 319, and xxxv. 95.— Gilbert’s 
Annalen, xiv. #,'.306. 
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mention the heat produced by the combustion of five different chap, v. 
gases. The gases were made to issue from the mouth of a 
plafiniftn tube, and the jet being inflamed was made to pl&y 


upon the bottom of a copper vessel containing oil, raised previ¬ 
ously to the temperature of 212°. The bulk of each gas con¬ 
sumed, and the time of burning, were in each case as nearly 
as possible the same. .The following are the results:—* 


6 

., Olefiant gas heated the oil to 270° 

or 58° 

1 

. Hydrogen 

238 

26 

4 

. Coal gas 

236 

24 

3 

. Sulphuretted hydrogen . 

232 

20 

1 

. Carbonic oxide 

218 

6 


The numbers in the first column give the relative quantities 
of oxygen consumed during thesevombuations. These results 
cannot well be compared with those in the preceding table. 

It is obvious that much heat would he dissipated during the 
continuance of the experiment, in consequence of the previ¬ 
ously high temperature of the oil. 

It is not easy to see why the oil was previously heated to- 
212°. It could have no other effect than that of rendering the 
loss of heat greater than it otherwise would be. 

The following table exhibits the result of the experiments of Lavoi- 

~ * fiinr Prow. 


of Lavoisier, 

Crawford, Dalton, 

and Rumford 

— 

oir-ft, vian 

ford, Dal¬ 
ton, and 

Substances burnt I lb. Oxyg™ consumed 

Ice melted 
in lbs. 

Experimenter. 

Hum ford. 

Hydrogen 

8 

295 

Lavoisier 




480 

Crawford 




320 

Dalton 


Charcoal 

2-66 

96-5 

Lavoisier 




69 

Crawford 




40 

Dalton 


Phosphorus 

1-33 

100 

Lavoisier 


Olive oil 

3-033 

148 

Lavoisier 




89 

Crawford 


* 


104 

Dalton 




93-073 . 

Rumford 


Rape oil 

3-033 

124-097 . 

Rumford 



* Phil. Trans. 1817, p. 52. 
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Chap. V. 


Substances burnt 1th. 

Oxygen consumed 

In lbs. 

Ice melted 
in lbs. 

Experimenter. 

Wax 

3-14 

133 

Lavoisier 

« 


97 

Crawford 



104 

Dalton 



126-242 . 

Rutrfgkd 

Tallow 

_ , 

104 

Dalt&H 



111-582 . 

RumflftTO 

Alcohol 

3-477 

67’47 . 

R'umftrd 

Sulphuric ether 

4-296 

107-027 . 

Rumford 

Naphtha 

—• 

97-834 . 

Rumford 

The result of Count Rumford’s 

experiments 

on the Com- 


bustion of woods will be seen in the following table :— 


Specie! of 
wood. 


Lime . 
Ditto . 
Ditto 
Ditto . 
Ditto . 
Beech . 
* Ditto . 
Ditto . 
Ditto . 
Elm 
Ditto . 
Ditto . 
Ditto . 
Ditto . 
Ditto . 
Oak . 
Ditto . 
Ditto . 
Ditto . 
Ditto . 
Ditto . 
Ditto . 
A«h . 
Ditto . 
Ditto . 
Maple . 
Service. 
Ditto . 
Cherry. 
Ditto . 
Ditto . 
Fir . 


Quality. 


Ice in lba melted 
by the heat deve¬ 
loped during the 
burning of a lb. 
of the combuiti- 
ble. 


Joiner’s dry wood, 4'yedrs old.46'146 

Ditto.46-408,- 

Ditto, highly dried over a chafing dish .... 62'SIJto 

Ditto.64*10 

Ditto, rather less dried. Si’fiy 

Joiner’s dry wood, four or five years old . . 454J89 

Ditto. 45*002 

Ditto, highly dried over a chafing dish . . . 419*445 

Ditto.48-245 

Joiner's wood, rather moist ...... 36*196 

Joiner’s dry wood, four or fire years old . 40*478 

Ditto. 40*068 

Ditto, highly dried over a chafing dish . . . 46*020 

Ditto. 44*868 

Ditto, dried and scorched in the stove .... 41 200 

Common fire wood in moderate shavings . . 34*120 

Ditto, in thicker ahavings, leaving a residuum of charcoal 82 997 

Ditto, in thin shavings. 35*062 

Ditto, in thin shavings, well dried in the air . . 38*946 

Joiner’s wood, very dry, in thin shavings ... 39 840 

Ditto._ 89*728 

Thick shavings, leaving 0*92 grains of charcoal . . ’ 34*969 

Joiner's common dry wood. 40*888 

Same kind, shavings dried in the air . . . . 44*960 

Ditto, highly dried over a chafing dish . . . 47*265 

Seasoned wood, highly dried over a chafing dish . . 48*156 

Ditto, ditto.48*173 

Same kind, scorched in a stove.43*116 

Joiner’s dry wood .... . . 44*452 

Same kind, highly dried over a chafing dish . . 49*205 

Same kind, scorched in a stove. 46*860 

Joiner's common dry wood ... . 40*429 
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Specie* of 
wood. 


Quality.* 


lot* aUnu waited rkan V 
by the heat de»e- v • 

loped during the ■ ■ ■ ■ - » ■ 
burning of a lb. 
of the combusti¬ 


ble. 


Fir . . 

Shaving! well dried in air . . 


45-333 

Ditto . . 

Highly dried over a chafing dish . 


49-838 

Ditto . . 

Dried and scorched in a stove 


44-477 

Ditto . . 

Thick shavings, leaving much charcoal 

• • • 

38-260 

Poplar. . 

Joiner’s, common dry wood . • . 


46-134 

Ditto . . 

Same kind, highly dried over a chafing dish . 

49-548 

Hornbeam 

Joiner's dry wood .... 

. o o 

48-460 

Ditto . . 

Ditto .. 

• o . 

48-145 

Oak . . 

With I9‘6 per cent, of water imperfectly"] 

O S I gramme 

35-8*8 


burnt, leaving in the combustion a 

J.0-73 

34-121 


charcoal residuum amounting to 

0-94 

34-556 


It is not very easy to draw any conclusion from these ex- Condu- 
periments. The enormous differences between the results * ,0Da ' 
obtained by Lavoisier, Crawforji, and Dalton, when they 
operated upon the same substance, destroys all reliance upon 
the accuracy of the experiments. The most important of all 
the substances tried was hydrogen and charcoal, because they 
constitute almost the only combustible constituents of the sub¬ 
stances commonly employed for the purpose of fuel. 

Now, from Mr Dalton’s mode of experimenting, it is clear 
that his result must have been below the truth. It is evident 
therefore that Lavoisier’s statement of* the quantity of heat 
evolved during the combustion of hydrogen is greatly below 
the truth. There are two inaccuracies in the calculations em¬ 
ployed by Dr Crawford. He overrated the specific gravity 
of hydrogen gas, and likewise its specific heat. These occa¬ 
sioned an error in his estimate in excOBs. I think it probable, 
that we will not be far from the truth if we say, that 1 lb. of 
hydrogen gas, while burning, gives out as much heat as would 
melt 4Q0 lbs. of ice, which is equivalent to 56,000 degrees; 
or it would raise the temperature of l lb. of water 56,000 
degrees. 

All the experimenters would be likely to underrate the heat 
evolved during the combustion of charcoal. I think therefore 
that we may estimate the heat evolved during the combustioji 
of 1 lb. of charcoal, as sufficient to melt 100 lbs. of ice. This 
is equivalent to 14,000 degrees of heat, or it would raise the 
temperature of 1 lb. of water 14,000 degrees. 
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Hatios of 
the heats 

evolved. 


But the quantity of oxygen consumed during the combus¬ 
tion of a lb. qf hydrogen and a lb. of charcoal is very different. 
The hydrogen requires 8 times its weight of oxygen, while 
the charcoal requires only 2’66 times its weight of that prin¬ 
ciple : hence it is obvious, provided our estimates be tdlerablc 
approximations to the truth, that the heat evolved during the 
union of 1 lb. of oxygen with hydrogen, would melt 50 lbs. of 
ice, while the heat evolved during the union of 1 lb. of oxy¬ 
gen with carbon would melt only 37 - 6 lbs. of ice. Thus it 
appears that the heat evolved during the burning of hydrogen 
and charcoal, is not equal whether we compare the action 
during the union of equal weights of oxygen, or of the com¬ 
bustibles themselves. 

The results would approach somewhat nearer equality, 
were to compare the atomic weights of each, which seem$g$o 
be the most reasonable way of considering the subject. The 
atom of carbon is 6 times as heavy as that of hydrogen. %t 
during its combustion it combines with two atoms of oxygfc^ 
while hydrogen unites only with one atom. To compare $le 
effect of the union of the same number of atoms of oxygen 
with hydrogen and carbon, we should multiply the heat from 
the combustion of the* same weight pf carbon as hydrogen, by 
3. It is obvious that when the same number of atoms of 
oxygen unite with hydrogen and with carbon, the heats evolved 
in both cases are to each other, as 4 to 3. If the heat be 
reckoned 4 when the hydrogen combined with oxygen, it will 
be only 3 when the carbon unites with oxygen. If Lavoisier’s 
experiments on the combustion of phosphorus be correct, the 
heat which it gives out is double that given out by carbon. 
So that when the same number of atoms of hydrogen, carbon, 
and phosphorus, .unite each with one atom of oxygen, the 
heats given out are as follows:— 

Phosphorus . a it . . 6 

Hydrogen ... 4 

Carbon .... 3 

An accurate set of experiments on this subject, could not 
fail to give us many interesting and highly useful results. 
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Indeed .a set of experiments has been lately made by M. Chap. v. 
Despretz. But he has merely published the results, without 
entering into any details. It is therefore impossible to know 
how far his results can be depended on. According to him, 
when one gramme of oxygen combines by combustion with the 
following bodies,*the heat evolved is 

For Hydrogen . . 2518° centigrade 

Carbon . . . 2967 

Iron . . . 5325 

Phosphorus, zinc, and tin, disengage nearly the same quan¬ 
tity of heat that iron does.* 

7. Every substance seems to have a temperature of its own, 
at which it is capable of burning; and it never burns till it is 
raised to the requisite temperature. The following is the Order in 
order of combustibility of different bodies, according to the dies begin 
observations of Davy, beginning with the body which burns at t0 burn ' 
the lowest temperature:—f 

Phosphorus 

Phosphurettcd hydrogen gas 
Hydrogen and chlorine 
Sulphur 

Hydrogen and oxygen 
Olefiant gas 
Sulphuretted hydrogen 
Alcohol 
Wax 

Carbonic oxide 
Carburetted hydrogen. 

Thus it appears that carburetted hydrogen is the gas which 
requires the highest temperature, and phosphuretted hydrogen 
, the lowest temperature to maintain its combustion. 

* Ann. de Chirn. et de Phys. xxxvii. 180. The Tatios of the heat 
given out when one atom of these bodies unites with one atom of oxygen 
are as follows:— 

Hydrogen .... 5 

Carbon .... 5*75 

/ Iron .... 10'25 

t Phil. Trans. 1817, p. 48. 
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Effect of 
gases ing 
preventing 
explosion. 


When these bodies are burnt in rarefied air, the heat 
evolved is less, because a smaller quantity burns at once. 
And whenever the temperature produced is* not sufficient to 
maintain the combustion, the flame is extinguished.* Hence, 
phosphorus will burn in air rarefied 60 times, while carburetted 
hydrogen will not burn in air rarefied four titles. 

When gases are rarefied by heat, their combustibility, as 
appears from Davy’s experiments, is increased instead of being 
diminished as Grotthus supposed. « 

When a mixture of two volumes hydrogen gas and one 
volume oxygen gas is diluted with determinate quantities of 
other gases, it loses its property of exploding when an electric 
spark is passed through it. The following table exhibits the 
volumes of the different gases which destroyed the explosive 
property of one volume of such a mixture, according to the 
experiments of Davyt and Henry4 


Volumes. 


Hydrogen . 

8 

•Azote 

. u . 6 

Oxygen 

9 

Protoxide of azote 

. 11 

•Cyanogen 

1*5< 

Carburetted hydrogen 

1 

•Carbonic oxide 

4 

Sulphuretted hydrogen 

2 

Olefiant gas 

0*5 

Muriatic acid gas 

2 

Fluosilicic acid gas 

0*83 

•Ammonia 

2 

•Carbonic acid . 

3 


• Inflammation took place when the volumes of these gases 
present were as follows:— 

Volumes. 

Hydrogen.6 

Oxygen.7 

* Davy, Phil. Trans. 1817, p. 48. t Ibid. p. 59. 

t Ibid. 1824, p. 282. Those marked thus (*) by Henry, the others by 
Davy. 
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Protoxide of azote 

. 10 

Carburetted hydrogen 

0-75 

Sulphuretted hydrogen 

1-5 

Olefiant gas 

0jp3 

Muriatic aci4 gas 

1*5 

Fluosilicic acid gas 

0-75 


Davy is of opinion that the reason why such mixtures pre¬ 
vent the inflammation of the hydrogen, is, that they serve to 
carry off the heat, or to prevent it from reaching the requisite 
point. 

8. Flame is the rapid combustion of volatilized matter. The Nature of 
tallow or the wax is melted and drawn up to the top of the ame ' 
wick of a candle. Here it is boiled and converted into vapour, 
which ascends in the form of a column. This vapour is raised 

to such a temperature, that it combines rapidly with the 
oxygen of the surrounding atmosphere, and the heat evolved 
is such as to heat the vapour to whiteness. Flame then is 
Ijjerely, volatile combustible matter heated white hot. The 
combustion can only take place in that part of the column of 
h^t vapour that is in contact with the atmosphere, namely, the 
fMeriof .sdfface. The flame of a candle then is merely a thin, 
film of white hot vapour, enclosing witliin a quantity of hot 
vapour which, for want of oxygen, is incapable of burning. But 
as it advances upward in consequence of the outer film being 
already consumed, it gradually constitutes the outer surface of 
'the column, and assumes the form of flame. And as the supply 
of hot vapour diminishes as it ascends, and at last fails alto¬ 
gether, the flame of a candle gradually tapers to a point. 

That this is the nature of flame has been beautifully shown 
by my late friend Mr Oswald Sym, in a paper which has been 
greatly admired, but which has not perhaps attracted all the 
attention which it deserves.* Mr Davies, in a very interest¬ 
ing paper, has fully confirmed the accuracy of Mr Sym’s 
observations. - ! 

9. There are several vapours which burn at a lower* tern* 


* Annals of Philosophy, (1st series,) viii. 321. 
t Ibid, (2d series,) x. 447. 
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perature than that which produces flame.. During the com¬ 
bustion heat is evolved; but the ultimate products are quite 
different from those formed, when the same vapours burn with 
flame. Sir H. Davy discovered that if a coil of platinum wire 
of rather a%mall size, be placed round the wick of a spirit 
of wine lamp, while the alcohol is burning^ and allowed to re¬ 
main till it gets red hot, we may blow out the flame without 
putting an end to the combustion. The wire continues red 
hot, the vapour continues to rise and undergoes a slow com¬ 
bustion round it, during which it gives out as much heat as 
keeps the wire always at a red heat. This combustion without 
flame goes on as long as any spirit remains to evaporate, and 
it may be kept up for weeks without intermission. The 
alcohol is converted into acetic acid, and a substance havjpg 
a peculiar smell. No doubt*water is also formed. The afS&ic 
constituents of alcohol are, 

3 atoms hydrogen 

2 atoms carbon 

1 atom oxygen. 

While the atomic constituents of acetic acidfare 

3 atoms hydrogen 

4 atoms carbon 

3 atoms oxygen. 

Were we to suppose two atoms of alcohol during this slow 
combustion to unite with 4 .atoms of oxygen; they might be 
converted into 1 atom acetjfc acid and 3 atoms water. For two 
atoms alcohol contain, ] 

Hydrogen. Carbon. Oxygen. 

6 atoms + 4 atoms + 2 atoms 
Adding of oxygen . ... 4 


Total 6 

+ 4 

+ 6 

1 atom acetic acid contains 3 

+ 4 

+ 3 

3 atoms water contain 3 

• 

+ 0 

+ 3 

6 

+ 4 

+ 6 


But it is obvious from the peculiar smell of the acetic acid 
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formed, that the substances generated are more numerous than Chap. v. 
acetic acid and water. 

The vapour of'ether, camphor, and several of the volatile 
oils, may be made to undergo this combustion without flame 
as well as alcohol, and the phenomena are nearly the same. . 

Palladiu m wire has been substituted for platinum; hut 
when wires of other metals are employed the process does not- 
succeed. 

If ti coil of small platinum wire, previously heated to redness, 
be let down into a glass containing a mixture of coal gas and 
air, or vapour of ether and air, it will continue red hot till the 
whole gas or vapour he consumed. 

This curious process seems to depend ujfin two properties ^j“ ses of 
which platinum possesses. Its specific heat is very small, and 
it is one of the worst conductors *of heat of all the metals: 
hence a comparatively small quantity of heat is sufficient to 
make it red hot, and being a bad conductor, the waste of heat 
is small compared to what it would be if silver or gold (which 
are very good conductors) were employed. Red hot platinum 
is sufficiently hot to cause the rapid union of alcohol vapour 
with oxygen, but not sufficiently so to cause it to burn with 
flame. 

. 10. In the year 1822, M. Dobereiner, professor at Jena, y 
announced that if spongy platinum, obtained by exposing am- 
monia-muriate of platinum to a low red heat, be heated and in contact 
put into the Vapour of alcohol, it becomes red hot and remains hoi vapour, 
so as long as any of the vapour is unconsumed.* He found 
that powdered black oxide of manganese, oxide of nickel, 
oxide of cobalt, oxide of uranium, oxide of tin, &c. when in 
the loose and porous state in which they are procured by de¬ 
composing the oxalates of the respective metals by heat in the 
open air, may be substituted for spongy platinum. So that 
the phenomenon is much more general than was at first Or by a jet 
supposed. In the year 1823, Dobereiner discovered that if a °^ ydru " 
jet of hydrogen gas be made to strike against a small collection 
of this spongy platinum, at the distance of an inch or two from 


* Sehweigger’s Jahrbuch, iv. 91. 
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cfc«p. v. the mouth of the jet, the platinum becomes red hot, and con- 
~ tinues so as long as the hydrogen jet plays upon it. Or if a 

mixture of oxygen and hydrogen gases be put into a glass jar, 
and a little spongy platinum be let up into it; the platinum 
speedily becomes red hot and causes the mixture of gases to 
explode.* This curious experiment was almost immediately 
repeated and verified in every part of Europe. 

Mr Garden found that the black matter which remains be- 
hindwhen native platina is dissolved in aqua regia, and which 
contains a good deal of osmium and iridium, may be substituted' 
for the spongy platinum.f It is only necessary to heat it to 
redness and allow it to cool before using it. Thenard and 
Dulong found th£t palladium, rhodium, and iridium, mightbe 
substituted for the spongy plptinum. Osmium requireflvbb 
heated to 104° or 122°. ‘Nickel in a spongy state acfPiwoj 
but very slowly 4 Platinum foil in its natural state would not* 
do, but when crumpled like paper it became red hot like 
spongy platinum.§ 

When the temperature is elevated, but not so high as that, 
of boiling mercury, all the metals have a greater or smaller 
effect when treated with a jet of hydrogen gas. Gold in plates 
requires to he heated to 496°, when in foil to 40 6?, but when 
in powder it causes the combination of oxygen HOT jhydrogen 
gas, if it he heated to 248°. 

bodies. 4 * 1 er Even pharcoal, pumice, porcelain, glass, and rock crystal, 

determine the combination of oxygen and hydrdgen gases, at ' 
a temperature below 662°.J| When the fragments of glass 
employed were angular they produced twice the effect of the 
same quantity of glass, consisting of rounded fragments. 

Thenard and Dulong found that platinum, in all states, and 
likewise all the other bodies, gradually lose this pffperty of 
becoming incandescent, by exposure to the air. But the pro¬ 
perty may be restored again at pleasure, simply by heating 


-* Schweigger’s Jahrbuch, viii. 321. 

4 Annals of Philosophy, (2d series) vi. 466. 
t Ann. de Chim. et de Phys. xxiv. 380. 

$ Ibid, xxiii. 440. || Ibid. xxiv. 381. 
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the bodies red hot, and allowing them to cool; or by plunging Chappy. 
them into nitric acid, either cold or hot, allowing them to re- ^ 
main for some time in it, then drying them in a heat of about 
390°. The acid may now be washed off with water, or even 
with an alkaline ley, without depriving the spongy mass of its 
property. Concentrated sulphuric acid, or muriatic acid, may 
be substituted for nitric acid, but they do not answer so well.* 

The theory of this curious process seems connected with theory of 
the capillary attraction for oxygen gas of the small pores in 
the spongy platimfij|. It has been proved by the experiments 
of Count Morozzojrcid M. de Saussure, junior, that the pores 
of charcoal, and other porous bodies, have the property of 
absorbing certain gaseous substances so copiously, that they 
exist within the pores in condensed state. Thus charcoal 
absorbs times its own hulk of oxygen gas. We may admit 
that the oxygen of the atmosphere is condensed to this amount 
in springy platinum. Count Morozzo found that when char¬ 
coal thus impregnated with oxygen gas is placed in contact 
with hydrogen gas, the two gases combine, and water is form¬ 
ed. We may admit that when the hydrogen gas strikes the 
surface of the spongy platinum, combination takes place, and 
some water is formed. This occasions <the evolution of heat, 
which elevates the temperature of the spongy platinum in con¬ 
sequence of its small capacity for heat, and its imperfect con¬ 
ducting power. This elevation occasions the formatioi^of water 
in that part of the jet which strikes the platinum, as it consists 
of a mixture ofthydrogen and common air. Thus, more heat 
is evolved, the platinum becomes red hot, and the combustion 
goes on precisely, as when the red hot platinum coil is left in 
contact with the vapour of alcohol. Wljpn the spongy platinum 
loses its property of becoming red hot, the reason probably is 
that it has lost the property of condensing oxygen gas in its 
pores. The ignition, or the action of nitric acid, would seem 
to restore this property. 

11. Dobereiner found that when a little spongy platinum cithern™* 
was made up into a ball with pipe-clay of about the size of a 

nation of 
oxygen and 

* Ann. de Chim. et de Phys. xxiv. 383. hydrogen. 
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Ch»p- V- pea, and baked in an incipient red heat, to make the whole 
adhere together, these balls possessed a similar action upon a 
mixture of oxygen and hydrogen gases, as the spongy platinum 
itself. When let up into a jar containing a mixture of oxygen 
and hydrogen gases in the requisite proportions, the two gases 
combine with great rapidity, and in a few. minutes, and are 
converted into water. A highly valuable and instructive set 
of experiments on the use of these platinum balls in the analysis 
of combustible gases, has been made by Dr Henry.* 

He confirmed the results obtained by Dobereiner, by letting 
up a platinum ball (previously heated to redness by the blow¬ 
pipe, and just allowed to cool) into an explosive mixture of 2 
volumes of hydrogen gas and one volume of oxygen, 
its action When carbonic oxide gas is mixed with this explosive mix- 
oxide. ture, and a platinum ball let up, the carbonic oxide is first 
acted on, and converted into carbonic acid. If the quantity 
of oxygen be sufficient, the hydrogen also is converted into 
water, and an explosion almost always takes place. 

On olefiant When olefiant gas is mixed with the explosive mixture, 
and in equal volumes with it, and a platinum ball is let up, 
the explosive mixture is rapidly converted into water, while 
not above T ! 0 th or |tb of the olefiant gas is consumed. The 
action on the olefiant gas is greater wl*S$the explosive mixture 
exceeds the volume of the olefiant gas. Thus, when 2| 
volumes^pf the explosive mixture is-mixed with l volume of 
olefiant gas, about £th of the olefiant gas is consumed. When 
the oxygen gas present is sufficient to saturate^oth the hydro¬ 
gen and olefiant gas, then in general the aetion is much more 
rapid, and both gases are consumed. 

When carburetted J^drogen gas is added to the explosive 
mixture, and a platinum ball is let up, the hydrogen and 
oxygen combine rapidly into water, but the carburetted hydro-* 
gen is not acted on at all, unless the quantity of oxygen fPts 
present be very considerable, and even then the action is very 
imperfect. 

When we make a mixture of carbonic oxide, carburetted 


On carbu¬ 
retted hy¬ 
drogen. 


Phil. Trans. 1824, p. 268. 
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hydrogen, and oxygen gases, and let up a platinum ball, the Ch »p- V- 
carbonic oxide is converted into carbonic acid, but the car¬ 
bureted hydrogen remains unacted on. 

WJ|en the mixture consists of 

Hydrogen 
Carbonic oxide 
Carburetted hydrogen 
Oxygen, 

the two first gases combine with oxygen, and undergo com¬ 
bustion, but the carburetted hydrogen remains unaltered. If 
olefiant gas be present, it is also partly consumed. 

When these four inflammable gases are mixed together MethojUf 
with oxygen, and exposed to the action of the platinum ball, ™ L ixtu ” *° f 
the carbonic oxide is first converted into carbonic acid, then 8a ***’ 
the hydrogen is converted into water. The olefiant gas is 
next acted on, but only imperfectly, and the carburetted 
hydrogen is not acted on at all. 

This order obviously depends upon the temperature neces¬ 
sary to occasion the combustion of each of these gases. Davy 
ascertained that hydrogen gas and oxygen combine silently, 
and form water at a temperature betwaen 662° and 800°— 
that carbonic oxide is as easily consumed as hydrogen—that 
olefiant gas requires a red heat—and carburetted hydrogen a 
white heat, to cause them to burn. 

Dr Henry ascertained that when a platinum ball is let up 
into a mixture^ of carbonic oxide gas and oxygen, the two 
gases begin to unite slowly when heated to the temperature 
of 300°, and they unite rapidly at 340°. 

Olefiant gas and oxygen begin to combine at 480°, and are 
slowly, but completely, consumed at 520°. But a mixture of 
carburetted hydrogen and oxygen is not in the least acted on 
when heated to 555°. Nor is a mixture of cyanogen and 
oxygen acted on though heated to the same temperature! 

A mixture of muriatic acid and oxygen gas, begins to be 
acted on by the platinum ball, and water to be formed, when* 
the temperature is raised to 250°, and a mixture of ammonia 
and oxygen at the temperature of 380°. 
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Chap, v. .The following table shows the effect of various gases, in 
preventing the action of the platinum ball on an explosive 
mixture of oxygen and hydrogen gases, constituting l volume 
according to the experiments of Dr Henry:— 


Not prevented by many volumes of Hydrogen 


- by 10 volumes of 


Prevented by 1 volume of 
Not prevented by 10 volumes of 
Prevented by £ volume of 
Prevented by 1'5 volume of 
Not prevented by 6 volumes of 
..- -- 10 volumes of 


Azote 
Oxygen 

Protoxide of Azote 
Cyanogen 

Carburetted hydrogen 
Carbonic^nde 
Olefiant gas 
Muriatic acid 
0 monia 
Carbonic acid. 


Dr Henry has ingeniously applied these facts to the analysis 
of mixtures of 

Olefiant gas 
Hydrogen 
Carbonic oxide 
Carburetted hydrogen. 


First ex¬ 
planation of 
eombtts- 
tlon. 


The olefiant gas is removed by chlorine, and its volume 
determined. Then oxygen gas is mixed with the mixture of 
the thra remaining gases, and a platinum ball let up. The 
carbonic oxide is converted into carbonic acid, and the hydro¬ 
gen into water. .Caustic potash, by absorbing the carbonic 
acid, determines the volume of carbonic oxide. Two-thirds 
of the diminution of volume (subtracting the carbonic oxide) 
is the volume of hydrogen. Nothing remains but the carbu¬ 
retted hydrogen, which, being mixed with oxygen gas in the 
requisite proportion, is fired by electricity, and its quantity 
determined in the usual way. 

12. The first attempt to explain combustion was crude and 
unsatisfactory. A certain elementary body, called jlire, was 
supposed to exist, possessed of the property of devouring cer¬ 
tain other bodies, and converting them into itselfT When we 
set fire to a grate full of charcoal, we bring, according to this 
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hypothesis, a small portion of the element of fire, which cimp. v. 
immediately begins to devour the charcoal, and tft convert it 
into fire. Whatever part of the charcoal is not fit for being 
the food of fire is left behind in the form of ashes. 

A much more ingenious and satisfactory hypothesis was Hypothesis 
proposed in 1665 by Dr Hooke. According to this extra- ° f °° ke ' 
ordinary man, there exists in common air a certain substance 
which is like, if not the very same with, that which is fixed in 
saltpetre. This substance has the property of dissolving all 
combustibles; but only when their temperature is considerably 
raised. The solution takes place with such rapidity, that it 
occasions both bdlfend light; which in his opinion are mere 
motions. The dissolved substance is partly in the state of 
air, partly coagulated in a liquid or solid form. The quantity 
of this solvent present in a given bulk of air is incomparably 
less than in the same bulk of saltpetre: hence the reason that 
a combustible continues burning but for a short time in a 
given bulk of air; the solvent is soon saturated, and then of 
course the combustion is at an end. Hence also the reason 
that combustion succeeds best when there is a constant supply 
of fresh air, and that it may be greatly accelerated by forcing 
in air with bellows.* 

About ten years after the publication of Hooke’s Micro- »nd 
graphia , his theory was adopted by Majow, without acknowt M * yow ‘ 
ledgment, in a tract which he published at Oxford* on salt¬ 
petre.! We are indebted to him for a number of Very ingenious 
and important experiments, in which he anticipated several 
modern chemical philosophers; but his reasoning is for the 
most part absurd, and the additions which he made to the 
theory of Hooke are exceedingly extravagant. To the sol¬ 
vent of Hooke he gives the name of spiritus nitro-aereus. It 
consists, he supposes, of very minute particles, which are con¬ 
stantly at variance with the particles of combustibles, and 
from their quarrels all the changes of things proceed. Fire 
consists in the rapid motion of thesp particles, heat in thei^ 
less rapid motion. The sun is merely nitro-aerial particles 

* Hooke’s Micrographia, p. 103. See also hu Lampas. 

+ De Sal-nitro et Spiritu Nitro-aereo. 

T 
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V- moving witji great rapidity. They fill all space. Their 
motion becomes more languid according to their distance from 
the sun; and when they approach near the earth, they become 
pointed, and constitute cold * * 

$°echer* The attention of chemical philosophers was soon drawn 
i Stahl, away from the theory of Hooke and Mayow to one of a very 
different kind, first proposed by Beecher, but new-modelled 
by his disciple Stahl with so much skill, arranged in such an 
elegant systematic form, «nd furnished with such numerous, 
appropriate,’ and convincing illustrations, that it almost in¬ 
stantly caught the fancj, raised Stahl to the highest rank 
among philosophers, and constituted him the founder of the 
Stahlian theory of combustion. 

According to Stahl, all combustible substances contain in 
iilogiaton. them a certain body, known by the name of Phlogiston, to 
which they owe their combustibility. This substance is pre¬ 
cisely the same in all combustibles. These bodies of course 
owe their diversity to other ingredients which they contain, 
and with which the phlogiston is combined. Combustion, ancl 
all its attendant phenomena, depend upon* the separation am? 
dissipation of this principle: and when it is once separated, 
the remainder of the body is incombustible. Phlogiston, 
according to Stahl, is peculiarly disposed to be affected by a 
violent whirling motion. The heat and the light, which make 
their appearance during combustion, are merely two properties 
of phlogiston when in this state of violent agitation. 

The celebrated*Macquer was one of the first persons who 
perceived a striking defect in this theory of Stahl. Sir Isaac 
Newton had proved that light is a body; it was absurd, there- 

* Though Mayow’s theory was not original, and though his additions 
to it be absurd, his tract itself displays great genius, and contains a vast 
number of new views, which have been fully confirmed by the recent dis¬ 
coveries in chemistry. He pointed out the cause of the inert ase of weight 
in metals when calcined ; he ascertained the changes produced upon air 
by respiration and combustion; and employed in his researches an appara¬ 
tus similar to the present pneumatic apparatus of chemists. Perhaps the 
most curious part of the whole treatise is his fourteenth chapter, in which 
he displays a much more accurate knowledge of affinities, than any of his 
contemporaries, or even successors for many years. 
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fore, to make it a mere property of phlogiston or the element c h H»- v - 
of fire. Macquer accordingly considered phlogistoti as nothing 
else but light fixed in bodies. This opinion was embraced 
by a great number of the most distinguished chemists; and 
many ingenious arguments were brought forward to prove its 
truth. But if phlogiston be only light fixed in bodies, whence 
comes the heat that manifests itself dulling rombustion ? Is 
this heat merely a property of light ? Dr Black proved that 
heat is capable of combining with, or becoming fixed in bodies 
which are not combustible, as in ice or water; and concluded 
of course, that it is not a property but a body. This obliged 
philosophers to take another view of the nature of phlogiston. 

According to them, there exists a peculiar matter, extremely u°ambtu» 
subtile, capable of penetrating tee densest bodies, astonish- 
ingly elastic, and the cause of heat, light, magnetism, electri- gravity, 
city, and even of gravitation. This matter, the ether of 
Hooke and Newton, is also the substance called phlogiston, 
which exists in a fixed state in combustible bodies.* When set 
at liberty, it gives to the substances called caloric and light 
those peculiar motions which produce in us the sensations of 
heat and light: hence the appearance of caloric and light in 
every case of combustion; hence, too, the reason that a body 
after combustion is heavier than it was before; for as phlo¬ 
giston is itself the cause of gravitation, it would be absurd to 
suppose that it possesses gravitation. It is more reasonable 
to consider it as endowed with a principle of levity. 

Some time after this last modification of the phlogistic 
theory. Dr Priestley, who was rapidly extending the boundaries 
of pneumatic chemistry, repeated many experiments formerly 
made on combustion by Hooke, Mayow, Boyle, and Hales, 
besides adding many of his own. He soon found, as they had 
done before him, that the air in which combustibles had been 
suffered to bum till they were extinguished, had undergone a 
very remarkable change; for no combustible would afterwards 
bum it, and no animal could breathe it without suffocation^ 

He concluded that this change was owing to phlogistons that 
the air had combined with,that substance; and that^ air is 
necessary to combustion, by attracting the phlogiston, for 
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which it has a strong affinity. If so, the origin of the heat 
and light which appear during combustion remains to be 
accounted for; since phlogiston, if it separates from the com¬ 
bustible merely by combining with air, cannot surely act upon 
those bodies in whatsoever State we may suppose them. 

The celebrated Dr Crawford was the first person who 
attempted to solve tbit difficulty, by applying to the theory of 
combustion Dr Black’s doctrine of latent heat. According 
to him, the phlogiston of the combustible combines during, 
combustion with the air, and at the same time separates the 
heat and light with which that fluid had been previously united. 
The heat and the light, then, which appear during combus¬ 
tion, exist previously in the ail* This theory was very dif¬ 
ferent from Stahl’s, and certainly a great deal more satisfac 
tory. But still the question, What is phlogiston ? remained 
to be answered. 

Mr Kirwan, who had already raised himself to a high rank 
among chemical philosophers, by many ingenious investiga¬ 
tions of some of the most difficult parts of the science, 
attempted to answer this question, and to prove that phlo¬ 
giston is the same with hydrogen. This opinion, which Mr 
Kirwan informs us was first suggested by the discoveries of 
Dr Priestley, met with a very favourable reception froak’the 
chemical world, and was adopted either in its full extJkt, or 
with certain modifications, by Bergman, Morveau, -Crell, 
Wiegleb, Westrumb, Ilermbstadt, Karsten, Bewley, Priestley, 
and Delametherie. The object of Mr Kirwan was to prove, 
that hydrogen exists as a component part of every combusti¬ 
ble body; that during combustion it separates from the com¬ 
bustible body, and combines with the oxygen of the air. 
This he attempted in a treatise published on purpose, intitled. 
An Essay on Phlogiston and the Constitution of Acids.* 

* I have omitted, in the historical view given in the text, the hypo¬ 
thesis published in 1777 by Mr Scheele, one ot the most extraordinary 
men that ever existed. When very young, he was bound apprentice to 
in apothecary at Gottenburgh, where he first felt the impulse of that 
genius which afterwards made him so conspicuous. He durst not indeed 
devote himself openly to chemical experiments; but he contrived to make 
himself master of that science by devoting those hours to study which were 
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Daring these different modifications of the Stahlian theory, Ch«p. v. 
the illustrious Lavoisier was assiduously occupied in studying 
the phenomena of combustion. He seems to have attached Combu*- 
himself to this subject, and to have seen the defects of the jiamedjjy 
prevailing theory as early as 1770. The first precise notions, 
however, of what might be the real nature of combustion, 
were suggested to him by Bayen’s paper*on the oxides of mer¬ 
cury, which he heard read before the Academy of Sciences in 
1774. These first notions, or rather conjectures, he pursued 
with unwearied industry, assisted by the, numerous discoveries 
which were pouring in from all quarters; and by a long series 
of the most laborious and accurate experiments and disquisi¬ 
tions ever exhibited in chemistry, he fully established the 

assigned him for sleep. He afterwards went to Sweden, and settled as 
an apothecaiy at Koping. Here Bergman first found him, saw his merit, 
and encouraged it, adopted his opinions, defended him with zeal, and took 
upon himself the charge of publishing his treatises Encouraged and 
excited by this magnanimous conduct, the genius of Scheele, though 
unassisted by education or wealth, burst forth with astonishing lustre; 
and at an age when most philosophers are only rising into notice, he had 
finished a career of discoveries which have no parallel m the annals of 
chemistry. Whoever wishes to b< hold ingenuity combined with simpli¬ 
city, whoever wishes to see the inexhaustiflie resources of chemical 
analysis; whoever wishes for a model m chemical researches—has only to 
peruse and to study the works of Scheele. 

In 1777, Scheele published a treatise, entitled Chemical Experiments 
on Air and Fire, which pci haps exhibits a more striking display of the 
extent of his genius than all lus other publications put together. After a 
vast number of experiment^, conducted with astonishing ingenuity, he 
concluded, that caloric is composed of a certain quantity of oxygen com¬ 
bined with phlogiston; that radiant heat, a substance which ho supposed 
capable of being propagated in straight lines like light, and not capable of 
combining with air, is composed of oxygen united with a greater quantity 
of phlogiston, and lqjht of oxygen united with a still greater quantity. 

He supposed, too, that the difference between the rays depends upon the 
quantity of phlogiston: the red, according to him, contains the least; the 
violet the most phlogiston. By phlogiston, Mr Scheele seems to have 
meant hydrogen. It is needless, therefore, to examine bis theory, as it is 
now known that the combination of hydrogen and oxygen forms not calorie 
but water. The whole fabric, therefore, has tumbled to the ground; but 
the importance of the materials will always be admired, and the ruins of 
the structure must remain eternal monuments of the genius of the builder. 
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Chap, v. existence of this general law—“ In every csfee of combustion, 
oxygen combines with the burning body.” This noble disco- 
very, the fruit of genius, industry and penetration, lias reflected 
new light on every branch of chemistry, has connected and 
explained a vast number of'facts formerly insulated and inex¬ 
plicable, and has new-modelled the whole, and moulded it into 
the form of a science. 

After Mr Lavoisier had convinced himself of the existence 
of this general law, and had published his proofs to the 
world, it was some time before he was able to gain a single 
convert, notwithstanding his unwearied assiduity, and the 
great weight which his talents, his reputation, his fortune, 
and his situation naturally gave him. At'last Mr Berthollet, 
at a meeting of the Academy of Sciences, in 1785, solemnly 
renounced his old opinions, and declared himself a convert. 
Mr Fourcroy, npofessor of chemistry in Paris, followed his 
example. And in 1707, Morveau, during a visit to Paris, 
was prevailed upon to relinquish his formes^Hfluions, and 
embrace those of Lavoisier and his friends. fPFhe example 
of these celebrated men was soon followed by all the young 
chemists of France. * t 

Mr Lavoisier’s explanation of combustion depends upon the 
two laws discovered by himself and Dr Black. When a com- 
bditlblfe body is raised to a certain temperature, it begins to 
combine with the oxygen of the atmosphere, and this oxygen, 
during its combination, lets go the caloric and light with which 
it was combined while in the gaseous state : hence their ap¬ 
pearance during every combustion; hence also the change 
which the combustible undergoes in consequence of com¬ 
bustion. 

Thus Lavoisier explained combustion without having re¬ 
course to phlogiston; a principle merely supposed to exist, 
because combustion could not be explained without it. No 
chemist had been able to exhibit phlogiston in a separate state, 
or to give any proof of its existence, excepting only its con- 
veniency in explaining combustion. The proof of its existence 
consisted entirely in the impossibility of explaining combustion 
without it. Mr Lavoisier, therefore, by giving a satisfactory 
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explanation of ccfnbustion, without baring recourse to phlo- Chap. v. 
giston, prored that there was no reason for supposing any such 
principle at all to exist. 

But the hypothesis of Mr Kirwan, who made phlogiston 
the same with hydrogen, was not overturned by this explana¬ 
tion, because there could be no doubt that such a substance,as 
hydrogen actually exists. But hydrogen, if it be phlogiston, 
must constitute a component part of every combustible, and 
it must separate from the combustible in every case of com¬ 
bustion. These were points accordingly, which Mr Kirwan 
undertook to prove. If he failed, or if the very contrary of 
his supposition holds in fact, his hypothesis of course fell to 
the ground. 

Lavoisier and his associates saw at once the important uses He refute* 
which might be made of Mr Kir'wan’s essay. By refuting an of Kim an. 
hypothesis which had been embraced by the most respectable 
chemists in Europe, their cause would receive an eclat which 
would make it irresistible. Accordingly, the essay was trans¬ 
lated into French, and each of the sections into which it was 
divided was accompanied by a refutation. Four of the sections 
were refuted by Lavoisier, three by Berthollet, three by Four- 
croy, two by Morveau, and one by Monge; and, to do the 
French chemists justice, never was there a lefutation more 
complete. Mr Kirwan himself, with that candour which dis¬ 
tinguishes superior minds, gave up his opinion as untenable, 
and declared himself a convert to the opinion of Lavoisier. 

Thus Mr Lavoisier destroyed the existence of phlogiston 
altogether, and established a theory of combustion almost pre¬ 
cisely similar to that which had been proposed long before by 
Dr Hooke. The theory of Hooke is only expressed in general 
terms; that of Lavoisier is much more particular. The first 
was a hypothesis or fortunate conjecture, which the infant 
state of the science did not enable him to verify; whereas, 

Lavoisier was led to his conclusions by accurate experiments, 
and a train of ingenious and masterly deductions. 

According to the theory of Lavoisier, combustion consists 
in two things: first, a decomposition; second, a combination. 

The oxygen of the atmosphere being in the state of gas, is 
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• c»»p. v. > combined with beat and light. During coiibustion this gas 
is decomposed, its heat and light escape, while its base combines 
with the combustible and forms the product. This product 
is incombustible; because its base, being already saturated 
with oxygen, cannot combine with any more, 
theory only But the theory of Lavoisier was intended only to ex- 
■ applies to plain the combustion of bodies surrounded with atmospherical 

common . . . . 

combus- air or oxygen gas. It does not apply m so satisfactory a 

tio *' manner, when both the supporter and the combustible are in 

a solid state, and when the product is gaseous. This is the 

case with gunpowder, which is an intimate mixture of nitre, 

charcoal, and sulphur. The saltpetre contains abundance of 

oxygen in a solid state. It is the rapid union of this oxygen 

with the charcoal and sulphur, and the conversion of them into 

carbonic acid and sulphurous acid, which occasions the violent 

combustion and explosive property of gunpowder. Nor does 

it explain the evolution of fire, when sulphur combines rapidly 

with copper, or phosphorus with barytes or strontian, or lime. 

These, and many other similar phenomena, have led modern 

chemists to the opinion, that combustion is a consequence of 

the rapid or sudden union of bodies with each other»...■ : 

s>. Combut- Sir H. Davy (and his opinion has been .embraSStf^by Pro- 

fl^to'eie^” feasor Berzelius) has gone a step farther, and endeavoured to 

trfc, *y- explain the way in which chemical affinity acts with such 

energy. According to him, all bodies having an affinity for each 

other are in different states of electricity, the one plus and the 

other minus. The more intensely any body is plus and another 

minus, with the more energy will they unite, and the more 

violent will be the phenomena of combustion which they will 

exhibit during their union. Thus oxygen is highly negative, 

apd hydrogen highly positive: hence the energy with which 

they unite, and the great heat evolved. 

Winterl and Oerstedt went a step farther, and endeavoured , 

to account for the heat and the light which appear when bodies 

unite with great energy. Plus or vitreous electricity, and 

minus or resinous electricity, in the opinion of the majority of 

electricians, consist each of a particular fluid. These two 

fluids have a strong affinity for each other; and when they 
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unite, they constitute (in the opinion of Winterl and OerstMt) Chap. vi. 
Jin: hence when a vitreously electric body unites with: a 
reainously electric body, the two fluids, combine as well as the 
bodies in which they were inherent, and make their escape 
under the form of fire. 

We shall not inquire how far the two parts, of this hypo¬ 
thesis are consistent with each other, or how far the doctrine 
of permanent electric states is consistent with the phenomena 
of electricity. It will be better to reserve all discussions 
respecting the electric theory of chemical combination and 
combustion, till we have taken a view of the principal elec¬ 
tric facts which have been ascertained; which will constitute 
the subject of the second part of this volume. 


CHAPTER VI. 

OF TIIE NATURE OF HEAT. 


Having made ourselves acquainted with the effects which heat 
produces on bodies, it may.be worth while to make a few ob¬ 
servations upon the opinion which this knowledge is calculated 
to induce us to form respecting the nature of heat. Philoso¬ 
phers are at present divided in their sentiments on this subject. 

Some consider heat as a peculiar substance, which produces 
all the different phenomena which we have described, by en¬ 
tering into bodies, combining with them, or leaving them; 
while others think that it is a property of matter, a motion 
of a particular kind, the nature of which has never been ex¬ 
plained in a satisfactory manner. 

During the^l7tb century, from the time of Bacon to that Heat con- 
of Newton, the latter of these opinions prevailed, at least in^perty 1a 
this country, almost universally. During the 18th century,' 
the former opinion was equally prevalent; probably from the 
popularity of^ Cullen and Black, both of whom taught it in 
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Ch»p. vi. theif lectures. Since the beginning of the present century, 
some of the most popular writers on chemistry in this country 
have reverted to the old opinion. This was first done by 
Count Rumford, who published some curious experiments, 
incompatible, in his opinion, with the notion that heat is a 
body. His example was followed by Sir Humphry Davy 
and Dr Thomas Young. 

notaiter* F rom the most careful experiments that it has been pos- 
th« weight, sible to make, it may be concluded that no accumulation of 
heat in bodies produces any alteration whatever in their weight. 
Dr Fordyce, indeed, drew, as a conclusion from an experi¬ 
ment of his, that when water is frozen into ice it becomes sen¬ 
sibly heavier ;* but Count Rumford, on repeating this expe¬ 
riment, found no sensible difference in the weight of the ice 
and water. We may therefore conclude, that the apparent 
increase of weight observed by Dr Fordyce was owing to the 
condensation of aqueous vapours upon the surface of the glass 
vessel containing the frozen water.f Lavoisier had already 
come to the same conclusion from his experiments, which seem 
to have been made with the most scrupulous attention to ac¬ 
curacy_It cannot be shown then that heat, supposing it a 

peculiar substance, passesses gravitation. 

PW three 2. The first three of the effects of heat are bggt explained 
expkinMi' 1 by considering heat as a substance ; indeedyit ifl difficult to 
’jmsition" 1 ’" f orm any dear conceptions of them upon any outer supposition, 
iudy** ” B ^ h ea t be a peculiar substance there is no difficulty in con¬ 
ceiving how, by its entering into bodies, it increases their bulk, 
and how the bulk diminishes when it is withdrawn. There is 
no difficulty in conceiving how more heat may be requisite to 
produce a given effect upon one body than upon another, or 
why the specific heat of different bodies is different, on the 
supposition that heat is a body; though if heat were mere 
motjpn, neither the property which it has to expand bodies, 
nor.the different capacity of bodies for heat, could be explained 
in a satisfactory manner. The radiation 0 / heat admits of an 
equally simple explanation, if heat be a body, and so do fluidity 
and evaporation. 

* Phil. Trans. 1785, p. 361. 


t Ibid. 1799, p. 170. 
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Thus these three effects of heat would lead us to consider ci»»p. vi. 
heat as a peculiar kind of body. Accordingly this is the 
opinion which aU those persons haie adopted who have turned * 
their chief attention to expansion, specific heat, radiation, 
fluidity, and evaporation. 

3. But ignition and combustion do not admit of so easy an The last 
explanation, if we admit heat to be a body. We cannot give a property, 
an intelligible explanation of ignition without admitting that 
heat and light are mutually convertible into each other. But 
if this mutual convertibility were admitted, there is nothing in 
the phenomena of ignition incompatible with the notion that 
heat is a substance. 

But no satisfactory explanation of the evolution of heat and 
light, during every case of combustion, has yet been given, 
flowing from the opinion that heat is a peculiar substance. 

It would be much easier to explain it, if we were permitted to 
consider heat rather as a property of matter than as a sub¬ 
stance smi generis. We might then assign a reason why it 
should make its appearance in all cases of rapid combination, 
and never in any other case. The explanation that the fire 
evolved daring combustion, is merely a union of the plus and 
minus electilcity, with which the bodies combining together 
were charged, appears at first sight plausible; but it will not 
bear a rigid examination; for it is incompatible with the very 
hypothesis from which it professes to flow. For if chemical 
affinity be merely the consequence of different states of elec¬ 
tricity, an*d if bodies unite merely because they are in different 
electrical states, it is clear that they could not continue united 
unless these different electrical states were permanent. But 
if the plus and minus electricity were to combine and fly off 
under the form of fire, there would be an end of the different 
electrical states which caused the bodies to unite, and, of 
course, they would cease to continue united, which is contrary 
to matter of fact. 

The phenomena of combustion, then, accord better with the^ 
notion that heat is a mere property of matter, while the other 
effects of heat agree better with the opinion that it is a body. 

Neither supposition will enable us to explain all the pheno- 
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C'fop- V1 - metm. I think, therefore, that it will be safest for us, in the 
r present state of our knowledge, to acknowledge our inability 

• to solve this difficult problem, and to confess that we are in¬ 
competent,to decide whether it be a substance, or a quality, 
whether 4. But Sir Humphry Davy and Count Rumford have made 
inermof °* experiments, which they think incompatible with the opinion 
JSJtaSU ^ “ tody. 

Sbie'wuS*' Dav y found that a thin metallic plate was heated by 
heat being in the exhausted receiver of an air-pump, even when the aapa- 
* b ° dy ‘ ratUs was insulated from bodies capable of supplying hJre by 
being placed on ice. He found also*that by rubbing two pieces 
of ice together so much heat is evolved that the ice melts. 

Count Rumford took a cannon cast solid and rough as it 
came from the fdhndery; he caused its extremity to be cut off, 
and formed, in that part, a solid cylinder attached to the 
cannon 7£ inches in diameter, and 9 t '{j inches long. It re¬ 
mained joined to the rest of the .metal by a small cylindrical 
neck. In this cylinder, a hole was bored jgf'-iBches in dia¬ 
meter, and 7 - 2 inches in length. Into mis hole was put a 
blunt steel borer, which by means of horses, was made to rub 
against its bottom; at the same time a small hole was made 
in the cylinder perpendicular to the bore, and ending in the 
solid part a little beyond the end of the bore. .This was for 
introducing a thermometer to measure the heat of the cylinder. 
The cylinder was wrapt round with flannel to keep in the 
heat. ■ The borer pressed against the bottom of the hole with 
a force equal to about 10,000 lbs. avoirdupois, and the cylin¬ 
der was turned round at the rate of 32 times in a minute. 
At the beginning of the experiment, the temperature of the 
cylinder was' 60°; at the end of 30 minutes, when it had made 
960 revolutions, its temperature was 130°. The quantity of 
'metallic, dust or scales produced by this friction amounted to 
837 grains. 

To make this experiment more striking, Count Rumford 
, ^contrived to enclose the cylinder above described in a wooden 
■ box filled with water, which effectually excluded all air, as the 
cylinder itself and the borer were surrounded with water,.and 
at the same time did not impede the motion of the inBtriijjbnt. 
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The quantity of water amounted to I8'771bs. avoirdupois, and Chap, vi. 
at the beginning of the experiment was at the temperature of 
60°. After the cylinder had revolved for an hour at the rate 
of 32 times in a minute, the temperature of the water was 
107°; in 30 minutes more it was 178°; and in two hours and 
30 minutes after the experiment began, the water actually 
boiled. According to the computation of Count Rumford, 
the heat produced would have been sufficient to heat 26*58lbs. 
avoirdupois, of ice-cold water boiling hot; and it would have 
required nine wax candles of a moderate size, burning with a 
clear flame all the time the experiment lasted, to have pro¬ 
duced as much heat. In this experiment all access of water 
into the hole of the cylinder where the friction took place was 
prevented. But in another experiment, the result of which 
was precisely the same, the water was allowed free access.* 

The experiments of Rumford were repeated and diversified 
by M. Haldot. He contrived an apparatus by which two 
bodies' could be pressed against each other by means of a 
spring, while one of them turned round with the velocity of 
32*8 inches per second. The friction took place in a strong 
box containing 216 cubic inches of water. The results ob¬ 
tained so nearly resemble those of Count Rumford, that it is 
unnecessary to enter into particular details. The rubber was 
brass. When the metal rubbed was zinc, the heat evolved was 
greatest; brass and lead afforded equal heat, but less than 
zinc; tin produced only |jths of the heat evolved during the 
friction of lead. When the pressure was quadrupled, the 
heat evolved became seven times greater than before. When 
the rubber was rough, it produced but half as much heat as 
when smooth. When the apparatus was surrounded by bad 
conductors of heat, or by non-conductors of electricity, the 
quantity of heat evolved was diminished.f 

In these experiments, it is contended by Davy and Rum¬ 
ford, that no source of this enormous quantity of heat can be 
pointed out. It cannot be supposed to be absorbed from the 
neighbouring bodies; nor can it be derived from the bodief* 


* Nieholson’s Jour. ii. 106. 


t Ibid. xxvi. 30. 
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ihemseltes, without supposing the quantity of heat which they 
<#ntaintobe infinitely great. y 

■ I am disposed to think that a part at least,' if not the whole, 
ofthe heat evolved in Count Rumford’s experiments, proceeded 
from an augmentation of density, and a consequent diminution 
of specific heat in the metallic cylinder subjected to friction. 
Thera can be little doubt at least, that the quantity of heat 
produced depends in some measure upon the size of the cylin¬ 
der. For surely it will not be contended, that it would be 
equally great when a very dffiall cylinder is used as when a 
great one is employed. 

: Berthollet, Pictet, and Biot, have made a set of experi¬ 
ments, to ascertain the quantity of heat evolved when ductile 
metals are suddenly struck forcibly, as when they are stamped 
in the process of coining. The experiments were made upon 
pieces of gold, silver, and copper, of the same size and shape, 
and care was taken that all the parts of the apparatus had ac¬ 
quired the same temperature before the experiments began. 
Copper evolved most heat, silver was next in order, and gold 
evolved the least. The first blow evolved the most heat, and 
it diminished gradually, and after the third blow was hardly 
perceptible. The heat acquired was estimated by throwing 
the piece of metal struck into a quantity of ■■tter, and ascer¬ 
taining the change of temperature which the water under¬ 
went. The following table exhibits the increase of tempera¬ 
ture, experienced by two pieces of copper by three successive 
blows :■— 



1st Blow 
2d Blow 
‘ j3d Blow' 


C 1st Piece . . . . 17°*44 

£ 2d Piece . ■ . . . 20'80 

f 1st Piece .... 7‘30 

(_ 2d Piece ... 3-69 

C 1st Piece . . . , 1-90 

£2d Piece ..... 1-46 


The whole quantity of heat evolved by each of these pieces 
of copper is nearly the same; that from the first piece being 
f26 e> 64, and that from the second 25°*95. 

|| The following table exhibits the heat evolved from two 
pieces of silver treated'in the same way:— 
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1st Blow 
2d Blow 


3d Blow 


s 

{■ 


‘1st Piece . 

'2d Piece . 

' 1st Piece . 

' 2d Piece . 

' 1st Piece . 

^ 2d Piece , 

Total evolved from the 1st Piece 
Ditto from the 2d 


6°*19 

7*30' 

5-85 

2-14 

2-76 

2-02 

14-74 

11-46 
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The change in specific gravit^which the metals underwent, 
was found to be proportional to the heat thus evolved, as ap¬ 
pears from the following table, deduced from their experi¬ 
ments : the specific gravities were taken at the temperature 
of 46°-5:— 


Specific gravity of gold . " . . . 19‘2357 

Ditto annealed. 19*2240 

Ditto struck. 19*2487 

Specific gravity of silver .... 10*4667 

Ditto annealed 10*4465 

Ditto struck. 10-4838 

Specific gravity of copper .... 8-8529 

Ditto struck. 8-8898 

Ditto struck a second time . *. . 8-9081 


From these experiments it is obvious, that the heat evolved 
when metals are struck is owing to the condensation, and pro¬ 
portional to the condensation: hence, when they can no longer 
be condensed, they cease to evolve heat. These philosophers 
observed, during their experiments, that heat or cold is pro¬ 
pagated much more rapidly, from one piece of metal to another, 
when they are struck, than when they are simply placed in 
contact.* 

There can be little doubt that friction occasions an increase 
of density as well as hammering. But this increase must be 
confined to the solid portion, and not exist in the scales or dust 
rubbed off, which alone Count Rumford examined. Thus 


Mem. d’Arcueil, n. p. 441. 
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Chqp. vj. the experiments of Ramford and Davy, though they admit'of 
an easier explanation if wc were to consider heat as a mere 
property of matter, do not furnish the demonstration of the 
immateriality of heat which these philosophers thought they 
did. 

maticai Two mathematical theories of heat have made their appear* 

theories of ance during the last 25 years. The first by Fourier, entitled 
Theorie Analytigue de la Chaleur, was partly laid before the 
French Institute in 1807, and partly the subject of a prize 
offered by the Institute in 812. It was published in a 
separate form in 1822. The second, entitled Theorie Mathe- 
matique de la Chaleur, was published by Poisson, in 1833. 
Neither of these eminent mathematicians attempt to settle the 
question respecting the nature of heat; but investigate the 
mathematical laws of the radiation of heat, and of its conduc¬ 
tion through various bodies. Fourier, from the well known 
fact that the temperature increases as we descend into the 
earth, admits the existence of a central heat. From the exist¬ 
ence of animal and vegetable remains in the frigijLzone, similar 
to those at present confined to the torrid zcam, helnfers that the 
temperature of the earth has sunk considefpjly, at least in high 
latitudes. But he demonstrates, contrary "to the opinion of 
Buffon, that its cooling has now reached its maximum. For 
he shows that the temperature of the surface is entirely re¬ 
gulated by the sun; and that the present effect of a central 
fire, supposing it to exist, can only be at the utmost, to 
increase the temperature of the surface by one-thirtieth of a 
centesimal degree. He shows alv> that the temperature of the 
celestial spaces can nowhere be less than 50 or 60 centigrade 
degrees below zero. 

M. Poisson, from a variety of arguments which seem, to me 
at least, decisive, has rejected the idea of a central heat altoge¬ 
ther, and has endeavoured to account for the increasing tem^ 
perature as we descend towards the centre of the earth, by sup- 
nosing that the sun with its attendant planets is moving through 
space, that space contains an alternate warm and cold portion, 
that while moving through a warm portion of space the sur- 
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face of the earth becomes hottest, and the temperature sinks ciwp. vi, 
as we penetrate towards the centre, that the contrary happens 
when the solar system is moving through a cold portion of 
space, which is the case at present. This hypothesis is very 
bold, and in the actual state of our knowledge is not suscepti¬ 
ble of proof. Should a period arrive in the course of ages, 
when* the temperature becomes stationary, or begins to sink as 
we penetrate into the earth, data will then be obtained for 
verifying or refuting this hypothesis. 




PART II.—OF ELECTRICITY. 


Electricity, which occupies so conspicuous a place in modern 
science, was nearly unknown to the sages of antiquity, and 
can scarcely be said to have commenced as a science till after 
the beginning of the 18 th century. 

The ancients were aware that amber when rubbed acquires 
the property of attracting light bodies to-it.* * * § Theophrastus, 
speaking of the lyncurium stone, observes, that it has au attrac¬ 
tive power like that of amber, and that it is said not only to 
attract straws and small pieces of sticks, but even copper and 
iron, if they be beaten into thin pieces.t These two facts con¬ 
stitute almost every thing respecting electricity known to the 
ancients. 

Dr Gilbert greatly multiplied the windier of substances 
which are capable of acquiring electrical properties. Mr 
Boyle made some attempts to explain the phenomena of electri¬ 
city known in his time, upon mechanical principles.^ Haukes- 
bee first attended to the light emitted by excited bodies. § Aqd 

* Pliny says, “ Cseterum attritu digitorum accepts vi caioris (succind) 
attrabunt in se paleas et folia arida, ut uagnes lapis ferrum,’-’ Lib. xxxvii. 
c. 3. But amber seems not to have been distinguished by the ancients 
from some other transparent rosins. Pliny informs us that it grows in 
India, and that Archelaus, king of Cappadocia, had specimens of it adher¬ 
ing to the bark of trees. 

f To Xujxufin IXxei yag itTftf to iXixr^vy' ii St farn iu /inn xx(fx xii $1<A»y, 
aXXn xcu ^xXxoy xai ri&n^n, la, « Xtsrrof. ajffwif) xeu bttxXns iliyw. Theo- 

plirast. irij. ruf sect. 1. There are very strong reasons for believing 
that the lyncurium of the ancients is the same mineral with the tourmalin 
of modern mineralogists. See Watson, Phil. Trans. 1759, p. 394. 

t See Shaw’s Boyle, i. 506. 

§ Dr Wall first concluded from experiment that all electric bodies be¬ 
came luminous when rubbed. Phil. Trans. 1708, vol. xxvi. p. 69. 
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_ bus apparatus for exciting electricity probably led tbe way to 
«•the electrical machine.* But it was Air Stephen Gray who 
laid the true foundation of electricity, jus a science, in the im¬ 
portant papers inserted by him in the Philosophical Tramic• 

tioiu between At jews WO ami U3S. He found tint certain 

Wees eaabe Kcitei bj friction, and otters not. This led 
Vnm to divide bodies into two sets, viz. electrics and non-electrics. 
He ascertained that non-electrics maybe excited by being 
brought into the neighbourhood of excited electrics. Finally, 
hb discovered that' electricity passes with ease through any 
length of non-electrical bodies; but not through electrics. 
This induced him to call the former conductors, and the latter 
non-conductors of electricity. 

In the year 1733, M. du Fay, of the French Academy of 
Sciences, began his electrical career. He published in suc¬ 
cession eight Memoirs on Electricity, equally remarkable foy 
candour and scientific acumen. To him we are indebted for 
three important discoveries. 1. lie found that conductors may 
be excited by frietion, as well as non-conductors, provided we 
take the precaution to insulatef them before* we begin to rub. 
It was from not attending to this necessary precaution that Mr 
Gray had failed in exciting these bodies. 2. Electrical bodies, 
when excited, attract those that are not excited, communicate 
electricity to them, and repel them. 3. There are two kinds of 
electricity, the vitreous and the resinous. The first is pro¬ 
duced when we rub smooth glass with a woollen cloth, or with 
hair; the second when we rub amber, sealing-wax, or gum lac. 
Bodies having the same kind of electricity repel, those having 
different electricities attract each other. The reason why 
excited bodies attract light substances to themselves, is, that 
they produce in them the contrary electricity from that which 
they themselves possess: hence they are attracted in conse¬ 
quence of the general law that bodies having the opposite 

* Physico-Mtchanical Experiments on various subjects. Containing an 
account of several surprising phenomena touching light and electricity,pro- 
ducible on the attrition of bodies, tfc.'1709. 

t By insulation is meant surrounding a body with non-conductors, so 
that no conductors shall be in contact with it. 
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attract each other. The last of M. du Fay’s papers Part Ii; 
{city appeared in the Memoires de V Academic for 
He died of the small-pox in 1739, at the early age 

r In the year 1746 a discovery was made by Mr Cuneus, in MuShen”’ 
iompany with Messrs Muschenbroeck and Allamand, which »]* d 
ittracted the attention of the whole civilized world, and gave 
such an eclat to electricity, that it for many years drew to 
itself almost the exclusive attention of men of science. Ob¬ 
serving that electrified bodies, when exposed to the common 
atmosphere, soon lost their electricity, and were capable of 
retaining but a small quantity, these gentlemen imagined that if 
in excited body were terminated on all sides by electrics, it might 
be capable of receiving a stronger power, and retaining it a 
longer time. A gun-barrel was suspended on silken strings, 
having one of its ends very near a glass globe, which was 
turned rapidly, while electricity was excited in it. by friction 
with the bands. A wire was hung from the other extremity 
of the gun barrel, which dipped into a beer glass full of water, 
and held in the hands of one of the gentlemen. After the 
globe had been driven for some time, the gentlenlan who held 
the beer glass approached his finger to “the gun-barrel to draw 
a spark from it. The consequence was a shock, differing in 
violence according to the length of time that the globe had 
been turned. Sometimes it affected only the arms as far as 
the elbow, sometimes to the shoulders; and sometimes the 
whole body was affected.* Such was the origin of the Leyden 
phial experiment, which within a few months was publicly 
exhibited for money in London and Paris, and all the prin¬ 
cipal cities of Europe. This famous experiment was imme¬ 
diately repeated in Paris by the Abbe Nollet, and by M. 
Lemonnier, and in London by Dr Watson. But it was Dr 
Franklin who first explained it in a satisfactory manner. 

Dr Franklin first presented himself to the scientific world, Of IV 
as an experimenter on electricity, in 1747. But his Expert? 
ments-and Observations on Electricity , made at Philadelphia in 


Hist, de l’Academie, 1746, p. 1. 
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P«rt H. America , were not published till the year 1754. This publics' 
tion forms a remarkable era in the history of electricity. It 
was translated into almost every European language, and the 
opinions which it contained, were almost universally ’adopted. 
Dr Franklin conceived that only one electric fluid existed,— 
and that all the phenomena of electricity were occasioned either 
by its accumulating in bodies, in more than its natural quantity, 
or by its being withdrawn from bodies so as to leave in them 
less than the usual quantity. When a body contains its natural 
quantity of electricity, it exhibits no electrical phenomena 
whatever. When electricity accumulates in it, the phenomena 
of the vitreous electricity of Du Fay are exhibited. When 
electricity is deficient, we perceive in it the phenomena of the 
resinous electricity of Du Fay: hence Dr Franklin substituted 
for vitreous and resinous , the terms positive and negative , or plus 
and minus electricity.* t 

Besides this theory, which was probably the cause of the 
immediate celebrity of Dr Franklin, electricity is indebted to 
him for three capital discoveries, upon which his reputation as 
an electrician will finally rest. 1. Electricity is dissented at 
a great rate*by points, so that it is impossible to accumulate 
it in pointed bodies. This led to the thunder rod as a security 
for buildings. 2. The second and great discovery of Dr 
Franklin was that lightning and thunder are occasioned by the 
accumulation of electricity in the atmosphere; or, in other 
words, that lightning ifajhe same thing with electricity. This 
he proved by drawing lightning from the heavens, and showing 
that it possessed all the characters of common electricity. 3. 
His third discovery was the analysis of the Leyden phial, which 
contributed more than any thing else, to establish his peculiar 
theory of electricity. ’ 

* I shall employ in the ensuing treatise the terms positive and negative 
electricity to denote the two electricities discovered by Du Fay. But I 
do not adopt the hypothesis of Franklin, that only one electric fluid exists. 
The phenomena do not seem explicable on any other supposition than the 
vAistence of two electric fluids. But the terms positive and negative ap¬ 
plied to these two merely as proper names are more convenient and less 
objectionable than the terms vitreous and resinous applied to them by the 
French electricians. 
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Dr Franklin’s, theory was exhibited in a mathematical dress Part 11 . 
by .dSpinus in 1759,* and by Mr Cavendish in 177i.f They 
laid down the hypothesis, and deduced the mathematical con¬ 
sequences from it. These consequences, provided we admit 
the truth of certain suppositions which iEpinus was obliged to 
make, flow directly from the theory. 

In the year 1779, a highly important work on electricity was Of Lord 
published by Lord Mahon, afterwards Earl of Stanhope.| Jn Mahon ' 
this work the author enters at great length into the nature of 
what are called Electric Atmospheres. The term, I believe, 
was introduced by Dr Franklin, though his notions on the sub¬ 
ject want that precision which usually characterises his ideas. 

Mr Canton demonstrated that the air in the neighbourhood of 
a charged conductor, or an excited body, gradually acquires 
the same kind of electricity with which the body itself is 
charged: so that the air round an exqjted body, to some un¬ 
known distance, is in the same state of electricity with the 
body itself. The greater the size of the excited body, and the 
more electricity which it contains, the greatbr will be the dis¬ 
tance to which the surrounding air will be possessed of the 
same kind of electricity. Now it is this portion of surrounding 
air Which has been called an electric atmosphere. 

Lord Stanhope demonstrated by very beautiful and decisive 
experiments, that the quantity of electricity in this electric 
atmosphere diminishes inversely as the square of the distance 
from the electrified body: hence the reason why the electri¬ 
cal atmosphere cannot possess any sensible electric properties, 
at any considerable distance from the electric body. It was 
this investigation that led Lord Stanhope to the important 
discovery of the returning stroke. 

The next series of discoveries on electricity was made by Of c°“- 
M. Coulomb, and published by him in four Memoirs inserted 0 
in the Memoires de FAcademic de Paris for the years 1785 and 

* Tentamen theories electricitatis et magnetismi. 

t Phil. Trans. 1771, p. 684. 

X Principles of Electricity, containing divers new theorems and experi¬ 
ments, together with an analysis of the superior advantages of high and 
pointed conductors. 
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1786. M. Coulomb had constructed a very delicate electri¬ 
cal balance, which measured the attractive and repulsive forces 
by the tortion of a very fine wire. By means of this balance 
he made three capital discoveries, which constitute in fact the 
fi$||t principles of all electrical theory. 1. The attractions and 
repulsions of electrical bodies vary inversely as the square of 
their distances. So that these forces vary precisely in the 
same ratio as gravitation does. 2. When insulated bodies are 
cfnh'ged with electricity, they do not retain their electricity, 
but gradually lose it. This is partly owing to the surround¬ 
ing atmosphere, which never being absolutely free from con¬ 
ducting particles, these particles gradually get possession of 
the electricity and carry it off. It is partly owing also to the 
electric bodies, which serve as insulators. There is probably 
no substance absolutely impervious to electricity; though some 
are more and some less so: hence the electricity gradually 
passes off along the insulating body. Coulomb determined 
the effect of both of these causes, from which the electricity is 
carried off from Etn excited body, and thus put it in the power 
of electricians to calculate how much electricity an insulated 
body loses in a given time. Such a calculation becomes 
necessary when we wioh to compare the forces of electrical 
bodies at different distances; for these comparisons being 
made in succession, could not lead to accurate results unless 
we ascertain and allow for the electricity lost during the course 
of the experiment. 3. Coulomb showed that when electricity 
was accumulated in any body, the whole of it is deposited on 
the surface, and none of it penetrates into the interior. So 
that a hollow sphere, however thin its walls be, may be charged 
with just as much electricity as a solid metallic sphere of the 
same diameter. It was obvious from this that electricity was 
not accumulated in bodies, in consequence of any affinity which 
it has for them; but solely in consequence of its repulsive 
action. 

Electricity, towards the end of the 18th century, had ceased 
** lb attract the undivided attention of men of science, as it had 
done for a considerable, time in consequence of the discovery 
of the Leyden phial. The rapid advances of chemistry, and 
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the interesting facts successively brought to light respecting 
gaseous bodies, had made the study of chemistry the favourite 
with men of science, and had drawn to it a very great propor¬ 
tion of the most successful cultivators of science in Europe. 
A new discovery in • electricity was necessary to revive 
declining popularity of that once favourite science. This dis¬ 
covery was made about the year 1800, by M. Volta, who 
supplied electricians with a new apparatus, destined not merdy 
to throw a new light upon electricity, but, in the hands of Sr 
Humphry Davy, to form a new era in chemistry by making 
us acquainted with the composition of the fixed alkalies and 
earths. 

The discovery of Volta wa* owing to a set of experiments 
made by M. Louis Galvani, professor of anatomy in Bologna, 
about the year 1790. Galvani had dissected a frog, and had 
laid the hind legs, deprived of their skin, and with the crural 
nerve laid bare, upon a table, very near the prime conductor 
of an electrical machine. One of his assistants accidentally 
brought the point of a scalpel near the crural nerve, while 
another was drawing sparks from the conductor. He observed 
that every time that a spark was drawn, while the scalpel was 
in that position, the muscles of the leg wShc thrown into violent 
convulsions. Galvani was informed of this unexpected effect. 
He immediately repeated the experiment, and satisfied himself 
that every time that a spark passed from the conductor, while 
the scalpel approached the crural nerve, a violent convulsion 
of the muscles of the limb took place.* 

Astonished at this effect he made a vast number of experi¬ 
ments, and found that when a piece of metal in contact with 
the muscles of the leg is made to touch the crural nerve, con¬ 
vulsions ensue; and that these convulsions are more violent if 
two different metals (silver and copper for example), one in con¬ 
tact with the muscles and the other with the nerve, be made 
to touch each other. He drew, as an ultimate conclusion, that 
a peculiar kind of electricity (the nervous fluid of anatomists,) 

* Galvani's own account of the discoveries was published in the seventh 
volume of the Commenturii de Bononensi Scientiarum et Artium Lutituto 
utque Academia. 
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Partli. was secreted in the brain, and conducted by the nerves to the 
muscles, every fibre of which was charged like a Leyden jar 
with both the electricities; that the metals served as a con¬ 
ductor, and caused the discharge of this electricity: hence the 
convulsions.* 

The publication of Galvani’s paper drew the attention of 
M. Volta, professor of physics at Pavia. He had already 

t tinguished himself by the discovery of the elcctrophorus, 
s condenser, and the eudiometer. He repeated and varied 
the experiments of Galvani, and drew as a conclusion from 
them, that the electricity which occasioned the convulsions 
did not exist in the muscles of the animal, but was evolved by 
the contact of the two metals. He affirmed that whenever two 
different conductors are placed in contact, electricity is always 
excited. This statement occasioned a violent controversy 
between Volta and Galvani, which continued till the death of 
the latter in 1799. 

Fabroni had also opposed the hypothesis of Galvani in an 
important paper published in 1792, but which scarcely drew 
the attention of men of science; though in all probability it 
constitutes the true explanation of the origin of the electricity 
which occasioned the convulsions in Galvani’s experiments. 
According to him, it is evolved by the chemical decompositions 
and new combinations which always take place when two 
metals are placed in contact with each other. 

The dispute between the followers of Galvani and Volta 
was maintained with undiminished pertinacity by both parties, 
when Volta, in a letter to Sir Joseph Bankes, in 1800, an- 


* There is some reason for believing that these convulsions had been 
previously observed. Sue, in his Histoiredu Galvanism (p. 1), states, on 
the authority of Cotagno, that a mouse having bit the leg of a student of 
medicine, he caught it and dissected it, and was much surprised on touch¬ 
ing the intercostal or phrenic nerve of the animal, to experience a pretty 
strong electric shock. And Suker, in his Theorie Generate du Plaisir, 
says, that if you join a piece of silver and lead so that their edges form 
one plane, and touch them with the tongue, a strong taste like that of 
green vitriol is perceived, though each separately give no taste. But these 
isolated facts drew no attention. 
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pounced his discovery of the pile* In prosecuting his views, Part n. 
that the electricity which caused the convulsions in the muscles 
of the frog was evolved from the metals, he fopnd that if a 
number of pieces of silver and zinc, or copper and zinc, were 
soldered together two and two, a plate of copper to a plate of' 
zinc; if a number of these pairs were piled above each other, 
always in the same order (that is, the copper or the zinc always 
undermost), with a card or piece of leather between each 
soaked in water, 'or, still better, in brine, an apparatus wits 
formed, which furnished a constant current of electricity; so 
that if the wet finger of one hand was applied to the under¬ 
most plate, on touching the uppermost plate with the wet finger 
of the other hand, an electric shock was felt, the violence of 
which depended on the number of pairs of plates thus piled 
above each other. These shocks may be repeated as often as 
the experimenter pleases; so that the pile differs from the 
Leyden phial in evolving a constant current of electricity, with¬ 
out requiring to be charged. Volta observed that the zinc end 
of the pile was charged with positive electricity, and the copper 
end with negative electricity. He found also that when a part 
of the body deprived of its epidermis was placed in contact with 
the negative pole, the pain was greater off completing or break¬ 
ing the circle, than when it was in contact with the positive pole.- 

Volta commonly made use of an arrangement which he called 
couronne des tasses. It consisted of a number of cups of glass 
or porcelain, containing each a quantity of salt water. These 
are all made to communicate in a kind of chain by several 
metallic arcs, of which one arm or link immersed in one of the 
cups is copper, and the other immersed in the following cup is 
zinc; the two being soldered together near the top of the arch. 

When the two extreme cups are united by plunging the fingers 
or a wire into them, all the phenomena of the pile are induced. 

The first persons who repeated Volta’s experiments after 
the publication of his paper in the Philosophical Transactions, 
were Messrs Nicholson and Carlisle, with a pile consisting of 
17 pairs of plates of silver and zinc, separated by moistened 


* Phil. Trans. 1800, p. 403. 
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‘Part ii. card. They observed that the electric current passed through 
certain liquid conductors, while it was stopped by bad con¬ 
ductors. A smell having become sensible in certain cases, 
Nicholson, to discover the cause of it, interposed between the 
summit and base of the pile, a glass tube filled with water, 
through the extremities of which passed copper wires commu¬ 
nicating the one with the toD and the other with the bottom of 
the pile. The extremities of the wires in the tube were dis¬ 
tant from each other about two inches. From the wire in 
communication with the silver or negative extremity of the 
pile, a current of small air bubbles were seen to pass. From 
the wire connected with the zinc or positive end of the pile, 
no air bubbles passed, but the wire became first orange and 
then black, showing that it had combined with oxygen. The 
air bubbles from the negative wire consisted of hydrogen gas. 
Thus it was proved that the pile has the property of decom¬ 
posing water, and that the hydrogen is evolved at the wire 
from the negative pole, while the oxygen is evolved at the wire 
connected with the positive pole. 

Sir Anthony Carlisle repeated the experiment, colouring 
the water in the tube with litmus. The liquid surrounding 
the positive wire became red, showing that an acid had been 
evolved round that wire. ' ' 

Nicholson observed that the chemical decomposition took 
place between each pair of the metallic plates; that the sur¬ 
face of the zinc was oxydized; that the common salt with 
which the card had been impregnated was decomposed, and 
an efflorescence of soda deposited on the copper plate. He 
observed that the effect was increased by augmenting the 
number of plates; but that increasing or diminishing the 
thickness of the plates had no effect whatever. When he sub¬ 
stituted platinum wires for copper wires, oxygen gas was 
evolved from the positive wire, and hydrogen gas from the 
negative wire, in the exact proportions to constitute water; 
showing unequivocally that water was decomposed by the 
electrical-energy if the pile. When copper wires were used, 
and the water in the tube acidulated, metallic copper was 
gradually deposited on the negative wire. 
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These facts, and several others which it is unnecessary to Pa » 
state, were inserted by Mr Nicholson in his quarto journal. 

Similar experiments were made about the same time by Mr 
Cruikshanks, of Woolwich, and also by Ritter. It is needless 
to state the attempts of Cruikshanks to discover the acid and 
alkali which he conceived to be generated by the action of 
the pile, because his conjectures did not prove accurate; 
but he conferred a considerable benefit upon experimenters 
by substituting a trough of wood, lined with resinous cement 
and divided into cells, for the original pile of Volta. The 
plates of copper and zinc were at first soldered together, and 
inserted* into the trough at small intervals from each other, 
and these intermediate cells bemg filled with water impreg¬ 
nated with common salt, or still better, acidulated with sul¬ 
phuric, nitric, or muriatic acid. The two extremities of such 
a trough being connected by metallic wires, it is in a state of 
activity. 

It was soon observed, that the energy of such a trough did Farther im- 
not depend upon the extent of surface in which the copper pr0Ted ' 
and zinc plates touched each other; but upon the extent of 
surface of these plates in contact with the liquid. It was suf¬ 
ficient if the zinc and copper plates to .-ched each other in a 
single point, provided these plates were themselves plunged 
into the liquid, so that a copper plate should always be exactly 
opposite to a zinc plate in the same cell, without the two 
plates touching each other in any part: hence, instead of 
soldering the zinc and copper plates together, it was found 
sufficient to allow a small ribbon of copper to issue from the 
summit of each copper plate. This ribbon was soldered to 
the top of the zinc plate. A section of two such plates, 3 
is here represented, in which z is the zinc plate, and 
c the copper, while 3 represents the ribbon of copper 
by which the two plates are soldered together. The 
wooden trough was divided iuto cells, by cementing 
into it, at regular distances, as many plates of glass, 
or varnished wood, as there were plates of zinc and 
copper cemented together. The trough thus pre¬ 
pared, was filled with the liquid intended to act as a 
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conductor. The metallic plates were then slipped in, tak¬ 
ing care that all the zinc plates were turned the same way, 
and that each pair was separated from each other by the glass 
or wooden diaphragm which divided the trough into its vari¬ 
ous compartments. The 
figure in the margin re¬ 
presents a section of a 
small portion of such a 
trough, in which the mid- c 
die line in each trio re¬ 
presents the glass plates 
which divide the trough 
into different cells, while 
cz, &c., represent eight pairs of the cemented metallic plates 
slipped over the glass diaphragms, so that there is a zinc plate 
in every cell, exactly opposite to the corresponding copper 
plate; each a certain distance from the other.. The zinc 
plates are all turned the same way. At the extremities of 
the trough, there was a cell filled with tlie conductif^liquid, 
and containing only one metallic plate. The ek^Smity at 
which this plate was zinc constituted the positive $fra of the 
trough. The other extremity into the last trough of which a 
copper plate plunged was the negative extremity. There was 
usually a piece of wood fixed at each extremity of the trough, 
with a small hole in it for the introduction of a wire, in order 
to make the two extremities of the trough communicate with 
each other, which is necessary for bringing the trough into 
action. 

When the size of the metal plates is considerable, four 
inches square, for example, if the trough contains a consider¬ 
able number of*pairs, 50 or 100 for example, it becomes so 
heavy as to be almost unmanageable. To obviate this incon¬ 
venience, the troughs are now made of porcelain, and of such 
a Aze that each trough is divided into ten separate cells, by 
means of porcelain divisions in the 
trough. The figure in the mar¬ 
gin represents the surface of such 
a trough, viewed from above, e 
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c c, &c., represents {he different cells into which the trough H- 
is divided by the porcelain diaphragms introduced into trough. 

The ten pairs of plates belong¬ 
ing to each trough are properly 
screwed to a small rectangular 
piece of wood sufficiently strong 
to support them, as represented 
in the margin. The piece of 
wood to which the plates are 
screwed is well dried and then 
varnished, in order to be ren¬ 
dered a non-conductor of elec¬ 
tricity. . The plates are so 
screwed into the wood that a plate of zinc and a plate of cop¬ 
per can be introduced into the same cell at the requisite dis¬ 
tance, and exactly opposite to each other. These two plates 
communicate only by means of the conducting liquid into 
which they are plunged. 

A little reflection is sufficient to show that the energy of Zinc {Sates 
each pair of plates depends upon the extent of surface of the withcop-”* 
two metals exactly opposite to each other, and separated by fer ' 
the conducting surface. When a single ,plate of zinc is intro¬ 
duced into a trough, and a single plate of copper is placed 
opposite to it of exactly the same size, it is obvious that only 
one of the sides of the zinc plate, and one of the sides of the 
copper plate, exert their energy. The other sides of both 
plates are totally inefficacious. Now, it will be seen afterwards, 
that when such troughs are in activity, it is the zinc plate 
which is wasted and not the copper; but both sides of the 
zinc plate dissolve. Thus when the trough is constructed in 
the way now described, the consumption of the zinc is twice 
as great as its energy. To remedy this defect the copper 
plate is made to go round the zinc plate, so as to be opposite 
to it at a certain distance. By this contrivance the two sur¬ 
faces of the zinc are brought into action. This doubles the 
energy of the trough without much increasing the consump¬ 
tion of the zinc. This hist improvement was suggested by 
Dr Wollaston. 
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Part ii. Davy seems .to have been the first person who attempted to 
ascertain the effect produced by enlarging the size of the 
metallic plates. Foureroy, Vauquelin, and Thenard, had 
already shown that large plates answered much better than 
small ones for reddening and burning wires; and for pro¬ 
ducing those combustions which had been already obtained, 
by means of the common electric battery.* Davy employed 
a battery composed of 20 pairs of copper and zinc plates, each 
being a square of 13 inches to the side. When charged with 
pure water the effects were very trifling. Brine increased 
the action considerably. With weak nitric acid it was still 
farther augmented, being capable of heating to whiteness 
three inches of iron wire of an inch in diameter. He 
considered the increased effect from nitric acid as owing to 
the action of that acid on* the zinc plates of the, battery. 
When two small pieces of well-burnt charcoal, or a piece of 
charcoal and a metallic wire, were made to comffdete the circle 
in water, vivid sparks were perceived, gas was given out very 
plentifully, and the points of the charcoal appeared red hot in 
the fluid for some time after the contadtjWas made, and as 
long as this appearance existed, elastic fluid was generated 
with the noise of ebullition. Davy examined the gases pro¬ 
duced by means of gold wires and charcoal in water, alcohol, 
ether, sulphuric acid, and nitric acid, but it is unnecessary to 
state the results.! •> 

The firstjimportant step towards the determination of the 
chemical decompositions produced by the Voltaic battery was 
made by Hisinger and Berzelius, and an account of their 
experiments was published in the year 18034 When they 
employed iron wires and a dilute solution of sal ammoniac, 
they obtained hydrogen and oxide of iron. Concentrated 
ammonia, treated in the same way, gave hydrogen at the 
negative pole, and azote at the positive pole, while a little 
oxide of iron was dissolved. When the ammonia was diluted 
with water, the water alone was decomposed. Sulphate of 


* Ann. de Chimie, xxxix. 103. f Nicholson’s Jour. iii. 135. 
t Gehlen’s Journal der Chimie, i. 115. 
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ammonia, with excess of acid, gave hydrogen at the negative P»rt H . 
pole, and oxygen at the positive. Several alkaline and 
metallic salts were successively decomposed. Prussiate of 
ammonia gave at the positive pole prussiate of iron with an 
excess of oxide. 

% Common salt, decomposed by silver wires, gave at the posi¬ 
tive pole chlorine and chloride of silver, while the negative 
pole was surrounded by soda. Sulphate of potash, decomposed 
by leaden wires, gave peroxide of lead and (jxygen at the posi¬ 
tive pole, and hydrogen at the negative. 
v Hisinger and Berzelius remarked that the evolution of gas Coach*- 
continued a long time after the tubes were separated from the dn gwM Ht 
electric chain. From these, and many other experiments 
which it is needless to detail, they drew the following con¬ 
clusions :— 

1. When electricity tfaverses a liquid, the constituents of 
that liquid separate so that one set of them collect round the 
positive pole, and another set round the negative pole. 

2. The principles which collect round the same pole have 

a certain analogy with each other: to the negative side pass 
combustibles, alkalies, and earths: to the positive pole, oxygen, 
acids, and oxides. • * 

3. The relative quantity of decomposition in compound 
liquids is in proportion to the affinity of the components for 
each other, and to their points of contact with the conductors : 
lienee it may happen that the most dense compound only is 
decomposed, and that the one most divided is not at all. 

Thus, concentrated ammonia is easily decomposed; but when 
it is diluted with water, the aqueous fluid alone undergoes 
decomposition. 

4. The absolute quantity of decomposition is in proportion 
to tho quantity of electricity j and the quantity of electricity 
is in proportion to the extent of contact of the metals in the 
battery with the liquid conductors. 

5. The worse a conductor of electricity a liquid is, the more 
difficult it is to decompose it. 

6. The phenomena of decomposition are determined by 
(1.) The affinity of the constituents for the conductor as far 

■ x 
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Pwt It as they can enter into combination with it. (2.) By the 
reciprocal affinity of the constituents, when there are several. 
Thus when we decompose nitrei ammonia is formed. (3.) 
By the. cohesion of the new compound. 

7. Water is decomposed into hydrogen and oxygen, both 
of which are insoluble in water. This is the reason why the 
former is disengaged by the negative wire, and the latter by 
the positive. 

Sulphuric acid^gives sulphur at the negative pole, and 
oxygen at the positive. 

The neutral salts deposit their bases at the negative pol$ 
and their acids at the positive. 

We shall see afterwards how far these deductions agree 
with'Nvhat has been ascertained respecting these decomposi¬ 
tions by subsequent experimenters. 

ofEsvy'** was the state of our knowledge of the chemical action 

of the Voltaic battery when Davy’s celebrated paper on some 
chemical agencies of electricity appeared in the Philosophical 
Transactions for 1807. Experimenters had been embarrassed 
by the appearance of an acid and an alkali in their experiments, 
even when the purest distilled water was used,*ftnd various 
hypothesis had been started to account*for these appearances. 
Davy showed that these appearance? were owing to the exist¬ 
ence of common salt in the sufcstanc< 3 a»»employed to contain 
the water through which the electricity passed* Thus, when 
he emnkiycd-jtm agate tube, muriatic acidmnd soda were 
deposited; but, after the current had been allowed to pass for 
a considerable time, all the common salt in the agate was 
decomposed, and no more acid or alkali were now deposited. 

When animal or vegetable substances were employed to 
complete the communication, they supplied various salts, by 
the decomposition of which, alkaline bodies were collected 
round the negative pole, and acids round the positive. When 
glass was used to hold the water subjected to decomposition, 
jt was corroded, and supplied an alkali in abundance. When 
the water was rendered quite pure by repeated distillations at 
low temperatures, and was put into cups of pure gold, still 
the appearance of an acid and alkali at the two poles was just 
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* ♦ 
sensible: the acid was the nitric and the alkali ammonia. Pm*I t. 
Davy succeeded" in demonstrating that the formation of these 
bodies was owing to the combination of the azote of the atmo¬ 
sphere with the oxygen and hydrogen set at liberty by the 
decomposition of water. 

Having thus accounted for the appearance of the acids 
and bases at the two poles of the Voltaic battery, he showed 
that if the salt to be decomposed was in contact with the 
negative pole of the battery, the base of the salt was accumu¬ 
lated round that pole, while the acid appeared round the posi¬ 
tive pole, even though at a considerable distance, and that it 
might even be detected in its passage. He employed three 
glass tubes containing water, and united by filaments of well- 

washed amianthus moistened with distilled water. Thb two 

• 

extreme tubes contained each some common salt dissolved in 
the water, while in the intermediate tube was placed a solution 
of sulphate of silver. As soon a3 the circle was completed, 
soda began to appear in the negative tube, and chlorine in 
the positive tube. But the chlorine, in passing through the 
sulphate of silver in the intermediate tube, produced a heavy 
precipitate of chloride of silver, while the soda produced a 
light precipitate of oxide of silver T showing clearly that 
when the elements of the salt decomposed meet in their pas¬ 
sage bodies with which they form insoluble compounds, these 
compounds are immediately formed, and the elements of the 
salt are thus removed from the action of the battery. 

He showed that the acids and the bases which were thus 
transported by the electric currents were capable of passing 
through solutions of bodies for which they had a strong 
affinity. Solution of sulphate of silver was placed in the 
negative tube, water in the positive, and ammonia in the in¬ 
termediate tube, and a current of electricity from 150 pairs of 
plates of four inches diameter was made to pass through these . 
tubes. The sulphuric acid was collected round the positive 
pole, and must have therefore traversed the ammonia, for 
which it had a strong affinity. 

From these, and a multitude of other experiments which it 
is needless to state, Davy drew as a conclusion, that a current 
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li. of electricity, if sufficiently powerful, is capable of separating 
' - two bodies, however strong the affinity may be which they 
are united together. This it does by bringing each to the 
same kind of electricity, either positive or negative; the 
consequence of which will be that they will repel each other, 
and of course separate. This led him to infer that bodies 
having an affinity for each other, are in two opposite electrical 
states. And he made' many experiments to show that when 
acids and bases are brought into contact, and then separated, 
the acids are always negative, and the bases positive. 

This led him to suggest the well-known theory of chemical 
affinity, that bodies combine merely because they are in oppo¬ 
site states of electricity, and consequently, that chemical 
affinity is merely a case of electric attraction. This hypothesis 
requires us to admit that the electrical state of the atoms of 
bodies is permanent; and the subsequent investigations of 
succeeding electricians, especially of Mr Faraday, have given 
much probability to this opinion, which appeared at first sight 
inconsistent with the views of electricians, founded chiefly on 
the Leyden phial, which led to the notion that two bodies in 
different electrical states could not come in contact without 
mutually neutralizing oach other. Indeed, it seems to follow 
from Faraday’s investigations, that every atom of matter is 
surrounded with the same quantity of electricity. 

Davy examined likewise the two different theories respect¬ 
ing the origin of the energy of the Voltaic battefy, which at that 
time divided electricians •—1st. That of Fabroni, who ascribed 
it to the chemical decompositions which go on in the battery 
as long as it possesses any activity. Fabroni’s opinion was 
corroborated by a very ingenious set of experiments of Dr 
Wollaston.*—2d. That of Volta, who ascribed the whole 
energy of the battery to the electricity developed by the junc¬ 
tion of the pairs of metals; while the liquid interposed between 
each pair served merely as a vehicle to convey this electricity 
from one pair to another. Davy adopted the latter of the two 
views, and supported it by arguments which do not appear to 


* Phil. Trans. 1801, p. 427. 
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me tO’havejnuch weight; though I am not sure if I fully un- Part li. 
derstand thfflL At any rate, it would be improper to attempt 
to discuss^thc subject here; it will come under our review in 
a subsequent chapter. 

The views which Davy detailed in this paper led him to 
expect to make important chemical discoveries, by subjecting 
chemical compounds to the action of a powerful Voltaic 
battery. Nor were his hopes disappointed. In 1808, he decom¬ 
posed potash and soda, and showed that they were compounds 
of oxygen and two metals to which he 'gave the names of 
potassium and sodium.* He showed also that lime, barytes, 
strontian, and magnesia, were oxides of metals, to which he 
gave the names of calcium, barium, strontium, and magnesium.t 

The success of Davy seems to have stimulated Bonaparte, of The- 
who had shown a great partiality for Voltaic electricity from Gay-Lui- 
the very discovery of the pile by Volta. He offered a prize for sao- 
the greatest discovery that should be made in Voltaic electri¬ 
city, to be decided by the French Institute, and to be open 
for competition to men of science in every nation The prize 
was unanimously voted to Davy- for his great discovery of the 
constituents of the fixed alkalies and earths. He assigned a 
sum of money to be laid out in the construction of a magnificent 
Galvanic battery, which was intrusted to MM. Thenard and 
Gay-Lussac, in order to try whether additional discoveries 
of the same nature with those of Da\ y might not be made. 

It consisted of six hundred pairs of copper and zinc plates, ’ 
each not much less than three feet square. In the year 1811, 
these philosophers published a work in two volumes, entitled 
Recherch.es Physico-Chimiques, in which they consigned the 
result of their experiments with the great battery, and likewise 
on the preparation and properties of potassium and sodium, on 
the decomposition of boracic acid, on fluoric, muriatic, and 
oxymuriatic acid, on the chemical actions of light, and on the 
analysis of vegetable and animal bodies. This is one of the 
most valuable contributions ever made to chemistry, and con¬ 
tained *new views and new experiments, which enabled Davy 
to overturn the received opinions respecting the constitution 

* Phil. Trans. 1808, p. 1. f Phil. Trans. 1808, p. 338. 
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of muriatic acid and chlorine, and thus to constitute a new 
era in chemistry. They constructed both a battery with large 
plates and one with small, investigated with much sagacity the 
causes which affected their energy, and pointed out a method 
of measuring that energy by means of the quantity of water 
decomposed in a given time. 

Though these experiments led to new and important facts 
respecting the mode of action of the battery, they were not so 
fortunate as to make any important chemical discovery by the 
use of either battery. Nor is this to bo wondered at, as Davy 
had already, by the munificence of the subscribers to the 
Royal Institution, been put in possession of a magnificent 
battery of 1200 pairs of zinc and copper plates, each four 
inches square, anti had found that the loss of electricity when 
it was in action was so great fiom dissipation, that its powers 
were very little superior to those of the much smaller batteries 
already in use. it was iinpossil le to walk across the room 
when this immense battery was in action, without being 
stunned by perpetual shocks. 

After the great discoveries of Davy, and of Thenard and 
Gay-Lussac, little, comparatively speaking, remained to be 
reaped by succeeding experimenters: hence, after 1812, the 
zeal of electricians began to cool, and, if we except some 
papers by Davy, and some decompositions, such as that of 
silica, by Berzelius, and of alumina, glucina, and yttria, by 
^Wohler, and of zireonia, by Berzelius, few contributions either 
to electricity or chemistry were made in the way of decompo¬ 
sition for ten or eleven years. It may be proper, however, to 
notice the dry piles of Do Luc and Zamboni, because they are 
not entirely without their use. 

When the common Voltaic pile is used it speedily loses its 
energy by the liquid in which the cards were soaked becoming 
dry. In 1803, Hachette and Desormes replaced this liquid 
by a magma of starch dissolved in water to the thickness of 
stiff jelly, in order to try whether, when thus prepared, the 
pile would not retain its energy longer. In 1809, De Luc 
contrived a pile which apparently was without any liquid. It 
consisted of olates of zinc and oaner. gilded on o^e sV> n-'v 
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laid above each other, the zinc being in contact with the r«rt if. 
gilded side # of tlie paper. The moisture in the paper was 
sufficient to charge the pile, and it continued to act till the 
whole of this moisture was dissipated. In 1812, Zamboni 
made some improvements in Dc Luc’s column. lie piled up, 
as De Luc had done, several thousand /me plates and discs 
of paper, and pressed them strongly together: one side of 
the paper was covered by* tin foil and the other by a very 
thin crust of black oxide of manganese, rubied up with a 
mixture of flour and milk The humidity of the p tper, as in 
De Luc’s pile, was sufficient to main*am the circulation of the 
electricity, which, in consequent 1 ! of the badness of the paper 
as a conductor, is not so energetic n ordinary piles. It 

gives sparks to the condense*^ but inner can obtain with 

such a pile either cliemici 1 decompositions or the reddening of 
wires, in consequence of the slov ness of the circulation of the 
electricity in comparison of its motion in the common Voltaic 
pile. When the humidity of the paper is dissipated, Zamboni’s 
pile, like that oi DeLuc,lo9esall its action. I haveseen acouple 
of them keep a pendulum in motion for more than a month. 

About the year 1820, the science of electricity, pursued 
with so much ardour for several j cat's in consequence of the 
discoveries of Davy, became in a great measure stationary. 

But in the month of July of that year, Professor John Chris- 
tian CErsted, of Copenhagen, guided by theoretical views w Inch 
he had published twenty years before, announced that th# 
magnetic needle placed at a little distance from a wire joining 
the two extremities of an active Voltaic battery, was affected 
in this manner:—If placed above or below the ware, it placed 
itself at right angles to it, the north pole pointing in one 
direction when the needle was above, and in the opposite 
direction when it was below. When placed on the right side 
of the wire it dipped in one direction, and when placed on the 
left side it dipped in the opposite direction, so as always to 
keep itself at right angles to the wire. The direction of the 
north pole is one way or the other, according to the direction 
that the positive electricity moves in the wire.* 

* Aqnals of Philosophy, xvi. 273, 375. 
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Part ix. This important discovery drew the attention of men of 
science, and was followed by as active and as successful a 
series of experiments and discoveries, as followed the invention 
of the Voltaic pile by Volta, or the decomposition of the fixed 
alkalies by Davy. Tho first person who took the field was 
ffewa of, M. Ampere. In a series of memoirs, the first of which appeared 
impere. ver y goon a f| cr CRrsted’s discovery became known to him,* he 
laid the foundation of electro-dyftamics, a branch of science 
including all the phenomena of electricity in motion. In this 
memoir he reduced the phenomena observed by (Ersted to two 
principal facts. lie showed that the electro-dynamical force 
exists equally in all parts of the conducting wire, as well as in 
• the pile. To explain why the needle points different ways, 
according as it is placed above the pile or by the side of the 
conducting w ire, he indicated this general law, which determines 
the position of the needle in every particular case:—Supposethe 
electricity to move from the positive pole of the pile to the 
negative pole: suppose a man to make part of the circuit, so 
that the current enters by his feet and passes out by his head, 
the needle will point towards his left hand. 

In this valuable memoir he pointed out the importance of 
rolling the conducting v, ire into helices or spirals, in order to 
increase the effect. This led afterwards to the formation of 
galvanometers, consisting of magnetic needles poised freely, 
and surrounded by wires, coated with silk thread to prevent 
contact, and twisted into spirals. 

In the same paper he showed that two wires through which 
electrical currents were moving, attracted each other if the 
currents were moving in the same direction, but repelled each 
other if tho currents were moving in oppositojtiiiections. He 
gives his ideas respecting the property of magnets, which he 
refers to electrical currents circulating round molecules on 
planes perpendicular to their axes. He conceives that in tile 
terrestrial globe there are electrical currents in planes, per¬ 
pendicular to that of the dipping needle, and consequently 
moving from east to west& 


* Ann. de Chim. et de Phys. xv. 59, 170. 
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Soon after, he announced to the Academy of Sciences that Part l j. 
the action of the terrestrial globe has a tendency to bring the r ~ 

plane or moveable portion of a conductor of an active Voltaic 
pile into a position perpendicular to the dipping needle. 

In 1822 he reduced the attractions and repulsions of electri¬ 
cal currents to calculation.* Ilis object was to show that all 
the facts relative to the mutual action of two magnets, a Voltaic 
conductor and a magnet, or two conductors, might be referred 
to a single cause, consisting in a force sometimes attractive, 
sometimes repulsive, between infinitely small portions of what 
he called electric currents, always acting in the direction of 
the line which joins their middle. He admits that the action 
of this force is not a mere function of the distance; but depends 
also on the angles which determine the respective position of 
two infinitely small portion's of the electric currents of the line 
which joins their ceutres. Ampere concluded from his experi¬ 
ments, and observations, that electricity and magnetism were 
identical; or, in other words, that magnets owed their peculiar 
properties to electric currents passing through them. 

M. Arago had observed that the metallic conductor of an 
active Voltaic pile attracts iron filings, and possesses all the 
properties of a magnet, w hatever be the metal of which it is 
composed.! He observed that if a copper wire be wound A , "P ,ral 
spirally round a gla^s tube, and then made to unite the‘two municate* 
poles of a galvanic pile, if a steel needle be introduced into 
the inside of the tube, it is instantly converted into a magnet." 

If the needle be left too long in the tube, the magnetic pro¬ 
perties are again weakened or even destroyed. The best way 
is to hold the needle in the hand, and introduce it about half 
way into the tube, and then withdraw it: the magnetic virtue 
will be acquired as completely as if it had been wholly within 
the tube. If common electricity be made to pass along the 
spiral conducting wire, the needle is equally converted into a 
magnet. 

M. De la Rive fixed two small plates of zinc and copper 
beside each other, and attached them to apiece of cork. The 

Ann. de Chim. et de Phys. xx. 398. t Ibid. xv. 93. 
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two plat* were connected together by a brass wire woynd into 
a spiral. When this little apparatus was placed on the surface 
of an acid liquid, the plate being undermost and allowed to 
float at pleasure, it arranged itself into the magnetic meridian 
in consequence of the polarity of the spiral wire. 

Next to the discoveries of Professor CErsted, those of Mr 
Faraday on electro-magnetism* are by far the most important. 
He first observed that the position of the magnetic needle, with 
respect to the conducting wire, greatly modified the effects 
produced. He ascertained that the apparent attraction of the 
needle on one side, and its consequent repulsion on the other, 
did not occur under all circumstances; but that according as 
the wire was placed nearer to or farther from the pivot of the 
needle, attractions or repulsions were produced on the same 
side of the wire. When the wire is made to approach perpen¬ 
dicularly towards one pole of the needle, the pole will pass off 
on one side in that direction which the attraction and repul¬ 
sion at the extreme point of the pole would give; but if the 
wire be continually made to approach the centre of motion by 
either the one or the other side of the needle, the tendency to 
m*e in the other direction diminishes. It then becomes null, 
and the needle is quite indifferent to the wire; and ultimately 
the motion is reversed, and the needle powerfully endeavours 
to pass the opposite way. 

From these facts, Mr Faraday concluded that the cgntre of 
magnetic action or the true pole of the needle is not placed at 
its extremity, but in its axis at a little distance from the ex¬ 
tremity and towards the middle,—that this point has a ten¬ 
dency to revolve round the wire, and necessarily therefore the 
wire round the point. And as the same effects in the opposite 
direction take place with the other pole, Mr Faraday concluded 
1 that each pole had the power of acting on the wire by itself, 
and not as any part of the needle or as connected with the 
opposite pole. The attractions and repulsions, he viewed 
merely as exhibitions of the revolving motion in different parts 
of the circle. 

* They will be found in the 12th volume' of the Journal of the Royal 
Institution. 
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After many unsuccessful attempts, Mr I^graday at 
last succeeded in verifying the existence of this re¬ 
volving motion by the following ingenious apparatus. 
A small quantity of mercury was, put into the bottom 
of the tube A, (see fig. in the margin,) closed below 
with a cork, and a small magnet, b, was passed 
A through the cork, and mqde to project above the sur¬ 
face of the mercury. A piece of clean copper wire, 
c, was taken about two inches in length, and amalga¬ 
mated at both ends. A small loop is formed at one 
end, by w hich it was suspended from a wire, passing 
through a cork iu the upper extremity of the tube, 
and terminating in another loop. This gave the 
copper wire free motion. It was of such a length, that the 
moveable end just dipped into the mercury. The mercury 
was now connected with one of the poles of a galvanic battery 
by means of the magnet, while the wire at the top of the tube 
was connected with the other pole. The moveable copper 
wire immediately began to revolve round the magnetic pole, 
and continued to do so as long as the contact continued. On 
bringing the magnetic pole from the centre of motion to fte 
side of the wire, there was neither attraction nor repulsion; 
but the wire endeavoured to pass off in a circle, still leaving 
the pole for its centre, and that either on one side or the other, 
according to circumstances. 

All the directions of the motion are reducible to two. When 
a current of electricity passes through the wire, the north pole 
rotates in ope direction, and the south pole in the other. Sup¬ 
pose the extremity of the moveable wire (lipping into the mer¬ 
cury to be negative, then the motion is in the same direction 
as that of the hands of a watch, if we suppose the watch lying 
with its face corresponding with the surface of the mercury in 
the tube. If the lower point of the moveable wire be positive, 
the revolution takes place in the contrary direction. If the 
wire be made fast, and the magnetic pole be made to revolve 
round, the motion is similar and in the same direction. 

This first simple arrangement was varied exceedingly by 
Mr Faraday and other persons, and a great variety of pieces 
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Part II. of appai|jtus contrived to exhibit the revolutions of magnetic 
poles round conducting wires, or rather indeed of conducting 
wires round magnetic poles.* Many curious and amusing 
exhibitions have been the result, though very little has been 
added to Mr Faraday’s original and important discovery. 

We are indebted to Mr Snow Harrist for a set of experi¬ 
ments on the magnetic enprgy of different metals, by which 
they are made to rotate by the action of a rotatory horse-shoe 
magnet. The following table exhibits this energy 
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•ilver. 

223 

copper. 
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lead. 

mercury. 

timony. jraercury. 
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39 
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20 
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Mr Barlow has endeavoured to show that the earth receives 
its magnetism from electricity by induction.^ j 

Mr Fox has shown that the intensity of terrestrial maaftietSth 
varies slightly according to the different seasons of the year.§ 
Mr Faraday, in 1831, ascertained that electee currents are 
produced by magnets. || / 

I ought to have mentioned, that Biot and Savart demon- 
stilted, as early as f 1820, the law according to which the 
attraction or repulsion of. two electrical currents diminishes 
as the distance increases. They showed that it decreases 
exactly in proportion to the distance.^ 

Mr Faraday had tried whether a magnet might not be made 
to rotate round its axis, but could not succeed. •' Ampere showed 
that the reason was, that in Faraday’s method of operating 
the current neither passed in the magnet nor in tire portion of 
the conductor that was solidly attached to it. By rectifying 
the apparatus lie caused the magnet to rotate with great 
velocity.** 

* These, it would not suit the limited views of the author of this very 
short sketch, to describe here. A considerable number of them will be 
seen figured and described in Mr Watkins’ Popular Sketch of Electro- 
magnetism and Blectro,dynamiti\ published in 1828, Taylor, London. - 
f Phil. Trans. 1831,J}. 85. t Ibid. p. 99. § Ibid. p. 199. 

|| Ibid. 1832. 'p. 1 QiiW; 1 Ann. de Chim. et de Phys. xv. 232. 

** Ibid, xxii. 389. 
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...^Davy made an important experiment to show that JJje action Part ir. 
oFmagnets on conductors, or of conductors upon other con¬ 
ductors, was entirely owing to the attractions and repulsions of 
the electric current—the matter of which the magnets or 

h conductors were composed, not contributing any thing to. the 
effect.* When the great battery of the London Institution, 
consisting of 2000 double plates of zinc and copper, was 
charged, and the poles connected by charcoal, an arc of elec¬ 
trical light, varying from 1 to 4 inches, was obtained, of such 
intensity that the eye could not support the glare. When a 
magnet was presented to this arc of light, it underwent the 
same action as a moveable metallic conductor would have 
done; that is to say, it was attracted or repelled according to 
the pole presented, regard being had to the direction of the 
electric current. 

About the year 1824, M. Afrago discovered that when plates Rotation 
of copper and other substances are set in rapid rotation be-„e t “ ,nBS * 
neath a magnetized needle, they cause it to deviate from its 
direction, and finally drag it along with them. This curious 
fact was repeated and verified by Messrs Herschell and 
Babbage in the year 1825. These gentlemen then inoun^d 
a powerful compound horse-shoe magnetfcapable of lifting 20 
pounds, in such a manner, as to receive a rapid rotation about 
its axis of symmetry placed vertically, the line joining the 
poles being horizontal and the poles upwards. A circular 
disc of copper, 6 inches in diameter, and 0-85 inch thick, was 
suspended centrally over it by a silk thread without torsion, 
just capable of supporting it. A sheet of paper properly 
stretched was interposed, and no sooner was the magnet set in 
rotation than the copper commenced revolving in the same 
direction, at first slowly, but with a velocity gradually and 
steadily accelerating. The motion of the magnet being re¬ 
versed, the velocity of the copper was gradually destroyed; it 
rested for an instant, and then immediately commenced revolv¬ 
ing in the opposite direction. This alteration of direction 
might be repeated at pleasure. 


* Phil. Trans. 1821, p. 425. 
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ftatii. The rate of rotation was not diminished by interposing bc- 
tween the copper and the revolving magnet plates of paper, 
glass, wood, copper, tin, sine, lead, bismuth, or antimony. 
But it was greatly diminished when the substance interposed 
was iron. One sheet of tin plate reduced the rate of rota¬ 
tion to about }th part, and two sheets almost destroyed it 
altogether. 

When discs of other metals were substituted for copper, 
they were found also capable of being made to rotate, though 
with different degrees of rapidity. The order of the different 
metals, and the in l ensity of the force of each, that of copper 
being reckoned 1, was as follows:— 


Copper . • . 

1'urcc. 

1 

Zinc . 

0-90 

Tin 

0 47 

Lead . 

. 0*25 

Antimony . 

0-11 

Bismuth 

0-01 

Wood 

0-00 


When these discs were cut with a pair of scissors in various 
radii, stretching from the circumference nearly to the centre, 
the force was greatly weakened; but it was nearly restored 
again by soldering these intervals with any metal whatever. 

Silver was found to hold a high rank among the metals, and 
gold a very low one. Mercury lies between antimony and 
bismuth. The only other substance in which any traces of 
magnetism has been perceived* besides the metals, is charcoal 
in that curious state in which it is deposited at a red heat from 
.■coal gas, lining the retorts and rendering them gradually 
useless. 

Copper revolving produced no effect upon copper. It was 
always necessary, in order that motion should be produced, 
that one of the bodies should be a magnet. It is obvious from 
this that magnetism is introduced into copper, and the other 
metals simply by induction. Messrs Babbage and Herachdll 
have explained in a very ingenious manner, how in consequence 
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of this magnetism by ihduction, the rotation produced in these Chap, t . 
experiments may be explained.* 

These experiments have been repeated, and some interest¬ 
ing new facts discovered concerning such rotations by Mr 

Snow Harris.t 

* • 

I consider it unnecessary to continue this historical sketch 
any farther. The numerous and important facts respecting 
electro-magnetism which have been ascertained within these 
few years, could hardly be understood without entering into 
details which will come in better in a subsequent chapter of 
this work. But it would be unpardonable not to mention the 
important labours of Faraday, wi ir h have thrown so much 
light upon almost every department of electricity, which 
have corrected so many mistakes, qnd determined so many first 
principles. These have been consigned in fourteen memoirs, 
published successively in the Philosophical Transactions be¬ 
tween the years 1832 and 1839, both inclusive-^ 


CHAPTER i. 

GENERAL PRINCIPLES. 


There are some properties of bodies, so essential (so to 
speak) to their existence, that we can scarcely conceive them 
to be wanting without destroying the body altogether. Thus 
gold is extended and possessed of weight. Nor can we conceive 
this metal to exist at all if we were to suppose it to be deprived* 
of extension. There are other properties not so essential to 
the existence of bodies. They may be wanting, or they may 

* Phil. Trans. 1825, p. 467. See also valuable experiments on the 
same subject by Mr Christie, Ibid. p. 497. 

,+ Phil. Trans. 1831, p. 497. 

t Ibid. 1832, pp. 125, 163 ; 1833, pp. 23,507, 675 ; 1834, pp. 55, 77, 
425; 1885, pp. 41, 263; 1838, pp. 1, 79, 83, 125. 
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P«rt H. be present, without altering the nature of the body in which 
they occasionally reside. Lead is not always fluid; but it 
may be rendered fluid by heating it sufficiently. Iron does 
not always point to the north, but it may be made to do so by 
communicating magnetism to it, arid. then suspending it, so 
that it is at liberty to turn freely in every direction. Glass 
has not always the property of drawing light bodies to it, and 
then repelling them again. But if we rub it with the dry and 
j| warm hand, or still better, if we rub it with a piece of leather 
covered over with an amalgam of zinc and tin, it acquires this 
property. 

Eiwtiicai l. Thus glass, and many other bodies, acquire by friction a 
whut. ,t e ’ property which they did not possess before—the property of 
alternately attracting and repelling light bodies. Now this is 
the property which is distinguished by the name of electricity. 
It was first observed in amber, to which the Greeks gave the 
name of r,Xs*rgo?: hence the term electricity. 

2. If wc make the excited tube approach the cheek, we 
have a sensation resembling the application of a cobweb to 
the cheek. 

3. Jf <we make our finger approach within a small distance 
Tins spark, of the rubbed tube, we hear a snap, and a spark passes between 

the tube and the finger. Iu the dark, the glass tube appears 
covered with a bluish light. 

When glass or any other substance has thus acquired the 
property of attracting light bodies, it is said to be excited. 

4. What is the cau'.e of the new properties induced in these 
oodies by friction P We are altogether ignorant of it; though 
a variety of hypothetical explanations have been advanced. 
Some have ascribed the new properties to the agency of a 

peculiar fluid, existing in all bodies, and called the electrical 
fluid; but not sensible till it either accumulates beyond the 
usual quantity, or till it becomes actually deficient. Others 
suppose the existence of two distinct fluids, which they endow 
with certain properties to enable them to explain the electrical 
phenomena. While a third set deny the existence of an elec¬ 
tric fluid altogether, and consider the attractions and repulsions 
as mere properties induced into matter. Whatever the cause 
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of these new properties may be, we may distinguish it, although Chap, i, 
unknown, by applying to it the term electricity. 

5. Glass, sulphur, sealing-wax, resins, gums, silk, wool, 
hair, and even paper and wood, if well dried, may he excited 
by friction; but when we attempt to excite a piece of metal 
by the same process, we find it impossible to succeed. It was 
supposed at first, that metals were incapable of being excited 
by friction, and on this account all substances were divided 
into two classes, namely, electrics and non-electrics —the firsf 
consisting of those bodies which may be excited by friction, the electric*, 
second of those that cannot. But it was afterwards ascertained, 

that metals do not want the power of being excited by friction; 

but they are unable to retain the electricity after they have 

obtained it. If we place a plate of metal upon a cake of sealing- 

wax or gum lac, and rub it with the fur of a cat, we shall find Excitation. 

upon examining it in the usual way, thattit has become excited. 

Bodies thus supported on electrics, are said to be insulated, insulation. 
Insulation must always be attended to when we wish to induce 
any electricity in metallic bodies. Coulomb has shown that the 
best insulator is gum lac. Glass in order to insulate should be 
varnished; if not, it does not insulate except in dry weather. 

A silk thread in order to insulate shoifld be of some length. 

Even the friction of fluids upon solid bodies is sufficient to 
excite them. Mercury shaken in the inside of a glass tube 
electrifies the tube. If a wooden vessel containing mercury 
be cemented on the top of a glass receiver, and the receiver 
be exhausted by means of an air-pump, the mercury is driven 
by the atmosphere through the pores of the wood, and falls in 
a shower into the receiver, striking against its sides. The jar 
by this shower of mercury is excited. In like manner, we can 
excite glass by blowing on it with a pair of bellows. Whether 
two gases produce electricity when they rub. against each other, 
as is' the case when two opposite currents of air cross each 
other, has not been determined. But analogy renders the thing 
very probable. In this way probably is induced part of the 
electricity which almost always exists in the atmosphere, and 
which occasions so many important meteorological phenomena. 

6. An excited body attracts and repels light bodies at a 
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• ’Part II. distance—nor is the effect prevented by interposing a solid 
body. Thus, if we suspend within a glass jar, a small ball 
composed of the pith of elder, about the tenth part of an inch- 
in diameter, by a fine silk thread, it will be attracted to tin 
excited glass tube placed on the outside of the jar. 

Conductor* 7, The reason why some bodies are easily excited by fries ■ 
conductors, tion, while others cannot, depends upon the facility with which 
electricity is capable of moving through them. Through the 
^former it moves very slowly or not at all—but through the latter 
it moves with great facility. The former are non-conductors or 
bad conductors of electricity; the latter are good conductors. 

Metals and charcoal, water and all liquids (oils excepted), 
are good conductors. Melted wax and tallow are good con¬ 
ductors; but these bodies, while solid, conduct very badly. 
The flame of alcohol and ice are good conductors. 

Glass, resins, gums, sealing-wax, silk, sulphur, precious 
stones, oxides, air, and all gases, are non-conductors, or at 
least very bad conductors. 

If a conductor, how long soever it may be, be brought in 
contact (by one extremity) with an excited non-conductor, it 
instantly takes a portion of the electricity from the non-con¬ 
ductor. Indeed, if the conductor be in communication with 
the earth, the whole accumulated electricity will soon pass 
along the conductor, and be dissinjted in the earth; so that 
we shall not be able to find any traiR of electricity either in 
the non-conductor or conductor. But if the conductor be 
insulated, by suspending it from silk strings, for example, or 
supporting it by cylinders of gum lac, it will become excited 
as well as the non-conductor; and the electricity will pass 
along the whole of it, so that the extremity farthest removed 
from the fcxeited electric will exhibit the pbenonfeia of electri¬ 
city to*as great an extent as the extremity nearest the excited 
electric. Suppose an iron or copper rod twenty or thirty feet 
in length to be suspended on silk strings, and that an excited 
glass tube be placed in contact with one extremity of it, the 
other extremity will immediately exhibit all the usual pheno¬ 
mena of an excited body. But if we substitute a rod of glass 
or. sealing-wax in place of the metallic rod, it will not exhibit 
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any sensible electricity at the remote end, even although its Chap. 1, 
length should not exceed a few inches. 

If we suspend a small pith ball by a slender metallic wire, 
and touch it with an excited glass tube, we shall find that it 
will not*retain the communicated electricity an instant; but if 
the pith ball be suspended by a silk thread, it will retain the 
electricity communicated to it by an excited glass tube for a 
considerable time, if the day be dry, and the air clear, when 
the trial is made. 

Dry air is a non-conductor, but moist air is a conductor: 
hence the reason that electrical experiments do not succeed in 
rainy or'foggy weather. We may, however, in general suc¬ 
ceed in producing electrical phenomena whatever be the state 
of the atmosphere, if we take care to dry all the substances 
which we employ, and keep them dry by bringing them into 
the neighbourhood of a good fire; or by covering them with 
a thin coating of tallow, which keeps the moisture at such a 
distance that we may charge a Leyden jar, as usual, even in 
a very moist atmosphere. If we use the tallow, we must be¬ 
ware of such a heat as would melt it, for, becoming a conductor 
by fusion, all electric action would be destroyed. This fire 
has the effect* also, by raising the temperature of the a|r, of 
increasing its dryness, and thus preventing it from carrying 
off the electricity so rapidly as it would otherwise do. 

8. Electricity docs not alter the bulk of bodies. The bulk Electricity 

. . does not hi- 

of a piece of metal is not increased by charging it with elec- ter the bulk 
tricity, nor does the bulk of a glass tube, or stick of sealing- of bodies * 
wax, alter when it is excited, except so far as the friction may 
increase the temperature of the body. 

Neither is the nature of the electricity altered by the tem¬ 
perature of the body which contains it. An electric spark 
drawn from tee does not feel cold , nor does a spark fe& hot 
when drawn from red hot iron.. Dufay was of opinion, that 
a spark drawn from a living body was more painful, and com¬ 
municated a much more burning sensation, than when drawn 
from dead matter. 

9. Electricity moves through conducting bodies with such **j^£jj* 
rapidity, that no interval of time whatever can be perceived 
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during th,e transit, how long soever it may be. Dr Watson, 
and several other members of the Royal Society, made an 
electric charge pass through a wire, extending more than two 
miles, or 12,276 feet. One gentleman held a charged Leyden 
jar in one hand, and the extremity of the wire in the other. 
Another gentleman held the other extremity of the wire in 
one hand, and with the other hand brought a short iron rod 
in contact with the knob of the Leyden phial. The conse¬ 
quence was a discharge of electricity, and both the gentlemen 
received the shock at the same instant of time. So that 
electricity passes over a circuit of two miles instantaneously, 
or at least in an interval of time too short to be noticed.* 
Indeed in one of Dr Watson’s experiments the circuit through 
which the electricity passed was nearly six miles in length, yet 
no sensible interval of time was taken up by it in this long 
extent through which it had to pass. 

Mr Wheatstone repeated Dr Watson’s experiments in a 
different and more refined nanner, and though he did not 
succeed in determining the velocity, he concluded from his 
experiments that electricity moves through conducting bodies 
with a velocity greater than that of light, and consequently 
not $}ower than 200,0G0 miles in a seeond.f * 

10. It has been found tliat bodies cannot be made to retain 
electricity in the vacuum of an air-pump. The electricity 
flies off as fast as it is evolved, so that no substance can be¬ 
come charged: .hence it is obvious that the presence of dry 
air is necessary to prevent the electricity of excited bodies 
from being dissipated. It is commonly supposed that air pro¬ 
duces this effect by the pressure which it exerts upon the sur¬ 
face of the excited body. But it is much more natural to 
ascribe % to the state of electricity which the surrounding 
atmosphere acquires. It has been demonstrated by the experi¬ 
ments of Mr Canton, and Lord Stanhope, that the air sur¬ 
rounding an excited body acquires the same kind of electricity * 
with the body itself. The intensity of this electricity of the 
air diminishes inversely, as the square of the distance: hence 

' * Phil. Trans. 1747, p.49; 1748, p. 401. 


f Ibid. 1834,"p. 583. 
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at a small distance from the excited body it becomes insenai- Chap. I. 
ble. Now, as electricities of the same kind repel each other, 
it is obvious that the electricity of the air surrounding an 
excited body will repel the electricity of the excited body; 
and this repulsion being the same on all sides, it must have the 
effect of preventing the electricity of the excited body from 
being dissipated. When this repulsive force is withdrawn 
there is nothing to oppose the repulsive force which the par¬ 
ticles of electricity exert against each other: hence they must 
be immediately dissipated. 

11. If we suspend two small pith balls, by means of very -Two kindi 
slender wires, from a stick of sealing-wax, and rub the wax city, 
with a dry woollen cloth, the t >vo balls will repel each other. 

If we suspend another pith ball, by a slender wire from a stick 
of sealing-wax, and rub it also with a dry woollen cloth, this 
pith ball, if brought near the two former, will also be repelled. 
by them. If we suspend the pith balls by slender wires from 
dry glass tubes, and rub the tubes with dry woollen cloth,- the 
result will be the same—all the pith balls will repel each 
other. But if we suspend a small pitli ball, by a slender wire 
from a glass tube, and another in a similar way from a stick 
of sealing-wax', and make the two balls approach, after having 
rubbed the glass tube and the stick of sealing-wax, the pith 
balls, instead of repelling, will attract each other. 

Hence it is obvious that the electricity excited in glass is 
different from that excited in sealing-wax: since bodies having 
the electricity of glass, attract those having the electricity of 
sealing-wax; while bodies having each, either the electricity 
of glass, or of sealing-wax, repel each other. M. Dufay, the 
discoverer of this most important fact, distinguished these two 
electricities by the names of vitreous and resinous, mom the 
two substances in which he first perceived them. Dr Franklin t 
afterwards termed them positive and negative electricities, and Po»itiTcaml • 
'these terms have come into general use. "egatiw. 

Bodies charged with the same kind of electricity, whether 
positive or negative, repel each other; but bodies charged 
with different electricities attract each other. Bodies charged 
with positive electricity, repel bodies charged with positive 
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p>rt H- electricity, and attract bodies charged with negative electri¬ 
city. Bodies charged with negative electricity, repel bodies 
charged with negative electricity, and attract bodies charged 
with positive electricity. 

Friction 12. When two substances capable of being excited, are 

B iwtrinUiM. rubbed against each other, both' acquire electricity, but each 
is charged with a different kind. One becomes positively 
electrified, and the other negatively. This law holds univer¬ 
sally; but what kind of electricity each substance acquires 
depends upon the substance against which it is rubbed. For 
Example, if we rub dry woollen cloth against smooth glass, it 
acquires negative electricity, while the glass becomes positively 
electrified. But if we rub woollen cloth against rough glass, 
it acquires positive electricity, while the glass is charged with 
negative electricity. The following table contains a number 
of electric substances arranged in such a way, that when they 
are rubbed against each other, the substance first in the list 
becomes positively, and the substance below it negatively 
electrified:— 


1 Fur of a cat, 

2 Smooth glass, 

3 Woollen cloth, 

4 Feathers, 

5 Wood, 


6 Paper, 

7 Silk, 

8 Lac, 

9 Bough glass, 
10 Sulphur. 


The fur of a cat acquires positive electricity against what 
substance soever it be rubbed. Sulphur acquires negative 
electricity against whatever substance it be rubbed. Feathers 
acquire negative electricity when rubbed against the fur of a 
cat, smooth glass, or woollen“cloth; but they acquire positive 
electricity when rubbed against wood, paper, silk, lac, rough 
glass, and sulphur. The same observation applies to every 
substance in the table. It assumes negative electricity when 
rubbed against any substance pbove it in the table, and pbsi- 
tive electricity when rubbed against any substance below in. 
gESl* 13 . when an insulated conductor is brought into the 
tion. neighbourhood of an insulated charged conductor, its electri- 
* city undergoes a new arrangement. The end of it next the 
excited conductor assumes a state of electricity opposite to 
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tjjat of the excited conductor; while the farther extremity Chap. i. 
assumes the same kind of electricity. Suppose a conductor 
charged with positive electricity: the end of the insulated 
conductor next it becomes negative, and the end farthest off 
positive; and intermediate between these two points, there 
occurs a place where neithea positive nor negative electricity 
can be perceived. This place is called the neutral point. 

This is the reason why light bodies are attracted by excited 
electrics. They acquire the opposite electricity, and of course 
are attracted. When they touch the excited electric, they 
acquire the same kind of electricity which it has, and conse¬ 
quently are repelled. This electricity they speedily lose by 
coming in contact with conductors connected with the earth. 

They are again attracted, again repelled; and these alternate 
attractions and repulsions conlinue till the electricity of the 
excited body is dissipated. 

14. Though friction is the usual way of producing electri- Electricity 
city, yet it is evolved in many other ways.. It has been ascer- fusion,heat, 
tained that when bodies are melted and allowed to congeal P™“ ure > 
again, they frequently become electric. It has been found 
that some bodies become electric by pressure. There are 
several mineral bodies, the most remarkable among which is 
the tourmalin , that acquire marked electric properties when 
their temperature is elevated a certain number of degrees; 
which properties they lose again when they are allowed to 
cool. Few chemical combinations or decompositions take place 
without evolving electricity. Finally, Volta has shown that 
when two metals (supposing both insulated) are placed in 
contact and then separated, Irnth give signs of electricity; the 
one being always positively, and the other negatively elec¬ 
trified. 

JBut the most important of all the methods of evolving 
electricity hitherto discovered, is that by which it fe produced 
in the Voltaic pile, a full account of which will be given in a 
subsequent chapter. At first it was considered that Voltaic 
electricity differed in its nature from electricity evolved by 
friction; but Dr Wollaston, in a set of experiments contrived* 
with much sagacity, showed that both electricities were 
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p ¥* * * § n- gimilar, being capable of producibg the same effects. i|o 
proved also that the evolution of both electricities wag owing 
to chemical action.* The subject was taken up by Mr 
Faraday in the third series of his Researches on Electricity , and 
he showed, by a copious induction, the identity of electricity 
derived from different sources; .namely, Voltaic electricity, 
common electricity, thermo-electricity, and animal electri¬ 
city, and pointed out at the same time in what the apparent 
differences between them consists.f Mr Faraday showed 
likewise that the same absolute quantity of electricity produces 
the same effect upon a galvanometer, $ whatever be its inten¬ 
sity. He showed also, that the chemical decompositions, (the 
decomposition of water for instance,) like the magnetic force, 
are in direct proportion to the absolute quantity of electricity 
that passes, without regard'to' the tension.§ And these 
results have been confirmed by tlie'experiments of Pouillet.j) 


CHAPTER II. 

OF ELECTRICAL apparatus. 


Electrical investigations being conducted by means of the 
electrical machine, it will be requisite before proceeding any 
* farther with an account of the phenomena of their investiga¬ 
tion, to give a short description of the electrical machines at 
present used by electricians. * 

There are two distinct kinds of electrical machines at pre¬ 
sent employed; namely, the cylindrical, and the plate machine. 
The cylindrical machine undoubtedly originated frdm the 

* Phil. Trans. 1801, p. 42>. f Ibid, 1833, p. 23. 

J instrument by which the electricity is indicated and measured by 

the deflection of a magnetic needle. • It will be described in a subsequent 
chapter. : 

§ Phil. Trans. 1833, p. 48. 

II See Becquerel’s Traite de l’Electricite et du Magnetism, v. 273. • 
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gla^s globes of Mr Hauksbee. He fitted tbem upon an axis, Chap. II. 
which he'turned round rapidly by meaiis of a winch, and sub- 
jected them to the friction of the hand, or of a woollen cloth. 

After the discovery of the Leyden phial, improvements in this 
simple apparatus wore t successively introduced. Oiled silk 
was found to answer better as a rubber than the hand.' 

Cushions of leather stuffed with hair or wool, and made as 
smooth and equal as possible, were found still preferable; 
anft Mr Canton discovered, in 1762, that if a quantity of 
amalgam of tin, mixed with some whiting, be spread upon the 
cushion, it would excite the globe to a great degree with very 
little friction.* 

It was gradually found that glass cylinders might be sub¬ 
stituted for the globes with . d vantage ; and these cylinders 
1 at last came to be generally substituted for the globes. The 
cylindrical machine at present used in this country, was the 
contrivance of Mr Edward Nairne, a very ingenious philoso¬ 
phical instrument-maker in Loudon. His first account of it 
appeared in the Philosophical Transactions for 1774; but 
he afterwards added considerably to its simplicity and its 
elegance. 

Nairne’s cylindrical machine eonaists’esientially of a glass Cylindrical 
cylinder of any dimensions, supported on* two glass pillars 
upon a mahogany board. This glass cylinder has at one ex¬ 
tremity a winch, with a handle by means of which it may be 
turned briskly round. On each side of the glass cylinder and 
parallel to it, are two cylinders of tin plate japanned, or of 
polished brass, nearly as long as the glass cylinder, but not 
so .thick, and terminated at eacl^end by a hemispherical sur¬ 
face, so as to avoid all angles or points, and to make the whole 
cylinders as smooth and equable as possible. These cylinders 
are supported each by a glass pillar of the same size and height 
as the pillars which support the glass cylinder. These two 
•cylinders are called the two prime conductors of the machine. 

To one of them is fixed the cushion, which .is tQ act as a 
rubber. This cushion consists of leather stuffed with hair, 


* Phil. Trans, vol. lii. p. 461. 
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Port IL • and made* by means of a spring to press equably against the 
glass cylinder. To the cushion is attached likewise a flap of 
black silk, which covers the upper part of the glass cylinder, 
and prevents the electricity from being dissipated till it reach 
the conductor on the opposite side.* .This second conductor 
is precisely similar to the first; only instead of a cushion it has 
a number of pointed brass wires attached to its inside, point¬ 
ing directly to the glass cylinder, and approaching as near it 
as possible, so as not to touch it. The use of these pointed 
wires is to draw the electricity from the glass cylinder, in pro¬ 
portion .as it is evolved, and to conduct it to the conductor to 
which they are attached. Each of these conductors has a cer¬ 
tain number of holes in its surface, to which wires, electrome¬ 
ters, &c. may be attached, and into which brass knobs may be 
inserted to regulate the discharge of the electricity. 

The figure in the margin re¬ 
presents a view of Nairne’s 
cylindrical machine. 

In it a is the glass cylinder, 
and b V the two prime conduc¬ 
tors. c, c are two electrometers 
attached to the two ccq^uctors, 
to show that they are in differ¬ 
ent electrical states, the one to 
which the rubber is attached be¬ 



ing negative, and the other positive: hence the two electro¬ 
meters are attracted when the machine is worked. 

The prime conductor to which the cushion is attached be¬ 
comes charged with negative electricity when the machinp is 
put in motion; while the opposite prime conductor becomes 
charged with positive electricity. That the machine may be 
capable of acting, it is requisite that the prime conductor to 
which the cushion is attached, should be connected with the 
ground by means of a metallic chain suspended from it. 

* . ' 

* This flap is greatly improved when it becomes stained with grease: 

hence an old flap will be always found to act better than a new one. The 

new one becomes immediately as good as the old, if we impregnate it with 

tallow. 
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Plate machines were first brought to a state fii perfection chap, n. 

by Mr Cuthbertson, when he settled in Amsterdam about the pute ma¬ 
chine. 



year 1769. The above figure represents his plate machine, 
as it is now in common use. A C D is the mahogany stand 
to which all the different parts of the nfachine are fixed. C D 
is a square piece of mahogany which forms the basis of the 
machine, about two feet long, one broaJ, and an inch and a half 
thick. To this bottom two upright beams or stiles are fixed, 
which constitute the wooden frame of the machine, g h, one 
of these beams, is a straight wooden stile, glued fast to C. k 
l is the other beam or stile, not glued as the former, but fixed 
by three screws—one at the front to draw it close to C D, 
and two under the bottom, to draw the stile downwards upon 
the bottom, that it may be secure against any motion, n n is 
a cross! piece of wood which forms the top of the frame, screwed 
fast to the two stiles by two brass screws, which pass through 
the cross piece into h k, by which means it can be drawn so 
tight as to secure it against any motion. 

This plate machine has four rubbers, two fixed at the top, 
and two at the bottom of the frame, o is the spring frame at 
the top, which contains the upper pair of rubbers, and is 
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screwed to 4k by a screw, P. q is the spring frame which 
contains the under pair of rubbers, r, r, is prepared silk, 
sewed to each rubber, and seen separate in the next figure. 

• a, t, w, is the prime conductor, to, x, is a solid stick of 
glass, which serves to support, and also to insulate the con¬ 
ductor. The end to is mounted with brass, which screws* into 
the centre of the lafge ball of the conductor, y, y, is a round 
plate of mirror glass, fixed upon an axis, one end of which 
turns in a hole in the stile g, h, and the other runs through a 
hole in the middle of the stile k, l, and is turned by means of 
a winch, z, which causes the plate to revolve and pass between 
the rubbers fixed at the top and bottom of the frame 

Fig. 1, represents the spring frame Fl 9- 1. 
of the .upper cushions on one side, and 
the silk, for the sake of distinction, is 
taken off. 

Fig. 2, represents a singly rubber 
with the silk flap. It is covered with 
leather, and stuffed with slips of woollen 
cloth. Then a piece’ of silk, properly 
prepared, and cut to the shape, is sewed 
fast to the middle of the rubber. By 
turning the screw one way it will draw 
the rubbers close, and by turning it the 
other it will loosen them. As it is difficult to get at the 
head of this screw to turn it with the fingers, there are holes 
made at the side of the head of the screw in which the end of 
a wire may be put, by which it may be easily turned. To fix 
the screw frame and rubbers to the machine, open the rubbers 
to about the width of half an inch, then slip them upon the 
plate so that the top comes close under n, n. Then put the 
long screw, P, through the hole in the top of the machine, and 
screw it into the top of the frame of the rubbers, very tight, 
taking particular care that the plane of the rubbers applies to 
tilt plane of the plate. This will hold the rubbers in their pro¬ 
per place. »», is a wire from which proceeds two or three silk 
cords fastened to the edge of the silk flaps, which serve to 
prevent them adhering to the edge of the plate while turning. 
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The rubbers, q, are constructed exactly as those already Chap, it. 
described, but are fixed differently to the frame of the maching. 

The jpiece, a, b, which forms the bottom of the frame 
f° r the under rubber, is cut open from one side quite to 
% “ the centre of the piece, and at the bottom of the frame 

of the machine is a piece of brass placed upright with a male 
screw, to which is fitted a nut with a femalegcrew, having holes 
at the edge for the convenience of screwing it tight by means 
of a wire. The two sides with the rubbers, are placed upon 
the bottom of the machine, so that the upright brass pin goes 
into the groove, and is there screwed tight by the female nut. 

a, t, w, is the prime conductor of the machine, 10 , is a large 
brass ball with a shank about an inch long fitted into the 
cylindric part, so that it may be turned for the purpose of 
placing the hole, which is seen at one side of the ball, in any 
position .that the experiment may require. This hole is use¬ 
ful for a variety of purposes. The conductor is supported 
and insulated by the solid glass cylinder, W, x. If required 
at any time to be taken to pieces, the cylinder part of the con¬ 
ductor must be unscrewed from the large ball, where there is 
a square nut, which being unscrewed, W, x, may be taken 
out. One end of the two receiving arms or tubes, t, a, is 
screwed into the large ball by W, one having a left-handed 
screw so that the arm may b^ supported by the shoulder to 
prevent it falling by its-weight. The two cross pieces front¬ 
ing the plate, w'ith two or three points to, receive the excited 
fluid, are each screwed on to their respective arms, one with a 
right-handed screw, the other with a left-handed one, for the 
same purpose as the screws at the other end of the arms^ The 
end, x, of the glass cylinder is mounted with a joint, which 
fits into the frame of the machine opposite the hole in which 
the axis moves. 

To give this machine all its energy, the rubbers require to Amalgam, 
be covered with amalgam. This is made by taking equal 
weights of zinc and tin, and melting them in a crucible. The 
melted mixture is poured into twice its weight of mercury in 
a wooden box made for the purpose. The box is to be well 
shaken till the metals are cold. The amalgam is then to be 
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PErt-ii, i reduced in a metal mortar‘to a ^ry fine powder, and after¬ 
wards mixed with a sufficient quantity of hog’s lard to make 
it into a paste. I believe *the best proportions for making’ 
amalgam would be. 

Zinc . . . 8*25 parts 

Tin 7-25 

Mef?ury . . 37 - 5 

Such an amalgam, when kept, is apt to crystallize. But it 
is rendered fit for use by pounding it in a mortar before using 
it. 

When the machine is to be used, the rubbers should be 
taken off and cleaned by scraping off the old amalgam with a 
knife and rubbing the silk with a cloth. The rubbers should 
then be placed in a warm place till they are well dried. New 
amalgam must now be spread on with a knife. It should be 
laid on flat and smooth, and to such a thickness that the sur¬ 
face of the amalgam is level with the surface of the silk^and 
there should be no openings or separations between the amal¬ 
gam and the silk. 

Eieotrome- A variety of instruments have been invented for detecting 
electricity when it exists. These instruments have received 
the name of electrometers. The simplest of these 
is the pendulum electrometer represented in the 
margin. It consists of a glass road fixed in a sole, 
and bent.at the top so as frrform a hook. From 
this hook hangs a threa&pfPiw silk, to the bottom 
of which is fixed a very small ball made of the pith 
of the elder, quite round and weighing only a small 
fraction of a grain. When an excited glass rod or 
any similar bodj^is brought near this pith ball it is 
immediately attracted, and the stronger the elec¬ 
tricity the farther will the ball be drawn from the 
perpendicular. 

Another common and very useful electrometer is repre¬ 
sented in the margin. It consists of two pieces of straw, 
f «, aT, both smooth and of the same size and length, sus¬ 
pended parallel to each other, and at a. very small distance. 
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o c from each other by Wo very fine metallic wires bCnt Chap, n. 
j A at the top into hooks, which are attached to two small . 
holes, b. If , in a small piece of metal terminating above 
in a knob, c. When any excited body is made to 
touch the knob, e, the straws, which are very light 
' and hang freely suspended, acquiring the electricity 
a a of the touching body immediately separate from each 
other, and indicate the existence of electricity. And 
the farther they separate it is obvious that the quantity 

It* of electricity must be the greater. 

To prevent the agitation of the air and the other accidents 
which would speedily derange or destroy the 
straws, the electrometer is usually enclosed in 
a square glass box as here represented, upon 
one of the faces of which is pasted a circular 
division to mark the degree to which the straws 
separate. The neck and upper part of this 
glasq^box is varnished with gum lac, in order 
that it may insulate the better. 

Instead of straws, slips of gold leaf are employed with ad¬ 
vantage. * This constitutes what is called Bennet’s gold leaf 
electrometer, which is a very delicate instrument, and cap'able 
of indicating very minute quantities of electribity. See a 
description, Phil. STrans. 1787, p. 26. 

In these and many other common electrometers which I 
think it needless to describe, the instrument cannot be con¬ 
sidered as a true measurer of the quantity of electricity, be¬ 
cause, as the two straws or the two slips of gold leaf separate 
farther and farther from each other, it is evident that gravita¬ 
tion will act more and more powerfully to bring them back 
again to their naturally vertical position: hence the repulsive 
force of the straws or leaf is not proportional to the distance 
to which they separate from each other. These instruments 
cannot of course be employed to measure the energy of 
electricity. < 

But the electrometer of Coulomb is free from this’ defect. 

It is represented in the margin. It consists of a glass vessel 
having a lid also of glass, in J;he centre of which a small hole 
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balance. 


-~-0—^ is grilled. Through this hole passeaan untwist- 

ed raw silk thread four inches long, and fixed 
at the top to a micrometer, by means of which 
o” it may be turned round any number of degrees 

N>*- Jt at pleasure. To the silk thread is attached a 
" j very fine gum lac thread, H, having at each 

extremity a small knob. This lac needle with 
its knobs weighs only £ grain. A small hole is drilled in the 
side of the vessel, at A, through which passes a fine wire ter¬ 
minated at both extremities by a knob. When an excited 
body is placed in contact with the knob at A, the knob at the 
other extremity will acquire the same electricity as the excited 
body. This electricity it will communicate to the knob o( the 
lac needle suspended by the silk thread which was previously 
almost in contact, and the two knobs will repel each other. 
The moveable knob attached by the silk thread 4ftl separate 
from the other, and the quantity of electricity will be propor¬ 
tional to the distance to which it is driven off. ^ 

Coulomb’s electrical halaucc is an instrument intended to 

« 

measure the quantity of electricity in bodies, and indispensa T 
ble in accurate experiments. Fig: 1, (p. 337,) represents this 
instrument as originally constructed by Coulomb. 

A, B, C, D, is a glass cylinder 12 inches in diameter, and 

12 inches in height. On the top of it is placed a glass plate 

13 inches in diameter, which entirely covers the glass cylinder. 
This plate is pierced with two holes about 20 lines in diameter. 
One of these is in the middle at/ on which is elevated a glass 
tube 24 inches in height. This tube is cemented over the 
hole,/ by the common cement used for electrical machines. 
At its upper end, at h, is placed a micrometer of torsion seen 
in detail in figure 2. The upper part (fig. 2,) carries the 
button b, t the index t, o, and the pincers of suspension, q. 
This piece enters into the hole G, (fig. 2.) The piece 
in which the hole G is situated, is formed of a circle, divided 
into 360 degrees, and of a copper tube <i>, which enters into tfie 
tube H, soldered to the inside of the upper extremity of the 
glass tube,/, h, (fig. 1). The pincers, q, (fig. 2,) have very , 
nearly the form of the point of a black lead pencil, and the. 
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two sides may be forced together by means of the ring q. These 
pincers support the extremity of a very fine silver wire. The 
other extremity of this wire is laid hold of at P (fig. 3), by 
the pincers of the cylinder, P, O, of copper or iron; the 
diameter of which does not exceed a line, and the extremity of 
which, P, is slit, forming a pair of pincers which are shut bj 
the ring % d>. The little cylinder swells out, and is pierced at C 
to pass through it the needle, a, g, (figures 1 and 3). The 
weight of this little cylinder must be sufficient to stretch the 
'silver wire without breaking it. The needle, a, g, seen sus¬ 
pended Horizontally in figure 1, about the middle of the large 

z 
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, /Ng«rt y. glass cylinder int which ]jt is contained, is formed |ither of a 
silk thread layered with sealing-wax', or of a straw .equally 
covered with sealing-wax,‘and terminated from q to a, a space 
of 18 lines, by a fine cylinder of gum lac. At the extremity, 
a, of this needle, is a little ball of elder pith from two to three 
lines in diameter. At g is a vertical plane of paper imbibed 
with turpentine, which serves to counterbalance the ball, a, 
and to retard its oscillations. 

The cover, A, D, is pierced with another hole at m. By 
this second hole is introduced a small cylinder, m, fl>, t, the 
lower part of which, 4>, t, is of gum lac. At t is a ball equally 
of the pith of the elder. Round the glass vessel, at the height 
of the needle, the circle, Z, Q, is described, and divided jpto 
360 degrees; or a slip of paper divided into 360 degrees may 
be pasted round the glass at*the height of the needle. 

To use this instrument the cover is so placed that the hole, 
m, corresponds with the 0° of the circle, Z, O, Q. Then the 
index of the micrometer, o, i, is fixed at the degree, 0°, or the 
first division of the micrometer. The whole micrometer is then 
turned in the tube,./; h, till, looking by the verticil wire which 
suspends the needle and the centre of the ball, the needle, a, g, 
is found to correspond with the first division of the circle, 
Z, O, Q. Then, by the hole, m, the other ball, t, suspended 
by the thread, m, $, t, is introduced, so that it touches the 
ball, a , and that looking by the centre of the thread of suspen¬ 
sion, and the ball, t, we observe the first division, O, of the 
ftrcle, Z, O, Q. The balance is now fit for all the different 
operations which it is calculated to perform. 

This very ingenious and important instrument is liable to 
certain mechanical defects, which sometimes render the use of 
it rather difficult. One of the most troublesome of these is 
the swinging of the needle, generally set in motion whenever 
we turn the micrometer, or charge the insulated balls. To 
remedy these defects Mr Snow Harris has contri^pd an in¬ 
genious modification of the torsion balance, a description of 
which, together with many experiments shoving its utility, 
irill be found in the Philosophical Transactions for 1836, 
p. 417. 
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Many ijther instruments, chiefly connected with Voltaic and Clwp. lit 
magneto-electricity,' have been contrived and in constant 
use. But an account of^them will be better understood after 
we have described the nature and properties of the Voltaic pile, 
than it would be at present. 


CHAPTBR III. 

OF THE RATE AT WHICH CHARGED BODIES LOSE 
THEIR ELECTRICITY. 


For our knowledge of this subject, which constitutes an essen¬ 
tial preliminary to all other electrical investigations, we are 
indebted to the sagacity of Coulomb. 

It is well known that an electrified conducting body, though l ^ ! l “ l 1 ° ie 
insulated, soon loses its electricity. This is occasioned by two 
causes. 1. The; air always contains conducting bodies, (the 
particles of vapour for example,) wbich»gradually carry off the 
electricity by coming in contact with the electrified body, im¬ 
bibing its electricity, and then flying off. The rapidity of the 
action of these conducting bodies will vary with their number, 

, which is exceedingly different according to the different states 
of the atmosphere. 2. No substance seems to be absolutely 
impervious to electricity; all seem to allow it to pass, though 
with greater or less rapidity: hence the electricity passes 
slowly off along the substance employed as an insulator. The 
rapidity with which it escapes in this direction, will depend 
upon the nature of the insulating body. Glass has such a 
tendency to condense vapour that it is a very bad insulator, . 
except in. a very dry atmosphere. It answers better if it be 
eovered over with a varnish, which puts an end to the tendency 
of vapour to condense on its surface. Resinous bodies answer 
better as insulators t&an any other, because moisture has but 
4 little tendency to bs^deposited on them from the atmosphere: 
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fart if. hence this great Source of the loss of electricity doqs not exist 
in them. Coulomb found, that when the charge was not great, 
a small cylinder of sealing-wax or*of lac, about ^th of an 
inch in diameter, and from |ths to fths of an inch in length, 
insulates completely a sphere of elder pith about half an inch in 
,diameter. He found also that when the air was very dry, a 
very fine silk thread passed through boiling sealing-wax in¬ 
sulates perfectly, if it be 5 or 6 inches long, and the pith ball 
be ho^ highly charged with electricity.* 

Effector l. Coulomb’s first set of 'experiments were made to deter- 

the air, in . r . .... 

carrying 0 ff mine the rate at which a body loses its electricity by the contact 

e ec ric ty.^ o £ atmogpjygpjgg] ajj. He suspended io a very fine silk thread 
covered with sealing-wax, and terminated by a small cylinder 
of gum lac 18 or 20 lines long, a small sphcriclc of elder pith 
similar to that on the needle of his electric balance. He in¬ 
troduced it by the hole in the lid of the balance, and brought 
it in contact with the pith ball on the needle. An insulated 
pin with a large head, was charged with electricity and brought 
in contact with one of the balls, by which an equal quantity 
of electricity was imparted to both. The two balls mutually 
repelled each other and separated to such a distance, that the 
force of torsion of tlfe wire of the balance was equal to the 
repulsive force of the balls. Let us suppose the ball of the 
needle driven to the distance of ^0°. By twisting the sus¬ 
pending wire, he brought it to a smaller distance, 20° for 
example. Let us suppose that this was produced by twisting 
the thread of suspension 140°. The moment of time when 
the ball corresponds exactly to 20° is marked. As the electri¬ 
city is dissipated, the balls in a few minutes will begin to 
approach each other. To preserve them always at the same 
distance of 20°, the suspending thread is untwisted, by means 
of the index, 30 degrees, and in consequence of this untwisting, 
the balls separate from each other a little more then 20 degrees. 
The instant that the balls approach each other within 20° is 
marked, and the interval of time which has elapsed between 
the two observations, is accurately noted jdown. Suppose this 


* * Mem. Pdris, 1785, p. 615. 
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interval to be 3 minutes. It is clear that the repulsive torce Cbap. hi. 
at the time of the first observation was measure^ by 140 4 - 20 
= 160 degrees. Three minutes after it was measured by 110 
+ 20 ss 130 degrees; that is to say, it had diminished 30°, 
or at the rate of 10 degrees per minute. As the mean force 
between the two observations is measured by 145 degrees, and 
as it diminishes 30° in 3', or 10° per minute; the electric 
(force of the two balls diminishes T l ? ° y per minute. It was in 
this way that Coulomb formed the following table, represent¬ 
ing olwfejwations'inadc’ on the 28th of May, the 29th of May, 
the 22d9une, and 2d July. These four days were chosen 
because on them the heat was nearly the same, but there was 
a considerable difference in the degree of moisture existing in 
the atmosphere on each, as indicated by Saussure’s hygro¬ 
meter :— 













































RATE OF THE LOSS OF ELECTRICITY. 

, ' * 

From the last column of the preceding table, it is 'dbvious, 
that when the experiments are made on the samp day, and in 
the same circumstances, the rate of electricity lost to the total 
force is a constant quantity; and that this rate varies in pro¬ 
portion as the hygrometer indicates a variation in the humidity 
of the air: hence it follows, that for the same state of the air 
the loss of electricity is always proportional to the electric 
density. 

It i« obvious, that the ratios in the seventh column of the 
preceding table, refer to the loss of electricity sustained per 
minute *by the two balls. And as the two balls were equal, 
the loss of electricity sustained per minute by one of the balls, 
will be only half the quantity given in this column. The 
mean loss of electricity sustained by the two balls on the 28th 
May, being T J y , it is clear that the loss sustained by one of 
the balls wilFonly be J. 

We see that the loss of electricity from the contact of air, 
depends upon the moisture contained in it. Hbr it is greatest 
when the hygrometer is highest, and least when the hygro¬ 
meter is lowest. A more extensive set of experiments is still 
wanting to enable us to determine whether the loss be all 
owing to the moisture present; and if it be, at what rate \t 
increases with the increase of moisture. 

Coulomb determined experimentally, that the loss of elec¬ 
tricity per minute is the same, whatever the nature of the 
electrified body may be, and whatever its shape, if it be not 
highly electrified. For in that case, bodies which have sharp 
edges or angles lose their electricity much faster than bodies 
which have no such angles or edges. 

2. To determine the loss of electricity from imperfect in¬ 
sulation, the natural method would appear to be to employ 
insulating substances, which possess the property of insulating 
very imperfectly; but when this is done, the electricity goes 
off so fast, that there is not time for measuring by means of 
the balance thtfrate at which the charge diminishes. This 
induced Coulomb to employ a pretty good insulator. The 
pith ball attached to the needle was perfectly insulated as in 
the first set of experiments; but the ball introduced through 
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*T-> the hoi# in the balance, instead of being insulated, as in the 
former experiments, by a small cylinder of gum htp 15 or 18 
lines in length, was'supported by a thread of raw silk, sucb 
as it comes from the cocoon, and fifteen inches long. 

The following table exhibits the results of two sets of 
experiments made,precisely as in the former table, and on the 
same days, as the dates will show, namely,‘the 28th and 29th 
of j^lay. The former table shows the loss of electricity on 
these days from the contact of air: hence, by comparing the 
first table with the second, we can easily determine the quan¬ 
tity of electricity lost in a given time along the insulating 
substances employed as a support:— 
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ELECTRICITY. 

From the inspection of this table, it is obvious that the 
diminution of the electricity, which is at first much' more rapid 
than it would have been, had it been produced solely by the 
contact of the air, becomes at last, when the density is 
diminished to a certain point, precisely the same. It is cer¬ 
tain from this tljpt a silk thread 15 inches long, becomes a 
perfect insulator, when the reciprocal action of the two balls 
is measured, in the first experiment*of the second table, by a 
torsion of 40°, and below th$t; for then the loss of electri¬ 
city is only fa per minute, the same as it had been observed 
on the same day, from the contact of air alone. In the second 
experiment of the 2d table, the silk thread became a perfect 
insulator when the repulsive action of the two balls was 70°, 
and below; for then the loss of electricity was only fa per 
minute, as it had been found the same day from the contact 
of the air alone. 


CHAPTER IV. 

OF THE LAW ACCORDING TO WHICH ELECTRICAL 
ATTRACTIONS AND REPULSIONS VARY. 


This law was first investigated by Coulomb in 1785. By a 
set of experiments with his electrical balance, he showed that 
two small balls charged with the same kind of electricity repel 
each other with a force varying inversely as the square of 
their distances from each other. He demonstrated also by 
experiments conducted with the same apparatus, that two 
balls charged with different kinds of electricity, attract each 
other with forces varying inversely as the squares of their dial-' 
tances from each other. 4 

1. The following are the experiments by'which Coulomb 
demonstrate)? the law of electrical repulsion:— 


* Mem. Paris, 1788, p. 572. 
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(1.) Having electrified the two balls of the balance by Ch»p . iv. 
means of the head of a large pin, the index of the micrometer 
corresponding with 0, 'the ball a of the needle separated from 
the ball t, 36 degrees. (See fig. 1.) p. 337. 

(2.) Having twisted the suspending wire 126 degrees, the 
two balls approached each other, and remained at 18 degrees’ 
distance. 

(3.) The suspending wire being twisted 5’67 degrees, the 
two balls approached within 8-| degrees of each other. 

The two balls before being electrified touched each other, 
and the centre of the hall, a, attached to the needle, is not 
farther distant from the point where the torsion of the sus¬ 
pending wire is 0, than half the diameter of the two balls. 

The silver wire which suspended the needle was 28 inches 
long, and it was so fine that its weight was only J^th of a 
grain. And Coulomb demonstrated that, to twist this wire 
360 degrees the force requisite at the point a, with a lever 
a, n of four inches long is only y^th of a grain: hence, as 
the forces of torsion are as the angles of the torsion, the least 
repulsive force between the two balls, separates them sensibly 
from each other. 

In the first experiment, the index of the micrometer being 
at 0, the balls separated 36°. This occasioned a torsion of 
36°=-^—th of a grain. In the second experiment the distance 
of the balls was 18°, but as the micrometer was turned 126°, 
it follows that at the distance of 18° the repulsive force was 
144°. Thus when the distance is reduced to one half, the 
repulsive force is quadrupled. In the third experiment, the 
suspending wire was twisted 567°, and the two balls were 

reduced to the distance of 8 0- 5 from each other. Here the 

total torsion was 576°, or four times as much as in the second 
experiment; and there is only half a degree wanting to ren¬ 
der the distance of the balls in the third experiment, one half 
of what it was in the second. Thus it follows from these Varies as 
three experiments, that the repulsive forces exercised upon jr' 
each other, by two balls charged with the same land of elec¬ 
tricity, are inversely as the squares of the distances. 

• The electricity of the two balls diminishes a little during 
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Part H- the continuance of the experiments. Coulomb ascertained that 
on the day on which the experiments were made, the electrified 
balls being in consequence of their repulsion 30° distant from 
each other, under an angle of torsion of 50°,• approached each 
other 1° in three minutes. As he took only two minutes .to 
make the three preceding experiments, the error resulting from 
the loss of electricity may be neglected. But when a still 
greater degree of precision is required, or when the day is 
moist, the best way of proceeding is, by a preliminary experi¬ 
ment to determine the loss of electricity per minute, and then 
to employ this observation to correct the result of the experi¬ 
ments made on that day. 

The distance of the two balls when they are separated from 
each other by their mutual repulsion, is not accurately mea¬ 
sured by the angle which they form, but by the chord of the 
arc which joins their centres. The lever at the extremity of 
which the action is exercised, is not measured by half the 
length of the needle, or by the radius; but by the cosine 
of half the angle formed by the distance of the two balls. 
These two quantities, one of which is smaller plan the arc, 
and diminishes of course the distance measured r by that arc, 
while the other diminishes the lever, compensate each other in 
some respects. When the arcs are small asfn the preceding ex¬ 
periments, we may take them as giving the distance without sen¬ 
sible error. In other cases a rigorous calculation must be made. 

2. The balance did not answer so well for determining the 
law of the attractions of bodies charged with different kinds of 
electricity; because the balls, when brought within a certain 
distance of each other, approach and come into contact, which 
prevented the attracting force at different distances from being 
observed. Coulomb therefore determined the attractive force 
terminiDg*" by bringing a small ball charged with electricity, within a 
electrical cer ' ;a i n distance of a sphere excited by the opposite electricity', 
attractions, The attractive force was measured by the number of vibrations 
in a given time, in the same way as the force of gravitation in 
different parts of the earth’s surface, is measured by the number 
of vibrations of a pendulum of a given length. The apparatus 
employed in these experiments was the following:— 
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The needle, /, g, (fig. 1), of gum lac, was suspended by the 
raw silk thread, s, c, seven or eight inches long. At the ex-* 
tremity, /, was fixed perpendicularly to the needle a small 
circle 8 or 10 lines in diameter, hut very light and formed 
from a sheet of gilt paper. The silk thread is fixed at s, to 
the lower extremity of a slip of wood dried in the oven, and 
covered with a coating of lac varnish. This piece of wood is 
fixed by screws at t, to a frame which moves along the rod, o, 
£, and which may be stopped at pleasure by means of the 
screw, v. 

G (fig. 2), is a globe of copper or pasteboard, covered by 
tin-foil supported by four pillars of glass coated over with 
lac varnish, and having the upper extremities of each, (that 
the insulation may be more complete) terminating in. a stick of 
sealing-wax three or four inches long. These four pillars are 
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fart II. fixed below in a piece of wood which is placed on a small 
table, which maybe elevated and lowered at pleasure and fixed 
at the requisite height for the experiment. The rod o E may 
also, by means of the screw E, be fixed at any height required. 

Things being thus prepared, the globe 6, was so placed 
that its horizontal diam ^er G, r, corresponded with the centre 
of the disc l, distant froii it some inches. A spark was given 
to the globe by means of a Leyden bottle, while at the same 
time a conducting body was presented to the disc l. The 
consequence of this was evidently that the disc became charged 
with an electricity different from that of the globe G: hence 
when the conductor was withdrawn, the globe and the disc 
mutually attracted each other. 

The globe G, was a foot in diameter, while that^of the disc l, 
was seven lines; the needle l g, was 15 lines long. The silk 
thread s c, was a single fibre, such as is spun by the silk-worm 
8 lines long. When the frame (which slid along o E,) was at 
o, the disc l, touched the globe at r, and in proportion as the 
frame was drawn towards E, the disc was withdrawn from the 
centre by quantities given by the divisions 0, 3, 6,9$2 inches, 
(marked upon the leg o E, but not given in the figure,) the 
globe was electrified positively, and of consequence the disc 
negatively. The result of the experiments was as follows:— 

(1.) The disc l, being 3 inches from the surface of the 
< 4 globe, or 9 nine inches from its centre, gave 15 oscillations 
in 20". 

(2.) The disc being 18 inches from the centre of the globe, 
gave 15 oscillations in 40". 

(3.) The disc being 24 inches from the centre of the globe, 
gave 15 oscillations in GO". 

Let us see what consequences may be deduced from these, 
three experiments. 

It is well known that when all the points of a spherical sur¬ 
face act by an attracting or repelling force inversely as the 
square of the distance, on a point placed at some distance from 
that surface, the action is the same as if the whole sphericaV 
surface was concentrated in the’centre of the sphere.’, As in 
the preceding experiments, 4hfe disc l, was only 7 lines in 
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liaffleter, and was never less than 9 inches from the centre of Chap, iv. 
;he sphere, we may without sensible error suppose all the lines 
which go from the centre of the sphere to a point of the disc, 

3 arallel and equal. Consequently the whole action of the disc 
nay, like that of the globe, be considered as united to its 
centre. So that in the small oscillations of the needle, the 
action which makes the needle oscillate will be a constant 
quantity for a given distance, and it will act in the direction 
3 ^the line which joins the two centres. If we call 9 the force, 
and lp the time of a certain number of oscillations, we will 

have T, proportional to But if d is the distance G, l, 

fr$m the centre of the globe to the centre of the disc, and if 
the attracting forces be inversely as the square of the distance 

or as ~p~ it will follow that T, will be proportional to d, or to 

the distance: hence, in the preceding experiments, if the at¬ 
tractive force varies inversely as the square of the distance, 
the time of the same number of oscillations should be as the 
distance from the centre of the disc to the centre of the globe. 

Let us compare the experiments with the theory:— 

* Distances.* 

1st Experiment . 9 inches . 20" 

2d do. . 18 do. . 40" 

3d do. . 21 do. . 60" 

The distances are as . , 3, 6, 8 

The times as ... 20, 40, 60 

By theory they should be . ' 20, 40, 54 

The numbers in the first and second experiments correspond Varies as 
with the theory. When we compare the third with the first, -jj- 
the discordancy amounts to -j-gth. But it is necessary to remark 
that these three experiments occupied about 4 minutes. Upon 
the.day of the experiments, the loss of electricity per minute 
was 15 th. Now, Coulomb demonstrated that when the density 
of the electricity is not very great, the electric action of two 
electrified bodies diminishes in a given time exactly as the 
electric density: hence, as the experiments lasted 4', and the 
loss was per minute, the inte»|jty must have been diminished 
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p«t u. (independent of distance) about ^th: hence to have the 
corrected time of the 15 oscillations in the last experiments, 
we must say 10 : ^ 9 :: 60'': quantity sought = 67". This 
differs by only j^th from the number 60" found by experiment. 

Thus it appears that the electrical attractions as well as 
repulsions vary inversely as the square of the distance. 

The experiments of Coulomb have been repeated and con* 
firmed by Mr Snow Harris.* But in a subsequent set of 
experiments he found that the attractions and repulsions 


sometimes varied as 


<P, 


and sometimes as ~; and in conse- 

d i 


quence he throws some doubts' on the accuracy of Coulomb’s 
experiments ;t but he does not appear to have seen Coulomb’s 
original experiments, but merely the abstract of them given 
by Biot in his Traite de Physique. * i 

Lord Stan- The late Earl Stanhope showed by an ingenious set off 
pertinents experiments, which he published in. the year 1779, that the\ 
atmo- Ct,ic density of electricity in the electrical atmosphere surround- 
spheres. ing an excited body, diminishes inversely as the square of the- 
distance from the charged body. As this in fact comes to the 
same thing «s the demonstration of the rate at which electrical \ 
attractions and repulsions vary, made by Coulomb seven years 
later, or in the year 1785, electricity is really indebted to this 
nobleman for this important discovery. On this account it 
will be proper here to point out the steps by which his Lord- 
ship was led to the conclusion just stated. 

It had been already ascertained by Canton, that an electri¬ 
fied body communicates its own electricity to all the particles 
of air which come in contact with it. These particles are 
immediately repelled and their place supplied by a new set of 
aerial particles. The consequence of this must be, that the 
air immediately surrounding an excited body must be also ex¬ 
cited, and must possess the same kind of electricity with.tRe 
excited body. ^ ' 

It is obvious .that the electrical density of this air must 
diminish according to its distance from the surface of the excited 


* Phil. Trans. 1834, p. 23^ a 


t Ibid. 1836, p. 433. 
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body: hence according to Lord Stanhope, the reason why Chap. iv. 
bodies charged with the same kind of electricity repel each 
other. They must move to those parts of their atmospheres 
where the electricity is least. Bodies excited with different 
kinds of electricity, on the contrary, approach each other, be¬ 
cause each moves towards the extremity of its electrical 
atmosphere. 

The reason why points part with electricity so easily, is 
that they penetrate into a much less dense electrical atmo¬ 
sphere s hence the resistance to the escape of electricity is 
small. 

When a body is placed within the electrical atmosphere of 
another, but beyond the striking distance, the end next the 
charged body, assumes an opposite electricity, while the end 
farthest remote assumes the same kind of electricity with the 
excited body, and there will be a neutral point somewhere 
between these two extremities. 


Let P C, be a charged body, and Wet A B, be a brass 
cylinder terminating in hemispheres, placed within the electrical 
atmosphere of P C, but so far from it that a spark cannot pass 
from C to A; and let A B, be insulated. Let P C, be^ 
charged with positive electricity. The extremity A, will be 
charged with negative electricity, while the extremity B, will 
be charged with positive electricity. Between A and B, there 
will be a point, D, which is neutral, or which exhibits no 
phenomena either of vitreous or resinous electricity. Now, 
Lord Stanhope showed by numerous experiments, that the 
place of the point, D, varies with the distance of A from C. 
And that it is always a fourth point of an harmonical division 
of th«k line, B A C, the other three points, C, A, B, being 
given. 

■* It is well known to mathematicians, that three quantities 
are said to be in harmonical ratio, when the first is to the 
third, as the first minus the seeqnd is to the second minus the 
. Sa 
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Part ii. the third. Suppose the line, C B, to be divided’in the points, 
A and D, in harmonical proportion, the quantities are as 
follows 


1st. C B. 

2d. C D. 

3d. C A. 

Then we have C B: C A : : C B—C D, (= B D) : C D 
—C A, (=AD). 

' Let A B, = 40 inches, 

A C,r 36, we have 

B C, + A C : A C : B D, + A D : A D, or B A, -f 
2AC:AC::AB AD, or 
40 -f- 72 : 36 : : 40 : A D. Hence, 


A D = 126 . 

Thus it appears, that when the distance between, C and A 
is 36 inches, and the cylinder, A B, 40 inches, the neutral 
point, D, is situated 12 £ inches from the extremity A, and 
26f inches from the extremity, B. 

The following table exhibits the result of the experiments 


made by Lord Stanhope, A, B, being placed atjdifferent dis¬ 
tances froi* the prime conductor, P C. The ler^th of A B,, 
was always 40 inches:— 

Length of A C, Length of A D, Proportion of 

in inches. in inches. A 1), to A B. 


4 

8 

12 

16 

20 

24 

28 

32 


4 X 40_ 

H 

1 

or 

i 

48 

12 

12 

8 X 40 

5? 

2 


1 

56 

14 

ov 

7 

12 X 40 

lh 

3 


1 

64 ~ 

16 

or 


16 X 40 


4 


1 

72 - 

18 

or 

4 _ 


20 X 40 


s= 10 

10J? 


80 

24 x 40_ 

88 “ 

28 X 40_ 11B 

96 “ * 

32 X 40 = 1>A 


104 


5 1 

-or- 

20 4 

6 1 
22 ° r 3| 

7 l 
2T° r "3f 

8 1 
26 ° r 31 
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r These results show that the point D, is always such that 
the lines C B, C D, C \ are in harmonic proportion, the 
points C, A, and B, being given. To obtain them it is neces¬ 
sary that the air should be dry. Should there be any moisture 
in the atmosphere to carry off the electricity from A B, the 
situation.of D, will no longer be such as to divide the line C 
B, in the harmonic proportion. 

It is obvious enough that the two limits of the point D, are 
the middle of the line A B, and the nearest extremity A. It 
will be in the middle of the lino A, B, when the body A B, is 
at an infinite distance from P C. It will be in A, when the 
body A B, touches P C. 

It is clear that the position of D, must be always such, that 
the plane passing through it, will divide the electricity of the 
body A B, into two equal parts, if the density of the electricity 
of the electrical atmosphere diminished inversely as the simple 
distance from the charged body P C. Then the whole of 
the electricity of this atmosphere round A B, would be repre¬ 
sented by the hyperbolical area (see frontispiece) A N Q B, 
contained between the equilateral hyperbola N R Q, the 
asymptote A B, from the centre C, and the ordinates A N, 
and B Q. And if the electrical atmosphere had its electricity 
diminished according to that law, the point D, would be found 
by taking the ordinate D R, a mean proportional between A 
N, and B Q. But if the electricity of the electric atmosphere 
diminishes inversely as the squares of the distance from P C, 
then this electricity round A B, will be represented by the 
hyperbolical solid n N Q q, formed by the revolutions of the 
hyperbolical space A N Z W, round the asymptote C W. 
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Length of A C, 
in inches. 

Length nf A D, 
in Inched 


Proportion of * 
Z r AD, to 1 A B. 

* 36 

36 X 40_ 
112 ” 

12£ 

9 or 1 

28 3* 

40 

40 X 40_ 

120 

13* 

10 1 

——or- 

30 3 

44 

44 X 40_ 

' 128 “ 

131 

.11 1 

-or- 

32 2*$ 

48 

48 X 40_ 
136 

14 x s t 

12 1 

• - or 

34 2* 
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P»rt II. This space is bounded by the portion of the equilateral .hy¬ 
perbola intercepted between the ordinates A N, B Q. It is 
a known property of this hyperbolical solid w N, Z z, that the 
area of any perpendicular section represented by « A N, will 
be to the area of any other perpendicular section, r D R, q B 
Q, inversely as the squares of their respective distances, (A 
C, C D, C B,) from the centre C of the hyperbola: hence 
the quantity of electricity superinduced upon the curved sur¬ 
face of the insulated cylindrical body A B, at the distances C 

A, C D, C B, from the charged body P C, will be exactly 
proportional to the areas of the circular sections represented 
by n A N, r D R, q B Q, &c. &ow, to find the position of 
the point D, we have to find the point in the asymptote C W, 
through which a plane rDR, being passed, will divide the 
hyperbolic solid n N Q <7, into two equal parts. That plane 
will obviously determine the position of D. 

Now, to divide'tbe hyperbolical solid into two equal halves, 
we have only to take D R, an arithmetical^ mean between the 
two ordinates, A N, B Q; or the point, D, is such that the 
ordinate, D R, is equal to half the suipof the two ordinates, 
A N, B Q. Or which is the same thing, (from the nature of 
the hyperbola), we mvst take the liyberbolical abscisse, C D, 
a mean harmonical proportion between the two abscisses, C 

B, and C A. That is, we must take the point, D, so that 
the whole line, C B, is to its extreme part, C A, as the other 
extreme part, B D, is to the middle part, D A. For it is a 
well known proposition, that the reciprocals of quantities 
which are in arithmetical progression, will be in harmonical 
progression. 

That the plane, R D r, will divide the solid n N Q q 
into two equal parts may be demonstrated in the following 
manner:— 

Let p denote the ratio of the circumference of a circle to 
its diameter, or (which is the same thing) the ratio of the area 
of a circle, to the square of its radius. 

Then the cylinder, v V N n, (whose height is A C, and 
the radios of whose base is N A,) will evidently be equal to 
pxNAxNAx AC. 
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, The cylinder x XRr will be equal to p x R D X R D 'Chap. iv. 
x c D. ~ 

And the cylinder y Y Q q—px QBXQBXCB. 

Now, from the, nature of the hyperbola, every rectangle 
under any abscisse, and its correspondent ordinate will be a 
given quantity, which we shall call c c. Therefore, 

NAxAC=RDxDC=QBxBC = cj. 

And the cylinder 0 V N n = ja X e c X N A. 

x X R r=zp X e c X RD. 
yYQ,q=pXccXQB. 

Therefore, (dividing by the common quantity, p X c c) the 
cylinders v V N n, x X R r, y Y Q q, are exactly in the same 
ratio to each other, as the ordipates N A, R D, and Q B, 
respectively. 

Now, R D is an arithmetical mean between A N and B Q, 
therefore the cylinder x X R r, is an arithmetical mean be¬ 
tween the cylinders v V N n and y Y Q q. That is to say, 
r V N «— tXRr = iXRr— y Y Q g. 

But it has been demonstrated that every infinite acute hy¬ 
perbolic solid, is equal to the cylinder whose base is the same 
with that of the solid, and whose height is equal to the dis¬ 
tance between that base and the centre of the hyperbola. 
Therefore, 

«VNn= infinite acute hyperbolic solid n N Z z. 

x X R r = r.R Z z. 

yYQ§-=syQZ*. 

Consequently, 

v V N n — x XHrz n N Z z —»’R Zz zz n N R r and^' X R r — 
yYQqzzrRZz— qQZzzsrRQq. 

Hence it follows that sNRrarRQy. 

Thus it follows evidently from the experiments of Lord 
Stanhope, that the density of the electricity of electrical at¬ 
mospheres diminishes inversely as the square of the distance 
from the excited body. 
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CHAPTER V. 


OF THE DISTRIBUTION OF ELECTRICITY ON BODIES. 


Coulomb demonstrated that it is a consequence of the law, 
that the particles of electricity repel each other inversely as 
the square of their distance, that the electricity when accumu¬ 
lated in a conducting body is distributed totally on the surface 
of the body, and that none of it exists in the interior of the 
body.* He showed likewise the truth of this law experi¬ 
mentally. 

Coulomb’s The electrometer which he employed for that purpose was 

ter. exceedingly delicate. It was made in the following manner. 

A thread of gum lac was drawn at the flame of a candle about 
the thickness of a stout hair, and from ten to twelve lines in 
length. One of its extremities was attached to the thick end 
of a small pin deprived of the head. This pin was suspended 
by a thread of raw silk, such as it is spun by the silk worm. 
To the other extremity of the > gum lac thread was fixed a 
circle’ of tinsel, about two lines in diameter. The whole ^of 
this electrometer was suspended in a glass cylinder to prevent 
it from being aiected by currents of air. Its sensibility was 
such that a force amounting only to the rf§oth part of a graib, 
made it move more than 90 degrees. i 

To this electrometer a small degree of the same electricity 
was given as that of the body to he tried. The substanc^ 
subjected to the experiment was a cylinder of solid wood, four 
inches in diameter, picrcedt-by several holes of four lines in 
diameter, and four lines ^|f|j)th. This cylinder was placed 
upon a non-conductor, and several electric sparks were given 
to it either by means of a Leyden phial, or the plate of an 
electrophorus. At the extremity of a small cylinder of gum 


Mem. Paris, 1786, p. 75. 
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Kc of a line in diameter, was insulated a small circle of gilt Chap, v. 
laper of a line and a half in diameter. 

j This little circle of gilt paper was made to touch the surface Electricity 
>f the excited wooden cylinder. It was then presented to the the surface 
dectrometer, previously excited slightly with the same kind of 01 bodie ®' 
t electricity as the wooden cylinder. The electrometer was for- 
|cibly repelled. It was then introduced into one of the holes in 
m wooden cylinder and brought in contact with the bottom, 
taUag care not to touch the sides of the hole, nor the surface of 
the cylinder of wood. When presented to the electrometer, it 
either gave no signs of possessing any electricity, or gave feeble 
symptoms of containing an electricity different from that of the 
cylinder of wood. The reason of this opposite electricity, which 
was only occasionally observed, was, that when the little cylinder 
of gum lac is introduced into the hole, the electrical action of 
the surface of the excited body communicates to the gum lac, 
a small quantity of an electricity different from its own, be¬ 
cause this small thread of gum lac is insulated within the 
sphere of its activity. The proof that this explanation is satis¬ 
factory, is, that if we touch the gilt paper circle we do not 
destroy the small quantity of electricity which it possesses, 
showing that this electricity must be lodged in the lac, and 
not in the gilt paper.* 

■ We may take a hollow sphere of metal, having in it a hole 
of a few lines in diameter, place it upon a non-conductor, and 
communicate electricity to it by means J an electrical machine. 

When the sphere is thus excited, we may introduce into its 
interior a small metallic globule attached to the extremity of 
a gum lac thread. Upon withdrawing this metallic globule, 
and presenting it to an electrometer we shall find that it has 
no electricity whatever, or that it has (occasionally for the 
reason already explained) a feeble electricity of the opposite 
nature from that of the metallic sphere. 

Thus it appears that the quantity of electricity accumulated 
in a body, depends not upon the quantity of matter in the 
body, but upon the extent of its surface; and that hollow bodies, 


* Mem. Paris, 1786, p. 72. 
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. Part n. however thin, may be charged with just as much electricity 
as bodies of the same surface, and qutie filled with matter. 
Advantage is taken of this important fact in constructing the 
prime conductors of electrical machines, which arealways made 
hollow and thin for the sake of lightness, 
mental'* There is a curious enough experiment, which serves to show 
proof of that electricity is confined to the surface of bodies, and which 
J therefore may be mentioned here. Let M N, be an insulated ' 

conductor, moveable on an axis. 

Let a metallic ribbon be rolled 
on this cylinder to the extremity 
of which is attached a silk 
thread D. To this conductor 
let a sensible electrometer be 
attached, composedof two metal 
or linen threads, to the extremities of whiclf two pith ball 
sphericles are attached. When electricity is communicated!, 
to this conductor, the pith balls immediately repel each other. 
Unroll the ribbon by pulling the silk thread D ; in propombn 
as the ribbon is unrolled, the pith balls approach, and if the 
weather be dry, all signs of electricity disappear when the 
ribbon is unrolled; and the balls begin anew to separate, when 
the ribbon is again rolled on, and diverge as far as ever when 
matters are restored to their original state. 

Electricity, then, is all deposited on the surface of bodies, 
and the only obstacle to its leaving that surface and being in¬ 
stantly dissipatedf is the pressure of the atmosphere.* 
pMportlim Coulomb proved by very simple but convincing experiments, 
ai t» the that electricity deposites itself on bodies according to their 
surface, that it has no affinity or attraction for one body more 

* Strictly speaking there is another obstacle. It is the difficulty with 
which electricity passes along certain bodies. This seems to be owinjfr to 
something like an adhesion between the surface of the body and the fluid. 
This view of the subject is strengthened by the well known fact, that the 
conducting power diminishes with the intensity of the electricity. This 
adhesion must to a certain extent be similar to attraction, and it is proba- - 
biy the great cause of the attractions and repulsions between excited 
bodies. 
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than another; but that if two bodies having the same surface Chap. V.* 
be placed in contact, Vhatever their nature may be, they will 
divide the electricity equally between them. With this dis¬ 
tinction, depending upon the unknown cause why some bodies 
are good and some bad conductors, that if a good conductor 
touch an excited body of the same surface, it will instantly take 
possession of one-half of its surplus electricity, whereas a bad 
conductor requires to be left a little while in contact with the 
excited body, to be able to assume its proper quantity.* 

When the excited body is a sphere, the thickness of the 
electric coating ought, from reasons oftsymmetry, to be every¬ 
where equal. And this conclusion is conformable to experi¬ 
ment. * 

When additional quantities of electricity are accumulated 
upon the surface of a sphere^it comes to the same thing, as far 
a3 the experimental investigation is concerned, whether the 
thickness of the coating of electricity be increased, or whether, 
the thickness remaining the same, the density of the electri¬ 
city augments on each point of the surface. The first sup¬ 
position is more conformable to our notions of a fluid than the 
second. 

Coulomb made a set of experiments, to determine the way 
in which electricity is distributed on the surface of bodies of 
various shapes/! His method wa3 to apply a small gilt paper 
disc insulated on a thread of gum lac, to different parts of 
the excited body in succession, and to measure, by means of 
his balance, the quantity of electricity with which it became 
charged. He proved by a set of experiments equally simple 
and decisive, that the quantity of electricity with which the 
disc became charged, was sensibly the same with that of the 
point of the surface of the excited body with which it had been 
placed in contact, and that when the electricity of an excited 
* 

* Mem. Paris, 1786, p. 69. 

f The best account of these experiments which I have seen, is given by 
Biot in his Trait6 de Physique, ii. 263. Biot seems to have derived his in¬ 
formation from Coulomb’s manuscripts. For 1 am not aware that they 
were ever published by their author, owing doubtless to the state of 
France at the beginning of the Revolution. 
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Part J I. body, is either augmented or diminished, the variations on 
every part of the surface are proportional to the quantity of 
electricity already present. Thus, if on one part of a surface 
the electricity be twice as great as upon another part, if we 
double the charge or reduce the charge to one-half, the first 
part of the surface will receive twice as much, or part with 
twice as much as the other part. 

Coulomb showed also, that the quantity of electricity with 
which the gilt papes disc becomes charged, is sensibly the same 
with that of the body which it is made to touch, and that when 
two bodies are brought* into contact, the electricity contained 
in them is sensibly divided in proportion to the surface of each. 
He insulated a globe of 8 inches diameter, and charged it with 
positive electricity, as he did also the moveable-ball of the 
balance. He then touched this globe with ; another whose 
diameter was only 1 inch ; and applied this iltle globe to his 
balance. A torsion of 144° was necessary to balance the re¬ 
pulsive force at a fixed distance. He next touched the surface 
of the large globe in a tangent direction with a circular plane, 
isolated, and having a diameter of 16 inches. Having removed 
this plane, he repeated the experiment with a small globe. «A. 
torsion of 47° was now sufficient to balance the repulsive force. 

To understand the consequences to be drawn from this ex- 
. periment, we must recollect that the surface of the great globe 
was equal to that of 4 great circles, each 8 inches in diameter: 
each face of the circular plane of 16 inches diameter, was 
equal to 4 circles of 8 inches in diameter, and as the plane has 
two faces, its surface was exactly double that of the sphere. 
The electricity in the great globe before it was touched by 
the plane may be represented by 144, and after it was touched 
by it by 47: hence, the electricity carried off by the plane, 
was obviously 144 — 47 = 97. So that the plane carried off 
97* while the globe retained 47. But 97 is very nearly double 
47. Thus we see that the electricity was divided between 
these two bodies in proportion to their surfaces. 

In determining the quantity of electricity on different parts 
of the surface of a body, we must take care that the gum 
lac, to which the gilt paper disc is attached, be not a conductor; 
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because in that case, electricity would accumulate in it, and Chap, v. 
vitiate all the results. In general, the lac which has the # 
darkest colour is the best for the purpose. But the threads 
ought to be examined by bringing them near a charged con¬ 
ductor, and then presenting them at an electrometer. All 
those which exhibit any symptoms of electricity, ought to be 
rejected. 

Coulomb determined the distribution of electricity upon a Distribu-' 
steel plate, 11 inches long, 1 inch broad, and half a line thick, steel plate. 
It was insulated and charged with electricity. To be able to 
touch it over all its breadth, the gilt paper disc was made an 
inch long^ and three lines broad. He first applied the disc to 
I — |- — | - r ~n , the centre of the plate, at C, 

' c then at 1 inch from its extremity, 

and he obtained the following results :— 



Torsions 

observed. 

Mean torsions^ 
in tlic middle. 

Ditto 1 inch 
from end. 

Ratio. 

Touched in the middle, 
At 1 inch from end, 

370° 

440 

360° 

440° 

1-22 

In the middle, 

350 

350 

417-5 

1-20 

At 1 inch from end, 

395 

335 

395 

1-18 

In the middle, 

320 ‘ 

• 

Mean 

1-10 


That is to say, if the electricity at the centre of the plate be 
represented by 1, that at an inch from the end will be repre¬ 
sented by 1*2. So that they are nearly equal. 

The experiment was repeated with this difference, that the 
gilt paper disc was applied to the very end of the plate, but 
still entirely on the surface of it. The results were as follows: 



Torsions 

observed. 

Mean torsions 
in the middle. 

Ditto at the 
end. 

Ratio. 

Touched at the end, 

In the middle, 

400° 

195 

195° 

395° 

2-02 

At the end, 

390 

190 

390 

2-05 

In the middle, 

185 

185 

370 

2-00 

At the end, 

350 


Mean 

2-02 
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p,rt it. That is to say, if the quantity of electricity in the middle 
!> the plate be 1, that at the extremity will be 2*02, or vei 
nearly double. 

The experiment was repeated a third time, but the die 
instead of being applied at the extremity of the plate, wi 
applied to the edge D, so as to be equally in contact with hot 
faces. The result was as follows:— 



.Torsions 

observed. 

c 

Is 

Is 

o> ** 

Sc 

Mean torsions 
on the edge. 

Ratio. 

Touched in the middle, 
On the edge, 

In the middle, 

On the edge, 

305° 

1175 

285 

1137 

295° 

285 

1175° 

1156 

3- 98 

4- 05 




Mean 

4*01 


That is to say, if the electricity in the middle be l, that at ik 
edge is 4*01, or four times as great. So that it contains mi 
accumulated electricity of the extremities of each side of tht 
plate. 

These experiments were repeated with a plate of steel, twice 
as long as the preceding, but agreeing with it in all its other 
dimensions. The result was exactly the same. 

It is obvious from these experiments, that when the gilt 
paper disc is applied to one of the sides of the steel plate, it 
only imbibes the electricity of that side, and not of the other. 
We see too that the electricity is almost uniformly diffused 
upon the surface of the plate; since the increase does not 
become sensible till we approach within an inch of the end, 
and that the length or shortness of the plate has no effect upon 
this distribution. 

DUtribu- The rapid augmentation of electricity towards the extremi- 

tion on a ... . ' , . „ 

cylinder, ties of plates, is not peculiar to them. It takes place equally 
in all long prismatic or cylindrical bodies. And the smaller 
the diameter of these bodies is in proportion to their length, 
the more rapid is their augmentation. Coulomb insulated a 
' cylinder of 2 inches in diameter, and 30 inches in length, 
terminated by two hemispheres. By experiments similar to 
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those just stated, he found the ratios of electricity on different Chap. v. 
jparts of this cylinder as follows:— ~ 


At the centre . 

. 1 

At 2 inches from end 

1*25 

At 1 inch from end . 

1*80 

At the centre of the end . 

2*30 


When the cylinder becomes smaller as we approach the ex¬ 
tremity, the increase of electricity becomes still more rapid. 

And when the extremity becomes elongated like the point of a 
cone, the accumulation at that extremity becomes so great, 
that the resistance of the air is not sufficient to retain it, and 
it escapes, producing sparks of light which are visible in the 
dark. 

In these bodies the uniform distribution of electricity extends 
to within a very small distance of the extremity. It is clear 
that such bodies ought to lose their charge of electricity with 
great rapidity, as is known from experiment to be the case. 

Coulomb made analogous experiments on circular plates. P i,tribu : 

^ 1 tion on cir- 

The following table shows the result of one of these trials: — cuiarpiate*. 


► 


Distance from the edge. 

5 inches (centre of plate) 

4 . . ' . 

3. 

2 . 

1 . 

0-5. 

0 . 


Electricity observed. 

. i 

! i-ooi 

1*005 
1*17 
1*52 
2*07 
2*90 


If we represent the distances from the edge by x, and the elec¬ 
trical intensities by y, Biot has shown that the relations of these 
to each other may be represented by the following empirical 
formula:— 


y - 1 + A G»'—/»*’-) 

r being the radius of the plate, and A and & two constants to 
be determined from observation. We obtain A by making 
x s= o, and substituting for y, the value found, as in the table. 
We have, 

2*9 = l + A (1 —y r ) 
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Part II. 


Why elefc 
tricity is 
dissipated 
by points. 


ELECTRICITY. 


If we take 1 inch for the unity of length, 2 r will be equal 
to 10. Now, as it is very nearly 0’3, its tenth power is so 
small a quantity that it may be neglected. We have 2 - 9 = l 
+ A, and Ass 1*9. 

To determine a* let us make *= 1, and substitute for y its 
value 1‘52. In this case a* 8 ’' - '' = y? a quantity too small \xj 
sensible. We have, therefore, 


1-52= 1 + 1*9 (l or 


At 


0-52 

1-9 


= 0-27. 


i 


But the calculation agrees better with experiment, if wc 1 
A* s= 0*3. 1 

This subject attracted the attention of M. Poisso' 
applied to it all the resources of the most refined calcul 
detv. "med the thickness of the coating of electricit 
bodies of different forms from the hypothesis that positi 
negative electricity are two fluids, the particles of each ot, 
repel each other with forces varying inversely as the : 
of the distance; while the vitreous electricity attracts f 
sinous with forces varying according to the sam^Jaw.* 
showed that the exterior surface of the electrical ’ 
cides with that of the body, and that as the coating 
the interior surface is but little distant from it. 1 

Bl* 

both the exterior and interior surfaces are sphen^ 
centre of these surfaces is the same with that of tnV 
the body. 

In an ellipsoid the thickn*^ the coating at the ex \ 
ties of the two axes is proportional to the relative lengt ! 
the axes. 

The electric coating acts by attraction and repulsion oi| 
particles of electricity, situated beyond the surface of the bo 
or on the surface of the body itself. It attracts them if o i 
different nature, and repels them if of the same nature. Tl, ( 
repulsion is exercised against the particles of the air, which 
repels the electricity in its turn, and keeps it in its place. 
The repulsion exercised by the electrical cr .ting is as the 

t 

. / 

* See Mem. de l’lnstitut, 161 i'. 
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square of its thickness. It is therefore variable at different Cha P- v - 
points of the body, unless that body be spherical. And as it 
increases as the square of the thickness, and as this thickness 
is proportional to the excess of the diameter of the body in one 
direction above that in another, it may easily overcome the 
pressure of the atmosphere, and thus enable the electricity to 
make its escape : hence the reason of the effect of points in 
discharging bodies charged with electricity. M. Poisson has 
shown that the repulsive force of the electricity at the summit 
of a cone, if it could accumulate on it, would be infinite. 

When several excited bodies are placed in the, neighbour- Mutuai^ac- 
hood of each other, they produce certain effects upon the state cited bodies 
of the electricity in each. These effects have been also sub- 
jected to calculation by M. Poisson. His analytical investiga¬ 
tions were founded upon the following general principle which 
he first announced:— 

“ When several excited bodies are brought into the neigh¬ 
bourhood of each other, and arrive at a permanent electrical 
state, it is necessary that the resultants of the actions of the 
electrical coatings which cover them upon any point in the 
interior of any one of these bodies, should be nothing. For 
if this was not the case, the combined electricity in the point 
under consideration would be decomposed, and the electrical 
state would change, contrary to the hypothesis of its perman¬ 
ence.” 

This principle furnishes at once as many equations as there 
are bodies under consideration, and as the problem presents 
of unknown quantities. But the solution of these equations 
frequently surpasses the present state of analytical irivestiga- 
tion. But M. Poisson has succeeded in overcoming all the 
analytical difficulties in the case of two spheres, placed in con¬ 
tact, or in the neighbourhood of each other, and charged each 
with any quantity of electricity. 

When the two spheres are equal, and in contact, and charged 
with electricity, whether positive or negative, calculation shows 
that there is no free electricity at the point of contact of the 
two spheres. From that point the coating of electricity aug¬ 
ments in thickness as its distance increases from the point of 
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F * r * **■.. contact, and it always attains its maximum at 180® of distance, 
or at the other end of the diameter that passes through the 
point of contact of the two spheres. The rate at which the 
thickness of the coating increases depends upon the relative 
lengths of the diameters of the two spheres. 

Experiments on this subject were made by Coulomb in the 
way already described in the former part of this chapter. 
These experiments were compared by Poisson with the results 
of his calculations, and found to accord with them very closely. 
The following table shows the relative thickness of th'e coat¬ 
ing of electficity upon two equal globes at different distances 
from the point of contact, as determined experimentally by 
Coulomb, and by calculation by Poisson:— 

Distribu¬ 
tion of elec¬ 
tricity on 
two equal 
globes. 



thickness of coating of electricity as 
determined by 

Coulomb. Poisson. 

Point of contact 
20° 

30 

60 

90 

180 

0 

Insensible 

0*2083 

0*7994 

1-0000 

1*0576 

0 

Insensible 

0*1707 

0*7452 

10000 

1*1400 


The following table exhibits the results of experiment and 
calculation with two unequal spheres, the diameters of which 
were to each other as 1 to 2. The observations apply to the 
smaller sphere:— 


On two 
unequal 
globes. 


Position of the 

Proportional thickness of coating, t 

points compared. 

Coulomb. 

Poisson. 

30° 

Insensible 

Insensible 

60 

0*5882 

0*5563 

90 

1*0000 

1-0000 

180 

1*3333 

1*3535 


We see that in this case the thickness of the coating in the 
smaller sphere (though insensible to 30°) varies more than 
when the two spheres are equal. For at 60° and 180° the 
thicknesses are to each other as 0*5882 to 1*3333, or as 1 to 
# 2|; while in the other case they are to each other as 0*7994 
to 1*0576, or as 1 to H. By a sort of compensation the 
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greater of the two spheres experiences less variation than*in Chap, v. 
the case of equality. For the thfekness of the coating, insensible 
at 6° or 7°, increases so rapidly that at 30° it is £ths of what 
it is at 90°; and from 90° to 108° the variation is insensible. 

Coulomb compared the absolute thickness of the electrical 
coating on the two globes at 90° from the point of contact. 

In the smaller globe he found it 1*25, in the larger 1. Poisson 
obtained by calculation l - 238 and 1. 

When two globes of different sizes (one charged with elec¬ 
tricity^} are brought in contact and then separated, the smaller 
one of the globes is, compared to the other, the smaller is the 
quantity of electricity which it carries off. But this proportion 
is very far from being that of the surfaces; for then the 
coatings of electricity would be of equal thickness in both, 
whereas it is always thickest in the smaller globe, and the 
thickness increases as the size of the globe diminishes. But 
from the slowness of the increase in Coulomb’s experiments, 
there is reason to believe that it does not go on indefinitely. 

When the two unequal spheres after being separated from when the 
each other, are placed at a certain distance from each other, contact arc 
a very curious phenomenon is observable in the smaller sphere. ,e r arated ‘ 
To explain it intelligibly, let us suppose the electricity of the 
two spheres to be positive. We have seen that this electricity 
is null at the point of contact. But the instant we separate 
the two spheres, the electricity at the point of contact of the 
smaller sphere becomes negative. This state diminishes in 
proportion as the smaller globe is carried to a greater distance 
from the large globe, and at a certain distance, depending on 
the ratio between the diameters of the two globes, it totally 
disappears. Then the point of contact of the smaller globe 
becomes in the same state as when actually in contact. From 
this position, if we increase the distance, the electricity re¬ 
mains of the same nature over the whole extent of the globe, . 
and of the same kind as during the contact. In the larger 
globe, the electricity continues always the same as during the 
contact. In an experiment made by Coulomb, the diameter 
-of the larger globe was 11 inches, and that of the smaller eight, 
inches. While the distance between them was less than I 

2 B 
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Part ii. inch, the point of contact of the smaller globe gave signs of 
an electricity opposite to that of the large globe. When the 
distance became 1 inch, the electricity of the point of contact 
of the smaller globe became null, as when in contact, and at 
all greater distances, it remained of the same nature as that 
of the other sphere. When the diameter of the smaller globe 
was only 4 inches (that of the greater remaining the same), 
the opposite electricities were sensible to the distance of two 
inches. When the diameter of the smaller globe was orjly 2 
inches or less, the opposite electricities continued to this dis¬ 
tance of 2 inches 5 lines, but not farther. 

On the contrary, when the difference between the size of the 
two globes diminishes, the distance at which the two electri 
cities manifest themselves also diminishes, and it becomes nu 
when the two globes become equal. 4 

These experiments succeed only when the air is very dry. 
If it be moist, the electricity of the larger globe escaping, 
neutralizes that in the smaller globe, and renders the pheno¬ 
mena indistinct or quite insensible. 

Effect When two excited spheres are made gradually to approach 

excited without having ever been in contact, the thickness of the 
proach? 1 *" electrical coat at the "points of the two globes immediately 
opposite to each other, becomes greater and greater, and in¬ 
creases indefinitely as the distance between them diminishes. 
The pressure on the atmosphere increasing as the square of 
this thickness, must at last overcome the resistance of the air, 
and the fluid passing from the one globe to the other, occa¬ 
sions a spark which appears before the two globes come into 
contact. The electricity is different, though of equal thickness 
in each globe. If the one is excited with positive, and the 
other with negative electricity, it is positive in the former and 
negative in the latter. When both contain the same electricity 
(positive for example), there takes place a decomposition of 
the combined electricity in the globe which contains less of the 
positive electricity than it would have done in case of contact. 
The negative electricity resulting from this decomposition 
accumulates at the point opposite the other globe, while this 
latter globe remains positive throughout its whole extent. 
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M. Poisson has also subjected to calculation the state of Chap, v. 
the most remote points of two excited globes, when placed at 
a certain distance from each other. As the two globes approach, 
the thickness of the coating of electricity in these points, 
approaches more and more to what it would be at the instant 
of contact. But as it arrives at this limit very slowly, the 
consequence is, that at very small distances the state of these 
points differs considerably from what it would be, if actual 
contact or the emission of a spark were to take place. 

To these experimental deductions of Coulomb, and calcula¬ 
tions of Poisson, may be added the following conclusions 
determined experimentally by Mr Snow Harris:— 

1. When the surface of a charged jar or conductor isMrHar- 
doubled, the force is reduced to £, when tripled to &c.* elusions. 

Si. The same quantity of electricity produces always the 
same heating effect whatever be the tension. 

3. When plates of the same area but varying in length, are 
charged with the same quantity of electricity, the intensity is 
inversely as the length of the plates, and this, not only with 
regard to plates, but also with cylinders. 

4. When the perimeter is constant, the intensity is inversely 
as the area. 

5. The capacities of a sphere and plane circle of the same 
area are equal.t 

It seems to follow from the experiments of Faraday, that 
every atom of matter is associated with the same quantity of 
electricity 4 If this be so, electricity agrees with heat in this 
particular. * 


Phil. Trans. 1834, p. 219. 


+ Ibid. 


t Ibid. p. 116. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

OF THE PASSAGE OF ELECTRICITY 
THROUGH BODIES. 


It has been already stated in a former chapter, that bodies, 
with regard to electricity, may be divided into two sets: 
namely, those through which it passes with facility, called 
conductors ; and those through which it passes with difficulty 
or not at all, called non-conductors. In reality, no body is a 
perfect non-conductor; for electricity constantly makes its 
escape at last, whatever the substances are by means of which 
we attempt to confine it: hence the term non-conductor is merely 
relative. In the third chapter of this treatise will be seen the 
experiments of Coulomb, showing that electricity make&its 
escape along the best insulators that can be employed ;%nd 
that the best insulator or the worst conductor is the resin of lac. 

The best conductors are the metals; bufr it has been as¬ 
certained that they differ considerably from each other in their 
conducting power. An unexceptionable set of experiments, 
on the conducting power of the different metals, was made by 
Mr Children, in the year 1814. These experiments I was 
fortunate enough to witness.* Mr Children’s battery con¬ 
sisted of 20 pairs of zinc and copper plates, each six feet long, 
and 2 feet six inches broad, joined together by straps of lead, 
and plunged into a mixture of nitric and sulphuric acids, diluted 
with from twenty to forty times their weight of water. This 
battery, when in full. action, rendered a platinum wire 5 .feet 
6 inches long, and T y<jths of an inch in diameter, red hot 
throughout, so that the ignition was visible in full daylight. 
8 feet 6 inches of platinum wire T ^jths of an inch in diameter, 
were heated red. A bar of platinum |th inch square, and 2\ 
inches long, was heated red hot and fused at the end. A 


An account of them will be found in Phil. Trans. 1815, p. 363. 
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roupd bar of the same metal j^j&th of an inch in diameter, cb*p. vi. 
and 2£ inches long, wai heated bright red throughout. 

To determine the relative conducting powers of different 
metals, two wires of the metals to be compared were taken of 
equal diameter and length, one end of each was in contact 
with one of the basins of mercury, communicating with the 
poles of the battery, and the other end being bent to an angle, 
the wires were connected by hooking them to each other. The 
length of each wire was 8 inches, and its diameter j ff th of an 
inch. The results were as follows:— 

1 . The wires being platinum and gold, the platinum was 
instantly ignited, while the gold remained unaffected. 

2 . Gold and silver. The gold was ignited, the silver not. 

3. Gold and copper. Both metals were equally ignited. 

4. Gold and iron. The iron was ignited, the gold un¬ 
changed. 

5. Platinum and iron. The iron ignited instantly next the 
pole of the battery. Then the platinum became ignited through 
its whole extent. After this, the iron became more intensely 
ignited than the platinum, and the ignition of the latter de¬ 
creased. 

6 . Platinum and zinq. The platinusn was ignited, the zinc 
was not; bui, melted at the point of contact. 

7. Zinc and iron. The iron was ignited; the zinc bore the 
beat without fusing. 

8 . Lead and platinum. The lead fused at the point of 
contact. 

9. Tin and platinum. The tin fused at the point of contact. 

10 . Zinc and silver. The zinc was ignited before it melted; 
the silver was not ignited. 

From these experiments it has been deduced, that the order 
of these metals as conductors of electricity is as follows:— 

Silver, 

Zinc, 
f Gold, 
l Copper, 

Iron, 

Platinum. 
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Tin and lead fuse so immediately at the point of contact, 
that no contusion respecting them could be drawn, 
menu of But the most complete set of experiments on the conducting 
Mr Harris, powers of the different metals are those of Mr Harris.* He 
determined the degree of heat induced into wires of the same 
size by passing through them the contents of an electric 
battery charged exactly to the same intensity. This heat was 
measured by the expansion induced in a given volume^ air 
by the wires. The conducting powers were consideretUjgan- 
versely as these expansions. The following table exhibflsthe, 
relative beats measured by the rise of a colum n of spirits (in a 
tube) pressed upon by the expanded air 


Effect. 


Copper, . 

6 

Copper 3, 

Silver, 

0 

Silver 1, 

Gold, . 

9 

Gold 1, \ 

Zinc, 

. 18 

Silver 1, 

Platinum, 

. 30 

Gold 1, 

Iron, 

. 30 

Silver 3, 

Tin, 

. 36 

Gold 3, 

Lead, 

. 72 

Silver 1, 

Brass, 

. . 18 

Tin 1, 

Gold 1 part, 

20 

Lead 1, 

Copper 1, 
Gold 3, 

. 25 

Tin 3, 1 

Lead 1,’ J 

Copper 1, 

Tin 1, \ 

Gold 1, i 

15 

Lead 3, J 

Copper 3, _ 

Tin 1, 1 

Copper 1, 

6 

Zinc 1, J 

Silver 1, 

• s G 

Tin 3, 

Copper 1, 


Zinc 1, 

Silver 3, 

• • U 

Copper 8, 
Tin 1, 


Effect. 

6 

20 

15 

25 

54 


45 

63 

27 


32 


18 


If we consider the conducting power of these metals as the 
inverse of these numbers, it will be as in the following table:— 


Table of 
conducting 
powers of 
metals. 


Copper. 

Conducting power. 
12 

Silver, .... 

12 

Copper 1 part, silver 1 part, 

12 

Copper 1, silver 3, 

12 


* Phil. Trans. 1827, p. 18. 
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Conducting power. 

Copper 3, silver 1, 

• 

• 

• 12 # 

Gold, . • 



8 

Gold 1, copper 3, 



4-8 

Gold 1, silver 2, 



4-8 

Zinc, 



4 

Brass, 



4 

Copper 8, tin 1, 



4 

Gold 1, copper 1, 



3-6 

Gold 1, silver 1, 



3-6 

Gold 3, copper 1, 



2-88 

Gold 3, silver 1, 



2-88 

Tin 1, zinc 1, 



0.8 

• A Z 

Platinum, . 



2-4 

Iron, . 



2-4 

Tin 3, zinc 1, 

• • 


2-25 

Tin, . 



2 

Tin 3, lead 1, 



1-6 

Tin 1, lead 1, 



n 

Tin 1, lead 3, 



1*1428 

Lead, 



1 


Probably in order to render these numbers correct repre¬ 
sentatives of the conducting power o£ electricity, they ought 
to be divided by the conducting power of the metals for heat. 

The heat produced by a powerful Voltaic battery, when in 
full action, is very great. Pieces of charcoal are raised to a 
white heat, even when surrounded with hydrogen or azotic 
gas, hnd the light emitted is so intense, that the eye cannot 
bear the glare. The galvanic light i3 precisely similar to that 
of the sun. Objects viewed with it, have precisely the same 
colours, as when viewed by the light of day. 

Mr Children’s battery fused and reduced oxides of tungsten 
and molybdenum. Columbic acid, oxide of uranium, oxide of 
titanium, and oxide of cerium, were fused but not reduced. 
Iridium weighing 7‘ 1 grains, was fused into a porous globule 
whose specific gravity was 18*68.* Spinel, gadolinite, and 

* Large plates have a great advantage over a battery composed of 
numerous small plates, when the object is the production of heat; ^because 
the intensity of the electricity being much smaller, the loss is much less. 
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11 - zircon.were fused, magnesia was agglutinated; but ruby, 
sapphire. Hid quartz, were not affected. Diamond powder 
having been put into the middle of some soft iron wire, it was 
put into the current, and kept of a dull red heat for six minutes. 
The diamond powder had disappeared; the interior of the 
iron was fused into numerous cavities, and all that part of it 
which had been in contact with the diamond was converted 
into blistered steel.* 

Solid non- Mr Faraday has shown that ice and many other solid bodies 
conductors * w , 

becoming are non-conductors while solid, but become conductors when 
wben'fused. rendered fluid, f The following table exhibits a list of the 
solid bodies which he examined, and found subject to this 
law:—$ 

1 . Ice. 

•2. Potash, protoxide of lead, glass of antimony, protoxide 
of antimony, oxide of bismuth. 

3. Chlorides of potassium, sodium, barium, strontian, cal¬ 
cium, magnesium, manganese, protoclilorides of copper and 
tin, chlorides of lead, antimony, silver. 

4. Iodides of potassium, zinc, lead; protiodide of ti’ : per- 
iodide of mercury. 

5. Fluoride of potassium. 

6 . Cyanodide of potassium; sulpho-cyanodidc of otas- 


7. Chlorate of potash; nitrates of potash, soda, barytes, 
strontian, lead, copper, silver; sulphates of soda and dead; 
protosulphate of mercury; phosphates of potash, soda, lead, 
copper; quaterphosphate of lime; carbonates of potash and 
soda; borax, borate of lead, perborate of tin; chromate of, 
potash, bichromate of potash, chromate, of lead; acetate 
potash. 

8 . Sulphurets of antimony and potash. 

9. Silicate of potash; chameleon mineral. This law, h5 
ever, does not hold in every case. Mr Faraday found v®-ic 

When the 2000 pairs of plates battery belonging to the Royai .iistitufe 
was in action, it was impossible to walk across the room without Vlfibr, 
sensible of pretty strong shocks. ff' 
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bodies which were non-conductors while cold, and which con- Chap, vi. 
tinued non-conductors after 'they were rendered liquid by 
heat. The following is a list of these bodies:—* 

1 . Sulphur, phosphorus, iodide of sulphur, periodide of So,i ? n v- 
tin, orpiment, realgar, crystallized acetic acid, mixed mar- continuing 
garic acid, and oleic acid, artificial camphor, caffein, sugar, fiUSd*' 1 
adipocire, stearin of cocoa-nut oil, spermaceti, camphor, naph- 
thalin, rosin, sandarach, shell lac. 

2 . Perchloride of tin, chloride of arsenic and its hydrate, 
though liquid, have no sensible conducting power. 

3. Boracic acid, green bottle glass; but flint glass in a 
liquid state conducted a little. 

. It appears from the experiments of Mr Snow Harris, that 
heat diminishes the conducting power of metals.f 

Dr Ritchie has shown that all compound bodies, whose 
constituents go to the same pole when decomposed by Voltaic 
electricity, are non-conductors: hence the reason why oils, 

Resins, camphor, caoutchouc, are non-conductors even when 
jin a melted state. Liquid sulphurous acid is a good conduc¬ 
tor, because its constituents, oxygen and sulphur, go to oppo¬ 
site poles. Liquid ammonia is doubtful; because it is uncer¬ 
tain to which pole the azote goes.J * 

This law of Dr Ritchie explains the reason why liquid 
chlorine, sulphur, and phosphorus, are non-conductors; but 
it does not account for the conducting power of metals both 
when solid and liquid. 

Dr Ritchie conceives that conducting bodies arrange them- Ritchie's 

, . , . . explanation 

selves in a peculiar way m order to allow the transmission of of couduc- 
electricity through them. Let us suppose a zinc plate and tIon ' 
copper plate united together by a wire, as 
in the margin, to be plunged into water 
acidulated with sulphuric acid. The zinc 
plate having a greater affinity for oxygen 
than the copper wire, will attract the z 
particle of water in its neighbourhood, so 
that the oxygen extremity of it will place 

* Phil*Trans. 1833, p. 513. t Ibid. 1834, p. 281. t Ibid. 1832, p. 279. 
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Part ii. itself in contact with the zinc, and of course the hydrogen side 
at the greatest distance from it. Let the white circles in the 
figure represent the atoms of oxygen, and the dark circles the 
atoms of hydrogen, of which the water is composed. The 
'row of particles between the zinc and copper plates wiU 
arrange themselves as in the figure. And unless the consti¬ 
tuents of a compound body be such, that they can arrange 
themselves in this way, the body cannot conduct electricity. 

* Mr Faraday has adopted the same view; and if I under¬ 
stand him rightly, he has extended it also to the metals. He 
conceives the Ultimate particles, or atoms of the metals, to 
consist of two poles, one positive and the other negative. 
The negative pole of the particle nearest the zinc end of the 
pile is turned towards the zinc, and its positive pole as far off 
from the zinc end as possible. . Every particle arranges itself 
in the same way, till the last particle turns its positive pole 
to the copper end. And unless the particles of bodies^Jbe 
capable of arranging themselves in this way, they capatifr he 
conductors. 

Were we to adopt this ingenious view of Dr Ritchie and 
Mr Faraday, it would go far to destroy the notion at present 
prevalent, that electiicity is a fluid or fluids. It jgbuld rather 
seem that it is a force residing at the poles of material atoms. 

Faraday’s Faraday has drawn the following conclusions from his 

conclusions. # * ° 

experiments:— 

1. All bodies conduct electricity in the same way from 
metals to lac and gases, but in very different degrees. 

2 . Conducting power is in some bodies powerfully increased 
by heat, and in others diminished, yet without our perceiving any 
accompanying essential electrical difference either in the bodies, 
or in the changes occasioned by the electricity conducted. 

3. A numerous class of bodies, insulating electricity of low 
intensity when solid, conduct it very freely when fluid, and 
are then decomposed by it. 

4. But there are many fluid bodies which do not sensibly 

conduct electricity of this low intensity; there are some which 
conduct it without being decomposed; nor is fluidity essential 
to decomposition. , * 
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5. There is but one body yet discovered, the periodide of Chap, vi. 
mercury, which, insulating a Voltaic current when solid and 
conducting it when fluid, is not decomposed in the latter 

case. 

6 . There is no strict electrical distinction of conduction, 
which can yet be drawn between bodies supposed to be elemen¬ 
tary, and those known to be compound.* 

I think it rather doubtful whether the following remarkable 
experiment, for which we are indebted to Dr Ritchie, can be 
completely reconciled to these views. Dr Ritchie placed f 6 * 
alcohol in a Voltaic current, and found it to undergo decom- i»y eiectri- 
position. Olefiant gas was given off at the negative pole, 
and he inferred that water was given off at the positive pole.f* 

Now, as alcohol is resolvable into olefiant gas and water, it 
can scarcely be doubted that if olefiant gas was given off at 
the one pole, water must have been given off at the other; if 
so, the water must have acted the part of an acid, and the 
olefiant gas that of a base. 

Dr Ritchie has shown the inaccuracy of the supposed law 
that the conducting power of a wire in the Voltaic battery is 
directly as its diameter, and inversely as the square of its 
length4 Davy first stated that the conducting power of a 
metallic wire was inversely as its length, and directly as its 
section, and this law has been confirmed by the subsequent 
investigations of Pouillet and Ohm.§ Many interesting ex¬ 
periments on the subject have been made by Mr Snow Harris 
and Mr Christie. 

Maxianini, professor of Physique at Venice, has made a 
set of experiments to determine the relative conductibility of 
solutions of various salts, alkalies, and acids in water. I con¬ 
sider it as worth while to state his results as they are the best 
we have on the subject. || I presume the solutions are sup¬ 
posed to be one part of salt in 100 water, though that is not 
stated:— 

* Phil. Trans. 1833, p. 521. f Ibid; 1832, p. 285. j Ibid. 1833, p. 313. 

§ Becquerel Trait6 de 1' Electricity, v. 255. || Ibid, iii. 94. 
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Ratios of the conductibility of different solutions to that of 


water taken as unity. 

V 

(The conductibility of sea water is 100.J 

Substances dissolved Conducting 

in 100 parts water. power. 

Conduct!. 

Hydrocyanate of soda 

• 

10-96 

bility of 
saline solu¬ 

Hydrocyanic acid . 

a 

18-27 

tions. 

Liquid ammonia 


26-45 


Soda . . ■. 


32-06 


Phosphate of potash 


44-74 


Borax . 


43-31 


Phosphate of soda . 


46-00 


Tartar emetic 


50-07 


Sulphate of zinc * . 


. 51-64 


Chlorate of barytes 


53-23 


Potash 


55-68 


Protochloride of iron 


56-53 


Nitrate of lime 


57-00 


Acetate of potash . 


59-02 


Nitrate of barytes . 


60-00 


Protosulphate of iron 


62-26 


Bitartrate of potash 


62-04 


Sulphate of magnesia 


62-64 


Acetate of soda 


64-09 


Bicarbonate of potash 


66-07 


Chlorate of potash . 

a 

68-09 


Carbonate of soda . 


69-02 


Benzoic acid . . 

V 

70-67 


Mcllitate of ammonia 


71-15 


Sulphate of soda 


74-02 


Benzoate of potash . 


76-56 


Nitrate of potash . 


78-03 


Sulphate of potash . 


80-00 


Chloride of sodium . 


84-79 


Potash alum . 


85-00 


Citric acid . . 


85-71 


Acetic acid 


87-00 


Tartrate of potash • 


92-00 


Tartaric acid ,. . 


98-66 
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SubaUncea dlwolvcd 
in 100 putt vatu. 

Chloride of calcium 

• 

• 

Conducting 

power. 

110*00 

Phosphorio acid 

. 

• 

127*00 

Ferruginous sal ammoniac 

• 

136*00 

Oxalate of potash . 


• 

149*00 

Sal ammoniac 


• 

150*00 

Acetate of copper . 

• 

• 

154*00 

Muriatic acid . . 

a 


164-00 

Oxalic acid 

• 


179*00 

Sulphuric acid 



239-00 

Sulphate of copper . 



258*00 

Nitrate of copper . 



278*00 

Nitrate of silver 



298*00 

Chloride of gold 



307*00 

Nitric acid . . 

0 • 


358*00 

Chloride of platinum 



418*00 


Chap. VII. 


From the preceding table it appears that the acids have 
the greatest conducting power, while alkaline and saline solu¬ 
tions are in general much inferior as conductors. The con¬ 
ducting power increases with the quantity of salt dissolved, 
but more slowly when we approach the point of saturation. 
The conducting power of sulphate of nfagnesia dissolved in 
100 times its weight of water, is to that of the same salt 
dissolved in 1000 times its weight as 24 to 13. 


CHAPTER VII. 
OF INDUCTION. 


It has been already noticed, in the chapter where the general 
principles of electricity are shortly stated, that if a neutral 
body be made to approach an insulated charged conductor, 
its electricity undergoes a new arrangement. Suppose the 
insulated conductor to be charged positively, the end of the 
neutral body next it becomes negative, and the end most 
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Induction 

what. 


Explained. 


remote positive; so that this neutral body becomes excited 
merely in consequence of its proximity to the charged con¬ 
ductor. This excited state has been called electricity by 
induction. It will be necessary here to enter somewhat more 
into particulars. 

Suppose we have an insulated copper cylinder terminated 
by two hemispheres, and that we attach to it, from distance 
to distance, electrometers consisting of two straws, or two 
elder pith balls, hanging in contact. Suppose we now bring 
into its neighbourhood another similar conductor charged 
with electricity, and furnished with similar electrometers, we 
shall find that the pith balls in the charged conductors which 
stood at a distance from each other, will approach more and 
more the nearer we bring it to the neutral body; while in the 
neutral cylinder the balls diverge more and more, with this 
remarkable difference, that the divergence diminishes more 
and more as we approach nearer the middle of the cylinder, 
which will be found neutral, or incapable of affecting the 
electrometer at all. Suppose the excited body to be positive, 
then the end of the other cylinder next it- will be negative, the 
end most remote positive, and the centre neutral. We shall 
find also, if we examine the excited cylinder while thus plaeed, 
that the end nearest the other cylinder will be positive) and 
the end most remote negative. The excited cylinder loses 
none of its electricity, as may be ascertained by examining it 
before and after the experiment. It follows from this impor¬ 
tant fact, 

1. That an excited body exercises at a distance, upon an¬ 
other previously neutral body, an effect which dissimulates its 
own electricity, and renders the other body electric. 

2. That the two electricities are separated in the newly 
excited body, the electricity opposite to that in the conduc¬ 
tor first excited being.accumulated in the end nearest to it, 
and the other electricity in the end farthest distant. 

3. That the electricity in the originally excited cylinder is 
likewise accumulated at the two extremities, the positive at 
the one end, and the negative at the other. Suppose this 
cylinder to have been charged with positive electricity; if, 
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while the other cylinder is near it, We touch the positive end Chap, vn . 
with a finger, we carry off the positive electricity: if we 
withdraw the other cylinder, we shall find the originally excited 
cylinder now charged with negative electricity. 

We see from this that every body contains the two electri¬ 
cities; but that they do not become • sensible till they are 
separated from each other. 

It is obvious that electricity by induction may be induced 
at great distances. Suppose the insulated cylinder A charged 

CIZi) CZ3 C3 GZ3 

A B C D 

with positive electricity, the end of B next it will become 
negative, and the most remote end positive. Let a third 
neutral cylinder C be placed near B, it will become elec¬ 
tric by induction, the end next B being negative, and the 
most remote end positive. The cylinder D, placed near C, 
will in like manner become charged with negative and positive 
electricity, and the same thing will happen however great the 
number of cylinders thus placed may be supposed to be. We 
may conceive from this how electricity is transmitted through 
bodies with inconceivable velocity, without being under the 
necessity of admitting the actual transmission of one or two 
electric fluids. 

Precisely similar effects are produced when two cylinders, 
both excited, are brought near each other. Suppose both 
charged positively, the positive electricity in each will repel 
the positive and attract the negative; so that the extremities 
of the cylinders next each other will be, one negative and the 
other positive; and the same will be the case with the extre¬ 
mities most remote from each other. 

Coulomb has shown that the two electricities thus separated 
by induction are equal in quantity. 

The first attempt tp produce electrical currents by the Production 
influence of other currents was made by M. Ampere. He cun-enu™ 
formed a spiral with a copper wire covered with silk thread, 
and passed through an opening in its upper part a silk thread, 
to which was suspended a copper disc, $hich was kept for 
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«ttoe lime in the direction of the circumrevolutions of the 
'wire. Having passed the discharge of a strong Voltaic pile 
through the spiral, he remarked that when the disc was placed 
between the opposite poles of a horse-shoe magnet, it was 
sensibly acted on, and the action varied according to the 
position of the poles of the magnet. This subject has been 
investigated with much sagacity by Mr Faraday. I shall 
state the principal facts which he discovered, after giving his 
new views respecting induction. 

Mr Faraday considers induction to be a certain polarity 
into which the particles of a body are brought—one end being 
positive, and the other negative—and the state always pro¬ 
ceeds from the excited body ;* precisely similar to the state 
of the cylinders electrified by induction, as explained in a 
preceding paragraph of this chapter. 

Mr Faraday found, by a very ingenious set of experiments, 
that when inductive action was made to pass through different 
gases, the amount was always the same; so that the inductive 
action through all gases is the >amc; and no change takes 
place whether the gases be rarefied or condensed. The gases 
tried and compared with each other were the following:— 

Azote Oxygen Hydrogen 

Carbonic acid Olefiant gas Arsenietted hydrogen 

Carbonic oxide Protoxide of azote Sulphuretted hydrogen 

Deutoxide of azote Sulphurous acid 
Ammonia Fluo-«ilicic acid 

If we reckon the inductive power of air unity, that of the other 
bodies tried by Mr Faraday was as follows:— 


Shell lac . 

2 

Flint glass 

1-75 

Sulphur 

2-25 

Spermaceti 

1-8 


Mr Faraday has also given the name of induction to the 
power which electric currents possess of exciting in matter, 

* PUL Trans. 1838, p. 1. 

iK * 
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produces other currents. To show this kind of induction, he 
rolled into a spiral upon a cylinder of wood, two similar copper 
wires covered with silk and two or three hundred feet long- 
One of the spirals was made to communicate with a multipli- 
cator, and the other with a Voltaic battery of 100 pairs of four 
inch plates, the zinc plates being surrounded with copper in 
Wollaston’s manner. The needle immediately deviated a 
little; hut the deviation became very sooa insensible. Another 
deviation took place in the contrary direction whenever the 
contact with the battery was interrupted. It would appear 
from this, that these inductions take place onl) at the instant 
that the current begins or ceases. From this Faraday con¬ 
cludes, that this momentary current participates more of the 
current produced by the discharge of the Leyden p„hial, than 
that produced by the Voltaic battery. He found that the 
current induced when the circuit is completed, flows in the 
same dirt ction as the principal current; but the current which 
appears when the circuit is interrupted, flows in the opposite 
direction.* 


Mr Snow Harris has shown, that a body electrified by 
induction is the same i.i vacuo as in air. So that the ten¬ 
dency of electricity to escape in such a case docs not exist, f 
Mr Jenkins observed, that if an ordinary wire of a short 
length be used as the medium of communication between the 
two plates of an electiometer, consisting of a single pair of 
metals, no management will enable the experimenter to obtain 
an electric shock from this wire; but if the wire which sur¬ 
rounds an electro-magnet be used, a shock is felt each time 
that the contact with the electrometer is broken, provided the 
ends of the wire be grasped in each hand.J This fact in¬ 
duced Mr Faraday to study the subject. lie showed that the 
effect depended upon the length of the wire, and finally traced 
the phenomena to the influence by induction of an electric 
current upon itself.§ 


* Phil. Trans. 1822, p. 126. t Ibid. 1834, p. 237. 
t Ibid. 1835, p. 41. i, $ Iljid. 

2 c 
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rilAPTER VIII. 

OF THE THEORY OF THE LEYDEN JAR, AND OTHER 
SIMILAR APPARATUS. 


It has been already stated in a preceding chapter, that the 
Leyden jar was accidentally discovered at Leyden, by Cunmos, 
Musclienbroeck, and Allemand, at a very early period of elec¬ 
trical science. It constituted a memorable era in the history 
of electricity, because it furnished electricians with a method 
of accumulating electricity at'pleasure, and thus of producing 
many curious phenomena, and investigating the laws of elec¬ 
tricity with greater certainty and success. The theory of the 
Leyden jar was first investigated by Dr Franklin, and has been 
long familiar to electrician "T —and electrophorus, 
instruments so useful in many investigations, are nothing else 
than modifications of it. The Leyden jar, as at present em¬ 
ployed by electricians? consists of a thin cylindrical glass of 
any size, from that of an eight ounce phial, to that of 400 
cubic inches or oven more, usually terminated at the upper 
extremity by a mouth as wide as will admit the insertion of 
the hand to coat the inside of the jar with tinfoil. 

The jar is covered both inside and out with tinfoil, 
pasted on from the bottom to within a third of the 
top. The upper portion of the jar is coated over 
with lac varnish, or if not varnished it should be 
rubbed over with a thin coating of tallow to pre¬ 
vent moisture from adhering to the glass, which 
in damp weather or in a moist atmosphere, would 
prevent the possibility of charging the jar. A 
cork covered over with lac varnish, or with sealing- 
wax, is fitted into the mouth of the jar, through 
which passes a brass wire, terminating at its upper extremity 
in a knob or small sphere of brass, and dividing within the jar 
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into three wires, which spread wide; and in consequence press Ch. ^ir. 
lightly against the inside coating of the jar. 

Let us suppose that the knob b is placed within the strife- Modo of 

1 r . * ; charging 

ing distance of tlie prime conductor of an electrical machine, the Leyden 
while the outside coating, in consequence of the jar standing phia '’ 
on a common table, communicates with the earth. When the 

/ 

machine is moved, a spark of positive electricity strikes the 
knob b, and makes its way along the wire to the inside of’ 
the jar. This spark, from the nature of glass, cannot pass 
through the jar, but is deposited upon the inside surface of 
the jar. It will repel the positive electricity on the outside 
surface of the jar, which will be partially driven out of it, and 
will pass into the earth; while at the same time it will attract 
the negative electricity, which will therefore accumulate on 
the outside surface of the glass! Suppose another spark to 
pass from the prime conductor to the knob b. This will oc¬ 
casion an additional quantity of positive electricity to accu¬ 
mulate on the inside surface of the jar. More positive elec¬ 
tricity will be driven out of the outside surface and more 
negative electricity will be attracted into it. Thus every 
spark which passes from the conductor to the knob, occasions 
an increase of positive electricity on tin? inside surface, and an 
increase of negative electricity upon the outside surface ; till 
at’ last there is a verv considerable accumulation of the two 
electricities on the two surfaces. The mutual attraction which 
takes place between these two electricities, will have a tendency 
to prevent them from escaping spontaneously, and will also 
occasion a much greater accumulation of each on their respec¬ 
tive surfaces. Suppose now that a good conductor, a metallic 
wire for example, is made to touch at once the knob b, and 
the outside coating of the jar, the two electricities will rush 
into combination along this wire, a snap or an explosion will 
take place accompanied by a brilliant light,'the two electricities 
' will combine, and all symptoms both of positive and negative 
electricity will disappear, or almost disappear. If instead of 
a metallic wire the medium of communication between the in¬ 
side and outside coating, be the human body; as for example, 
if' we grasp the jar by the bottom with one hand, and touch 
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the knob with the finger of the other, the two electricities 
** * uo * te i°, our body, and the act of union is attended with a 

shock more or less violent and painful, according to the size 
•of the jar, and the greatness of the charge. When a number 
of jars are united together, constituting what is called an elec¬ 
trical battery, the shock* is so great as to prove fatal when 
passed through the body of an animal of considerable size, as 
a sheep, or a large dog. 

the*«urfac« the Leyden phial the elefttricities are not lodged upon 

of the glass, the coatings of the jar, but upon the two surfaces of the jar 
itself. This was demonstrated by Dr Franklin. Instead of 
coating the inside of the jar with tinfoil, we may fill it with 
water up to the usual height of the coating. This, indeed, was 
the'coating originally used by the discoverers of the Leyden 
jar. Instead of pasting the ou'tside coating to the jar, we may 
make it merely to fit the jar, and so that the jar may be easily 
slipped out of it without using force. Dr Franklin charged a 
jar containing water, and having the outside coating merely 
in contact. He then poured out the water, and drew the jar 
out of its outside coating, taking care never to establish any 
communication between the inside and outside. New water 
* was ijow poured into tile jar, and a new coating applied pa the 
outside. The jar was still found charged, and when a com¬ 
munication was established between the knob and the outside 
coating, an explosion took place just as would have happened 
had the original coatings not been displaced. Whenever the 
quantity of positive electricity accumulated on the inside sur¬ 
face of the jar is so great, that by its repulsive force it pre¬ 
vents the accumulation of any more, then the jar has received 
all the charge which it can take. 

If we insulate a Leyden jar, and place the outside coating 
in contact with an insulated electrometer consisting of two 
pith ball? suspended by linen threads from a hooked wire; as 
soon as a spark of positive electricity passes into the knob, the 
halls separate, indicating a charge of positive electricity. If 
we touch the wire to which the pith balls are attached, they 
immediately clpse, because by this contact, we carry off the 
positive electricity which had been driven out of the outside 
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surface by the spark of positive electricity, which was de- Ch.ivm. 
posited on the inside surface. If we now touch the knob of 
the jar, so as to draw off the uncombined positive electricity 
from the inside surface, the pith balls again separate. But 
they are now charged with negative electricity. Thus we see, 
that when positive electricity accumulates on the inside sur¬ 
face, positive electricity is driven off from the outside surface, 
and that negative electricity accumulates on that surface. 

When the jar is charged, if we put it under the receiver of an 
air-pump, and exhaust the air, the two electricities being no 
longer retained in their place, rush towards each other, form¬ 
ing a path which appears luminous in the dark. 

By means of the charged Leyden jar, we can procure at Le y ,,en 
pleasure either positive or negative electricity, which is very either eiec- 
convenicnt for many purposes. From the mode of charging the trioity ' 
phial, the inside has generally a charge of positive electricity, 
while negative electricity is accumulated on the outside. Sup¬ 
pose it thus charged, if we take it up in one hand, and make 
the knob rub against the surface of a cake of wax or a thin 
plate of glass covered with lac varnish ; the parts of the plate 
touched by the knob will have acquired positive electricity, 
and the parts opposite on the under surface of the glass will 
have acquired negative electricity. If we now suspend the 
glass plate insulated in the air, and blow upon it a mixture of 
sulphur and minium powder previously triturated together, the 
minium alone will adhere to the partajjjfyhe plate that have 
been electrified positively. If we blo#W£ same mixture of 
powder upon the other side of the plate, the'^jjfphur alone will 
adherfe to the parts which are electrified negatively. Thus 
we will have the same lines traced on the two sides of the glass 
plate; but with different coloured powders. The positive 
electricity will be covered with the red powder of minium, the 
negative electricity with the yellow powder of sulphur. This 
curious experiment was first made by Lichtenberg, and these 
lines are called the lines of Lichtenberg. The reason oft the 
phenomenon is, that when sulphur and minium are triturated 
together, sulphur acquires positive electricity, while minium 
Acquires negative: hence they naturally attach themselves 
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Pa**!, to these surfaces which have an electricity opposite to their 
own. 

n^afneT The instrument called the condenser, so useful in electrical 
investigations, is very nearly of the same nature with the 
Leyden jar, or at least depends upon the same electrical laws. 
This instrument was first contrived by ALpinus, hut it was 
brought into the convenient form for use, which it has at pre¬ 
sent, by Volta. Suppose a hod) A, to be placed in contact 
with the charged prime conductor of an electrical machine. 
It will acquire a certain electrical charge. If while thus 
charged, we bring the body 13, (supposed in a natural state 
and communicating freely with the ground,) into its neighbour¬ 
hood, the presence of this new body wilj enable A to take a 
much stronger charge than before. For the electricity with 
which it is charged acts upon the electricity of B. It drives 
the electricity of the same kind with itself into the ground, 
and attracts the opposite electricity, and fixes it upon that 
surface of B which is nearest A. By this attraction, the elas¬ 
ticity of the electricity in A is diminished. The consequence 
is, that an additional quantity qf electricity passes from the 
prime conductor into A. This new quantity acjg In its turn 
upon the electricity in B, drives an additionsjP^rortion of the 
electricity of the same name into the earth, and attracts an 
additional quantity of the opposite electricity. This new 
charge of electricity in B, by its attraction, serves still farther 
to diminish the elasticity of the electricity in A, and thus an 
additional quantity will flow into it from the prime conductor. 
Thus the two bodies act reciprocally upon each other, and 
mutually increase the* charge in each. 

Let D be the prime conductor of a ma¬ 
chine) and let A be a metallic plate sus¬ 
pended from the conductor by means of the 
wire w. If D be weakly charged, it will A 
communicate a weak charge also to A. 

This may be ascertained by bringing an 
electrometer into its neighbourhood. Now 
let the metallic plate B, communicating 
with the ground, be made gradually to approach A, till it is 
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as near as possible, without however being sufficiently so to Cb. vui, 
receive a spark from A. The presence of the plate B will 
enable A to take a much greater charge, as may be easily as¬ 
certained by means of an electrometer. If we now remove A 
by means of a glass rod, taking care that B shall retain its posi¬ 
tion till A is insulated, then A will be much more strongly 
charged than it would have been had not B been near it. 

The nearer we can bring B to A, the greater is the effect 
which it will produce iu increasing the charge. But this di¬ 
minution of distance is limited by the tendency which the 
electricity of A has to pass off to B. The best way then is 
to interpose between them some non-conductor, through which 
of course the electrify cannot pass; such for example as a 
thin plate of glass, or a thin coating of lac varnish. By this 
contrivance, the distance between the plates may be rendered 
very small. Thus arranged, the two plates constitute what is 
called the condenser. 

Bennet’s doubler may be considered doubler? 
as a still farther improvement of the 
condenser. The first description of 
it was published in the Philosophical 
Transactions tor 1787. Tfce method 
of using this doubler is as follows f — 

It consists of three parts. 1. A 
polished brass plate A, with an in¬ 
sulating handle fixed in its centre. 2. 

A similar plate B, with an insulating 
handle fij&ed in its periphery. 3. The 
cap of Bennet’s gold leaf electro¬ 
meter, G, which serves for the third 
plate. The two plates A and B, are 
varnished on their under side. The 
handles are made of mahogany fixed 
to the plates by means of glass nuts 
covered with sealing-wax. 

Suppose we have to examine the 

electricity of the plate G. 

1, Place B upon G, and communicate some electricity to 
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II. v the latter, while the plate B is touched with the* finger. It is 
evident that G. will receive a greater charge than if B were 
not near it. •. In fact these two plates constitute the common 
condenser. 

2. Remove the source of electricity from the contact of G, 
and take the finger from off B. Raise B, by its insulating 
handle, and B and G will exhibit the opposite states of elec¬ 
tricity more strongly than when they were in contact. 

3. Place A on B and touch A with the finger. It is ob¬ 
vious that a quantity of the opposite electricity from tjiat in 
B will accumulate in A, while the same kind of electricity will 
be driven off. In short, A will be charged with the saipe kipd 
of electricity as G. 

4. Place B upon G, and touch B with the finger as before, 
and at the same time apply A edgeways to G. In this situation 
A will communicate the greatest part of its electricity to G. 

5. Remove A, take the finger from B, and raise B from G. 
'J'he opposite electricities in B and G will now be stronger 
than before, on account of the additional electricity afforded 
by A . 

6. Place A upon B again, and proceed as in No. 3. An 

additional dose of electricity may now be communicated from 
A\o G. By proceeding in this manner for a certain time*’ 
the electricity originally communicated to G, though at first 
too small to affect the strips of gold leaf, will at last become 
sufficiently sensible to produce a considerable divergence in 
them. ^ 

This doubler was still farther imprpved by Mr Nicholson, 
who' constructed what is called his revolving doubler, an account 
of which may be seed in th*e Philosophical Transactions for 
1788, and an Nicholson’s Journatfior May, 1800. 

The best condenser consists of two metallic plates, having . 
their contiguous surfaces covered with a coat of vanish. 
Care must, be taken to place them upon each’ other, without 
rubbing them againstbach other. For friction would develope 
electricity in the coating of resin, which would adhere to it* W. 
and might occasion errors in delicate experiments. To render 
the instrument convenient, the plate B is fixed upon a» solid 
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metallic foot, and an insulating handle of varnished glass is fixed Ch. vi 11 . 
in the centre of the upper surface of the plate A. A wire 
terminating in a knob is usually fixed in the plate A, by means 
of which, the electricity to be examined is conveyed to it, 
while the finger is in contact with plate B, or its metal stand 
in order to secure its communication with the ground. When 
A is to be removed from B, the condenser should be placed 
upnp a table, and A should be lifted up perpendicularly from 
B, without any friction, otherwise A would be apt to discharge 
itself upon B. 

jphe condenser evidently depends upon the same principles Theory of 
as^ie I^eyden phial, and indeed its theory is so obvious, that u>u<,en " 
a very few words will, bo sufficient to explain it. Suppose 
pi 8 * A to be charged with positive electricity, a certain 
quality of negative electricity will be attracted and fixed in 
plat^B. This will allow A to take a farther charge, which 
wij^iccumulate a still additional quantity of negative elec- 
tfifiddin B; and so on. If the distance between A and B„ 

L wgrearthing, the quantity of positive electricity in the former 
^Ouldn&e exactly balanced by the quantity of negative elec¬ 
tricity ^|n the latter. But there is always a certain distance 

bctwegi A and B : lienc", the positive* electricity id A will 
exc§etl the negative electricity in B, and it will exceed it 
the more the greater the distance between the two plates 
is. But in all cases there must be an excess of vitreous 
electricity in A; so that the two electricities accumulated in 
the two plates, will not exactly neutralize each other. The 
very same thing happens in the Leyden jar, and hence it will 
be found, that when the communication is made between the 
two sides of the jar, all electrical symptoms do not vanish. A 
small charge will still be found in the jar, which will occasion 
9 . slight shock, when, holding'the discharged jar in one hand, 
we touch the knob with the other. 

In the condenser, the electricity does not reside in the 
metallic plates, but on the faces of the thin coat of varnish 
which separates them. This is easily demonstrate*by em¬ 
ploying a condenser whose plates are separated by a thin disc 
of glass* After plate A is charged with electricity, place the 
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condenser upon an insulatuig stool. Then remove plate A. 
On applying the finger to in, only a very small spark will be 
given, amounting to no more than a very small portion of the 
electricity. Now, remove the plate of glass by taking it up 
by one of the corners, and examine plate B. It also will com¬ 
municate only a very slight spark. VV'ie see then that the two 
electricities were in fact upon the two surfaces of the glass. 
Thus the condenser differs from the Leydcd i n nothing 
but the shape. A I 1 

The electropliorus, an instrument for which we are < Inu 1 ®^* :e ^ 
to Volta, is quite similar in its nature to the condenser, i p jfid 
depends upon the same principles as the Leyden phial. '<L he 
electropliorus usually consists of three parts. 1. A met 
plate, round, and about six inches in diameter. It shou} 
thin and provided with an insulating stand. 2. A cake o' 
of the same dimensionsas the metallic plate. This resin is 
ed, and then cast upon the metallic plate. It should ah 1 
thin. We shall call this metallic plate the sole of the e 1 
phorus, and the resin we shall call the cake. 3. A m.-^alhc 
plate, or a wooden plate quite smooth, all round, and wfithodt 
any projecting points, covered with a coating of tinfoil- It 
should be of the same dimensions as the other two parts..^ We 
shall call it the cover. It must be provided with an instigated 
glass handle like the upper plate of the condenser. 

Pour the melted cake upon the insulated sole and let it re¬ 
main till it has become firm and hard. If we now examine the 



apparatus, we shall find it negatively electrified, and when the 

finger is applied to any part of it, especially the sole, a spark 
is produced. If the apparatus be now suffered to remain at 
rest, the electricity is gradually dissipated and disappears, but 
it may be again restored by rubbing the resin with a piece of 
cat’s skin with the fur on. By this friction resinous electricity 
is developed on the cake. If the insulated sole be placed in 
contact with an electrometer, we shall find the pith balls diverge, 
and indicate negative electricity. If we touch the sole with 
our finger, the pith balls fall down, and all signs of electricity 
disappear. The cake obviously repels the negative electricity 
from the sole, ( and attracts the positive electricity hen 
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there will be an accumulation of negative elec’tricity in the Ch. vin. 
cake, and of positive electricity in the sole. 

If we apply the cover to the cake, lifting it by the insulat¬ 
ing handle, and after allowing it to remain a little,- lift it o#*» 
again, and apply it to an electrometer, we shall find no signs 
of electricity. But if We replace it on the cake, and place an 
insulated electrometer in communication with it, the pith balls 
will diverge with negative electricity. If we touch the cover 
with the finger, and then withdraw it, we shall find it charged 
with positive electricity. It is obvious that the action of the 
cake upon the cover is the very same as upon the sole. The 
negative electricity has been repelled, and the positive elec¬ 
tricity attracted. So that both the sole and the cover, if they 
be made to communicate with the ground, will be found charged 
with positive electricity. 

As the electricity does not soon leave the cake after friction, 
if it be kept in a dry place the cover may be charged with posi¬ 
tive electricity, simply by placing it on the cake, and touching 
it with the finger and then removing it; and the charge will 
Lo efficient to give sparks, and thus to enable us to apply the 
elei* jphorus to a variety of useful purposes. It may continue 
to act for a month or even longer. But the attraction between 
the two opposite electricities will gradually overcome the re¬ 
sistance which the resin manifests to the disengagement of its 
electricity. The positive electricity will gradually make its 
way, unite with the negative electricity on the surface of the 
resin, and all the electricity will of course be discharged. 

When this happens the electrophorus may be again brought 
into action by rubbing the cake with a piece of* cat’s skin as 
before. * 

The theory and mode of action of the electrophorus is so 
obvious after the preceding explanation of the Leyden phial 
and the condenser, that it is quite unnecessary to offer any 
farther elucidation. 
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CHAPTER IX.' 

OF THE ELECTRIC SPARK. 


The first person who seems to have perceived the electric light 
was Otto Guericke; but he has left nothing satisfactory on 
covered by subject. Dr Hall, however, in the year 1708, observed 
Dr Hail, that when pieces of amber awSrubbed with flannel they give 
' out a great deal of light, witn a crackling noise. This light 
he compared to lightning. # He observed the same thing with 
the diamond, and lac, and sealing-wax, when rubbed. He 
found that all bodies which are capable of being excited by 
friction, or electrics , have the property of becoming luminous 
when rubbed. This friction excites electricity and gives them 
the property of attracting light bodies. Thus Dr Hall recog¬ 
nized that when electrical bodies are excited by friction they 
emit light.* Mr Hauksbee had indeed, in 1705, observed the 
light emitted when mercury is agitated in a glass tube in vacuo, 
and several other similar phenomena. But he was not aware 
that electricity had any share in producing this light.f Very 
soon after the discovery of Dr Hall, we find Hauksbee describ¬ 
ing the light evolved by the friction of glass, and various other 
bodies, and it is obvious, from his account of his experiments, 
that he was aware that this light was connected .with electri- 

city4 

Positive When a spark is drawn from a body electrified positively, it 
bruJ»b. a has the form of a pencil of rays, or brush, or it forms a cone, 
the apex of which is in the body from which the spark pro¬ 
ceeds. This brush was first described by Mr Gray, and When 
originally observed it excited great surprise in him anil his 
friends. When the spark is drawn from a body negatively 
electriffed, it has the appearance of a star. 

* Phil. Trans, jcxvi. 69. + Ibid. xxiv. 2129. { Ibid. xxvi. 87. 
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Particular attention has been paid to the electric spark by Chap. IX. 
Mr Faraday.* The conditions requisite for its production in 
its simpler form, are these :—An insulated dielectric (or non¬ 
conductor) must be interposed between two conducting sub**" 
stances, in opposite states of electricity. Then if the action 
lie increased, either by bringing the conductors nearer each 
other, or by increasing the charge, a spark appears, and the 
two forces lose their intensity, a discharge having occurred. 

The usual conductors are metals, and the usual dielectrics are 
air or glass. 

Mr Snow Harris found, that when the dielectric through 
which the spark passes is air, the quantity of electricity neces¬ 
sary to produce a discharge, varied exactly as the distance* 
between the balls frojn the one to the other of which the dis¬ 
charge passed.f He found also ‘that the quantity of electri¬ 
city varied as the density of the air. If the quantity of air 
remained the same, while the distance between the balls and 
the density of the air varied, these last were found in the 
inverse ratio of each other, the same quantity of electricity 
passing over twice the distance with air rarefied to one-half.$ 

Mr Harris showed also that variation of the temmnmture of 
the air produces no variation in the quantity of electric|ty re¬ 
quired to cause a discharge across a given interval.§ *; 

Mr Faraday conceives, that before a spark appears, the Faraday’s 
dielectric between the two conducting substances is brought, theapark. 
by induction, to a certain state of tension, each particle having 
one of its poles turned to the positive, and the other to the 
negative ball, and that when this tension rises to a certain 
amount, discharge takes place. This would indicate a motion 
of electricity from one conducting ball to the other, which is 
rather inconsistent with the theory of induction which we have 
given in a preceding chapter. In fact, it is the electric spark 
and the discharge of the Leyden phial, which constitute the 
great difficulties in the way of considering electricity as not a 
fluid but a force. . 

Nor is it easy to affix a definite idea to the wordifenston, 

* Phil. Trans. 1838, p. 95. + Ibid. 1834, p. 225. 

' J; Ibid. p. 229. $ Ibid. p. 230. 
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so commohly applied to electricity. Thus we say that the 
quantity of electricity in the charged Leyden phial is small, 
but its tension great; and, that the quantity of electricity hi 
an acting Voltaic battery is great, but its tension small. - We 
mean, that the former can make its way through a given thick¬ 
ness of a dielectric much more easily than the latter. Accord* 
ing to Mr Faraday’s notion of conduction, we might conceive 
that the polar particles of the dielectric were much more com¬ 
pletely turned in the inductive direction, in the former than 
in the latter; but why a greater quantity of electricity should 
have a less effect than a smaller quantity in the other we can¬ 
not understand. . 

* Mr Faraday ascertained by experiment, the distance through 
which a spark would pass when different kinds of gas were 
made to surround the two balls from which the sparks pro¬ 
ceeded, and the interval between them. The following table 
shows the result:— * 


Gases. 


Kind of 
electricity. 

Mean length of spark. 

Air 


Positive 

0695 inch 

Air 


Negative 

0-635 

Oxygen . 


Positive 

0-505 

Oxygen . . 


Negative 

0-510 

Azotic . 


Positive 

0-615 

Azotic . 


Negative 

0-645 

.Hydrogen 


Positive 

0-370 

Hydrogen 


Negative 

0-275 

Carbonic acid 


Positive 

0-640 

Carbonic acid 


Negative 

0-590 

Olefiant . 


Positive ■ 

0-750 

Olefiant . 


Negative 

0-730 

Coal gas 


Positive 

0-490 

Coal gas 


Negative ' 

0-525 

Muriatic acid . 


Positive 

1-105 

Muriatic acid . 

All* 


Negative 

0-720 


But in repeating these experiments there was a considerable 
diversity in the results: hence one would be disposed to infer 
that all the circumstances have not been fully appreciated. 

The discharge passed from a small brass ball, having a 

diameter/of 0-93 inch, to a brass ball having a diameter of 
2*02 inches. • Now, it was observed that the variation in the 
distance at which the sparks passed, was always greater when 
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the small ball was positive, than when it was negative. The Chap. IX. 
following table shows the amount of the range in each gas, in 
fractions of an inch :— 


Gases. 

Positive. 

Negative. 

Air . . 

0-19 

0-09 

Oxygen . 

0-19 

0-02 

Azotic . 

0’13 

0-11 

Hydrogen 

0-14 

0-05 

Carbonic acid 

0-16 

0-02 

Olefiant . 

0-22 

0-08 

Coal gas* 

0-24 

0-12 

Muriatic acid . 

0-43 

0-08 


We see from these experiments that gases have very different 
insulating powers, and, that these powers have nothing to do 
with the specific gravity of the gas. Muriatic acid gas is by 
fur the best insulator of all those tried, while hydrogen gas is 
the wffrst. Nor is air the same as it ought to be, supposing 
it a mixture of 4 volumes asotic and l volume oxygen gas. 

Mr Faraday conceives that this insulating power depends upon 
the ease or difficulty with which their particles are made to 
assume the polar direction by induction—a conjecture certainly 
very probable. 

The appearances of the sparks when drawn through differ- Appearance 
ent gases were particularly described by Van Marum. It will S paik. 
be sufficient if we give here the observations made on the sub¬ 
ject by Mr Faraday. In air the sparks have an intense light 
and bluish colour, and often have faint or dark spots in their 
course, when the quantity of electricity passing is not great. 

In azotic gas they are very beautiful, having the same general 
appearance as in common air, but having a more intensely blue 
colour, verging towards purple. In oxygen the sparks are 
whiter than in air or azotic gas, but scarcely so brilliant. In 
hydrogen they have a very fine crimson colour, which passes 
away as the hydrogen is rarefied. In carbonic acid gas the 
spark is similar to that in air, excepting that it has a little 

green in it. It is more irregular than in air. In muriatic 

acid the sparks are nearly white, and are bright throughout 
never presenting those dark intervals that appear in sparks 
drawn through air, azotic, and some other gases. In coal gas 
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p<rtl l. the spark is sometimes greeh, sometimes red, and both colours 
often appear in the same spark.* 

“ The spark is a discharge or lowering of the polarized 
inductive state of many dielectric particles, by a particular 
action of a few of the particles occupying a very small -and 
limited space. Faraday conceives that the few particles wherl* 
the discharge occurs are not merely pushed apart, but assume 
a peculiar state, a highly exalted condition for the time; that 
is to say, have thrown upon them all the surrounding forces 
in succession, and rising up to proportionafe intensity of condi¬ 
tion perhaps equal to that of chemically combining atoms, dis¬ 
charge the powers, possibly in the same manner as they do 
theirs, by some operation at present unknown to us; and 
so the end of the whole. The ultimate effect is exactly as 
if a metallic particle had bfcen put into the place of the dis¬ 
charging particle; and it does not seem impossible that the 
principles of action, in both cases, may hereafter prove to be 
the same.” I have given this explanation, of Faraday in his 
own words, because I do not clearly understand it. I could 
form a notion of the particles of air being brought, by induc¬ 
tion into a state capable of conducting electricity; and the light 
emitted, and constituting the spark, mightff be owing to the 
sudden condensation of the particles of the elastic fluid through 
which the electricity passes. We could thus see why aqpBrk 
appears when electricity passes through gases, and trSt when 
it passes through wires. 

The brush is the next form of disruptive discharge after the 
spark. If an insulated conductor, connected with the positive 
conductor of an electrical machine have a metal- tod 0-3 inch in 
diameter, projecting from it outwards from the machine, and 
terminating by a rounded end or a small ball, it will generally 
give good brushes; or, when the machine is in bad order, if 
we approach the hand, or a large conducting surface, to in¬ 
crease the induction, we may obtain a brush from the rounded 
end of thewjre. When the brush is obtained by a powerful 

maching^on a ball about 0*7 inch in diameter, at the end of a 

* 

* Phil. Trans. 1838, p. 109. 
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long brass rod attached to the prime conductor, it constitutes Chap. ix. 
a kind of cone of light. A short conical bright part, or root, 
appears at the middle part of the ball projecting directly from 
it, which, at a little distance from the ball, breaks out suddenly 
into a wide brush of pale ramifications, having a quivering 
motion, and being accompanied, at the same time, by a low, 
dull, chattering sound.* Mr Wheatstone has shown that the 
brush consists of successive intermitting discharges.! If the 
eye be passed rapidly, by a motion of the eyeball, across the 
direction of the brush, by first looking steadfastly about 10 or 
15 degrees above, and then instantly as much below, the 
general brush will be resolved into a number of individual 
brushes, standing in a row upon the line which the eye has 
passed over; each elementary brush being the result of a single 
discharge, and the space between them representing both the 
time that the eye was passing over the space, and that which 
elapsed between one discharge and another. 

The brush is in reality a discharge between a bad or a non- iJmsh. 
conductor, and either a conductor or another non-conductor. 

Under common circumstances the brush is a discharge between 
a conductor and the air. Mr Faraday conceives it to take 
place in the following m'Miner4 When the end of an elec¬ 
trified rod projects into the middle of a room, induction takes 
place between it and the walls of the room, across the dielec¬ 
tric, air . and the lines of inductive force accumulate upon the 
end in greater quantity than elsewhere; or the particles of air 
at the end of the rod are more highly.polarized than those at 
any other part of the rod. The particles of air situated in 
sections across these lines of force, are least polarized in sections 
towards the walls, and most polarized in those nearer the end 
of the wires : hence it may happen that a particle at the end 
of the wire is at a tension that will immediately terminate in 
discharge; whilst in those only a few inches oifi, the tension is 
still beneath that point. Suppose the rod charged positively, 
a particle of air, A, next it being polarized, and having of 
course its negative force directed towards the rod, and its 

* Faraday, Phil. Trans. 1838, p. HO. 

• + Phil. Trans. 1834, p. 386. t Ibid. 1838, p. 111. 

2 D 
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positive force outwards; thelnstant that discharge take? place 
between the positive force of the particle of the rod opposite 
the air, and the negative force of the particle of air towards 
the rod, the whole particle of air becomes positively electrified. 
And when, the next instant, the discharged part" of the rod 
resumes its positive state, by conduction from the surface of 
metal behind, it not only acts on the particles beyond it, by 
throwing A into a polarized state again, but A itself, in conse¬ 
quence of its charged state, exerts a distinct'inductive action 
towards these farther particles, and the tension is consequently 
so much exalted between A and B (the next particle of air), 
that discharge takes place there also, as well as again between 
the metal and A. 

The brush has specific characters in different gases, indicating 
a relation to the particles of these bodies even in a stronger 
degree than the spark. Faraday found no difference in the 
brush, whatever conductors he used from which the brushes 
originated. He tried wood, card, charcoal/ nitre, citric acid, 
oxalic acid, oxide of lead, chloride of lead, carbonate of potash, 
melted potash, strong solution of potash, oil of vitriol, sulphur, 
sulphuret of antimony, and haematite, without any variation in 
the character of the brushes obtained.* 

The following are the effects which he observed with different- 
gases at the positively charged surfaces, and with atmospheres 
varying in their pressure. The general effect of rarefaiffufn 
was the same in all the gases tried: at first sparks paef&l ; 
these gradually were converted into brushes, which becatiie 
larger and more distinct in their ramifications, until Upon 
further rarefaction the latter began to collapse and’ draw in 
upon each other till they formed a stream across-from conduc¬ 
tor to conductor: then* a few lateral stfeamsfcshot out towards 
the glass of the vessel from the conductors^ These became 
thick, flossy, and soft, in appearance, and were succeeded by 
the full constant glow, which covered the discharging wire. 

Fine positive brushes are easily obtained in air at common 
pressureagjghfi possess a purple light. When the air is rarefied, 


* Phil. Trans. 1838, p. 117. 
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the ramifications are very long/ filling the globe, the light Chap. ix. 
is generally increased and is of a beautiful purple colour, with 
an occasional tint of ro$e red. In oxygen the brush is very close 
and compressed, and of a dull whitish colour. When the gas is 
rarefied the form and appearance are better, and the colour 
purplish, but much poorer than in air. Azotic gas gives brushes 
with great facility at the positive surface, far beyond any gas tried 
by Mr Faraday. When the gas is rarefied the brushes are magni¬ 
ficent. Hydrogen, gas at common pressure, gives a better brush 
than oxygen, but not equal to that in azotic gas. In rarefied 
hydrogen the ramifications are very fine in form and distinct¬ 
ness, but pale in colour, with a soft, velvety appearance; 
greatly inferior to those in azotic gas. When the gas is very 
much rarefied, the colour of the light is a pelc grey green. In ' 
coal gas the brushes are rather difficult to produce; they are 
short and strong, generally of a greenish colour, and possess¬ 
ing much of the spark character: in rarefied coal gas the 
forms ate better.- Carbonic acid produces a very poor brush 
at common pressures, both in size, light, and colour. In 
rarefied carbonic acid gas the brush is better in form, but 
weak as to light; being of a dull greenish or purplish hue, 
varying with the pressure. It is vety difficult to obtain a 
brush in muriatic acid gas. On gradually increasing the dis- . 
tance of the balls to about an inch, the discharge was silent 
and dark: occasionally a very short brush could for a few 
moments be obtained, but it quickly disappeared again. On 
rarefying the gas the formation of the brush was facilitated ; 
but it was generally of a low squat form, very poor in light, 
and very similar on both the positive and negative balls.* 

It used to be said by electricians, that a point charged 
positively gives a brush to the air, while a point charged nega¬ 
tively gives a star; but Mr Faraday assures us that this is 
true only of bad conductors, or of metallic conductors charged 
intermittingly or otherwise controlled by collateral induction. 

If metallic points project freely into the air, the positive and 
negative light on them differ little In appearance, and the 


* Faraday, Phil. Trans. 1838, p. 118, 
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difference can be observed only on close examination. If a 
metallic, wire with a rounded termination in free air, be used to 
produce the brushy discharge, the brushes obtained when, the 
wire is charged negatively are very poor raid small, compared 
with those obtained when the wire is charged positively. If a 
large metal ball connected with the electric machine be charged 
positively, and a fine uninsulated point be gradually brought 
towards it, a star appears on the point when at a considerable 
distance; which, though it becomes brighter, does not lose its 
star form till it is close up to the ball. But if the ball be 
charged negatively, the point, at a considerable distance, ha£ a 
star on it; but when brought nearer, a brush is formed on it 
extending to the negative ball. When still nearer, the brush 
ceases and sparks are discharged.* 

When sparks are passed between two uninsulated knobs of 
different sizes, far larger sparks pass when the small ball is 
positive and the large one negative, than when they are in the 
opposite states of electricity .f 

What Mr Faraday calls the glow, is a clear phosphorescent 
light, extending a very little way from the metallic point in air. 
Increased power in the machine tends to produce the glow; 
for rounded terminations which only give brushes when the 
machine is in weak action, will readily give the glow when jy 
is in good order. Diminution of the charging surface will * 
duce it. Thus Mr Faraday found that when a rod 0‘jpiafch 
in diameter with a rounded termination, was rendered native 
by free air, ’it gave fine brushes, but sometimes also a^gjow. 
With a wire of 0*2 inch, diameter, the glow was morej'ipadily 
produced; and still mqjfe. readily when the diameter of the 
wire was still farther reduced. Its production is very much 
facilitated by rarefying the air. 

To obtain a negative glow at common pressurgps difficult. 
A current of wind usually proceeds from or to the glow; if this 
be interfei^d with, the glow disappears. The glow seems to 
depend on a quick and almost continuous charging of the air, 
close to or in contact with the conductor, Wlieu electricity 


* Faiaday, Phil. Trans. 1838, p. 120. 


f Ibid. p. 125. 
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is discharged in rarefied air tbereis'an extended glow from the Chap. IX. 
negative knob, and a dark interval at the positive termination.* 

Mr Snow Harris has shown that the distance to which a 
spark can fly is proportional to the quantity of electricity ac- 
cumulated.f This distance increases directly as the density 
of the air diminishes. Mr Harris has shown also that the 
spark passCs through just the same interval when air is heated, 
without altering its bulk, as it does when the air is cold: 
hence heated air is not a conductor of electricity, and heat 
only lengthens the spark by rarefying the air.J , 

When the electric light is examined by means of a prism, Electr!c the 
it is found composed of the same seven coloured rays as the solar light, 
solar light. But the proportion of the different rays, and of 
course the colour of the electric spark, varies according to 
circumstances. 

When a given quantity of electricity occasions a spark by 
passing from one body to another, its brilliancy is always the 
greater the smaller the size of the body from which it is 
drawn: hence it happens that more brilliant sparks may be 
drawn from a small brass knob, fixed to the prime conductor 
of an electrical machine, than from the prime conductor itself. 

A short spark is always white; but a very long spark is 
usually reddish, or rather purplish. When we draw a jpark 
from the prime conductor of an electrical machine, by means 
of a metallic knob, the spark is white; but when we draw it 
by, the hand it is purple. If we draw it by means of a wet 
plant, or water, or ice, the colour is red. The same spark 
will vary in colour according to its length. When short it is 
always white, when very long it is purple or violet. A spark 
which in the open air does not exceed a quarter of an inch in 
length, will appear to fill the whole of an exhausted receiver, 
four inches wide, and eight inches long. In the former case 
it is white, in the latter the light is very feeble, and the colour 
Violet. 

Thus the electric spark, like the light from burning bodies, 
does not always contain all the rays which exist in solar light, of burning 

, bodies. 

* Faraday, Phil. Trans. 1838, pp. 136, 138. "• 
f Phil. Trans. 1834, p. 22G: { Ibid. p. 230. 
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• Part, n. When the spark is feeble, only the most refrangible rays 
appear; when it is strong all the rays appear together, ren¬ 
dering the light of the most dazzling whiteness. The elec¬ 
trical brush is always violet coloured. When a spark is passed 
through a torricellian vacuum, made without boiling the mer¬ 
cury, the colour is indigo. Now, this i3 precisely what takes 
place in combustion. When the combustion is feeble, the 
'^colour of the light is blue; but when it is strong the colour is 
white. 

Probably It jg yell known that electricity occasions a current in the 
the conden-air. This current, indeed, may be felt with the finger, and 
eatio" or }j ag k een frequently employed to produce very rapid motions 
in light bodies. A great variety of amusing exhibitions of 
this sort are usually shown by lecturers on electricity; most 
of which may be found described in the popular treatises on 
electricity, which are in every body’s hands. It is evident 
from this, and from the prodigious rapidity with whjch elec¬ 
tricity moves, that when an electric spark passes through air, 
that fluid must be suddenly and enormously compressed. 
Now, it has been shown in the first part of this work, that 
Vhen air is suddenly compressed sufficiently it gives out light, 
and that the colour of the light depends upon the rapidity and 
extent of the compression. This circumstance has led elec¬ 
tricians to suspect that the light of the electric spark is not 
inherent in electricity; but merely the result of the compres¬ 
sion of the air. 

That air is violently and suddenly compressed |n 
when an electric spark is passed through it, may be p «, 1 
shown by the following contrivance, for which we are | jj 
indebted to Mr Kig|ersley of Philadelphia:—A B, iSAjJJ 
a glass tube about ten inches jfefljg', and nearly two ffl 
inches in diameter. It is cloaca tight at bothoM 
ends by two brass caps. Through a hole in the 1 
upper cap^passas the small glass tube H,* open at Um 
both ends, and !l?e bottom of it is plunged into a little B MB 
water in tfe*lowereM of the tube A B. Through e\J I 
the middle* of-dhch , of the brass 'Mips a wire, F G JL 
and E I, is introduced, terminating each in a brass 
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knob within the tube, and capable of sliding through the Chap, ix. 
caps, so as to be placed at any distance from each other at 
pleasure. If the two knobs be brought into contact, and a 
Leyden jar be discharged through the wires, the air within 
the tubes undergoes no change in its volume; but if the knobs 
G and I be placed at some distance from each other when 
the Leyden jar ,is discharged through the wires, a spark 
•passes from the one knob to the other. The consequence is, * * 
a sudden rarefaction of the air in the tube, shown by the 
water instantaneously rising to the top of the small tube, and 
then as suddenly subsiding to H. After which it gradually 
sinks again to the bottom of the tube as the air slowly recovers 
its original volume. . 

The most valuable set of experiments which we possess on Only up- 
this interesting branch of electricity are those of Sir Hum- eSirity 
plirey Davy, published in the Philosophical Transactions for through 
1822. By boiling mercury for some time in a bent baro- 
metrical tube, shut at one end, through which a platinum 
wire passed, he contrived to form a torricellian vacuum free 
from air. But the vapour of mercury was quite sensible in 
it. In all cases when the mercurial vacuum was perfect, it 
was permeable to electricity, and wa# rendered luminous by 
either the common spark, or the shock from a Leyden jar, 
and the coated glass surrounding it became charged. But 
the degree of the intensity of this phenomenon depended 
npon the temperature. When the tube was very hot, the 
electric light appeared in the vapour of a bright green colour, 
and of great density. As the temperature diminished, it lost 
its vividness, and when it was artificially cooled to 20° below 
zero, it was so faint as to require considerable darkness to be 
perceptible. The charge likewise communicated to the tin 
or platinum' foil was higher, the higher the temperature. 

This, like the other phenomena, must depend upon the dif¬ 
ferent density of the mercurial vapour. * 

In all cases, when the minutest quantity of rare air was 
introduced into the mercurial vacuum, the electric light 
changed from green to sea-green, and, by increasing the 
quantity of air, to blue and to purple; and when the tem-' 
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Part it.' peraturc was low, the vacuum became a much .better con¬ 
ductor* . 

A vacuum being made by means of fused tin, the electric 
light at temperatures below 0° was yellow, and of the palest 
phosphorescent kind, requiring almost absolute darkness to be 
perceived, and it vras not perceptibly increased by heat. 

Davy tried to form a vacuum above boiling olive oil, and 
.above chloride of antimony, which boils at about 388°. The 
light produced by the electricity passing through the vapour 
of the chloride, was much more brilliant than that produced 
by its passing through the vapour of oil—and in vapour of oil 
'it was more brilliant than in vapour of mercury. The li«ht 
was pure white in the vapour of the chloride, and of a red 
inclining to purple in the vapour of the oil, and, in both cases, 
permanent elastic fluid was produced by its transmission. 

When the temperature was diminished, the electrical light 
(transmitted through vapour of mercury) diminished also till 
the temperature was reduced to 20°. But between 20° and 
—20° it seemed stationary. 

Unless the electrical machine was very active, no light was 
visible during the transmission of the electricity; but that the 
electricity passed was evident, from the luminous appearance 
of the rarefied air in other parts of the syphon. When the 
machine was in great activity, there was a pale phosphor¬ 
escent light above, and a spark on the mercury below, and 
brilliant light in the common vacuum. A Leyden jar, weakly 
charged, could not he made to transmit its electricity by 
. explosion through the cooled torriccllian vacuum; but this 
electricity was slowly dissipated through it—and when strongly 
charged, the spark passed through nearly as much space as 
in common air, and with a light visible in the shade. At all 
temperatures below 200°, the mercurial vacuum'was a much 
worse conductor than highly rarefied air; and when the tube 
containing it was included in the exhausted receiver, its tem¬ 
perature being about 50°, the spark passed through a dis¬ 
tance six times greater in the Boylean than in the mercurial 
vacuum. - , 

From these, and various similar experiments related by 
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Davy, it seems demonstrated that electricity is capable of Chap. ix. 
passing through a perfect vacuum, but that the light emitted, 
depends upon the vapour or air through which it passes, and 
that if the vacuum were perfect no light whatever w-ould 
appear. 

The appearance of the electric spark, when it passes through 
water, seems to show that the light is visible (uly when the 
electricity passes from one body to another, not bjSfconduc- 
tion, but through elastic media; for the electric spark may 
be easily made visible in water. But if we add a quantity of 
acid to the water, it is scarcely possible to make the spark 
visible in such a mixture. Now-, the .addition of an acid in¬ 
creases verj materially the conducting power of water. 

It was an opinion maintained about thirty years ago, by Supposed to 
. . , , , . be owing to 

many eminent experimenters in Germany, that the electric tiie union of 

light is of the same nature with fire , and that it is formed by electricities, 
the union of the two electricities. This opinion appears to 
have been first stated by Winterl; and, unless I misunder¬ 
stand Ritter, he seems to. have entertained the same senti¬ 
ments. But this opinion, though it appears at first sight 
plausible—and though it would be very convenient to be able V 
to account so well for the analogy wdiicl* obviously exists be¬ 
tween fire and electricity—will not bear a rigid examination. 

Every person who lias seen an electric spark, must be aware But *rro- 
that the passage is so instantaneous that it is impossible to ,1BUUsl> - 
say from which point it proceeds, or to which it goes. If the 
spark be long, that is to say if the distance between the two 
knobs between which it passes be considerable, the presence 
of the two kinds of electricity may be at once observed. 

Suppose one of the knobs attached to the prime conductor of 
an electrical machine, and the other attached to a conducting 
body connected with the earth—the portion of the spark 
nearest the prime conductor of the machine exhibits all the 
characters which distinguish positive electricity—while the por¬ 
tion of the spark nearest the other knob, exhibits the charac¬ 
ters of negative electricity. There can be no doubt, therefore, 
that every spark is Composed of the two electricities. When 
two charged bodies are placed within the striking distance, 
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\ 'Part ii. n o spark will pass unless the one body be charged wjitb posi¬ 
tive, and the other with negative electricity. The two elec¬ 
tricities are attracted towards each other, advance at the same 
instant from each of # the charged bodies, and uniting together 
somewhere between the two knobs, all symptoms of electricity 
are at -an end. When a spark is short, the whole distance 
between the two knobs through which it passes, is equally 
illuminated; but when the spark is long, those portions of 
it which are next the knobs, are much brighter than*towards 
the centre of the spark. Near the knobs the colour is white, 
but towards the contre of the spark purplish. Indeed, if the 
spark be very long, the middle part of it is not illuminated at 
all, or only very slightly. Now, this imperfectly, illuminated 
part is obviously the spot where the two electricities unite, 
and it is in consequence of this union, that the light is so 
imperfect. ^ 

From all this, it is sufficiently obvious that both.the electri¬ 
cities, when in an insulated state, are capable of giving out 
a brilliant light; consequently the electri&'Spark cannot be 
owing to the two electricities combining tfgfi&pr. Whoever 
has observed the passage of long sparks from one body to an¬ 
other, cannot but have remarked, that- Are' place where the 
light is the least, or where there is an interval of no light, 
lies much nearer the negative than the positive knob. In 
general, about two-thirds of «the spark consist of positive 
electricity, and about one-third of negative electricity. The 
cause of this difference between the length of the two electri¬ 
cities in such cases, we have no means of explaining. 
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Chap. X. 


CHAPTER X. 

OF ELECTRICITY BY FRICTION. 


It has.been stated in a former chapter, that when two elec¬ 
trical bodies are rubbed against each other, both are excited; 
the one becoming positively electrified, and the other nega¬ 
tively. The state induced depends upon the bodies rubbed, 
and a table was given showing the order in which various 
bodies may be placed so as to indicate which of the two, when 
rubbed against each other, wilt become positive, and which 
negative.* This law may be extended to all bodies, both 
nonconductors and conductors; only that when we employ 
conducting bodies, we must take the precaution to insulate 
them - before rubbing them against each other. So slight are 
the circumstances which occasion the kind of electricity 
evolved in each body, that it is very difficult to investigate the 
subject. 

If we take two ribbons of white silk, cut from the same Negative 
piece, and make them rub against each other, while they cross ewiv^dify 
each other at right angles, the piece which crosses the other fr^™ 1 *** 
transversely assumes negative electricity, while the other be¬ 
comes positive. In this case, *the points of the ribbon that 
become negative are obviously exposed to a greater degree of 
friction than those of the other; they are subjected to greater 
agitation and become more heated. These it would appear 
are the conditions requisite to induce negative electricity. A 
similar effect is sometimes produced by rubbing two sticks of 
sealing-wax, placing them at right angles to each other. The 
one which crosses the other at right angles experiences the - 
greatest friction, and sometimes rubs off small particles of the 
other. In this case the two electricities, though disengaged, 

• 

* See Chapter I., page 326. 
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Delnrive'a 

experi¬ 

ments. 


reunite immediately if the two sticks are left in contact of each 
dther. It seems to follow from these ^examples, that when 
two bodies are rubbed against each other, the one which 
experiences the greatest friction becomes negative, and the 
other positive. 

Hence the reason why, when smooth glass and romp glass 
are rubbed against each other, the rough glass beoOjjfres nega¬ 
tive. Its particles must be more agitated and displaced than 
those of the smooth glass. 

M. Delarive found that when we pass thdl ijnger, or any 
substance whatever, over a mcttllic' surface ija contact with 
one of the plates of the condenser, there is a sensible dis¬ 
engagement of electricity. To make this ** 1 experiment, the 
hand must be dry. If it be moist, no effect is produced.* 
The metals rubbed by the hand do not all take the same kind 
of electricity; antimony, for example, becomes negative, and 
bismuth positive—the reverse of what happens when the two 
metals are rubbed against each other. 

When we employ as a rubber.ivory, horn, cork, or wood, 
the following metals becoitie negative:— 


Rhodium 0 

Tellurium 

Platinum 

Cobalt 

Palladium 

Nickel 

Gold 


ing metals, 


Silver 

Brass 

Copper 

Tin 


are also usually negative, but sometimes positive, especially 
tin. 

Antimony is generally strongly negative, though sometimes 
also it is observed positive. The kind* of electricity assumed 
by iron and zinc is very variable. Lead and bismuth are 
always positive. 

To stpdV the causes of these differences, we must form, 
with different metals, such as antimony, bismuth, and lead* 


• Mem. do la Soo. de Physique et d’H. N. de Geneve, vi. 179. 
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and those which develope the opposite electricity, such as tin, ci>«p. 
zinc, and iron, cubes having a square inch for each side, in 
order to operate sometimes on the most or least polished faces 
and sometimes on the edges. The following are the results 
obtained by operating in this way:—In very dry air, and 
when the finger or rubber is dry, the uncertain metals, or 
those which assume contrary electric states, are always nega¬ 
tive, whether the surface rubbed be polished, rough or oxy- 
dized. When the surface rubbed is large, the metal becomes 
positive, if we draw the rubber along its whole extent; and 
most easily when we rub it with cork. 

An augmentation of temperature in one of the two bodies 
increases the effect, and modifies its nature. Iron, tin, and 
zinc, exposed immediately to a high temperature, and rubbed 
on a smooth surface, give most commonly positive electricity, 
and negative when they are rubbed upon the edges. The 
greater or less rapidity of the friction has no effect upon the 
kind of electricity induced. 

M. Delarive explains these, and many similar phenomena, H^explaii- 
from this principle, which he'assumes as true, that “ all metals 
when they are rubbed by the hand, cork, wood, &c., become 
negative provided they be rubbed upon a rough surface.” 

He ascribes the change in the kind of electricity which these 
metals exhibit, to the property which certain metals have of 
forming a thin coat of oxide on their surface. This is removed 
by rubbing, so that the friction no longer takes place between 
the metal and wood, but between the metal and the coat of 
oxide which covers the surface of the rubber, the metal being 
always positive with respect to this oxide. When the coat of 
oxide is thick and cannot be removed, the friction takes place 
between the rubber and that oxide. In this case the metal 
contributes nothing to the kind of electricity induced. 

We obtain more readily signs of positive electricity in these 
metals when we rub them with cork or caoutchouc, because 
the gentler the friction the more easily is the coat of oxide 
removed. These results of Delarive show the precautions 
which ought to be taken in making experiments relative to the 
disengagement of electricity by friction. 
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F>rt * The state of the surface has such aa effect in these experi¬ 
ments that in cyanite certain faces become positive when 
rubbed, and others negative, without it being possible to dis- 
, cover any difference between them.* 

CoXmb's Coulomb's experiments are calculated to throw some light 
meniw. upon this subject. They were made known to the scientific 
world by M. Biot, who had in his possession the manuscripts 
of this celebrated philosopher.! A ribbon of hot paper rubbed 
against white linen cloth becomes always negative. The 
same thing happens whcn.it is rubbed against a metal, unless 
this latter has a great degree of polish, in which case it gives 
sometimes very feeble indications of positive electricity. 
When rubbed against white silk cloth, it becomes equally 
negative; but when both bodies have the same temperature, 
the paper gives frequently vfery weak signs of positive electri¬ 
city. When hot paper is rubbed against black silk, it always 
assumes positive electricity; but whenr the black silk is half 
worn, the hot paper acquires negative electricity. * 

A hot ribbon of white silk always becomes negative JpSti 
rubbed against metal; but if we*allow it to cool, it giviSwery 
weak indications of positive electricity when the metupf <fittely 
polished. A black silk ribbon, whether hot or cok$beeomes 
always negative when rubbed against a metal, wljpther the 
metal be polished or not. When the ribbon has but little of 
the silky texture, it sometimes gives signs of positive elec¬ 
tricity. . 

When a piece of silk cloth is agitated with a certain rapidity 
in the air, it becomes negatively electric; the air of course 
jppst become positive. 

A ribbon of silk, paper, or linen, rubbed against the skin 
of an animal still covered with hair, always becomes negative, 
and the intensity is always greater than when other rubbers 
are used. 

All these examples favour the opinion stated at the begin¬ 
ning of this chapter, that those animal and vegetable tissues 
whose parts are the most lax, and which therefore experience 

. * HauxJ^lPraitd do Mineralogie, iii. 226. 

f Traitd do Physique, ii. 354. 
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a greater, displacement than metallic bodies against which chap, x. 
they are rubbed, acquire negative electricity. It would appear 
also that heat disposes bodies to assume the state of negative 
electricity. By separating the particles of bodies farther from 
each other, it brings them under the class of bodies whose * 
surfaces are covered by slight asperities. 

The experiments of M. Dessaignes confirm these notions.* 

He studied the effect produced by immersing bodies in mer- menu, 
cury. He distinguished three kinds of iiflmersions, namely, 
rapid, slow, and leaving the body in the mercury for some 
time. The substances before their immersion were kept in a 
glass jar containing quick-lime, that they might be as dry as 
possible. Glass, sulphur,, sealing-wax, and amber, at the 
temperature of 50°, do not become electric vdieu immersed in 
either of these modes, nor though the temperature be raised 
as high as 64|°, provided that of the mercury keep pace with 
it: amber begins to assume electric properties at 52°, sealing- 
vax at 59°, and glass at 68°. These bodies must be left in 
the mercury till the equilibrium of heat be restored; they 
must then be withdrawn slowly. Between 192° and 212° all 
electricity disappears, even when the jmmersion is rapid. 
According to Dessaignc', none of tfiese four bodies are 
electric unless the immersion be accompanied by mechanical 
pressure. 

He found that cotton, paper, and linen, became very electric 
when immersed in any of the three modes between 50° and 
192°. Glass, sulphur, amber, and sealing-wax, are always 
electric when they are a little hotter than the mercury: one 
or two degrees is sufficient. A cylinder of glass at 212° dogs 
not become electric when plunged into mercury at 64°; nor, 
supposing the glass at 64°, does it become electric when 
plunged into mercury between 140° and 176°; but it becomes 
electric when the temperature of the mercury is between 104° 
and 122°. 

With respect to the kind of electricity, M. Dessaignes 
found that when the mercury in the barometer is rising, and 


Jour, de Phys. Lxxiii, 230. 
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• fonfr., the temperature of the atmosphere becoming cdlder, glass, 
atnber, and sealing*wax, cotton, silk, and linen, when plung¬ 
ed, into mercury are always negative; but they are positive 
when the barometer is falling and the atmosphere becoming 
warmer. Sulphur was always positive. During summer he 
always found these bodies positive in impure, and negative ia , 
pure mercury. 

Cold, as well as heat, destroys the electricity in these ex¬ 
periments. * 

We see in these results, that with respect to amber, sulphur, 
sealing-wax, and .glass bodies, the particles on the surface of 
which are not easily displaced, simple contact with mercury 
does not evolve electricity, but that we must produce an agita¬ 
tion on their surfaces; while with cotton, paper, and linen, 
the particles of which are easily deranged in consequence of 
their elasticity, a slight agitation is sufficient to produce 
^electric phenomena. 

M. Dessaignes tried also what was the influence of heat and 


cold on metals to modify the state of their electricity w^ 
rubbed against other bodies. The metals tried were 


bismuth, zinc, antiiqonv, and lead. These metals wjtop oftoled 

Du ' 


down to 32°, do not‘become electric by friction. During the 
great heats of summer the state of their electridJly is quite the 
reverse of what it is ip, winter. In summer, heating renders 
them positive, and t&cy become negative on cooling. The 
reverse happens in winter. „ 

, M. Dessaignes affirms also, that the density of the air lips, 
an influence on the electricity of these metals. When thp 
tonometer is high and the wind north-east or north-west, the 
metals are highly electric. In such a case they are alw|^» 
positive when the temperature of the air is increasing, ^and 
negative when it is diminishing. - 

In the present imperfect state of our knowledge, I liavp 
thought it right to state all the important facts respecting the 
evolution ofj^Jtrlclty by friction, as they have been collected 
by M. Bec^ucrel,* though the explanation of them is not very 


* Traite de I’Electricity ii 121. 
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• , * 
obvious. Those of Dessaignes in particular seem of difficult £Mp. xi.' 
explanation. New experiments are still wanting to enable us 
to construct even a plausible theory. 


CHAPTER XI. 

OF ELECTRICITY BY HEAT. 


It has been long known that heat produces considerable changes 
upon the conducting power of various bodies. Some of the 
best electrics become conductors, when heated sufficiently. 

Thus glass when heated to redness, becomes a conductor.* In Heat r«n- 
like manner resins when melted become conductors. Baked conductor*, 
wood at the common temperature, is a non-conductor; but 
when heated very hot, as when just taken out of the oven, it * 
is a conductor. Dr Pries.tley observed, that a charge could 
not be passed through melted tallow.f Though there can be 
no doubt that it conducts much better than cold tallow. 

But much new light has been thrown,upon this subject by 
the experiments of Faraday. In the sixth chapter of this 
treatise, an abstract of these experiments has been given. He 
has shown that many bodies which are non-conductors in their 
solid state become conductors when melted. A table of fifty 
bodies which arc in this predicament has been given in page 
•376 of this work; while twenty-five bodies are enumerated 
which are non-conductors both while solid and fluid. Nor can 
any satisfactory explanation be given of the cause of this re¬ 
markable difference; but as these bodies are changed from a 
solid to a liquid state by the addition of heat, it seems to follow 
that in many cases at least, heat has a tendency to increase the 
conductibility of bodies. Faraday conceives that the conducti- 
bility is favoured by liquidity, because when bodies are in a 
liquid state their particles can more easily assume that polar 
state which he considers as the sole cause of conductibility. 

■»' *’Priestley; Ilist. of Electricity, p. 610. + Ibid. p. 615. 
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. Pm* * * § H. B u t if this were the only reason, it is not easy to see why 
every solid body should not become a conductor when liquified. 
Electricity The magnetic needle is so delicate a test of the presence of 
healing two an electric current, however small, that it has enabled men of 
met,al8 ' science to discover its existence, where it was not before sus¬ 
pected to exist. Seebeck discovered that if a bar of antimony, 
A, (see fig. in the margin,) eight * 

inches long, and about an inch / 
wide, have a slip of copper B, or I -*=—V- 

a copper wire soldered, or firmly - ' 

tied to its two extremities, and 

bent into a rectangular shape, if we apply the heat of a lamp 
to one of the extremities of the antimony bar, a needle placed 
within the current as at C, will be deflected from the magnetic 
meridian, and will tend to place itself at right angles to the 
antimony bar; showing that a current of electricity is passed 
through the circuit composed of the antimony and copper.* 
Dobereiner repeated this experiment, the bar A being of an* 
timony, and 13 of copper, found that the heat of the hand whs 
sufficient, when applied to one of the extremities of A, to eause 
the needle to deflect ten or twelve degrees from the magnetic 
meridian.t * 


Of the metals, bismuth and antimony are the two which 
produce the greatest effect, when they are used together; 
bismuth being the most negative, and antimony the most posi¬ 
tive of all the metals hitherto tried as thermo-electrics, 
themetai*. An important series of experiments was made upon the 
metals, as thermo-electrics, by Dr Trail of Edinburgh, and Mr 
Scoresby,t and likewise by Professor Cumming of Cambridge.§ 
He found the order of the metals, as thermo-electrics, begin¬ 
ning with the most negative, and teiminating with the most 
positive, as follows:— 


* Annals of Philosophy, (2d Series,) iv."318. And Gilbert’s Annalen 
der Physik, lniii. 430. 

f Ibid. p. 115. 

t Edinburgh Phil. Trans, ix. 465, and Annals of Philosophy, vi. 449. 

§ Annals of Philosophy, (2d Series,) v. 427 j vi. 177,288, 322. 
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1 Galena 

1 

Rhodium 

2 Bismuth 

Gold 

3 Mercury ) 

< opper 

4 Nickel f 

Ore of iridium and osmium 

5 Platinum 

Silver 

6 Palladium 

Zinc 

7 Cobalt 1 

Charcoal 1 

Manganese J 

Plumbago J 

8 Tin 

Iron 

Lead 

Arsenic 

Brass 

Antimony 


Tlie place of tellurium in the series is iimmediately above an- ' 
timomj. 

Every one of the metals in this series gives a western de¬ 
clination to the north pole of a mpguet placed immediately 
below it, when it is united with any of those that precede it 
in the list; and an eastern declination when it is united with 
any of those that follow it in the series; it being understood 
that a portion of the circuit is heated by the application of a 
spirit lamp. 

It is obvious that the above order of the metals is very dif¬ 
ferent from that which they follow when placed in the galvanic 
pile along with liquid conductors. No satisfactory explanation 
of this difference has yet been given. It is probably connected 
with the goodness of the metals, as conductors of heat. 

In order to produce thermo-electric effects, it is not neces- Heat not 
sary to apply beat. Any, thing which alters the temperature 
in one part of the chain, from that of the rest, occasions a effecta - 
deviation in the declination of the magnet: for example, if wo 
produce cold in any part of the antimony bar, by applying 
ether to it, and allowing it to evaporate; or if we cool it by 
the application of ice. The greatest effect of all is produced 
on the magnet, when one part of the bar is heated, and the 
other cooled. . It is evident from this, that the evolution of 
electricity depends upon the difference in the temperature of 
different parts of the metallic chain. 

Seebeck has even ascertained, that in order to produce 
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thermo-electric effects, two different metals are not necessary.* 
A single metal will answer, provided there be differences in its 
texture and cohesion. Seebeck cast rings of antimony, bis¬ 
muth, and zinc, and took care that certain parts of them were 
cooled much more rapidly than others. The parts rapidly 
cooled assumed a fine grained texture, and a greater degree 
of density, while the other portions of the ring that were slowly 
cooled became crystalline in their texture. When these rings 
were heated at the point of contact of the different textures, 
they acted upon the magnet. There is a curious experiment 
of*Becquerel, which proves the same thing. He heated to 
redness, one of the ends of the wire which constitutes the mul¬ 
tiplier of Schweigger, and brought it, while in this state, in 
contact with the other end of the wire which was cold. The 
needle immediately suffered a declination, showing the evolu¬ 
tion of a current of electricity. The thicker the wire of the 
multiplier is, the more easily does this experiment succeed; 
probably because the difference of temperature immediately 
disappears in very small wires. When the two extremities of 
the multiplier arc soldered together, or when heat is applied 
at a distance from the point of contact, no sensible action is 
produced on the magnet. But if we touch the wire in the 
neighbourhood of the heated place, with a thick cold wire of 
the same metal, the magnet is immediately affected. It #oUld 
seem from this, that a mere difference of temperature is not 
sufficient to evolve electricity, but that (fee heat must also be 
abstracted more rapidly from one of the sides of the heated 
point, than from the other side. 

Even liquids may be made tq act as thermo-electrics, See- 
bock found that concentrated acids—for example, the sulphuric, 
nitric, and muriatic—occupy a place above bismuth, while the 
concentrated fixed alkalies stand at the other extremity of the 
series below antilfaony. When the acids are diluted with 
water, they approach the middle of the series. But water pro¬ 
duces no effect upon the alkalies. Water and liquid ammonia 
occupy very nearly the ,middle of the series. 

*> . 

* Gilbert’s Armalen der Phy*ik, lxxiii. 431. . ' 
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Professor Cumming discovered, that 
rotatory motions may be induced by 
thermo-electrics, as well as by common 
electro-magnetism. The figure in the 
margin represents the contrivance which 
he employed. Platinum and silver 
wires were soldered together, poised 
upon a magnet and heated by a spirit 
lamp. A B D C represents the pla¬ 
tinum wire, Abe defC the silver wire. 

N S is the magnet, c N the support of 
the wires, and L a spirit lamp. The 
platinum wire is so much thicker than 
the silver wire, that the part A B balances the projecting part 
of the silver wire def C. A wire is attached to d e at right 
angles, with a small weight to counter-balance B D G.* lie 
afterwards found it more convenient to bend the parallelogram 
into the form of a semicircle. When the lamp and magnet 
arc placed opposite to each other, the rotation is produced. 
But the effect is improved by placing another magnet 90° from 
the first, haying its poles in the contrary direction, and being 
connected, with it by a bar of soft irofi placed beneath them. 
With this arrangement, the rotation will be from right to left, 
or from left to right, according to the position of the lamp.f 
Upon the subject of thermo-electricity, we refer the reader 
to Bccquerel’s Trails dc I’ElccCricite et du Magnetisms , (ii. 
34.) He has shown that heat does not exalt the electricity of 
a charged Leyden phial, that when a single wire in communi¬ 
cation with a delicate condenser is heated in one point, while 
the rest is kept cool, the hot portion becomes positively electric, 
while the next portion is negative, and that these two states 
make their way along the wire as the heat advances, and that 
thus a current of electricity is evolved. He has also investi¬ 
gated with much ingenuity the intensity of currents induced 
by difference of temperature in different metals soldered "to¬ 
gether, and though he has not been successful in discovering 



* Annals of Philosophy (2d Series), vi, 179. 


t Ibid. p. 436. 
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the law which this intensity follows, he has determined several 
points of considerable importance. 

But heat not only alters the conducting power of bodies, 
and induces currents of electricity in conductors'; there are 
some bodies, which, when heated, become charged with elec¬ 
tricity, both positive and negative, and which when thus ex¬ 
cited, retain their charge for a considerable time. The most 
remarkable of these bodies is the tourmalin . 

The tourmalin is a hard crystallized mineral, which occurs 
in granite, and mica slate. It has been observed also imbed- 
d<^ in dolomite, at St Gothard. The primary form of the 
crystal is an obtuse rhomboid, but it occurs most commonly 
crystallized in three, six, or nine-sided prisms, terminated 
sometimes by three-sided, sometimes by six-sided pyramids, 
and sometimes by other termiilations, which are minutely de¬ 
scribed by crystallographers. 

This mineral appears to have been known to the ancients, 
and seems to be mentioned by Theophrastus, under the name 
of lyncurium, Xuyxvgm* According to Theophrastus, it has a 
fire colour, and is formed from the concreted urine of the lynx. 
The first modern writer who notices it is Lemery, who had 
obtained a specimen from Ceylon, which he exhibited to the 
members of the French Academy under the name of a magnet.f 
He notices, though rather inaccurately, the property which 
it has of attracting light substances to it. It was employed 
by jewellers for ornamental purposes, and they observed that 
when heated, it acquired the property of attracting light bodies, 
as ashes, to itself; on that account it was called by thu? Efutch 
aschentrecher', and by the Germans schenzieher, (attractor of 
ashes.) ASpinus having been informed of this property by 
Lehman, naturally referred it to electricity. He was fortu¬ 
nate enough to procure a tourmalin of considerable size, which 

* niji xiint, c. 50. “ The lyncurium, which is likewise used for en¬ 
graving seals on, and is of very solid .texture, like a stone. It has also 
an attractive poWer like that of amber, and is said to attract not only 
straws and small sticks, but eren copper and iron if in small fragments, 
(Xi<rr,f). Such is the statement of Modes." 

+ Hist, de l’Academie RoyaVSl717, p. 7. 
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enabled him to investigate the electrical phenomena exhibited Chap, xi. 
by this curious mineral. The result of his observations was 
published in the Memoirs of the Berlin Academy for 1756.* * * § 

In the year 1766, Bergman published in the Memoirs of 
the Stockholm Academy, a memoir on the tourmalin, in which 
he describes its electrical characters with accuracy and in 
sufficient detail. Very little has been added to this important 
paper, which details all the electrical properties of the tour¬ 
malin with great accuracy.f Canton had already in 1759, 
mentioned the important fact, that if a tourmalin while pos¬ 
sessed of polar electricity be broke in two at the neutral poi^t, 
each fragment will possess two poles electric, like the whole 
crystal before it was broken.} Among the more modern in¬ 
vestigators of the electric properties of the tourmalin, may be 
mentioned M. Becquerel§ and* Professor Forbes || of Edin¬ 
burgh. 

When the tourmalin is heated, one of the ends of the crys- Electricity 
tal becomes positive and the other negative, and when the the tour- 
stone begins to cool, both extremities change the state of their mB,1 “' 
electricity. Bergman showed that the electrical state of the 
tourmalin when it is heated may vary in the five following 
ways :— • 


One of the 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 


poles. 

+ 

+ 


; The othc 

+ 

o 

+ 


The poles assume the same state (whether positive or negative), 
if one of them be in the act of cooling while the other is 
heating. 

One pole becomes positive while the other continues neutral 


* Collection Academique, xiii. p. 247. 

f This paper appeared also in the Philosophical Transactions for 1766, 
p. 236. An interesting historical account of the tourmalin will be found 
in Kong. Vetenshaps Acad. Handlinger for 1766, p. 89. 

t See Priestley’s History of Electricity, p. 323. . 

§ Ann. de China. et de Phys. xxxvi. 1. 

|| Transactions of the Koyal Society of Edinburgh. 
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•.Fart I r. if one extremity of the crystal be heating or cooling while the 
other extremity is stationary. 

One pole becomes plus and the other minus, when the whole 
crystal is exposed t once to an equal heating or cooling pro¬ 
cess. 

Hauy first observed that those crystals of tourmalin only 
become electric by heat, whose terminations deviate from the 
law of symmetry.* 

To observe all the elec¬ 
trical phenomena of the 
tourmalin which have just 
been stated, we place the 
tourmalin in a slip of paper 
suspendedhorizontally with¬ 
in a glass cylinder by a 
single thread of raw silk ; 
this cylinder reposes on a 
metal plate which is heated 
by means of a spirit lamp 
below it. In proportion as 
the inside of the cylinder 
becomes heated, the tour¬ 
malin becomes electric, in 
consequence of the eleva¬ 
tion of its temperature. We 
have only to present to it a body weakly charged with elec¬ 
tricity to observe the attractions and repulsions. A thermo¬ 
meter placed within the cylinder indicates the temperature. 
The following are the results obtained by M. Becquerel with 
a brown tourmalin, slightly transparent, about 1*2 inch long, 
and 0*12 inch in diameter.f 

At 86°, the electric polarity began to be sensible on the ap¬ 
proach of a body feebly electrified. It continued to the tem¬ 
perature of 300°, and even beyond it, provided that the 
temperature did not cease to increase; for as soon as it be¬ 
came stationary, the polarity vanished. It appeared again, 

* Traite de Mineralogie, iii. 44. t Traite de 1'EIectricite, ii. p. 61. 
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but of the opposite kind when the temperature began to sink. Chap. XI. 
The charge is very quick, yet the intensity of each pole is 
not as the rapidity of heating or cooling. 

Having thus seen what passes when every part of the tour¬ 
malin is equally heated or cooled at the same time, let us see 
what happens when one of the extremities receives more heat 
than the other. Enclose each end of the tourmalin in a small 
glass tube,‘filling the end as exactly as possible, then tie the 
tourmalin by the middle to a glass tube by means of a platinum 
wire. If we now heat one of the ends—the one, for example, 
which becomes positive while heating—this end will acquire 
heat from the tube in which it is enclosed, will assume the 
same temperature with it, and will then begin to fall. As 
long as the other end does not acquire heat, it will have only 
one pole, namely, the heated end,' which will be positive while 
heating, and negative while cooling, while the other end re¬ 
mains neutral. This curious phenomenon constitutes a kind 
of paradox in electricity. In all other cases the two electri¬ 
cities are always evolved together; but here one appears with¬ 
out any trace of the other. It would seem from this, that 
when we heat the two ends of a tourmalin unequally, each 
extremity assumes a state of electricity independent of the 
other; for if the other extremity begins to acquire or to lose 
heat, it assumes a positive or negative state, but remains 
neutral as long as the temperature continues unchanged. The 
end not heated may be kept cool by putting it into a small 
tube filled with ice. 

Tourmalins, even from the same locality, vary so much in 
their electric intensity, that it is necessary to try each before 
we can be sure of its activity. The black opaque tourmalins, 
usually called schorls, are seldom electric ;* but I have found 
brown, green, and red transparent crystals possessed of electric 
properties. Two modes are followed to render them electric, 
namely, slow and rapid heating and cooling. The first is ex¬ 
emplified in Becquerel’s experiment above described. The 
second mode consists in transporting the cold tourmalin into 

* Becquerel assures us, that certain black and opaque tourmalins have 
decided electric properties. 
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a hot place, and observing what happens while it is heating. 
It is then taken and allowed to cool by putting it into a cold 
place. Tourmalins of great energy become electric by both 
modes, those of little energy only by the second method; while 
there are some that cannot be rendered electric by either the 
one or the other. 

M. Becquerel tried a tourmalin, very slightly translucent 
on the edges, 4-15 inches in length, and 0'79 inch !h diameter, 
but could not succeed in obtaining electric excitement by any 
method which he could devise. He found that a tourmalin 
which could not be made electric by heat, being broken in two, 
each half of it could be readily excited in the usual manner. 
It would appear, from his experiments, that a certain length 
of crystal is incompatible with electric excitement, and that 
short tourmalins (provided they be sufficiently translucent) 
have more intensity than long ones. 

When the tourmalin is once excited by heat, it retains its 
electricity for a long time, if care be taken to place it upon 
non-conductors. iKpinus has found it electric after an interval 
of six hours.* 

Thus the tourmalin possesses the characters of a charged 
Leyden phial, one of its poles being positive, the other^Bga- 
tive. JEpinus showed that if these poles be coated withjfcinf&il, 
they may be discharged precisely in the same way as #Leyden 
phial. The great difference between the charged tourmalin 
and the Leyden phial, is the method of charging. In the 
tourmalin, in order to produce a charge, we have nothing more 
to do than to apply equable heat. Can any explanation of 
this curious mode of charging be offered ? 

If we melt sulphur in an iron cup, and allow it to cool after 
iiisulating the cup, we shall find that the sulphur is charged 
with negative electricity, and the iron with positive. Some¬ 
thing similar to this must take place in the tourmalin. It must 
be composed of a number of elements similar, as far as their 
electrical properties are concerned, to the sulphur and iron: 

* These facts, as stated by .dSpinus, if accurate, seem inconsistent with 
the statement of Canton and Becquerel, that the electricity is only devel¬ 
oped while the stone is changing its temperature. 
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and it can be shown that if we suppose the tourmalin so con- Chap. XI. 
stituted, (since the stone is a non-conductor,) heat would pro¬ 
duce the very electrical phenomena which distinguish and have ’ 

given celebrity to this mineral. 

Suppose we have a number of glass plates coated at the 
centre on each side with a piece of tinfoil, while the rest of the 
disc is covered with varnish to prevent the bad effects of mois¬ 
ture upon the glass. Let these plates be placed parallel to 
each other upon a non-conducting body about an inch asunder, 
and let the contiguous plates communicate with each other by 
means of a slip of tinfoil pasted on. From the last glass plate 
a chain passes communicating with the ground, while the first 
plate communicates with the prime conductor of an electrical 
machine. By means of this machine let the plates be charged 
with electricity. Let the apparatus be now insulated and 
examined. It will be found similar to the tourmalin. The end 
next the electrical machine will be charged with positive electri¬ 
city, the end farthest off will be charged with negative electri¬ 
city, while the central portion will be neutral. Indeed, neither 
the positive nor negative electricity extends sensibly beyond the 
4 th plate from either extremity. The 24 middle plates are sensi¬ 
bly neutral. If this apparatus, while thus charged, were broken 
in two, we should find that both the halves possessed exactly the 
characters of the whole pile. The two«extromities of each half 
would be charged with positive and negative electricity, while 
the central portion would be neutral. Such a pile, therefore, 
represents precisely the state of the excited tourmalin; and 
therefore serves to throw light upon the nature of that stone. 

The tourmalin is not the only mineral which acquires elec¬ 
tricity by heat. There are several others, some of the most 
remarkable of which it will be proper to enumerate 

There is a hill of sulphate of lime, called Kalkberg, situated 
near Lunebourg, in the dutchy of Brunswick, in which small the tour- 

. . . . xnalin in its 

cubic crystals are found. These cubes are white, have a electric pro- 
specific gravity of 2*566, and are composed of two atoms 0 f pertes * 
boracic acid combined with one atom of magnesia. They are 
distinguished among mineralogists by the name of boracite. 

If we examine the cubic crystals of boracite, we shall find that 
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pRrt H- only four of the solid angles are complete, constituting alter¬ 
nate angles, placed at the extremity of two opposite diagonals 
at the upper and lower surface of the cube. The other four 
solid angles "are replaced by small equilateral triangles. 
When the boracite is heated, all the perfect solid angles becomp 
charged with negative electricity, while all the angles replaced 
by equilateral triangles become charged with positive electricity. 
So that the boracite has eight poles; four positive, and four 
negative. These are obviously the extremities of four dia¬ 
gonals connecting the solid angles with each other. One ex¬ 
tremity of each of these diagonals is charged with positive, 
and the other extremity with negative electricity. In general 
the electricity of boracite is not so strong as that of the tour¬ 
malin. This curious law of the excitability of the boracite 
and of its eight poles, was discovered by Hauy, in 1791.* 
uio'miu* 0 ' mesolype,% and the silicate of zinc,\ are also 

er»i». minerals, which become electric when heated, and which, like 
the tourmalin, exhibit two opposite poles, the one positive, the 
other negative. It is not every crystal of axinite and mesotype 
which possesses this property; but those only which are desti¬ 
tute of symmetry; that is to say, one of whose extremities is 
shaped differently from the other. No doubt this remark 
applies also to the silicate of zinc; though the crystals of that 
mineral being usually acicular it is not so easy to determine, by 
observation, the degree of symmetry which they may possess. 

The topaz,§ prehnite,% and the titaniferous mineral called 
sphene, are also capable of being excited by heat, and have two 
opposite poles like those already mentioned. 

‘ Sir David Brewster has added to this catalogue of bodies, 

becoming electric by heat, the following substances:—1| 


Scolezite 
Mezolite 
Calcareous spar 
Yellow beryl 
Sulphate of barytes 
Sulphate of strontian 
Carbonate of lead 


Diopside 

lied and blue fluor spar 

Diamond 

Orpiment 

Analcime 

Amethyst 

Quartz of Dauphin^ 


* Hauy’s Mineralogie, ii.,60,2d Edition, f Brard. t Hauy. $ Canton. 
|| Ann. de Chim. et de Phys. xxviii. 162. 
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Idocrase 
Mellite 

Native sulphur 
Garnet 
Dichroite 
Rochelle salt 
Tartaric acid 
Oxalate of ammonia 
Soda-sulphate of magnesia 
Sulphate of ammonia 

But M. Becquerel has thrown some doubts about the ac¬ 
curacy of the method employed by Sir David Brewster, to 
detect the existence of pyro-electricity in these bodies.* The 
probability is, that those crystals only become electric by heat 
which derogate from the law of symmetry. 


Sulphate of iron Ch. XII. 

Sulphate of magnesia 
Prussiate of potash 
Sugar 

Acetate of lead 
Carbonate of potash 
Citric acid 
Chlorate of potash 
Chlorate of mercury 


CHAPTER XII. 

OF ELECTRICITY BY PRESSURE, 


It is natural to expect that the dilatation and compression of 
the particles constituting the surfaces of bodies will have an 
effect upon the development of their electricity. iEpinus was 
the first who ascertained the truth of this presumption by actual 
experiment. He pressed two plates of glass together, taking 
care to avoid friction, and found, when they were separated, 
that one of them was positive and the other negative. Hauy 
observed that Iceland spar and several other crystallized min¬ 
erals, became electric by simple pressure between the fingers. 
He found the same property in several other minerals, though 
not so much marked as in Iceland spar. The topaz, euclase, 
arragonite, fluor spar, carbonate of lead, and rock crystal, give 
signs of electricity when pressed.f M. Libes fixed an insulat¬ 
ing handle to a metal disc, and pressed it (holding it by the 

* Trait6 de l’EIectricite, ii. 69. 
t Hauy; Mineralogie, i. 188, 2d edition. • 
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handle) against a piece of gummed taffeta. The taffeta ac¬ 
quired positive electricity, while the metallic disc acquired 
negative electricity.* The effect increases with the pressure; 
but it ceases altogether as soon as the taffeta loses its glutino- 
sity, which renders it easily compressible. 

This subject has lately engaged the attention of M. Bec- 
querel, who has made a vast number of experiments on different 
bodies, and has . drawn this general conclusion from them all: 
—“ When two substances, of what nature soever, provided 
one of them be elastic, are insulated, and pressed against each 
other, one of them becomes charged with positive, and the 
other with negative electricity. But when the compression is 
removed, these two different states cannot be observed, unless 
one of the bodies, at least, be a bad conductor of electricity.” 

• The mode cliofcen by Becquerel to obtain these results, was 
to form the substances to be tried, into small discs, about one- 
tenth of an inch thick, to fix each to a varnished glass rod by* 
way of handle, to take one of these handles in tfcich hand, and'' 
squeeze the two discs together. After separating them, each 
disc is to be presented to a delicate electrometer. A single 
pressure is sufficient to repel thesmall disc of Coulomb’s elec¬ 
trometer ; but by repeating the' contacts any electrometer 
whatever may be charged. Suppose, for example, two insu¬ 
lated dies, the one of cork, the other of caoutchouc. After the 
pressure, the cork has become positive, and the caoutchouc 
negative. When cork is pressed against the skin of an orange, it 
becomes positive, and the orange skin negative. When orange 
skin is pressed against caoutchouc it becomes, positive, while 
the caoutchouc becomes negative. 

Iceland spar, sulphate of lime, fiuor spar, sulphate of barytes, 
when pressed against cork, become positively electrified, while 
the cork becomes negatively. But cyanite and retinasphaltum, 
when pressed against cork, acquire negative electricity, the 
cork becoming positive. In like manner, pitcoal, amber, 
copper, zinc, silver, &c., when pressed against an insulated 
disc of cork, becottie negative. . 

• * Ann. do Chim. et de Phys. xxii. 5. 
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When one only of the discs is insulated while the other com- Ch. xit. 
municates with the ground, the insulated* body will have ac- But they 
quired, after pressure, the electricity belonging to it; but the inflated, 
non-insulated bedy will exhibit no signs of electricity whatever. 

Thus, an insulated disc of cork, pressed against Iceland spar, 
selenite, fluor spar, &c., acquires negative electricity; hut 
when pressed against copper, zinc, and other similar substances, 
it acquires positive electricity. Even fruits^the orange for 
example, when gently pressed against an insulated disc of 
cork, communicate an excess of positive electricity. In pro¬ 
portion as the fruit dries, the electric properties of the cork 
diminish. When ripeness has given the orange all the elas¬ 
ticity of which it is susceptible, and before the surface becomes 
moist from decomposition, then the electricity from pressure 
is the greatest possible. 

Insulated cork pressed against any part of the animal body, 
provided it be not moist, receives an excess of negative electri¬ 
city. The hair and down of animals produce nearly as much 
electricity as Iceland crystal would do, but of th.e contrary 
kind. 

The imperfect liquids, when compressible, give analogous 
results. Cork pressed lightly against inspissated oil of tur¬ 
pentine, acquires negative electricity. 

It is not necessary that the substances pressed against each 
other be of different natures; when two discs composed of 
the same materials, as skin, amadou, &c., are pressed against 
each other, the one acquires negative and the other positive 
electricity. 

When electricity is thus evolved in bodies by pressure, it is Electricity 
preserved for a considerable time, provided the bodies be non- ed contin- 
conductors. Hauy found that Iceland spar still gave signs of long 
electricity after an interval of eleven days. Sulphate of barytes 
of Royat, unless it be well insulated, parts with the. electricity 
evolved in it almost immediately. But an insulated crystal of 
it exhibited signs of electricity after an interval of half an hour. 

The time during which the electrical properties are preserved, 
is probably-inversely as the conducting power of the electrified 
body. This preservation of electricity continues even though 
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Part **• the body be surrounded by moist air, or even though it be in 
contact with moist ’Substances. It would appear from this, 
that bodies rendered electric by pressure, are in the same cir¬ 
cumstances with a charged Leyden phial. The internal sur¬ 
face of the body is probably charged with the opposite elec¬ 
tricity of the eternal surface; and the action of these opposite 
electricities on e&ch other, prevents that on the external sur¬ 
face from being,dissipated. 

Electricity As long as the two bodies pressed against each other are in 

appears ° . ° 

only when contact, neither of them gives any symptoms of electricity, 
the bodies 6 , . 

are sepa- 1 he better conductors they are, the more rapidly they must 
rated. kg separated from each other, after pressure, in order that each 
may retain the peculiar kind of electricity which has been ac¬ 
cumulated in it by the pressure. When a disc of cork is 
pressed against an orange, if we separate the two substances 
rapidly, the cork will be found to possess a considerable excess 
of positive electricity. This excess diminishes the more slowly 
the two substances arc separated from each other, and, when 
we separate them very slowly, all electrical symptoms disap¬ 
pear. • , 

It would appear from all this, that when two surfaces arc 
pressed against each other, one of them always acquires an 
excess of positive electricity, while the other acquires an excess 
of negative electricity. These two opposite electricities just 
neutralize each other. Now, it is a curious and inexplicable 
circumstance, (unless we consider electricity as a property) 
that as long fa the pressure is kept up, even though the two 
bodies pressed against each other be good conductors, the two 
electricities though attracted towards each other, ncyer actually 
combine. But whenever the pressure is withdrawn, unless 
the bodies be instantly separated from each other, the two 
, electricities combine and neutralize each other completely, 
unless in the case when at least one of the pressed bodies is a 
non-conductor. 

There can be no doubt that heat plays a considerable part 
theaedm" * n development of electricity by pressure. It has been 
opments. " long known, that the higher the temperature of any body is 
raised, the greater tendency has it to acquire negative elec- 
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tricity when rubbed against any other body. In the same Ch. xir. 
manner, when we continue to elevate thb temperature of Ice- 
land spar, we at last bring it into such a state, that it acquires- 
negative electricity when pressed against a disc of cork. If 
we take a piece of well dried cork, and cut it in two, by means 
of a very sharp knife, and then press the %two cut surfaces 
against each other, it frequently happens that however hard 
the pressure be, and however rapidly we separate the two sur¬ 
faces, neither exhibits any signs of electricity after the separa¬ 
tion. But if we slightly heat one of the pieces of cork, by 
holding it near the flame of a candle, and renew the pressure, 
we shall find each surface possessed of a different kind of elec¬ 
tricity. Two pieces of Iceland spar, of the same temperature, 
do not become electric by pressure; but if one of them be made 
hotter than the other, the electricities are immediately evolved. 

It is probable from this, that when two discs of the same sub¬ 
stance are pressed against each other, it is necessary that their 
temperatures should differ, otherwise no electricity will be 
evolved. 

It would appear from the experiments of M. Becquerel that T. he , " t ™‘ 
the intensity of electricity, measured by Coulomb's balance, is electricity 
proportional to the pressure; that is to say, that a double JuTthe” 1 ’ 
pressure will produce a double intensity, a triple pressure a pres8ure ' - 
triple intensity, and so. on. The following tables exhibit the 
intensities of electricity evolved by the pressure of various 
bodies against each other. The intensity of pressure was 
measured by the weight attached to one end of ^balance forc¬ 
ing up the other end which produced the pressure:—* 


Cork pressed against Iceland spar. 


Pressures. 

1 

2 

3 

4 


Intensity 
of electricity. 

1-5 

3*4 

5*6 

6 


* A detailed account of the apparatus, illustrated by figures, jnay be seen 
in the Ann. de Chim. et de Phys. xxii. 21. 
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Cork pressed against polished sulphate of barytes crystals . 

Pressures. 

i 


2 

3 

4 
6 

Pressure. 

4 

PrMjure. 

4 


Intensity 
of electricity. 

1-05 


2-1 

3- 1 

4- 2 
6*3 


Cork against polished rock crystal. 


Intensity 
of electricity. 


3-9 


Cork against sulphate of lime. 


Inteiuity 
of electricity. 

1*9 


These tables show also the .difference in the absolute quan¬ 
tity of electricity evolved by the same extent of pressure ap¬ 
plied to different bodies.* 


CHAPTER XIII. 

OF ELECTRICITY BY CONTACT. 


This branch of electricity originated from a dispute between 
Galvani and Volta, about the year 1790. Galvani accidentally 
discovered, that when the hind legs of frogs, deprived of their 
skin, but having the lumbar nerve attached to them and laid 
bare, are placed upon pieces of glass, the lumbar nerve being 
previously enveloped in a piece of copper foil; if we take a 
piece of zinc, and placing one end of it on the muscles of the 
leg, we bring the other in contact with the copper foil, the 
muscles. of the limb are thrown into violent convulsions. 
These convulsions are renewed whenever the me'tals are 
brought into contact for a certain time after death. They 


* Ann. de Chim. et de Phy*. zxii. 5. 
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cease when the irritability of the muscles is exhausted, and ch. xm. 
this takes place the sooner, the oftener the convulsions are 
produced by bringing the two metals in contact. Galvani to 

ascribed these convulsions to an animal electricity, which, in his electricity, 
opinion, exists in all animals, and is the cause of muscular 
motion. When Volta repeated the experiment, he was struck 
with the necessity of two metals for its success. He was 
induced, in consequence of this, to ascribe the phenomenon 
to common electricity, and to affirm that when two metals are 
placed in contact with each other, one acquires vitreous, and 
the other resinous electricity. To verify this opinion, he pre¬ 
pared two circular polished plates, the one of copper and-the 
other of zinc. To the centre of each of these, was cemented 
a varnished glass handle. The two plates were brought into 
contact by means of these handles, and separated so as to pre¬ 
serve a parallel position with respect to each other. These 
were made to touch the plates of a condenser, the contact 
being renewed several times. After touching each plate to re¬ 
store it to a neutral state, it was found that the zinc pos¬ 
sessed an excess of positive electricity, while the copper 
possessed an excess of negative. Galvani did not accede to 
this opinion of Volta. He repeated* his experiments, and 
succeeded in producing the convulsions by means of a single 
metal; but only when the energy of the limb was very great. 

Nay, in this last case, he succeeded in producing the convul¬ 
sions, simply by bringing other animal matters in contact with 
the lumbar nerve, and the crural muscles of the frog. But 
Volta answered these objections* by showing that the smallest 
quantity of any foreign metal sufficed to enable a single 
metallic plate to produce the convulsions. 

When zinc is brought into contact with copper or silver, and Two inra- 
again separated by means of an insulating handle, the zinc is brought ?n- 
found positive and the copper or silver negative. It is with * °y*° ^ a ct 
these metals that the different states of electricity after con- Bro in 
tact may be most easily perceived. If iron, or manganese, or electric 
even plumbago , be substituted for the zinc plate, the result is Btate *’ 
the same. 1 presume that if cadmium were substituted for 
zinc it would also be found positive after the separation of the 
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Part H. metallic plates. Gold, platinum, palladium, or even mercury, 
maybe substituted for the copper or silver. When tin or lead 
is substituted for copper, the different states of the metals are 
not easily recognised, but in this case also the zinc is positive, 
and the tin or the lead negative. 

But when we take metals not liable to oxydation, as gold 
and platinum, no disengagement of electricity is ever observed 
in consequence of their mutual contact, how sensible soever 
the electrometer be which we employ. This leads to the 
suspicion that the electricity observed by Volta, when he 
made use of copper, may have been owing to the chemical 
action occasioned by the contact of his wet finger on that very 
oxydizable metal. It is also well known that when a plate of 
gold, and another of platinum, both in contact with a most 
delicate electroscope, or plunged into a liquid which has no 
action on them, no signs of electricity are ever exhibited; but 
if the liquid be a solvent (as aqua regia), a very sensible 
electric action ensues. 

Platinum and gold are positive with respect to binoxide of 
manganese and plumbago, and produce no electrical effect 
when placed in contact with red oxide of copper, persulphuret 
of iron, fmery cinder, cligiste iron ore, &c. Binoxide of man¬ 
ganese and plumbago are negative with respect to these last 
substances. In general binoxide of manganese is negative 
with respect to all other bodies. Arsenical cobalt and gold 
produce also marked effects: the former is negative, the latter 
positive. Whether these evolutions of electricity be owing 
simply to contact, or whether any chemical action takes place 
when the electricity is evolved, has not yet been determined. 
We refer the reader to the ingenious experiments of M. 
Delarive, who has endeavoured to prove that chemical action 
takes place in all these cases of apparent contact.* 

A considerable number of experiments on the electricity by 
contact was made by Sir H. Davy. When oxalic, succinic, 
benzoic, or boracic acid, perfectly dry, either in powder or in 
crystals, are touched upon an extended surface with a plate of 


Ann. do Chim. et de Pbys. xlvi. 286. 
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copper insulated by a glass handle, the copper becomes posi- Ch. XIH. 
tive, and the acids negative. When zinc or tin is substituted 
for copper the effect is the same. Phosphoric acid perfectly 
dry, when applied to copper becomes negative, and the copper 
positive. When metallic plates are made to toucli dry lime, 
strontian, barytes, or magnesia, these alkaline bodies become 
positive, the metal negative. With soda the effect is the same. 

Potash attracts moisture so rapidly that the experiment can¬ 
not be tried with it. When sulphur, is applied to polished 
lead, or to any other metal, it becomes positive.* 

It has been ascertained that electricity, when employed in 
the way to be described hereafter, and known by the name decomposed 

" * l)Y electri- 

of the Voltaic battery, is capable of decomposing compound city either 
bodies, and the decomposition takes place according to a par- negative! 11 ' 
ticular law. When two platinum wires attached to the two 
poles of the battery are plunged into a vessel of water, the 
water is reduced into its elements, and the oxygen is always 
extricated from the wire attached to the positive pole, while 
the hydrogen rises from the wire attached to the negative 
pole. When the wires are plunged into a strong solution of 
muriatic acid, the chlorine is accumulated round the positive 
wire, and the hydrogen round the negative. The law accord¬ 
ing to which hydrobromic and hydriodic acids are decomposed 
is the same; the bromine and. iodine are attracted to the 
positive pole, while the hydrogen is attracted to the negative 
pole. When chloride of sodium or potassium is decomposed, 
the chlorine passes to the positive pole, while the sodium and 
potassium pass to the negative pole. Were a compound of 
sulphur with oxygen to be decomposed, the oxygen would 
attach itself to the positive pole, while the sulphur would 
attach itself to the negative pole. But with sulphuret of zinc 
or of iron the case would be different. The sulphur would 
collect round the positive pole, and the metal round the nega¬ 
tive pole. When salts are decomposed, the acid is attracted 
to the positive pole, and the base to the negative. 

Now, as bodies are attracted by those in a different state of 


* Phil. Trans. 1807, p. 34. 
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excitement from themselves, it follows that oxygen, chlorine, 
bromine, and iodine, and acids, would not be attracted to the 
positive pole, unless they themselves were in a negative state; 
nor would hydrogen and bases be attracted to the negative 
pole unless they were in a positive state. From this it has 
been concluded that bodies which have an attraction for each 
other are in opposite states of electricity, and that it is to 
these opposite states that their attraction for each other, 
and their union with each other, is owing. The current of 
electricity destroys their union by bringing them into the 
same electrical state. In consequence of this view, which is 
at least exceedingly ingenious and plausible,' bodies have been 
divided into two sets, those which are negative, and those 
which are positive. The following table exhibits a list of the 
Negative bodies, beginning with those which possess the nega¬ 
tive property in the highest degree, and terminating with 
those in which it is lowest:— 


Oxygen 

Molybdenum 

Chlorine 

Chromium 

Bromine 

Tungsten >•' 

Iodine 

Boron 

Sulphur 

Carbon . ' 

Phosphorus 

Antimony ' 

Selenium 

Tellurium ; 

Arsenic 

Columbium 

Titanium 

Silicon. 

The following table exhibits a list of the positive bodies 

beginning with the one in 

which the property is weakest, and 

ending with the one in which it is strongest:— 

* Gold 

Uranium? 

Platinum 

Iron 

,, Palladium 

Cadmium 

Osmium ? . 

Zinc 

Iridium 

Manganese ’ 

1 Rhodium if 

Aluminum 

■Mercury 1 

Thorimtm 

Silver . 

Yttrium 

Copper 

Glucinum 
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Nickel . . 

Magnesium 

Cobalt 

Calcium 

Bismuth 

Strontium 

Tin 

Barium 

Zirconium 

Lithium 

Lead 

Sodium 

Cerium 

Potassium. 


It is not easy to decide where hydrogen should be placed. 
Compared with oxygen it is strongly positive; but it combines 
with the potassium, and must with respect to it be negative. 
The bodies nearest the head of the first list being most power¬ 
fully negative, and those nearest the bottom of the second list 
being most powerfully positive, have the greatest chemical 
affinity for each other. Bodies in the same list have but little 
affinity for each other, those towards the bottom of thq first 
list have but little affinity with those towards the top of the 
second list; however, the bodies in the same list are not 
destitute of affinity for each. Thus, sulphur combines readily 
with arsenic, because these two bodies assume different states 
with respect to each other. When we decompose sulphuret 
of arsenic, the sulphur is attracted to the positive pole, and 
the arsenic to the negative; showing that the former is in a 
negative state, and the latter in a positive. It is for this 
reason that almost all the substances constituting the first list, 
are capable of uniting with each other as well as with those 
of the second. Now, it deserves attention, that when the 
bodies constituting the first list unite with each other, they 
constitute acids or substances which act the part of acids; 
when they combine with the substances constituting the second 
list, they constitute bases or substances which act the part of 
bases. All the acids are combinations of the negative bodies 
with each other, all the bases are compounds of the negative 
bodies with the positive. I have left out azote because it is 
not easy to say where it ought to stand; but it belongs un¬ 
doubtedly to the class of negative bodies, and should stand 
probably before sulphur. 

Hydrogen I have purposely omitted. It constitutes acids 
by combining with the greater number of the negative bodies; 
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P»rt II. but we are ignorant at present of any compound which it 
forms with-any of the positive bodies, excepting with potas¬ 
sium, which, according to the experiments of Gay-Lussac 
and Thenard, absorbs hydrogen gas, and forms a compound. 
But this combination has not succeeded in the hands of other 
experimenters. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

OP ELECTRICITY BY CLEAVAGE. 


For the few facts hitherto ascertained respecting the evolu¬ 
tion of electricity by the cleavage of crystallized minerals, we 
are indebted to Mi Beequerel.* 

When we cleave a plate of mica as rapidly as possible in 
the dark, we generally perceive a feeble phosphorescent light. 
If we fix with mastic an insulating handle upon each of the 
faces of this plate, we may ascertain that each of the slices 
separated is in a contrary state of electricity, the intensity of 
which increases with the rapidity of the separation. These 
results are always obtained, however thin the plate of mica 
may be: hence, probably, they would take place how small 
soever the particles of mica were that we separated from each 
other. 

Foliated talc of St Gothard, transparent sulphate of lime, 
topaz, sulphate of barytes, felspar of St Gothard, and all 
crystallized minerals which are bad conductors of electricity, 
give the same result. 

Before making these experiments, we must free the mineral 
from all water mechanically lodged in it, and we must be sure 
that the plate of mica, sulphate of lime, &c., are not already 
partially split, tvhich would of course prevent the action. 

Two plates of mica already separated, if they be pressed 

, , * Traite de l’Electricit6, ii. 111. • ■ 
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together anew and separated, are each charged with the oppo- Chap. xv. 
site electricity; but this state lasts but a very short time- If 
we wish to restore it, we must raise a little the temperature 
of that plate which hhs assumed negative electricity. 

A card paper doubled down presents a similar effect when 
the two fragments are separated. Here the filaments com¬ 
posing the card are united to each other by a certain force 
which is destroyed. This has some resemblance to the cleav¬ 
ing of foliated minerals. When crystallized minerals are 
triturated in a mortar, electricity cannot be evolved, because 
the two electricities immediately combine again in consequence 
of the contact of portions of the mineral in different electrical 
states. 

Pressure it is obvious causes a mechanical approach of the 
particles to each other, in-some*cases causing the two bodies 
to adhere together. In this last case the separation ought to 
produce the same electrical effects as when & foliated mineral 
is split. 


CIIAFTER XV. 

OF ELECTRICITY BY CHEMICAL COMBINATIONS 
AND DECOMPOSITIONS. 

Ever since the discovery of the identity of lightning and 
electricity, the attention of electricians has been turned to the 
accumulation of electricity in the atmosphere; and various 
causes for such an accumulation have been assigned. The 
opinion of Volta has been most commonly adopted. Accord- Evapora- 
ing to him, whenever a body changes its state, it becomes tion ‘ 
electric. Now, water is continually, ascending into the atmo¬ 
sphere in the state of vapour, or falling from it in the state of 
rain. By these continual changes of state, which this fluid 
undergoes, Volta supposed that the accumulation of electricity 
in the atmosphere was chiefly produced. This opinion was 
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FartII. verified by Lavoisier and Laplace; but when Saussure re¬ 
peated the experiments, he was unable to obtain any satisfac- 
Doe* not tory results., M. Pouillet has recently examined the subject 
tricity* e °" with much care, and has found that no sensible quantity of 
electricity is evolved when water changes its state, unless at the 
same time some chemical action more or less vigorous accom¬ 
panies the change. But whenever two gaseous bodies unite 
’ with each other, or a gaseous body with a solid body, one of 
the uniting bodies always gives out positive electricity, and 
the other negative electricity.* These experiments being of 
great importance, both for understanding the sources of atmo¬ 
spherical electricity, and for determining the kind of eleetH- 
city possessed by those bodies which have a chemical affinity 
for each other, it will be worth while to state them somewhat 
Electricity particularly. When charcoal is burnt it sometimes gives out 
combustion positive, and sometimes negative electricity, and sometimes 
ot charcoal. Q0 e l ec tricity at all. This depends upon the way in which 
the combustion is conducted. To obtain constant results, M. 
Pouillet proceeded in the following manner:—He took a piece 
of charcoal of such a diameter that it could receive the form 
of a cylinder whose bases were nearly plain. This piece of 
charcoal was placed vertically, two inches and a half, or three 
inches below a plate of brass which rests upon one of the 
discs of the condenser. The charcoal communicated with 
the ground, and was lighted at its superior base, taking care 
that the fire did not reach the lateral surface. A current of 
carbonic acid rises and strikes against the plate, and in a few 
minutes the condenser is charged. The electricity which it 
receives from the carbonic acid gas is always positive. If the 
plane be allowed to communicate to the sides of the charcoal, 
or if it.be inclined so that the carbonic acid formed must 
slide up along the base of the charcoal, no sensible effect is 
obtained. 

To obtain the electricity which the charcoal itself takes by 
combustion, M. Pouillet placed its inferior end directly upon 
the disc of the condenser, and then lighted its superior base. 


* Ann. de China, et de Phys. xxxv. 401., 
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In a few minutes the condenser wa? charged with negative Chap, xv. 
electricity. From these experiments, we learn that when 
charcoal is burnt, it becomes charged with negative electri¬ 
city, while the carbonic acid evolved is charged with positive 
electricity. Now, tha combustion of charcoal is the combina¬ 
tion of it with oxygen, so as to constitute carbonic acid. 
According to PouiUet, during this combination, the oxygen 
gives out positive electricity, which, is found in the carbonic 
acid gasj while the charcoal gives out negative electricity, 
which is found in the portion of the charcoal not yet burned. 

Now, when the carbonic acid gas is again decomposed into 
its elements, the oxygen takes back positive electricity, and 
the carbon negative electricity. 

The flame of hydrogen gave contradictory results with And ^hy- 
respect to its electricity, as had Seen the case also at first with 
charcoal. In the course of a few minutes it gave indications 
both of positive and negative electricity, very intense and 
very weak indications, and often it was impossible to obtain 
any indication at all. But these difficulties were at length 
overcome by M. PouiUet in the foUowing manner:— 

The hydrogen gas was made to flow out of a glass tube. 

The flame was vertical, having a breadfh of 4 or 5 lines, and 
a height of about three inches. A coil of platinum wire was 
employed to conduct the electricity from the flame to the con¬ 
denser. When this coil was so much larger than the flame as 
to enclose it, and to be distant from its external surface about 
4 inches, signs of positive electricity make their appearance. 

These signs become more and more intense as the distance 
diminishes; but when the coil becomes so small as to touch 
the flame, the electrical signs become weak and uncertain. 

Thus it appears that round the flame of hydrogen, there is a 
sort of atmosphere at least 4 inches in thickness, which is 
always charged with positive electricity. 

If a vefy small coil of platinum wire be placed in the centre 
of the flame, in such a manner, that it is enveloped on all 
sides; and made to communicate with the condenser, that in¬ 
strument becomes immediately charged with negative electri¬ 
city. Thus it appears that the outside of the flame of hydro- 
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gen gas is- always charged with positive electricity, and the 
inside with negative electricity. It follows from this, that 
there is a layer of the flame where the electricity is insensible. 
Accordingly if we regulate the coil in such a manner that it 
penetrates nearly one-half into the bright part of the flame, 
all electrical indications disappear. 

From these experiments it appears that the electricity 
evolved during .the combustion of hydrogen, is quite similar 
to what appears during the combustion of charcoal. The 
oxygen before it enters into combination is charged with posi¬ 
tive, and the hydrogen with negative electricity. Oxygen 
then must part with positive electricity when it combines with 
hydrogen, and hydrogen must part with Negative electricity 
when it combines with oxygen. 

If instead of making the hydrogen gas flow out of a glass 
tube, we make it flow out by a tube of metal, which does not 
communicate with the ground, but only with the condenser, 
this metal tube which touches the hydrogen, but not the flame, 
always becomes charged with negative electricity; but if it 
communicate with the ground it loses the negative electricity, 
which it had lately carried to the condenser, and the product 
of the combustion preserves an excess of positive electricity. 

If we examine at a height of a few inches above the vertical 
flame, we find both the electricities in the same quantity and 
not recomposed. For if we present a soldered plate of. zinc 
and copper, the zinc plate attracts the negative, and the 
copper plate the positive electricity. When we go to a dis¬ 
tance sufficiently great above the vertical flame, the electrical 
fluids can no longer be recognised, because they have com¬ 
bined and neutralized each other. 

Pouillet examined the flames of alcohol, ether, wax, oils, 
fat, and many vegetable bodies. The flames of all these 
bodies presented the same phenomena as that of hydrogen; 
that is to say, that a zone of air surrounding the flame was 
electrified plus, while the interior of the flame was electrified 
minus. All these combustions exhibit examples of oxygen 
uniting with hydrogen and carbon. The oxygen gives out 
positive electricity, while the combustible body, whether 
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hydrogen or carbon, or a compound of the two, gives out Chap, xv. 
negative electricity. 

It has been ascertained by the experiments of Priestley, 
Ingenhousz, Sennebier, Saussure, &c., that plants while 
vegetating act upon atmospherical air; sometimes forming a 
great quantity of carbonic acid which disengages itself insen¬ 
sibly, and sometimes on the other hand giving out oxygen gas 
in a state of greater or less purity. Now it appears from the 
preceding experiments, that when carbonic acid is formed by 
combustion, it is electrified plus. This led M. Pouillet to 
suspect that the carbonic acid given out during the processes 
of vegetation, would be in the same predicament. To deter¬ 
mine this point, he 4 made the following experiment:— 

Twelve glass capsules, about 8 inches in diameter, were And by ve- 
coated externally for two inches *round the lips with a film of 
lac varnish. They were arranged in two rows beside each 
other, either by placing them simply on a table of very dry 
wood, or by putting them on a table previously varnished by 
gum lac. They were filled with vegetable mould, and were 
made to communicate with each other by metallic wires which 
passed from the inside of the one to the inside of the other, 
going over the edges of the capsules.* Thus the insides of 
the 12 capsules, and the soil which they contained, formed 
only a single conducting body. One of these capsules was 
placed in communication with the upper plate of a condenser 
by means of a brass wire; while at the same time the under 
plate was in communication with the ground. Things being 
in this situation, and the weather very dry, a quantity of 
corn was sown in the soil contained in the capsules, and the 
effects were watched. The laboratory was carefully shut, and 
neither fire, nor light, nor any electrified body, was introduced 
into it. , - 

During the two first days the grains swelled, and the 
plumula issued out about the length of a line, but did not yet 
make its appearance above the surface of the earth. But oh 
the third day the blade appeared above the surface, and began 
to incline to the window which was not provided with shutters. 

The condenser was now charged with negative electricity. 
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P«*t H. Consequently the carbonic acid gas, which disengages itself 
during the germination of seeds, is charged with positive 
electricity, and is therefore precisely in the same state as the 
carbonic add gas formed by combustion. This experiment 
was several times repeated with success. But the electricity 
cannot be recognised unless the weather be exceedingly dry, 
or unless we dry the apartment artificially by introducing sub¬ 
stances which have the property of absorbing moisture. 

These capsules being insulated, and the air being very dry, 
and the soil so dry that it is an imperfect conductor, it is 
evident that • the electricity would be retained. Accordingly 
when the condenser was brought into a natural state after one 
observation, and if it was then replaced fer experiment only 
during one second, it was found to be charged with electri¬ 
city. 

It is obvious enough that the gaseous fluids given out by 
plants during the processes of vegetation, being charged with 
electricity, must contribute to furnish no inconsiderable por¬ 
tion of the electricity with which the atmosphere becomes 
loaded. No doubt the carbonic acid gas evolved from animals 
by respiration is also charged with positive electricity j though 
it would be somewhat difficult to determine tjm point by 
actually charging a condenser in consequence of the moisture 
, with which the expired air is always loaded.* 

Ail chemi- The electricity evolved by chemical combinations and de¬ 
rations and compositions was long a subject of dispute, but since the dis- 
tioHsevoive covery of the connexion between electricity and magnetism, and 
electricity, the employment of magnetic needles to indicate the existence 
of electric currents, the evolution of electricity in such cases 
has become manifest and indisputable. When we plunge one 
after the other, the two ends of the copper wire of a multiplier 
into nitric acid, a current of electricity is immediately evolved. 
Gold or platinum wire connected with a multiplier when 
plunged into nitric acid, gives no indication of the evolution of 

* The reader may consult with advantage an elaborate and most ingenU 
ous set of experiments by Sir H. Davy, to establish his own views, which 
are rather inconsistent with those of Pouillet, in Phil. Trans. 1826, p. 
398. 
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electricity. But if we add a few drops of muriatic acid to that Chap. xv. 
portion of the nitric acid, which surrounds one of the ends of ” 
the wire, a current is induced, and the wire which is attacked 
by the aqua regia becomes negative while the other extremity 
is positive. 

When an acid combines with an alkali, the former becomes 
positive, and the latter negative. When various substances 
are placed so as to come gradually in contact in tubes con¬ 
nected with a delicate multiplier, one always becomes positive 
and the other negative. 

Nitric acid is positive with muriatic acid, acetic acid, 
nitrous acid, alkaline solutions, and solutions of sulphates, 
nitrates, chlorides, j&c. 

Nitric acid is negative with sulphuric acid, phosphoric acid, 

&c. * 

Phosphoric acid is positive with muriatic acid, sulphuric 
acid, nitric acid, and with alkaline and saline solutions.* 

Phosphoric acid is the most electro-positive of all liquids. 

A great deal of light has been thrown upon the electricity 
evolved during chemical decompositions and combinations, by 
the experiments of Mr Faraday. 

He showed that when electricity frorii a common electrical 
machine is made to pass through solutions of salts, (sulphate of 
soda was the one used,) they undergo decomposition, the acid. 
being evolved at the positive, and the alkali at the negative 
wire in contact with the solution .f 

An opinion has been adopted by some, that in the construc¬ 
tion of the Voltaic arrangement for the evolution of electricity, 
the presence of water in the imperfect conductor between the 
metallic plates is essential; but Faraday has shown that this 
is a mistake, and that a vast number of bodies rendered liquid 
by heat may be substituted for water, which indeed is one of 
the bodies worst adapted for the purpose, though from other 
circumstances the most convenient. 

It has been supposed also pretty generally, that chemical Chemical 
decomposition i8 produced by electricity, by the attraction oftion. mposi ' 

* Becquerel, Traite de l’Electricite, if. 78. 
t Phil. Trans. 1833, p. 676. 
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Part ii. , eac h pole for ope of the constituents of the body decomposed. 
Thus water is decomposed, because the positive pole attracts 
electricity/* the oxygen, while the negative pole attracts the hydrogen, 
and these two attractions increasing with the intensity, or at 
least with the quantity of electricity evolved, become at last 
greater than the chemical affinity which unites the atoms con¬ 
stituting water to each other, and when that is the case, de¬ 
composition must take place. If I understand Mr Faraday’s 
ideas respecting chemical decompositions by electricity cor¬ 
rectly, he conceives the decompositions to be produced by the 
chemical affinity between the particles being altered and dimin¬ 
ished by the action of the electricity. Let N 
and P represent the negative and positive 
poles of a Voltaic battery, and let a b, a! bf, 
and a" b'\ &c, be particles of' water interposed 
between them, composed each of an atom of Nai ai air 
hydrogen, (a), and an atom of oxygen, (b). Mr Faraday 
supposes, that in consequence of the action of the electric 
current, all the particles of water in the way of the current 
are so arranged, that the hydrogen faces the negative and the 
oxygen the positive pole. He supposes farther, that in coat. 1 
sequence of the electricity, the affinity of a for b is weakened, 
while the affinity of b for a' is increased. In consequence 
of this, a leaves b, and makes its appearance at N under the 
form of hydrogen gas. b unites to a, which in its turn 
unites to b', which combines with a", while b", in consequence 
of the weakened affinity of a" for b ", separates at P, and makes 
its appearance under the form of oxygen gas. 

This progressive process of decomposition and combination 
has been long pretty generally admitted. But I do not sec 
how the particle a could separate from b in consequence of 
the greater attraction of a! for b, unless a at the same time 
were attracted by N. If we suppose that the attraction of N 
&r a and of a' for 6, is greater than the attraction of a for b, 
a would undoubtedly separate from b ; and if these mutual de¬ 
compositions and combinations proceed equally fr&m both poles, 
it is easy to see how the chemical decompositions take place, 
but not otherwise. Mr Faraday made a very ingenious ex- 
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perimcnt. He decomposed sulphate of magnesia, and found Chap, xv . 
that magnesia Was deposited upon the plane which constituted 
the boundary line between a layer of pure water and a layer of 
solution of sulphate of magnesia. Iif this experiment the 
water was connected with the negative end of a Voltaic battery, 
and the sulphate of magnesia with the positive end: hence the 
water became the positive pole; and of course every property 
belonging to the positive pole must in this experiment have 
belonged to the water. 

The probability seems to be, that throughout the wholeextent 
of the Voltaic circle, all the particles in the way of the current 
(supposing them compounds), arrange themselves as we have 
supposed the particles of water to do; that similar decomposi¬ 
tions and new combinations take place in every cell, and that 
the electricity evolved, is the consequence of these combina¬ 
tions and decompositions, and of nothing else, as was long ago 
argued by M. Fabroni and Dr Wollaston, and of late by Mr 
Faraday himself. He has rendered it extremely probable, 
that the same quantity of electricity always decomposes the 
same quantity of decomposable matter; so that the quantity of 
hydrogen evolved in a given time by the decomposition of 
water is an accurate measure of the Quantity of electricity 
passing during that time through an active Voltaic battery.* 

Mr Faraday, during the course of his electrical experiments, 
discovered that when a clean platinum plate was put into a 
mixture of oxygen and hydrogen gas, the gases gradually 
united forming water and consequently disappearing. When 
the platinum plate was made very clean by dipping it s into 
sulphuric acid, it acted with so much energy upon the gases, 
that it gradually became red hot and caused the residue of the 
gases to explode.! 

It had been previously shown by Dobereiner, that platinum 
black, or platinum in the state of a fine powder, acted in the 
same way. The experiments of Faraday*throw some light en 
this curious property. He found that the plate was very apt 
to lose its power, but that when steeped in sulphuric acid of, 

* Phil. Trans. 1833, p. 692. f Ibid. 1834, p. 58. 
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All com¬ 
pounds not 
decompos¬ 
ed. 


specific gravity 1*336, or indeed when cleaned by various other 
methods, the power was recovered. Dalton has shown that the 
particles of hydrogen gas repel each other; that the case is 
the same with the particles of oxygen gas, but that the par¬ 
ticles of hydrogen gas do not repel the particles of oxygen gas. 
Clean platinum does not repel, but rather attracts the particles 
of gases; and when the platinum is smooth and clean the two 
gases can approach very near its surface, if not come actually 
in contact with it. So situated, the particles of oxygen and 
hydrogen may come so near each other as to unite chemically, 
heat is evolved by the union, the rapidity of the process i.< in¬ 
creased till at last the platinum becomes red hot, and explosion 
is the consequence. 

Electric currents have not the property of decomposing all 
compounds as Davy supposed. 

Boracic acid 

Chlorides of sulphur, phosphorus, and carbon 
Iodide of sulphur 

are not decomposed in common circumstances.* 

Faraday found also that 

C 

Chloride of antimony 

Hydrocarbon 

Acetic acid 

Periodide of mercury 

Ammonia and some other substances 

are not decomposed by the Voltaic battery. 

But with the exception of periodide of antimony, Faraday 
found that all solid non-conductors, becoming conductors when 
liquefied by heat, are decomposed.f 

Faraday conceived it to be deducible from his experiments, 
that binary compounds composed of elements, one of which 
goes to the negating and the other to the positive pole, are 
decomposable by electricity, but not ternary compounds. Thus 
.thesimple oxides, chlorides, and iodides are decomposed, while 


• Phil. Trans. 1834, p. 81. 


t Ibid. 
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many binoxides, perchlorides, and periodides arc not acted on. Chap. xv. 
But to this supposed law there are so many exceptions, that 
it would not be safe to adopt it. 

Mr Faraday found reason to conclude from his experiments, 
that the following bodies are not decomposed by electricity, 
and it would seem that they are non-conductors:— 

Sulphuric acid 
Phosphoric acid 
Arsenic acid 
Hyponitrous acid 
Nitric acid ? 

Chloride of sulphur 
Protochloride of phosphorus 

Protochloride of carbon 

• 

Periodide of mercury when liquid is a conductor, but is not 
decomposed by electricity. 

Perchloride of mercury when liquid is a conductor, and 
seems to be decomposed by electricity. 

Protoxide of antimony when liquid is a conductor, and is 
decomposed. 

The following bodies also were fourfd by Faraday not de¬ 
composable by electricity:— 

Nitre 

Nitrate of ammonia 
Sulphurous acid 
Hydrofluoric acid 
Fluorides 
Acetates 


But the following bodies are decomposed by the action of SuWancw 


the Voltaic battery:— 


decompos¬ 

ed. 

Muriatic acid 

Iodides 


Hydriodic acid 

Hydrocyanic acid 


Chlorides 

Cyanodides 



Before entering more particularly into the explanation of 
chemical decompositions by electricity, it will be proper to ex- 


Tartaric acid 

Tartrates 

Benzoates' 

Sugar 

Gum 
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Explana¬ 
tion of 
terms. 


Laws of 

electrical ' 
decomposi¬ 
tions. 


plain the meaning of some new terms which Mr Faraday has 
found it convenient to introduce. 

Electrolyte , is a body'directly decomposable by the electric 
current. Thus, water is an electrolyte. 

Ions, a general name for the elementary constituents of 
electrolytes. Thus, oxygen and hydrogen are the ions of 
water. 

Anode, the surface by which electricity enters, or the positive 
pole. 

Cathode, the surface by which electricity leaves the body, or 
the negative pole. 

Electrodes, the poles of the battery. 

Anions, bodies going to the anode or positive pole. 

Cations, bodies going to the cathode or negative pole. 

Compound bodies may be* divided into two great classes, 
namely, those which are decomposable by the electric current, 
and those which are not. Of the latter, some arc conductors 
and some non-conductors of Voltaic electricity. 

The decomposable bodies do not depend for their decom- 
posability upon the nature of their elements, but upon , the pro¬ 
portions in which these elements are combined. These de¬ 
composable bodies Fhraday distinguishes by the nam$ of 
electrolytes. 

The. elements into which these electrolytes arc divided by 
the Voltaic actions are combining bodies, and have each a 
definite proportion in which they are always evolved during 
electrolytic action. They are called ions, and divided into 
anions and cations according as they appear at the anode or 
cathode end of the Voltaic battery. The proportions in which 
they are respectively evolved by electricity are proportional 
to the atomic weights of each body respectively. Thus hy¬ 
drogen, oxygen, chlorine, iodine, lead, and tin, are evolved as 
the numbers 0-125, 1, 4-5, 15-75, 13, 7'25. The following 
are the laws of the decomposition of these ions as laid down 
by Mr Faraday:— 

I 1. An ion, not in combination with another, is indifferent, 
having no tendency' to pass to either of the electrodes. 

2. If one ton be combined in right proportions with another 
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strongly opposed to it in its ordinary chemical actions, or in Chap, xv - 
other words, if an anion be combined ,with a cation, then both 
travel the one to the anode, the other to the cathode of the de¬ 
composing body. 

3. If an ion pass to one of the electrodes, another ion must 
pass at the same time to the other electrode. 

4. Every body decomposable by electricity, must; consist of 
two ions, the one of which must go to the cathode and the 
other to the anode. 

5. Only a single electrolyte, composed of the same elemen¬ 
tary ims, seems to exist. Thus water is the only electrolyte 
composed of oxygen and hydrogen. 

6. A body not decomposable when alone, as boracic acid, is 
not directly decomposable by the electric current, when in com¬ 
bination. 

7. The nature of the substance of which the electrodes are 
composed, provided it be a conductor, causes no difference in 
the electro-decomposition, either in kind or degree; but it 
seriously influences, hy secondary action, the state in which the 
ions Anally appear. 

8. A substance, which being used as qp electrode is capable 
of combining with the ion evolved against it, is also an ion, 
and combines in the quantity represented by its atomic 
weight. 

9. Compound tons arc not necessarily composed of simple 
ions united in simple atomic proportions. Thus, sulphuric 
acid is an ion, but not an electrolyte. 

In many instances, the secondary result obtained by the 
action of the evolving ion on the substances present in the 
surrounding liquid, will give the electro-chemical equivalent. 

Thus in the solution of acetate of lead, the number of atoms 
of lead reduced is -equal to those of hydrogen evolved at the 
cathode •• hence, secondary results may occasionally be used as 
measures of the Voltaic electrical current. 

The following table exhibits a list of the principal ions, 
together with the atomic weights of each, which represents 
the proportions by weight in which they are respectively 
evolved;— 
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I. ANIONS. 


Table of 

Inns. 

Oxygen . 

• 

1 

Chloric acid . 

9-5 

auuso 

Chlorine 

• 

4-5 

Phosphoric acid 

4-5 


Bromine 

■ 

10- 

Carbonic acid *. 

2-75 


Iodine . ; 

• 

15-75 

Boracic acid . 

3 * 


Fluorine. . 


. 2-25 

Acetic acid . . 

6-375 


Cyanogen 

• 

3-25 

Tartaric acid . . 

8-25' 


Sulphuric aeid 

• 

5 

Citric acid . . 

7-25 


Selenic acid . 


8 

Oxalic acid . , 

4-5 


Nitric acid 

i 


6-75 






11. CATIONS. 



Hydrogen 


0-125 

Silver 

13-5 


Potassium' 


5 

Gold . 

12 


Sodium 


3 

Platinum 

12 


Lithium 


0-75 

Palladium 

6-75 


Barium 


8-5 ■ 

Rhodium 

6-75 


Strontium 


5-5 

Iridium 

12-25 


Calsium 


2-5 

Ammonia 

2-125 


Magnesium 

• 

1-5 

Potash . . , i* 1 



Aluminum 

• 

1-25 

Soda . . S;'■ 

4 


Iron 


3-5 

Lithia . . . • . 

1-75 


Manganese 


3-5 

Barytes • . 

9-5 


Nickel . 

• 

3-25 

Strontian . 

6-5 


Cobalt . 

• 

3-25 

Lime 

3-5 


Zinc 

• 

' 4-125 

Magnosia • . 

2-5 


Cadmium 

• 

7 

Alumina . . 

2-25 


Lead 


13 

Quinina 

20-25 


Tin 

• 

7-25 

Cinchonina 

19-75 


Copper . 

• 

4 

Morphina 

35-5 


Bismuth ■' 

• 

9 

Protoxides 



Mercury 


12 

Vegetable alkalies. 



It is pretty obvious, (provided the preceding views be eor- 
' rect,) that every atom of matter must be naturally surrounded 

by the same quantity of electricity, so that in this respect beat 
and electricity resemble each other. 

] E t*fdiffer Electrolytes differ in the facility with which they may be 
in facility decomposed. Mr Faraday has found the following to be 
poaluon?*’ electrolytic in the order in which they are placed, those 
highest up being decomposed by a current of the lowest 
* intensity :—* 


* Phil. Trans. 1834, p. 433. 
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Iodide of potassium, (solution) " Chup. XV . 

Chloride of silver, (fused) 

Frotochloride of tin, (fused) 

Chloride of lead, (fused) 

Iodide of lead, (fused) 

Muriatic acid, (solution) 

Water acidulated with sulphuric acid. 

It is well known, that when a piece of zinc is placed upon 
the surface of the copper sheathing of the bottom of a ship, 
the zinc is corroded, but the copper remains quite bright'and 
is not oxydized as it is in ordinary cases. It was shown by 
Dary, that a little hit of zinc will keep bright a considerable 
surface of copper. In this case, a decomposition of water takes 
place, accompanied by the usual disengagement of electricity. 

The oxygen unites with the *zinc, while the hydrogen is 
evolved over the whole surface of the copper for a consider¬ 
able way round the zinc. It is this evolution of hydrogen that 
prevents the copper from being oxydized.* 

When we plunge one after another the two ends of the 
copper wire of a multiplier into nitric acid, electricity is 
evolved.f 

Gold or platinum wire, while of fhe same temperature, 
cause no electric current when plunged into nitric acid; but 
if we heat one end a current is evolved. A current also ap¬ 
pears directly if we add a little muriatic acid, so as to cause 
the acid to act upon the gold or platinum.! 

* Daniell, Phil. Trans. 1836, p. 113. 

f Becquerel, Traite de l’Electricite, ii. 74. 1 Ibid. p. 73. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

i 

OF THE VOLTAIC PILE. 


If we take a number of tliin plates of glass, and cover the 
under surface of each with a thin coating of zinc, and the upper 
surface with an equally thin coating of silver or copper, and 
if we place these discs above each other in a determinate order; 
namely, the zinc side of each always undermost, and the sitaer 
or copper side always uppermost, slight electrical. effectswifc 
be produced, which increase in intensity as we augment the 
number of discs of glass. When two of these dies are laid 
upon each other, the silver coating will be electrified minus, 
and the zinc coating plus. The undermost side of the second 
glass disc will, therefore, be in a state of positive excitement; 
it will therefore expel* positive. electricity from, and attract 
negative electricity to, the upper side of the disc which is 
coated with silver. Suppose, now, another glass disc similarly 
coated to be applied. The silver side of the second disc is 
minus before the application of the new disc; the zinc coat¬ 
ing, in consequence, will become more positive than the zinc 
coating of the second disc : hence the upper side of this third 
disc will be .more negative than was that of the upper side of 
the second disc. It is easy to see how the charge increases 
in intensity with the number of discs. The apparatus is 
analogous to the electrophorus or the condenser. The quan¬ 
tity of electricity thus disengaged ia extremely small) and it 
does not become sensible till the discs of glass amount to thirty 
or forty. The opposite sides of every glass are in different 
electrical states, and the quantity of disengaged electricity in 
each increases with their number. If we bring the two sides 
of each disc in contact, by means of a wire, the equilibrium is 
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instantly restored, and some time elapses before the discs be- Ch. xvi. 
come again, charged.* 

If instead of glass, which is a non-conductor of electricity, £ i . 1 f. 1 b / p t n *° 
we employ an imperfect conductor, as a leaf of paper, similar paper, 
electrical phenomena make their appearance. Suppose we 
take round pieces of paper of the size of half-a-crown, silvered 
on the one side, by the application of very thin zinc leaf, and 
gilt on the other by means of Dutch leaf, and pile them above 
each other, so that the silvered side of each shall be always 
undermost, we obtain an apparatus which will exhibit elec¬ 
trical phenomena. The method is to put the paper discs 
within a glass cylinder, and, at least, a couple of thousand paper 
discs must be employed, so as to fill the glass cylinder com¬ 
pletely from top to bottom. The extremities of the glass 
cylinder are shut by plates of bfass, directly in contact with 
the paper discs, and provided with metallic buttons. The 
button at the zinc end of the cylinder is always in the state of 
positive electricity, while the button at the copper end of the 
cylinder is in the state of negative electricity. This kind of 
apparatus was first constructed by De Luc, and afterwards by 
Zamboni, and they have been constructed in different ways; 
though, as the theory is the same in all* it seems unnecessary 
here to enter into details. 

The paper in these piles takes the place of the disc of glass 
in the former pile. Now, as paper is an imperfect conductor, 
if we discharge the electricity, by bringing the top and bottom 
of the pile in contact by means of a wire, the charge is very 
speedily renewed when the wire is withdrawn. Two of these 
piles are usually placed at a small distance from each other, 
and so that the positive pole of the one corresponds with the 
negative pole of the other. A very light and insulated needle 
suspended in equilibrium upon a very moveable axis between 

these two poles, oscillates continually between them. The 
piles discharge their electricity by means of this needle, which 
is, in consequence, attracted alternately by the one and the 
other. De Luc placed a small bell between-the two piles, 


* See Jaeger’s experiments with this pile, Gilbert’s Annalen, xlix. 64. 
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* ,|trt u « which was struck by small metal balls suspended between the 
■ pole of the piles and the bell. These small balls, being alter¬ 
nately attracted ami repelled, kept striking the bell, which thus 
continued for a long time continually ringing. Sometimes it 
stopped suddenly; but after a certain interval it began again, 
and the bell kept ringing as before. 

These piles continue to act for several months; but they 
finally lose their activity, owing to the small quantity of water 
originally in the paper being at last totally decomposed. Even 
before they finally become inactive, their intensity varies with 
the temperature, and the moisture or dryness of the air." 

When the paper of which these piles are constructed is made 
perfectly dry, their intensity is very much diminished^.qfevl- 
ously because dry paper is a non-conductor of electricity. 
The consequence is, that when* the electricity w dwcbalcgfed, a 
considerable time elapses before it accumulates But 

Dr Jaeger found that when the temperaturewas faieed to 104°, 
or as high as 140°, the pile begins again to act as well as 
ever.* We must conclude from this, that dry paper, while 
cold, is a non-conductor of electricity^ but that it becomes 
again a conductor, when heated up to 104° or 140°.f 
Volta's pile. if } instead of solid non-conductors, or demi-conductors, we 
employ liquid bodies which conduct electricity, the energy of 
the pile is prodigiously increased. A pile constructed in this 
way, constitutes the pile of Volta, and 1 it must be ranked 
among the greatest discoveries of modern times. It has not 
only added greatly to our knowledge of electricity, but has 
contributed, in a surprising degree, to the extension and per¬ 
fection of chemical science. If we compare the state of 
chemistry before the discovery of the Voltaic pile with its 
present aspect, we cannot but be astonished at the difference, 
and this difference is in a great measure owing to the disco¬ 
veries made by means of this new instrument of investigation. 

* Gilbert’s Annalen der Physik, xlix. 47. 

+ The reader who is interested in the investigations of these dry piles, 
as they have been called, may consult Gilbert’s Annflien der Physik, vol. 
xlix., in which both the papers of De Luc arid Zamboni, and the investiga¬ 
tions of Jaeger, are to be found. 
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I have already, in a preceding chapter, given an account of < 
the controversy between Galvani and Volta, which led to the 
discovery of the pile. As it was originally constructed by 
Volta, it consisted of a number of round pieces of zinc, and 
silver, or copper, each about the size of half-a-crown. There 
were as many pieces of pasteboard, as there were of zinc, of 
the same round shape, but a little smaller size than the metal 
discs. These pieces of pasteboard were soaked in an aqueous 
solution of common salt, which is a better conductor of elec¬ 
tricity than pure water.' These pieces of metal and moist 
card* were piled upon each other in the following order:— 
Zinc, silver, moist card ; zinc, silver, moist card, &c., always 
observing the same order, till all the pieces be piled upon each 
other. The card should not be so much soaked with liquid, 
that the weight of the plates laid above it will be sufficient to 
squeeze it out, and cause it to run down the pile. Because in 
that case, it would insinuate itself between the zinc and silver 
discs, which has a surprising effect in diminishing the efficacy 
of the pile.. In such a pile, the uppermost plate is silver, and 
the undermost is zinc. The intensity of the electrical pheno¬ 
mena increases with the number of pairs of plates; but they 
become sensible when the pairs of plates amount to about 
a dozen. The zinc extremity of such a pile is charged posi¬ 
tively, and .the silver or copper extremity negatively. If these 
two extremities be brought into contact, by means of a con¬ 
ducting substance, a metallic wire for example, a current of 
electricity sets through the wire, and continues to pass through 
it as long as the pile retains its activity. Electric sparks may 
be taken, and a Leyden jar may be charged by such a pile, 
precisely as by an electrical machine, though only to a low 
degree of intensity. If we moisten the finger of each hand, 
and apply them, thus wet, to the two extremities of the pile, 
at the instant of contact we feel a shock, the intensity of which 
increases with the number of pairs of plates of which the pile 
is composed. As long as the fingers are kept in contact with 
the poles of the pile, we feel no sensation of pain, unless a 
portion of the cuticle be rubbed off, or any part of the finger 
wounded, in which case we become sensible of a burning sensa- 


i. XVI. 
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flw* H» tion in tlie wounded part, which becomes more and more pain¬ 
ful according to the number of plates, and the degree of 
activity of the pile. If we touch the negative end of the pile 
with the wet finger, and bring a platinum or gold wire from 
the positive end in contact with the tongue, we become sensi¬ 
ble of a strong acid taste. If the wire from the negative end 
he placed in contact with the tongue, while we touch the posi¬ 
tive pole with a wet finger, we become sensible of a strong 
burning or .alkaline taste. In the same manner, we become 
sensible of light, when the electric current is made to pass 
through the eye, or to approach the nerves distributed t&the 
eye. 

Such were the phenomena observed by Volta, the inverter 
of the pile, and described by him in his first paper on the sub¬ 
ject.* It will be proper, before proceeding farther, to explain 
the various modifications which Volta’s pile underwent in the 


Improved 
by Cruik- 
shanks. 


hands of chemical experimenters. 

The first improvement was made by Mr Cruikshanks of 
Woolwich. The object of it was to facilitate the construction 
of the pile. He employed square plate^bf zinc and copper, 
each about four inches long, and as much in breadth. These 
plates were soldered together, two and two; and cemented in 
a trough of wood, by means of pitch, or any non-conducting 
substance with which the inner side of the trough was covered. 
These soldered plates of zinc and copper were placed all in the 
same way in the trough ; that is to say, the zinc sides were all 
turned towards one end of the trough, and the copper sides 
towards the other end. These plates were cemented into the 
trough, at the distance of about a quarter of an inch from 
each other, thus dividing the trough into as many separate 
cells as there were pairs of plates. To make the trough fit 
for action, nothing moig was necessary than to fill the cells 
with the liquid destined to act as a conductor. It is evident 
that such a trough would act the part of. Volta’s pile; and 
that the end of it terminated by the zinc plate would be posi¬ 
tive, while that terminated by the copper plate would be 
negative. 


* Phil. Trans. 1800, p. 403. 
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The next modification was to substitute wooden or stone* Ch. xvi. 
ware troughs, divided each into ten cells. The zinc and 
copper plates, instead of being soldered together along their 
whole surface, had each a ribbon of copper, proceeding from 
the top of the copperplate, and soldered to the top of the zinc 
plate. This ribbon was of such a length as just to pass over 
the division between two adjacent cells, so that the zinc plate 
could be placed in one cell and the copper in the next adja¬ 
cent. In this way, the plates were arranged so as to fill the 
trough, (as has been explained in a preceding chapter,) and 
the ^battery was increased ad libitum , by placing , any num¬ 
ber of troughs side by side, and connecting them with each 
other. 

It was observed by Dr Wollaston, that the electricity 
evolved was proportional to the surface of copper opposite to 
the surface of zinc. The zinc plate is the one that is corroded 
and destroyed by the action of the dilute acid in the cells; 
but it is acted upon on both sides, while in the original con¬ 
struction of the battery, only one side of the zinc is opposed 
by copper. This causes a useless waste of the zinc plates 
without a corresponding evolution of electricity. To remedy 
this defect, he suggested the propriety df surrounding the zinc 
plate with copper, taking care that the two metals did not 
come in contact, except where the copper ribbon is soldered 
to the zinc. This new modification was found considerably 
to increase the energy of the battery. 

Morichini has shown that the energy of the apparatus in¬ 
creases in proportion as' the surface of the electro-negative 
metal is extended. This metal may, he says, be sextupled 
with always an increasing energy; beyond that point, the rate 
at which the energy increases is slower.* 

Dr Hare, professor of chemistry at Philadelphia, has con- HareVroii- 
trived a new modification of the galvanfl apparatus. He takes P atM ' 
two plates, one of copper and the other of zinc, and placing 
a disc of leather between the two, he rolls them up in the form of 
a spiral. The leather disc is now removed, and the two metals 

* Berzelius, Traite de Chimie, i. 138. 
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tor; 


are prevented from touching each other, by interposing slips 
of wood. Each of these plates is made to communicate with a 
plate of a different kind of metal, the zinc with copper, and the 
copper with zinc, precisely in the way already described when 
giving an account of the troughs. A number of these double 
spirals are fixed upon a piece of wood in the same way as has 
been just explained. These cylinders are now introduced, 
eaoh into a cylindrical glass vessel. This method of construc¬ 
tion is attended with several important advantages. By this 
contrivance plates of a very large size may be introduced into 
a very small vessel; so that the expenditure of liquid iatlie 
least possible. Besides, the greatest part of the two aides of 
each plate is active, being placed opposite to a face of the 
other metal. 

Dr Hare has constructed another apparatus, which he calls 
a deflagralor , and which appears to possess very great power. 
He takes a plate of zinc three or four inches square, and 
encloses it in a case of copper, distant from it about a line, 
and touching it nowhere. Any number of these plates thus 
enclosed in copper is attached to a horizontal piece of wood; 
and fixed immovably that there may be no risk of the plate 
of zinc touching the copper case in which it is enclosed. Thb 
zinc plate at the first of these is united at the top to the copper 
case of the next zinc plate; and this is continued through 
the whole. These copper cases are placed at a very small 
distance from each other, and between each pair is introduced 
a piece of card dipped in linseed-oil varnish, and half dry. 
They are then compressed 60 as to adhere so closely to each 
other, that no water can insinuate itself between them. Things 
being thus disposed, the apparatus is plunged into 8 trough 
containing the liquid, and not divided into cells; the varnished 
card answering all thepurposes of the diaphragms in the por¬ 
celain troughs. Four such pieces of apparatus, containing 
each fifty plates of zinc, surrounded each by its copper case, 
when plunged into their proper troughs, produce very power¬ 
ful effects. 

The apparatus employed by CErsted, and of the efficacy of 
which he speaks in high terns, approaches very nearly to this 
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last one of Hare. Indeed the theoretical construction of both Ch. xvi. 
is the same. 

The improvements in the Voltaic battery suggested by Dr 
Hare have been fully confirmed by Mr Faraday.* It will be 
proper, , in this place, to give a concise account of the most 
important of these improvements. 

' In the Voltaic battery, the chemical forces which, during 
their activity, give power to the instrument, may be divided 
into two portions. The first of these is exerted locally, while 
the second is transferred round the circle. The latter con¬ 
stitutes the electrical current, while the former is altogether 
lost w wasted. The ratio between these two portions may vary 
exceedingly. When the battery is not closed, all the action 
is local. When amalgamated zinc plates are used, in the way 
first suggested by Mr Kemp,t all the chemical power circulates 
and becomes electricity. 

Amalgamated zinc even though impure does not sensibly 
decompose the water of dilute sulphuric acid, but still has such mated zinc, 
an affinity for the oxygen, that the moment a metal, as copper, 
which has but little affinity, touches it in the acid, a powerful 
and abundant electric current is produced. Faraday conceives 
that the mercury acts by bringing the surface, in consequence 
of its fluidity, into one uniform condition, and preventing those 
differences in character between one spot and another, which 
are necessary for producing the minute Voltaic circuits de¬ 
scribed by Mr Faraday4 If any difference does exist at the 
first moment, with regard to the proportion of zinc and mer¬ 
cury at one spot of the surface, as compared with that of 
another; that spot which has the least mercury being first 
acted on, is soon, by the solution of the zinc, placed in the 
same condition with the other parts, and the whole plate ren¬ 
dered uniform on the surface: hence, one part cannot act as a 
discharger to another, and the full equ$alent of electricity is 
obtained for the oxydation of a certain quantity of zinc. A 
battery constructed with the zinc so prepared, and charged 

* Phil. Trans. 1833, p. 263. . 

t Jameson’s Edinburgh Journal, October, 1828. 

J Phil. Trans. 1884, p. 487. 
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Fart IIj with dilute sulphuric acid, is active only while the electrodes 
are connected, and ceases to be acted on by the acid the 
moment the communication is broken. 

Mr Faraday constructed a Small battery of ten pairs of 
plates, consisting of amalgamated zinc and platinum connected 
together by being soldered to platinum wires. The apparatus 
had the form of the courontle des tasses. The liquid used, was’ 
dilute sulphuric acid, of the specific gravity 1*25. No action 
took place upon the metals, except when the electrodes were 
in communication, and then the action on the zinc was only 
proportional to the decomposition of water in the experimental 
cell; that is to say, for every O'125 grains of hydroge"gas 
evolved, 4*125 grains of zinc were dissolved by the sulphuric 
acid in each cell. The advantage of such a battery is, that 
it will remain much longer active than an ordinary battery, and 
the zinc plate will be much less corroded in a given time. 

We can always determine the quantity of zinc which goes 
to waste in a Voltaic battery, by comparing the quantity of 
hydrogen evolved in the experimental cell, with the quantity 
of zinc dissolved in any of the cells of the battery. If 4 ’ 125 
of zinc be dissolved for every 0-125 of hydrogen evolved, there 
is no waste. If 8*25 «inc be dissolved for every 0*125 hydro¬ 
gen, then half the zinc is dissolved without contributing any 
thing to the electric current; and so with every other pro¬ 
portion. - 

If a Voltaic battfery were constructed of zinc and platinum, 
the latter metal surrounding the former, as in the double 
copper arrangement, and if the whole were excited by dilute 
sulphuric acid, no insulating divisions of glass, porcelain, or air, 
would be required between the contiguous platinum surfaces. 
And, provided these did not touch metallically, the same acid 
which, between the zinc and platinum would .excite the battery 
to powerful action, wduld, between the two surfaces of plati- 
num, produce no discharge of the electricity, nor cause any 
diminutions of the power of the trough. This is a necessary 
consequence of the resistance to the current which Faraday 
has shown occurs at the place of decomposition.* 

. * Phil. Trans. 1834, p. 460. 
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If the metal "surrounding the zinc be copper, and if the acid Ch. xvi. 
he nitro-sulphuric, then a slight discharge between the two con¬ 
tiguous coppers does take place, provided there be no other 
channel open.by which the forces may circulate; but when 
such a .channel is permitted, the return discharge is. exceed¬ 
ingly diminished. 

These principles, no doubt, guided Dr Hare in the con- 
struction of his trough;* at least they led Faraday to adopt battery 
an instrument of precisely the same kind.f The zinc plates 
were cut from rolled metal, and when soldered to the copper 



zinc, and c the copper plate, soldered together at a. They 
were bent over a gauge into the form fig. 2, and when packed 
ipto the wooden box, constructed to receive them, weue ar¬ 
ranged as in fig. 3; little plugs of cork being used to prevent 
the zinc plates from touching the copper plates, and a single -' 
or double thickness of cartridge paper being interposed between 
the contiguous surfaces of copper, to prevent them from coming 
in contact. The advantage of this construction is the facility 
with which the battery can be packed and unpacked, the very 
small room which it occupies, and the small quantity of dilute, 
acid required to bring it into action. 

Dr Hare contrived to make the plates turn on a pivot, so • 
as to be' taken at once out of the trough *by simply turning 

* Phil. Mag. lxiii. 241; and Silliman’s Jour. vii. 347. 
i t Phil. Trans. 1835, p. 264. 

2 H 
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Part ii. them round. These pivots give fixed terminations, which 
~ enable us to arrange an apparatus to be used with the Battery, 
before we bring the battery into action. 

The trough is-put into readiness for use in an instant, a 
single jug of dilute acid being sufficient to charge a’hundred 
pairs of four inch plates. On making the trough pass through 
a quarter of a revolution it becomes active, and the great 
advantages obtained, of procuring for the experiment the effect 
ofthe first contact of the zinc and acid, which is twice, and 
sometimes even thrice, that which the battery can produce in 
a minute or two after. 

When the experiment is completed, the acid can be at*once 
poured from between the plates, so that the battery is never 
left to waste during an unconnected state of its extremities. 
This will constitute a considerable saving both of the zinc and 
the acid. In consequence of this saving, thinner plates of zinc 
may be used, and Mr Faraday has found rolled zinc to be 
superior to cast zinc in action, owing probably to its greater 
purity, or perhaps to the greater smoothness and evenness of ¬ 
the surface. By using a due mixture of nitric and dMphuric 
acid for the charge, no gas is evolved from the trougnl) so 
that a battery of several hundred pairs of plates m£ly, without 
inconvenience, be close to the experimenter. If, ijuring a 
series of experiments, the acid becomes exhausted/it Can be 
withdrawn and replaced by other acid with the utmost facility, 
and the plates may be easily washed after the experiment is 
concluded. 

Mr Faraday has made some practical observations respect¬ 
ing the construction and use of the Voltaic battery, the result 
of a great deal of practice and acute observation. They 
deserve, on that account, to be stated in this place.* 

Effect^of ' 1. Nature and strength of the add .—Mr Faraday charged 

various a Battery of forty pairs of three inch plates, with a mixture of 
strengths. 200 water, and 9 of sulphuric acid Of commerce. Each plate 
lbst 4*66 atoins. of zinc for every atom of water decomposed; 
so thatiB&' whole battbrylbst 186*4 atoms of zinc, for every 

* Pliil. Trans. 1835, p. 208. 
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atom of water decomposed.* Being charged with a mixture of Ch. xvi. 
200 water and 16 of muriatic acid, * each plate lost 3-8 atoms, or 
the whole battery 152 atoms of zinc for every atom of water 
decomposed. Being charged with a mixture of 200 water and 8 
nitric acid,f each plate of zinc lost 1*85, or the whole battery 
74*16 atoms for every atom of water decomposed. The sul¬ 
phuric and muriatic acids evolved much hydrogen gas at tho 
plates in the trough; but the nitric acid occasioned the evolu¬ 
tion %f no gas Whatever. From these experiments, it is obvi¬ 
ous that nitric acid is the best. Mr Faraday thinks that it 
owes this superiority to its favouring the electrolyzation of tho 
liquid in the cells of the trough, and consequently favouring 
the transmission of electricity, and of course the production of 
transferable power. 

The addition of nitric acid 'improves both sulphuric and 
muriatic acids. When the same trough was charged with a 
mixture of 200 water, 9 sulphuric acid, and 4 nitric acid, each 
plate of zinc lost 2*786, and the whole battery 111*5 atoms 
for every atom of water decomposed. When the charge was 
200 water, 9 sulphuric acid, and 8 nitric acid, the loss per 
plate was 2*26 atoms, or for the whole battery 90*4 atoms for 
every atom of water decomposed. Allien the charge was 200 
water, 16 muriatic acid, and 6 nitric acid, the loss per plate 
was 2*11, and of the whole battery 84*4 atoms for each atom 
of water. We see here the advantage of adding nitric acid to 
sulphuric. Mr Faraday’s usual charge is 200 water, sul¬ 
phuric acid, and 4 nitric acid. 

It would appear from Mr Faraday's experiments, that the in¬ 
crease of the strength of the acid does not add much to the elec¬ 
trolytic effects. When the trough was charged with a mixture pf . 

200 water and 8 nitric acid, each plate lost 1*854 atoms of zinc 
for the decomposition of 1 atom of water. When the charge 
was 200 water and 16 nitric acid, the loss per plate was 1*82 
atoms zinc; when it was 200 water and 32 nitric acid, the loss 
was 2*1 atoms per plate. When a charge, consisting of 200 
. water, 4£ sulphuric acid, and 4 nitric acid, was used, each plate 

* One cubic inch of this acid dissolved 108 grains of marble. 

+ One cuhic inch of this acid dissolved 150 grains of marble. 
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lost 2*16 atoms; with a charge of 200 water, 9 sulphuric acid, 
and 8 nitric acid, the loss was 2*26 atoms. 

No copper is dissolved during the regular action of the 
Voltaic trough. Much ammonia is formed in the cells when 
nitric acid either pure or mixed with sulphuric is used. 

2. The uniformity of the charge in all the different cells of' 

the troughs is of great consequence to the regular action of 
the battery. , 

3. The zinc .—If pure zinc could be obtained, it would be 
very advantageous in the construction of the Voltaic ap¬ 
paratus. Most zincs when put into dilute sulphuric acid, 
leave more or less of an insoluble matter upon the surface in 
form of a crust. It is a mixture of copper, lead, zinc, iron, 
cadmium, &c. Such particles by discharging part of the 
transferable power, diminish the effect of the battery. No 
gas ought to rise ffom the zinc plates, the more gas is gener¬ 
ated upon them, the greater is the local action and the less the 
transferable force. The investing crust upon the surface of 
the zinc plates is also inconvenient, by preventing the displace^ 
ment and renewal of the charge upon the surface of the zinc. 
The more slowly the zinc dissolves in the dilute acid so much 
the better. Zinc containing much copper should be particu¬ 
larly avoided; Mr Faraday found rolled Liege or M'ossehnan’s 
zinc the best. 

After use, the plates of a battery should be cleaned from the 
metallic powder upon their surfaces. If a few foul plates are 
mingle* with many clean ones they make the actions in the 
different cells irregular, the transferable power is diminished, 
while the local and wasted power is increased. 

Voltaic batteries are much more powerful when the plates 
are new than after they have been used two or three times. 
A trough of twenty pairs of four inch plates, charged with 200 
water, 4£ sulphuric acid, and 4 nitric acid, lost the first time it 
was used 2*32 atoms of zinc per plate. When used after the 
fourth time with the same charge, the less was from 3*26 to 
4*47 atoms per plate. The average being 3*7 atoms the first 
time the forty pairs of plates trough was used, the less at each 
plate was o&ly 1*65 atoms; but afterwards it became 2*16, 
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2*17, 2*52 atoms. The first time twenty pairs of four inch ch. xvi. 
plates in a porcelain trough were used, the loss per. plate was 
3*7 atoms; but afterwards thl loss became 5-25, 5*36, 5*9 
atoms, yet in all these cases the zincs had been well cleaned 
from adhering copper, &c., before each trial of power. 

With rolled zinc the fall of force soon ceased to proceed any 
farther; but with cast zinc plates belonging to the porcelain 
troughs, it appeared to continue until, at last with a given 
charge each plate lost above twice as much zinc for a given 
amount of action as at first. 

4. Vicinity of the copper and zinc .—It has been long known Zinc Rnd 
that the action of the battery is much promoted by bringing should bo 
the copper and zinc surfaces as near to each other as possible, other*™ 
Mr Faraday has found that the sum of the transferable power 
compared with the whole amount of the chemical action on the 
plates is much increased by this proximity. The reason of 
this is evident. Whatever tends to retard the circulation of the 
transferable force, diminishes that force while it increases the 
local action. The liquid in the cells possesses this retarding 
power, and therefore acts injuriously according to the quantity 
of it between the zinc and copper plates: hence a trough in 
which the plates are only half the distance asunder at which 
they are placed in another, will produce more transferable and 
less local effect than the latter. 

The superiority of double coppers over single plates de¬ 
pends in part upon diminishing the resistance offered by the 
electrolyte between the metals'; for with double coppers the 
sectional area of the interposed acid becomes nearly double 
that with single coppers, and of course it transmits the elec¬ 
tricity more freely. Double coppers are effective chiefly be¬ 
cause they virtually double the acting surface of the zinc; for 
in a trough with single copper plates and the usual construc¬ 
tion of cells, that surface of zinc which is not opposed to a 
copper surface is thrown almost entirely out of the Voltaic 
action, yet the acid continues to act upon it, and to dissolve 
it without producing any beneficial effect. When by doubling 
the .copper, that metal is opposed to the second surface of the 
zinc plate, a. great part of the action upon the latter is con- 
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verted into transferable force, and thus the power of the 
trough is much increased. 

5. First immersion of the plates —-Mr Faraday ascribes the 
great effect produced at the first immersion of the plates to 
the unchanged condition of the acid in contact with the zinc 
plate. As the acid becomes neutralized, its exciting power is 
proportionably diminished. Dr Hare’s form of trough secures 
much advantage of this kind, by mingling the liquid and bring¬ 
ing what may be considered as a fresh surface of acid against 
the plates every time it is used immediately after rest. 

6. Number of plates .—The most advantageous number of 
the plates in a battery used for chemical decomposition de¬ 
pends upon the resistance to be overcome at the place of ac¬ 
tion ; but whatever that resistance may be, there is a certain 
number of plates which is most economical. Ten pairs of four 
inch plates in a porcelain trough of the ordinary construction, 
acting upon dilute sulphuric acid of specific gravity 1*314, 
gave an average consumption of 5*4 atoms of zinc per plate, 
or 54 atoms on the whole. Twenty pairs of the same plates 
with the same acid, give a consumption of 5*5 atoms per plate, 
or 110 atoms on the wlirle; while forty pairs of the same plates 
with the same acid gave 3*54 atoms per plate, or 141*6 atoms 
on the whole. Thus the consumption of zinc arranged in 
twenty plates was more advantageous than if arranged either 
as ten or as forty. Ten pairs of 4 inch plates lost each 6*76 
atoms, or 67*6 atoms of zinc on the whole in effecting decom¬ 
position; while twenty pairs of the same plates, excited by thq 
same acid, lost 3*7 atoms each, or 74 atoms on the whole, hi 
other comparative experiments made bjlMr Faraday, ten. pairs 
of 3 inch plates lost 3*725 atoms, or 37*25 on the whole'; while 
twenty pairs lost 2*53 atoms each; or 50*6 in all, and forty 
pairs lost 2*21 atoms each, or 88*4 atoms in*all. Thus it ap¬ 
pears, that with acid of the strength above indicated, twenty 
pairs of plates are more economical than either ten or forty pairs. 

But when a weaker acid or .worse conductor is used, the 
number bf plates which advantageous is increased; 

on the other: hand, by stronger acid or a better con¬ 

ductor, the number of platek may be reduced even to a single 
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pair, as, for instance, when a thick wir.c is employed to com- Ch. xvi. 
plete the circuit. The reason o,f this is, that each successive 
plate in the Voltaic apparatus does not add any thing to the 
quantity of transferable power or electricity which the first 
plate can set in motion, provided a, good conductor he present; 
but tends only to increase the intensity of that quantity, or to 
make it more able to overcome the obstruction of bad con¬ 
ductors. 

7. Large or mall plates .—The advantageous use of large ^ fA a . r se 
or small plates for electrolyzations depends upon the facility 

with which the transferable electricity can pass. If in a parti¬ 
cular case the most effectual number of plates is known, the 
addition of more, zinc would he most advantageously made by 
increasing the size of the plates and not their number. Large , 
increase of the size of the plates raises in a small degree the 
most favourable number. Large and small plates should not 
be used together in the same battery. The small ones occasion 
a loss of power of the large ones, unless they be excited by 
an acid proportionally more powerful; for with the same acid 
they cannot transmit the same portion of electricity in a given 
time as is evolved from the larger plates. 

8. Simultaneous decompositions. — When the number of plates Effect of 
in a battery much surpasses the most favourable proportion, conductor*, 
two or more decompositions may be effected at the same time 

with advantage. Thus in Mr Faraday’s trough of forty pairs, 
one Volta’s electrometer produced 22*8 cubic inches of gas in 
a given time. Being recharged exactly in the same manner, 
the produce in each of two Volta electrometers was 21 cubic 
inches. In the first experiment the whole consumption of 
zinc was 88*4 atoms, and in the second only 48*28 atoms, for 
the whole water decomposed in both electrometers; but when 
twenty pairs of 4 inch plates were tried in the same manner, 
the results were of an opposite nature. With one electrometer 
52 cubic inches of gas were obtained; with two only 14*6 
cubic inches in each. The consumption of metal in the first 
case was 74, and in the second 97 atoms. 

That the transferring or conducting power of an electrolyte 
which is to be decomposed should be rendered as good as pos- 
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ji» sible is evident. With a perfectly good conductor and a good 
battery, nearly all the electricity is passed eveh with a single 
pur of plates. With an interposed non-conductor, none of 
the chemical power becomes transferable. With an imper¬ 
fect conductor, more or less of the chemical pqwer becomes 
transferable according to circumstances; namely, actual in¬ 
crease or improvement of the conducting power, enlargement 
of the electrolytes, approximation of the electrodes, and in¬ 
creased intensity of the passing current. 

The introduction of common spring water in place of one 
of the Volta eudiometers used with twenty pairs of 4 inch 
plates, caused such obstruction as not to allow one-fifteenth 
of the transferable force to pass which would have circulated 
" without it. Thus j-^ths of the available force of the battery 
were destroyed, yet the platinum electrodes in the water were 
three inches long, nearly an inch wide, and not a quarter of 
an inch apart. f 

When an ordinary Voltaic battery is in action, its Very ac¬ 
tivity produces certain effects which cause a serious diminu¬ 
tion of its power. This makes it a very inconstant instrument 
as to the quantity of effect which it is capable of producing. 
When a battery is in action, the oxide of zinc formed combines 
with the acid employed to excite the actions; this occasions 
the formation of a film of solution of sulphate, (or nitrate or 
chloride,) of zinc in contact with the zinc plate. The acid 
being neutralized or nearly so in this film, the oxydizement 
of the zinc cannot go on with the same facility as before, and 
the chemical action being thus interrupted, the Voltaic actipn 
diminishes with it. This film of liquid is not easily displaced, 
especially if the surface of the zinc be rough and irregular. 

A second cause of diminution in the force of the Voltaic 
battery, i§ the extraordinary state of the surfaces of metals in 
consequence of which reverse currents are produced after the 
battery has been some time in action. It was first noticed by 
Ritter, and afterwards experimented on by Marianini and A. 
de la Rive. * ; 

Weak and exhausted charges should never be used at the 
same time with strong and fresh ones in the different cells of 
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a trough, or the different troughs of a battery. The fluid in Ch. xvi. 
all the cells should be alike, otherwise the plates in the weaker 
cells, in place of assisting, retard the passage of the elec¬ 
tricity, generated in and transmitted across the stronger cells. 

Each zinc plate so situated has to be assisted in decomposing 
power before the whole current can pass between it and .the 
liquid. If in a battery of fifty pairs of plates, ten of the cells 
contai n a weaker charge than the others, then, in fact, ten de¬ 
composing plates are opposed to the transit of the current of 
forty pairs of generating plates; so that if the ten pairs of 
plates were removed, the remaining forty pairs would be much 
more powerful than the whole fifty. 

Associations of strong and weak pairs of plates should be 
avoided. Faraday found that a pair of copper and platinum 
plates, arranged in accordance with a pair of zinc and platinum 
plates, in dilute sulphuric acid, stopped the whole action of the 
latter. 

The reversal, by accident or otherwise, of the plates in a 
battery, has an exceedingly injurious effect.- It is not merely 
the counteraction of the current which the reversed plates 
produce, but their effects also in retarding as indifferent plates, 
and requiring decomposition to be effected on their surface, 
in accordance with the course of the current before the latter 
can pass.* 

From these observations it is obvious how impossible it is 
to have a Voltaic battery which will act for a considerable 
length of time in a constant and uniform manner; yet, for 
many important objects of investigation, sucb an apparatus is 
most important. The scientific world, therefore, lies under 
great obligations to Professor Daniell for his suggesting a 
method of constructing a battery which is constant and uni¬ 
form in its action for a considerable time, f 

His constant battery consists of ten pairs of plates arranged Danfeirs 
circularly in a kind of couronne des tosses. Fig. 1. repre- battery* 
sents a section of one of the cells, ten of which are shown in 
connexion in fig. 2. abed, is a cylinder of copper six inches 

* Faraday, Phil. Trans. 1834, p. 465. f Phil. Trans. 1836, p. 117. 
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PaM.'H. high, and three and a half inches wide. It is open at the top 
(a b); hut closed at the bottom, except a collar (e /), intended 


Fig. 2. 
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spending with the one at the bottom, rests by two horizontal Ch. xvi. 
arm3. Previously to the fixing of the glass syphon tube in its 
place, a membranous tube, formed of a part of the gullet of an 
ox, is drawn through the lower collar (ef), and fastened with 
twine to the upper (l m no); and, when tightly fixed by the 
cork below, forming an internal cavity to the cell communi¬ 
cating with the syphon tube in such a way as that when filled 
with any liquid to the level (m o), any addition causes it to 
flow out at the aperture ( k ). In this state, for any number of 
drops allowed to fall into the top of the cavity, an equal num¬ 
ber are discharged from the bottom; p q is a rod of cast zinc, 
amalgamated with mercury, six inches long, and half an inch 
in diameter, supported on the rim of the upper collar by a 
stick of wood (r s ), passing through a hole drilled in its upper 
extremity. I is a small cup for the reception of mercury, by 
which, and the cavity («) at the top of the zinc rod, various 
connexions of the copper and zinc of the different cells may 
be made, by means of wires proceeding from one to the other. 

In fig. 2. ten cells are represented as connected in a single 
series, the zinc of one with the copper of the next. They 
stand upon a small table in a circle, with the apertures of the 
syphon tubes turned inwards, surrounding a large funnel com¬ 
municating with a basin underneath for the reception of any 
liquid which may overflow. A smaller funnel is supported 
over the internal cavity of each cell by a ring sliding upon 
rods of brass placed between each pair of cells. One of these 
only is shown in the figure to avoid crowding. 

In this battery the surface of one of the amalgamated zinc 
rods is less than ten square inches, while the internal surface 
of the copper cylinder opposed to it is nearly 72 square inches. 

The principal object in *view is to remove out of the circuit 
the oxide of zinc, which has been found injurious to the action 
of the common battery. . This is accomplished by the suspen¬ 
sion of the rod in the interior membranous cell, into which 
fresh acidulated water is allowed slowly to drop from the 
funnel suspended over it, and the aperture of which is adjusted 
for the purpose; while the heavier solution of the oxide is with- > 
drawn from the bottom at an equal rate by the syphon tube. 
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ir. A second object was to absorb the hydrogen evolved upon 
the copper without the precipitation of any substance which 
might deteriorate the latter. This was attained by charging 
the exterior space surrounding the membrane with a saturated 
solution of sulphate of copper instead of dilute acid. Upon 
completing the circuit, the current passed freely through this 
solution. No hydrogen made its appearance upon the con¬ 
ducting plate; but a beautiful pink coating of pure copper 
was precipitated upon it, and thus perpetually renewed its 
surface. ( 

When the whole battery was properly arranged, and charged 
in this manner, no evolution of gas took place from the gene¬ 
rating or conducting plates, either before or after the con¬ 
nexions were complete. But when a Voltameter was included 
in the circuit, the action was' found to be very energetic. It 
was also much more steady and permanent than the common 
battery; but still there was a gradual, though very slow 
decline, which Mr Daniell traced to the weakening of the 
saline solution by the precipitation of the copper, and;J$ie^ 
consequent decline of its conducting power. . ; ^ 

To obviate this defect, ha suspended some sulphate of' 
copper in small muslin bags, which'-just dipped bejtow the sur¬ 
face of the solution in the cylinders;.;which gradually dissolv¬ 
ing as the precipitation proceeded, kept it in a state of 
saturation. This expedient answered the purpose so well 
that the current was perfectly steady for six hours together. 

Fig. 3. represents a section of this additional arrangement. 

( achf ) is the collander with its central collar ( bdge ), 
which rests by a small ledge upon the rim of the cylinder; 
the membrane is drawn through the collar, and turning over 
its edge, is then fastened by twine. 

After this alteration, the effective length of the zinc rods 
exposed to the action of the acid was no more than 4| inches. 
The specific gravity of the solution of sulphate of copper was 
1*1985, and that of the standard sulphuric acid was 1*0273. 

Witl^^^chSrge, after the circuit had been completed for . 
ten minutesf i Se, mean quantity of mixed gases, taken at in¬ 
tervals of*%ve minutes for two hours, was 2‘1 cubic inches. 
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The results never varied more than (hi cubic inch from one Cb. xvi. 
another. The battery was then left in connexion, without 
the Voltameter, for two hours, and.again examined for three 
intervals of five minutes. The mean quantity of gases evolved 
was found the same as before. It was again left in connexion 
for two hours, and re-examined with the same result. 

On adding nitric acid to the solution of sulphate of copper, 

Mr Danieirfound that an injurious effect was produced: the 
mean quantity of gas in five minutes being lowered to 1*1 
cubic inch. At this rate of action, however, the battery 
remained steady for six hours. Mr Daniell then restored the 
sulphate of copper solution in the exterior cavity of the cells 
to its original state, and doubled the strength of the dilute 
acid in the interior portion, adding for this measures of 
strong sulphuric acid of commerce to 100 measures of the 
original weak acid. The specific gravity was now 1*0562; 
and the mean quantity pf gas evolved in the Voltameter was 
increased to 3*8 cubic inches in five minutes. Removing the 
meter, and continuing the connexion of the circuit for four 
hours, and then replacing the meter, the battery was found 
to be still acting at the same rate. The addition of nitric acid 
to the solution of sulphate of copper, again reduced the rate 
to 2* 1 cubic inches. 

Mr Daniell now added to the sulphuric acid solution an 
equal volume of nitric acid, and restored the neutral sulphate 
of copper in the exterior division. At the first impression an 
increased effect seemed to be produced, and the action for 
the first quarter of an hour was as high as 4*2 inches of gas 
in five minutes, but it ultimately settled down and remained 
at the former amount of 3*8 inches. 

Mr Daniell found that the number of atoms of water de¬ 
composed by this battery was very nearly equal to the number 
■of atoms of zinc dissolved; bo that very little indeed of the 
action of the battery was local. The whole electricity evolved 
(very nearly) was transferred in the circuit. 

On mixing the same quantity of sulphuric acid as existed 
in the interior division with the sulphate of ’ copper solution, 
the battery was made more powerful, yielding 13 cubic inches 
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of gas per five minutes, instead of 1.1 inches. When the-tem¬ 
perature of the liquid augmented to 110°, the gas extricated 
in five minutes was 22 inches. It increased with the tem¬ 
perature, and at 212° was more than doubled.* 

It may be worth while to notice here an ingenious modifi¬ 
cation of Mr Daniell’s battery, contrived by Dr Golding * 
Bird.t It is capable of furnishing a constant current of very 
weak intensity for several weeks, and is therefore very,con¬ 
venient for certain experiments. , A glass cylinder, 1*5 inch 
in diameter, and 4 inches in length, is closed at one end by 
means of a plug of plaster of Paris, 0*7 inch in thiokness. 
This cylinder is fixed, by means of corks, inside a cylindrical 
glass vessel, about 8 inches deep, and 2 inches in diameter. 
A piece of sheet copper, 6 inches long, and 3 inches wide, 
(having a copper conducting wire soldered to it) is loosely 
coiled up and placed in the small cylinder with the plaster bot¬ 
tom ; a piece of sheet zinc of equal size is also loosely coiled 
up and placed in the larger external cylinder (being furnished 
like the copper plate with a conducting wire). The larger 
cylindrical glass being nearly filled with weak brine, and the 
smaller with a saturated solution of sulphate of copper, the 
two fluids being prerented from mixing by the plaster of Paris 
diaphragm, the apparatus is complete; and, if care be taken 
that the fluids in the two cylinders are at the same level, will 
continue to afford a continuous current of electricity for some 
weeks, the sulphate of copper being very Aawlv decomposed. 
So feeble is the current evolved, by an apparatus of this kind, 
that on connecting the two conducting wires with a common 
electrometer (having but one needle suspended on a pivot), a 
deviation only to 10° or 12° takes place. With Nobili’s 
Galvanometer (which is much more delicate), a deviation of 
90° immediately ensues. After this apparatus had been left 
in action for some weeks, chloride of zinc was found in the 
external cylinder, and beautiful crystals of metallic copper, 
frequently mixed with crystals of red oxide, of copper, together 
with large crystals of sulphate of soda, were found adhering 

*. Phil. Traps. 1837> p. 141. . ;+ Ibid. p. 39. 
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to the copper plate in the smaller cylinder, especially on that Ch. xvi. 
part, where it touched the plaster diaphragm. 

It has been already observed that pure water is a very bad Effect of 

i «■*. .. ti « . , , various ad- 

conductor of electricity. It therefore acts imperfectly as an ditions in 
electrolyte; but it has been long known that the addition of water ' 
Certain substances greatly augments its conducting power. 

This is the case with sulphuric, phosphoric, oxalic, and nitric 
acids; but tartaric and citric acids give but little power to 
water. Acetic and' boracic acid produce hardly any effect. 
Ammonia produces no effect, but its carbonate does. The 
caustic alkalies and their carbonates produce a, fair effect. 
Sulphate of soda, nitre, and many soluble salts, produce much 
effect. Cyanodidc of mercury, and corrosive sublimate, pro¬ 
duce no effect; nor does iodine, gum, or sugar. M. de la 
Rive has shown that sulphurous acid, bromine, and iodine, 
produce a considerable effect when added to water, though 
they are not when alone subject to, or a conductor of, the 
powers of a Voltaic battery. The chloride of arsenic pro¬ 
duces the same effect. In many instances the added substance 
is acted upon either directly or indirectly, but this is not the 
case in all.* 


Faraday has shown that shell lac becomes a conductor by 
absorbing ammonia, or muriatic acid; yet botfebf these sub¬ 
stances while gaseous are non-conductors. strong 

aqueous solution of ammonia.-)- - - .W 

It is very remarkable that most electrolytes beoOme non¬ 
conductors when they assume the solid state. Metals, on the 
contrary, continue conductors both when solid and liquid. 


It may be worth while to notice here some of the secondary Secondary 
decompositions that fake place when Voltaic electricity is nu C nj™ p ° sl * 


made to act on certain liquids. 


When a solution of sulphate of ammonia and ammonia is 


acted on, azote is evolved at the positive pole, and hydrogen 
at the negative. Here water is decomposed, and the oxygen 
at the positive pole decomposes ammonia, setting azotic gas 
free.$ 


* Faraday; Phil. Trans. 1838, p. 94. t Ibid. J Ibid. 1834, p. 85. 
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When a solution of acetate of potash is employed, hydrogen 
is evolved at the negative pole by the decomposition of water, 
while the oxygen at the positive pole, acting pn acetic acid, 
produces carbonic acid, carbonic oxide, and carburetted 
hydrogen.* 

From the facts stated in this chapter, it appears that all 
the electricity evolved in the Voltaic battery is the conse¬ 
quence of the solution of the zinc in the acid or saline solu¬ 
tion used; that for every atom of water (or other electrolyte) 
decomposed, an atom of zinc must be dissolved in each cell: 
hence it is. evident, that a battery, however large, evolves no 
more electricity than what is given out by a single pair of 
plates of the same size as those in the battery, the effect of 
-the great number of pairs is merely to increase the intensity. 
.Now, as a certain degree of intensity is requisite to de<©m- 
pose an electrolyte, it happens that the low intensity of the 
“electricity from a single pair, or a very small number of pairs, 
may circulate without decomposing the electrolyte. But Mr 
Faraday found that a single pair of plates gives a spark just 
when oontact is restored.! 

When electricity passes through perfectly conducting bodies, 
it produces no sensible effect upon them. But if we diminish 
the size of the conducting body, and augment the quantity of 
electricity so much, that difficulty begins to be encountered, 
when so large a quantity of electricity is obliged to pass 
through so small a body, effects begin at last to be perceptible. 
Suppose the conducting body to be a metallic wire. The 
wire becomes hot. If the quantity of electricity be increased, 
or the diameter of the wire be diminished, it becomes red 
hot. If the electricity be still farther increased, the wire - 
melts and is dissipated in smoke. The wire is heated equally 
over its whole length, unless its extremity is attached to a' 
better conductor, in which case it is colder, or to a worse 
^conductor, in which case it is hotter than the other parts. 

If a given current of electricity heats a wire a certain num- . 
'her of degrees, twice the current will produce doubled the 

* Faraday, Phil. Trane. 1834, p. &5. t Phil. TVans. 1834, p. 444. 
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effect, thrice the current triple the effect, and so on. For exam- Cb. x vi. 
pie, let us suppose a current which moves the Galvanometer 
10°, to raise the temperature of a wire 10°, another current 
which: causes a deviation in the Galvanometer amounting to 
20°, will heat the wire 20°, and so on? From this it is easy to 
see. that it is the quantityof electricity passing through a wire, 
and not the quantity stopped that raises its temperature.. 

# .It has been ascertained by experiments which appear satis¬ 
factory, that the ratio of the current to the temperature is as 
2 : 3; that is to say, if the current be doubled, or the section 
of the wire reduced to one half, the augmentation of tem¬ 
perature is tripled. 

When negative electricity passes from a better conductor 
to a worse, the temperature rises; when positive electricity 
passes from a better conductor to a worse, the temporatuge 
sinks. Thus, when negative electricity passed from zinc to 
iron, the temperature rose 30°; when positive electricity 
passed from zinc to iron the temperature fell 13°. It would 
appear from this, that some currents instead of evolving hebt, 
occasion cold.* , 

The very same effects are produced upon wires, by Voltaic 
electricity, and common electricity; and in producing these* 
effects, the power of the" Voltaic battery depends, not upon 
the number of pairs of plates, but upon the extent of surface. 

So that a single pair, supposing the surface equally great, 
will be capable of igniting as much wire, as any number of 
pairs of plates, constituting altogether no greater extent of 
surface than the single pair. The reason is evident. The 
effect upon the wire must depend upon the absolute quantity 
of electricity that passes through it in a given time. The 
intensity .of the electricity accumulated in a single pair of 
plates, of however large dimensions, is so small that it will 
not give sensible shocks, and wjll scarcely pass through 
liquids;*yet its absolute quantity is as great as that which 
if accumulated , in 200 pairs of plates: hence, when it .passes 
through a wire, it will exhibit as great , aft effect upon that 

:* Pettier, Ann. de Chim. et de Pby*. lvi. 871. • ' 

2 i * 
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wire, as would'be produced by a battery composed of 200 
pairs of plates. 

Dr Hare, of. Philadelphia, has constructed an apparatus 
which be calls calorimotor. It consists of a number of^ plates 
of sine, and as many of copper, about 18 inches square each. 
The copper plates are all placed in contact with each other, 
by means of ribbons of metal soldered to them. The same is 
the case with the zinc plates. These plates are placed alter¬ 
nately at a small distance from each other in a frame. When 
plunged into a conducting liquid, they constitute, in fact, only 
a single pair of zinc and copper plates of enormous dimen¬ 
sions. When the zinc is brought Into contact with the copper, 
by means of a platinum wire, of very considerable sizfe, it pro¬ 
duces the ignition of that wire, for a length of about ts^'i 1 
inches, and keeps it ignited as long as the apparatus retq^ 
its activity. Yet this apparatus, though so powerful in igftdp 
itig wire, gives no shocks, and produces no sensible cheudnqjl 
effect whatever. These facts have led Dr Hare to suppose, 
that the Voltaic battery produces two distinct and ■uncon¬ 
nected effe$s; namely, the evolution of electricity,.yghich, 
his opinion, occasions the shocks and the chemica^|jqeompti&i- 
‘ tions, and which depends on the number of paity of plates, 
and the evolution of heat , which' occasions the ignition, of 
metallic wires,, and is proportional to the extent of surface in 
action. But the considerations stated above, afford a satis¬ 
factory explanation of the effects of this apparatus, without 
any necessity to have recourse to the notion, that a current 
of heat passes through the Voltaic battery, as well as a cur¬ 
rent of electricity. The chemical effects produced by electri¬ 
city must, of necessity, depend upon its intensity; but the 
property which it has of igniting metals must depend upon its 
absolute quantity. In the calorimotor the intenlity is a mini¬ 
mum; being only that produced by a single jEfilir of plates; 
but the absolute quantity may be as great as we please, as it 
depends upon the extent of the surface of the two plates, 
opposite to each ether. 

We shall terminate this chapter with an account of several 
pieces of apparatus imHjtJiensable to Voltaic investigations;— 
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1. Voltameter .—This is a glass tube, shut tat one end and Cb. xvi. 
open at the other. Through the shut end passes a platinum » | . 1r _- 
wire, which terminates in a small platinum plate. This tube **• 

is filled with a solution of dilute sulphuric acid; and another 
' plate of platinum attached to a wire being introduced into 
the bottom of the tube, the two wires are connected with the 
battery so as to bring the tube into the circuit. The water 
^8 decomposed, and the two gases collected, and the quantity 
of gas evolved in a given time measures the powers of the 
battery at the time. 

2. Electro-multiplier. — This very important'inatrument was Electro- 
first suggested by Professm Schweigger soon after the dis- multipUer ‘ 
tfepvery of the connexion of electricity and magnetism. It 
cbfisisted, originally of a magnetic needle suspended on a‘ 

pivot, round which, but at a little distance from the needle so 
as not to touch it, was wraptta number of coils of copper wire, 
covered with silk thread, so as to prevent contact. When 
the Voltaic electricity was ma^e to pass through this wire, the 
needle deviated to the right or the left according to the direc¬ 
tion of the current, and by this deviation marked the direc¬ 
tion ; while the amount of deviation indicated the intensity, 
or at least the quantity of electricity which passed. This 
simple instrument was gradually improved upon. Its sensi-. 
bility depends upon the number of revolutions which the 
copper wire makes round the needle. When these coils are 
numerous, it becomes sensibly affected by a very feeble electric 
current: hence the reason why it is called a multiplier. The 
sensibility also increases with the delicacy of the suspension 
of the needle: hence it is occasionally suspended by a single 
fibre of raw silk. If the magnetic action of the earth upon 
the needle be neutralised, by suspending two needles ip con¬ 
tact with each other, the north pole of the one being turned 
in the same direction as the south pole of the other, the sen¬ 
sibility is considerably increased. The number of coils, and 
the size of the copper wire, vary according to the purpose to 
which it is applied. Sometimes the wire is very long, and of 
a very small diameter; sometimes it is short, and of a diame¬ 
ter of 0*039 Inch, or at least of half that mp. Becquerel 
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distinguishes these two varieties by calling tbe first a multi¬ 
plier with a long wire, and the other a multiplier with a short 
wire. >Nobili was the contriver of the double needle to 
remove the influence of the magnetism of the earth. We 
shall here give the description and figures of two multipliers 
from M. Becquerel.* 
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Dimensions of the wooden frame round which the copper 
wife iscoittikd. 

Fig. 1. Plane. Breadth, a b =r 1*063 inches j' length, 
b c = 1*575 inches ; opening, o o = 0*2 inch. 

Fig. 2. Section |h the direction of m n r= 0*393 inch. . 
Fig. 3. v Eleva^& ^^a 0*157 inch. 

* "tnMj tie l’ElectriciU.ii. 18. 
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Tie magnetic needles, fig. 4, are*twp common sewing Cli. XVI. 
needles, 1*42 inch in length, and magnetized to saturation. 

They are placed parallel to one another at t^e distance, of 
0*6 inch from eac| of the extremities of two copper wires, 
twisted the one upon the other, that they may be deranged 
when necessary.* The needles are suspended by a fibre of 
raw silk 3*94 inches long, 

**.. Whatever precautions be taken, an appreciable directing 
force still remains; but it does not hinder the apparatus from 
having a great deal of sensibility. When this directing force 
is too great,.it may be diminished by a contrivance suggested 
by M. Nobili-That one of the four poles of the.two needles 
which has-the greatest quantity of magnetism is ascertained, 
a part of its magnetism is removed by rubbing it gently with 
the opposite pole of a weak .magnet; and this is continued 
till the. system leaves the magnetic meridian, and approaches 


to a direction perpendicular to it; the system is then,made to 
oscillate, and we judge from the number of oscillations'in a 
given time if the magnetism of the earth be sufficiently dimin¬ 
ished. It may be laid down as a general rule, that just the 
directing force should be left,. which ,is sufficient to cause 
the system to remain in a fixed position, in, order J^at it may 
leave that position by thePaction of a'very feeble electric cur¬ 
rent. The whole sensibility of the apparatus depends upon 
this. The frame should be placed upon a moveable support 
that we may be able to give the needle every possible posi¬ 
tion. We gain this object by placing it on a brass cylinder 
c c, (fig. 5,) which turns on its axis by means of a wheel 
and pinion represented in the^ figure. By turning the but¬ 
ton b b y we cause the galvanometer to assume'all the posi¬ 


tions wanted., The apparatus is placed upon a small table. 
The raw silt fibre is suspended from a rod t t, which can be 
adjusted at pleasure. The instrument is covered by a glass 
to screen it from the action of the air. ; 

Multiplier with short iotre, or thermo-multiplier. Dimen¬ 
sions of frame:—Fig< 1. Plane; breath a b = l*9f inch; 


length, 6 c = 1»*9’7 inch; opening, o p = 0$115 inch. Fig. 2. 
Section according to mhss 0*63 inch. Fig» 3. Elevation, 
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fort. IT. 11 — 0-1575 inch. Diameter of copper wire covfered with 
silk, 0-26 inch. It makes thirty turns round the fhlvano- 
meter. The magnetic needles are 1*8 inch long, and are 
placed * in the preceding Galvanometer.,, 

Instead of two needles, four may be employed, which are 
placed in the same way parallel to each other. The needles 
in the middle have their poles of the same name pointing 
same Way. The two extreme needles, also, have their 
of the same name directed towards the same point, bumped 
the opposite way from the two. central needles., 

The frame ought to have aq|opening at o o to 

allow the four needles to pass. The two middl^p«8tes are 
placed in the interior, and the two extreme neg§i$sj T 4he one 
within and the other without. Becquerel has -Impibyed this 
contrivance advantageously,' but the const/udtidh requires 
more care than when two needles only are used. 

All that is observed when these multipliers abtb used, is the 
number of degrees which the needle deviates f¥bnf its original 
position; but the relation between thes^~iations and thg.j 
intensity of the electrical currents diff e r, '...cording to the 
construction of the multiplier. The law~bf the intensity is 
very complicated, and' could not be understood without enter¬ 
ing into mathematical details not dtrited to this work. The 
reader will find an account of various' methods of deducing 
the intensity from the deviations, in ; Becquercl’s Traits de 
FElectricite, (ii. 20,) to which the reader is referred. 


CHAPTER XVII. 

OF electro-magnetism. 


In this chapter I shall give as concise an account ah possible 
of the recently discovered facts which have shown the depen¬ 
dency of magnetism on electricity, because they are necessary 
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to complete the sketch which I proposed to give of the pro- Cb.xvn. 
sent state of the science of electricity. —— 


SECTION 1.—SKETCH OF THE PHENOMENA OF MAGNETISM. 

The term magnet or loadstone is usually applied to ai^ ore Magnet 
of iron composed of two atoms of peroxide, and one atom of what ‘ 
protoxide of iron. This ore has the colour of iron, the 
metallic lustre, a specific gravity of about 5, and it crystallizes 
in octahedrons. It is usually called magnetic iron ore by 
mineralogists. This ore has usually the property of attract¬ 
ing iron filings to itself. Pieces of it that have lain in the 
earth in a particular direction, are found endowed with two 
or more poles, which alternately attract and repel the poles of 
a magnetic needle. It is to such pieces that the name of 
magnet is applied.* 

If a loadstone, possessed.of two poles, be drawn alohg a bar ^rtifloiai 
of steel two or three times, always in the same direction, the 
steel bar will become a magnet. Or if we place a bar of steel 
in a direction parallel to the axis of the earth, or rather par¬ 
allel to the dip of the needle, and strike it smartly while in 
that position, for some time; it will adtpiire magnetic proper¬ 
ties. These properties may be communicated to‘ other bars, 
and the magnetic virtue in each may be increased by methods 
described by all writers on magnetism, and therefore generally 
known. 

1. If a steel bar, or a steel wire thus converted into a mag- Poles, 
net, be suspended by the middle by a slender string, or sup¬ 
ported 'on a pivot, on which it can turn easily, one end of it 
will always point towards the north, and the other end towards 

* It was called by the Greeks/wtymif, /utymm, and tnymnt, according 
to some, from the name of a, shepherd, who first discovered it on mount * 

Ida., 'Aeophrastus does not notice it in his treatise <ri;i W*»; but it is- 
njpntioned by Aristotle, and probably other Greek writers. Pliny treats 
of it under the name of magnet, and gives an account of its projjerty of 
attracting iron. Its polarity was unknown to the ancients, nor is it known 
by whom it was discovered. It was certainly known in the 12th, or be¬ 
ginning of the 13th century. The mariner’s compass was introduced by 
Flavio Gioia, or Giri, of Melphi, in the year 1302. - 
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Em* H< the south. If we make it deviate from'this position, it will 
oscillate for some time, and at last settle in the same position 
as at first. That extremity of the bar or wire which points to 
the north, is called the north pole of the magnet, and the other 
extremity which points to the south, is called the south pole. 

Of the 2.. If we present the north pole of one magnet to the north 
repel, of pole of .another magnet, both capable of moving freely upon 
tract* 11 Rt ' their axes, they repel each other. In like manner the two 
south poles repel each other. But the north pole of one mag¬ 
net attracts the south pole of another, and vice t'ersa. Cou¬ 
lomb demonstrated that these attractions and repulsions vary 
inversely as the square of fhe distance.* 

3. If we determine the direction of a magnetic needle, pro¬ 
perly suspended, and at liberty to move, wc shall find, in 
general, that^ it does not point due north, but either to the 
west or east of north. The exact point of the compass to 
which it'points, varies in different parts of the earth. Ew. 
instance, if we sail from the Straits of Gibraltar to the Vfwt * 
Indies, in proportion as we recede from Europe and appfbach 
America, the compass will point nearer and nearer due north; 
and when wo come to a certain p&rt of the Gulf of Mexico, it 
will point exactly north.' But if we sail from Gre^rBritain to 
the southern coast of Gtaffoland, we shall firfd the needle 
deviate farther and farther from the north as we approach 
Greenland, where the deviation will not be less than 45° or 
50° west from north. 

Deciina^ Even if we examine a compass stationed in the same place 
, needle. it will not always continue to point exactly in the same direc¬ 
tion. Suppose, when we first begin to make our observations, 
it were to point due north, after a certain number of years, if 
we again observe the direction, we shall find it to point several 
.degrees west or east from north. This change in the direction 
of the compass in the same q>lace is called the variation or 
declination. According to Dr HaHey, it was discovered by 
Gellibrand in 1645; and according to Bond, it was first 
noticed by Mr John Mair. '1'he following littl^table will show 


* Mem. Paris, 1786, p. 587. 
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the variation of the compass at London from the time that it Ch. xvn. 
was firsfrobser ved, or at least recorded:— * 


Yean. 


Variations. • 

Observers. 

1580 


n° 

15' 

0" East 

Barrows. 

1622 


6 

0 

0 * . 

Gunter. 

1634 


4 

5 

0 - 

. Gellibraml. 

1657 


0 

.0 

0 

Bond. 

1672 


2 

30 

0 West 

Halley. 

1682 


4 

30 

0 - 

■ 

1692 


6 

0 

0 - 

Halley. 

1722 


14 

20 

0 - 

Graham. 

1747 


17 

40 

0 

Graham. 

1774 


21 

16 

0 

Cavandish. 

1786 


23 

17 

0 

Gilpin. 

1790 


23 

39 

0 

Gilpin. 

1796 


24 

0 

0 * 

Gilpin. 

1800 


24 

3-6 0 

Gilpin. 

1809 


24 

11 

0 

Gilpin. . 

1814 


24 

21 

10 

Lee. 

1815 


24 

17 

5 - 

Lee. 

1816 


24 

17 

54 

Lee. 

1817 


24 

17 

0 

Lee. 

1818 


24 

15 

43 • 

Lee. 

1819 


24 

14 

47 

Lee. 

1820 


24 

11 

44 

Lee. 

1821 


24 

11 

18 

Lee. 

1822 


24 

9 

55 

Lee. 

1823 


24 

9 

48 - 

• Lee. 


We see from this table that it. reached its greatest western 
variation in 1814, or 157 years after the needle was observed 
by Bond to point due north. Since 1814, it has been moving 
slowly eastward; and if it tahe as many years to return as it 
did to proceed westward, it will reach the point of no deviation 
in the year 1971. Should it go as far to the eastward as it did 
westward, and take as long a time, it 'will reach the > eastern* 
most declination in the year 2128. The total arc of declina¬ 
tion will be 48° 35' 48", and the period occupied in passing 
over the whole of it will be 314 years. This would be an 
alteration in the variation amounting at an average to 9' 17" 
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^Part H. annually. But it is much smaller than this towards its west¬ 
ern and easterto limits, while it is much more rapid when 
it deviates but little from due north. Thus during the nine 
years that elapsed between 1814 and 1823, the progress east¬ 
wards is only 1.1' 22« or only 1' 1"’6 annually. While from 
1657 to 1672, the declination west amounted to 2° 30', or 10' 
annually.' Between 1672 and 1682, the increase amounted to 
2°, or 12' annually. It was the same nearly between 1682 and 
1692. Between 1692 and 1722, the average annual increase 
of declination was 16' 40". This was the maximum. After 
the year 1722, the rate diminished very rapidly. It seems to 
have reached half way, or about 12° of western declination 
about the year 1714, or in 57 years. To complete the other 
half 100 years were required. These circumstances render 
it impracticable to calculate the length of the period of the 
variation from any data in our possession.* t ( '■tt'fT ’ f 

Earth hm The first person who attempted to account for tfee declina- 
four poles. ^ Qn ^ neet Q e5 was £)r Halley. He considered.globe 

of the earth as constituting one great magnet-^fring four 
- poles, two to the north and two to the south, atpwip8iderable>. 

and unequal distances from th# poles of the JirtkV- Two of 
these poles (one to th‘c north, the other to the sou^) are fixed. 
The other two are moveable. And to account for the motion 
of these last, he consjdaja them as the poles of aw internal 
globe concentric with of the earth, and not moving with 
the same velocity round ire axis; so that its poles gradually fall 
behind those of the external globe, f This subject has been 
investigated with much ingenuity by Professor Hansteen, of 
Christiania, who has had the advantage of another century, 
and a prodigious number of new observations. He has adopted 
the Halleyan hypothesis, that the earth is a magnet with four 
poles, two north and two south. One of the north poles and 
one of the south are much weaker than the other two. ■ The 
action of .these poles oh each other occasions a slow change in 
their position, which is followed of necessity by a change in 
the declination of the needle.. Hansteen emulates that these 

* We have inserted Hanste'en’s chart of the dip opposite to page 49%. 
f Halley; Miscelanea Cureosa, vol. i. pp. 27, 43. 
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poles revolve round the pole of the earth, the one in 1740 and Cii. xvi i. 
the other in 860 years. 

The strongest north pole has been determined by Captain 
Itoss to be situated in north latitude 70° 5' 17", and west longi¬ 
tude 96° 46' 46" near the southern extremity of Prince Regent’s 
inlet, a gulf running south from Barrow’s Straits.* 

The weakest north pole Hansteen considers as situated in 
north latitude 85° 12', and east longitude 140° 6'. This is in 
the Arctic Sea, to the east of Nova Zembla, and not quite 5 
degrees from the terrestrial pole. But Hansteen not consi¬ 
dering the position of this pole as determined with sufficient 
accuracy, made a journey to Siberia in order to settle it 
from a sufficient number of actual observations on the declina¬ 
tion and dip of the needle, in different stations on the northern 
shores of Europe and Asia. * 

The strongest south pole, according to Hansteen, is situated 
in south latitude 68° 52', and east longitude 132° 35', not far 
from the meridian of Van Dieman’s Land, though greatly to 
the south. 

The weakest south pole is in south latitude 78° 16', and 
west longitude 135° 69'. It lies in the great South Sea, 
almost as %■ to the west of Cape Horfl as that promontory is 
west from London, and greatly within the polar circle, being 
less than 12 degrees from the south pole. These positions 
of the magnetic poles of the earth differ a good deal from those 
assigned by Halley, and are certainly much nearer the truth. 
Hansteen was enabled to attain this approximation to accuracy 
by the vast number of magnetical observations that have been 
made in all parts of the world during the latter part of the 
last century, and the portion of the present which has elapsed, 
chiefly by Captain Cook and the other commanders of the 
numerous voyages of discovery, which have been sent out at 
different times by the British government. 

4. In the year 1722, Mr Graham discovered that the mag- D*iiy vari- 
netic needle has a daily variation. Mr Canton made a few ation * ’ 
observations on^tbis daily variation, and gave the following as 

* Phil. Trans. 1834, p. 47. 
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Part ir. the rfiean monthly daily variations at London for the year 
1759,:— 

January T 8 July 13' 14" 

. February 8 58 August 12 19 

March .11 17 , September 11 43 

April . 12 26 October 10 36 

May 13 0 ' November 8 9 

.June .13 21 December 6 58, . 

But the most complete set of observations on the daily varia¬ 
tion of the needle was made by Colonel Beaufoy. He ob¬ 
served three times a-day, about half-past eight in the mornings 
at noon, and, about seven in the evening, and he continued his 
observations, for several years without interruption.* The 
declination was always least in the morning, and greatest at 
noon. The mean of observations kept by him for 2 years and 
6 months, give the declination as follows:— 

Morning . . 24° 14' 39". 

Noon .. 24 21 54 

Evening *. . 24' 16 4*5 

From Canton’s observations, it would appear that the decli¬ 
nation increases with the heat of the|leather; but Colonel 
Beaufoy did not find tfcis rule to hold in his observations. 

More lately the subject has been taken up by*Mr Barlow 
and Mr Christie, who have published important observations 
on the diurnal variation of the needle in the Philosophical 
Transactions. They observe that the needle begins to decline 
to the east early in the morning, and obtains its greatest devia¬ 
tion eastwards about seven in the morning. The needle then 
begins to move westwards to about half-past ten o’clock, when ‘ 
the diurnal variations are zero. The needle now begins to 
decline westwards, and continues to do so till about half-past 
one, or two o’clocj^ when it has reached its maximum.. It 
then begins to diminish, the needle again moving eastward., 

* These valuable observations will be found in the Armais of JPhilosphy 
(1st series), beginning at vol. ii,, and continuing till the end of vol. \i. 
They were again resumed in vol. ix. p. 390, and continued till vol. xvi. 
including a series of three years mid nine months, in tlte Armais of Philo¬ 
sophy (now series), i. 94, Witt be found a summary of sill his observations, 
drawn up by Colonel Beaufoy hlmselfc 
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At about 5 o’clock the deviation again vanishes, and the needle 
points again to the'magnetic north. It continues to move east 
till late in the evqping.* 

5. If a st4el wire, supported horizontally upon its centre of Dip or 
grautv, be converted into a magnet, it will no longer remain i,Icli,mtlo,, ■ 
horuBatal. The north pole dips down towards the earth, 
while the south pole is elevated. This is called the dip or 
inclination of the magnetic needle. It was first observed by 
Robert Norman, in 1576. He constructed an instrument to 
measure the angle which such a needle made with a supposed 
horizontal needle, and he states it for London* at 71° 50'. If 
we carry such a needle south towards the equator, we observe 


* The following table exhibits the mean monthly variation of the compass, 
from April 1817, to March 1819, as determined by Colonel Bcaufoy * 


From April, 181?, 
to March, 1819. 

Years 1817 and 
1818, westerly 
variation. 

Years 1818 and 
1819, westerly 
variation. 

Differ, in 
morning, 
noon, and 
evening. 

Differ¬ 
ence in 
1817 and 
181S. 

Differ¬ 
ence in 
1818 and 
1819. 

Mean of 
the two. 

t. 

'Morning 

Noon 

210 81' 

52" 

24“ 31, t)6" 

n — m 

18' 

61" 

10' 

44' 

ip 

48" 

April J 

— 

44 

43 

— 

44 

50 

n — e 

6 

45 

8 

14' 

8 

30 

Evening 

— 

35 

56 

— 

36 

36 

e — m 

4 

6 

2*80 

S 

18 


Morning 

— 

32 

20 

— 

36 

18 

n — m 

10 

15 

9 

SI 

9 

53 

May . 

Noon 

_ 

43 

35 

— 

45 

49 

tl mmm e 

7 

50 

7 

14 

7 

82 

Evening 

_ 

34 

45 

— 

38 

35 

e — m 

2 

85 

2 

17 

2 

21 


r Morning 

— 

31 

09 

— 

S3 

47 

w — gi 

11 

5 

11 

24 

•l 

15 

June J 

Noon 

_ 

42 

14 

- ' 

45 

11 

n — e 

8 

9 

7 

31 

7 

50 

, 

^Evening 

— 

34 

05 

— 

87 

40 

e — m 

2 

56 

s 

& 

-3 

25 


Morning 

— 

31 

14 

— 

34 

24 

n — m 

10 

52 

-10 4 

tio 

43 

July - 

Noon 


42 

C6 

— 

44 

69 

n — e 

6 

23 

6 

45 

6 

34 

Evening 

_ 

85 

43 

_ 

38 

14 

e — m 

4 

29 

S 

50 

4 

9 

■ 

Morning 

Noon 

a— 

31 

16 

_ 

34 

40 

n — m 

11 

35 

11 

18 

11 

26 

Aug. - 

— 

42 

45 

_ 

45 

58 

n — e 

9 

6 

8 

S 

8 

34 

• 

. Evening 

— 

83 

45 

— 

37 

50 

e — m 

2 

29 

3 

10 

2 

52 


'Morning 

— 

33 

02 


84 

24 

n — m 

8 

34 

10 

53 

9 

44 

Sept. * 

Noon 

— 

41 

86 


45 

22 

n — c 

6 

68 

7 

54 

7 

26 

^Evening 

— 

84 

38 

— 

87 

23 

e m 

1 

36 

2 

59 

2 

18 

Oct. - 

' . 

' Morning 
■ Noon 

z 

81* 

40 

06 

46 

z 

35 

45 

36 

28 


9 

40 

7 

52 

8 

46 

Nov. - 

Morning 

— 

31 

49 

— 

33 

24 

n —in 

6 

6 

8 

17 

7 

10 

Noon 


37 

55 

— 

41 

41 



• 





Dec. - 

"Morning 

— 

34 

03 

— 

87 

04 

n — m 

3 

59 

4 

16 

4 

07 

Noon 

—1. 

SR 

(J2 

mmm 

41 

20 








Jan. • 

' Morning 

_ 

34 

02 

mm 

85 

42 

n — m 


55 

4 

12 

5 

03 

Noon 

— 

89 

67 

mmm 

39 

64 


w 






Fib. - 

r Morning 

. — 

81 

S3 

mmm 

84 

17 

* — m 

6 

29 

6 

38 

6 

03 

Noon 

—t 

40 

61 

mmm . 

39 

55 








March. 

fMorning 

mm- 

33 

18 


38 

18 

n — m 

8 

19 

8 

24 

8 

82 

Noon 

[Evening 

•mm 

41 

37 

mmmm 

41 

42 

n — e , 

7 

50 

6 

$& 

7 

07 

‘ i-f- 1 

— 

S3 

47 

— 

35 

17 

e — m 

0 

29 

1 

59 

1 

15 


Mr Barlow has given a very ingenious and plausible explanation of the 
daily variation, by supposing the sun to possess a certain tnagnelic action 
on die needle. See his E»aay on Magnetic Attractions, p. 96. 
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>gwHl. that the dip diminishes in proportion with the, -diminution of 
latitude; till at last, at a certain point of the earth’s surface, 
constituting the magnetic equator, the needlp has no dip at all, 
but stands perfectly horizontal. When we pass this equator, 
the dip begins again to make its appearance; but it is the 
south pole which is now sunk towards the earth, whfm the 
north pole is elevated, and the dip of the south pole increases 
as the latitude increases. 

To understand the reason of this dip, we have only to recol¬ 
lect that the earth is a magnet, and that its poles are situated 
below its surface. The directive property of the needle, ia 
owing to the attraction of these poles. When the needle is 
on the north side of the magnetic equator, the earth’s north 
poles will have the greatest effect, and the needle will point 
directly to that north pole, which is so situated as to have the 
greatest intensity relative to the needle. If the needle was 
directly over that pole, its north pole pointing to it would 
cause the needle to assume a position perpendicular to the 
horizon. The farther south it is, the greater will Be the 
action of the earth’s south poles. This will occasf|g$p diminu¬ 
tion of the dip. At the magnetic equator both the north and 
soutn poles will act x*ith equal energy on the needle. The 
consequence must be that it will assume a direction perfectly 
horizontal. To the south of the magnetic equator, the south 
poles of the earth will act more powerfully upon the needle than 
the north poles: hence the south pole of the needle will begin 
to dip, and this dip will increase as we advance southwards. 

As the magnetic poles do not coincide with the terrestrial 
poles, it is obvious that the magnetic equator cannot coincide 
with the terrestrial equator. It was long believed, that the 
magnetic equator was a great circle, the plane of which was 
inclined to that o£phe terrestrial equator at an angle of about 
12° j that it cut the equator in two points or nodes, one of 
which was situated in about west longitude, 115° 24' 44", 
considerably to the west of the Galipagos islands, situated 
Hear Columbia in South America, and the opposite node in 
west longitude 295° 24' 44", situated in the Indian Ocean; but 
the numerous magnetic observations made by Captain Cook 
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in his various voyages enabled Biot to show that this opinion cm. xvh. 
was ill founded.* It corresponded indeed with the magnetic 
observations made, in the Atlantic and Indian oceans, and in 
Europe and the coasts of Africa and America; but was quite 
irreconcileable with those 'in the Pacific Ocean between west 
longitude 115° and 270°, which comprehends littleless than a 
hemisphere. He showed that Cook and Bayley crossed the 
magnetic meridian in west longitude 158° 41' 53", and in 3° 

13' 40" south latitude. Biot concluded from this, that there 
were three or probably four nodes or crossings of the terrestrial 
equator by the magnetic equator. 

M. Morlet, by apeculiar method of interpolation, determined 
the position of these nodes, and likewise the true form of the 
magnetic equator. M. Hansteen also determined the position 
of the magnetic equator, founding his calculations, as M. 

Morlet had done, upon observations made in 1780. M. 
Duperrey afterwards fixed the position of the magnetic equator, 
from the numerous observations made by him in his voyages 
of discovery in the years 1822, 1823, 1824, and 1825.f 

Though the data employed by Morlet and Hansteen were 
the same, some slight differences appear in their determina¬ 
tions. The magnetic equator is placed by both wholly to the 
south of the equinoctial line, in the Atlantic Ocean, between 
Africa and America. In west longitude 24° 52', it is 13° or 
14° to the south; in the chart of Hansteen, it crosses the equator 
about 22° 8' of east longitude. M. Morlet places the node 
about 4° farther west. 

Setting out from this node and advancing into the Indian 
Ocean, the line of no inclination rises rapidly to the north of 
the equator; it leaves Africa a little to the south of Cape 
Guardafan, and reaches its maximum of northing (about 12<>) 
in 62° 8' of east longitude. Between thisiineridian and 174° 

8' of east longitude, the magnetic equator is always in the 
northern hemisphere. It cuts the peninsula of Hihdostan a 
little to the north of Cape Comorin; traverses the Bay of 
Bengal, inclining slightlytothe equator, from which its average 

* Traite de Physique, iii. 128. t PoggendorfFs Annalen, xxi. J5I. 
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Part ti. distance is about 8° at the entrance of the Gulf of Siam, ad¬ 
vances a very little to the north, and is almost parallel to the 
equator at the northern extremity of Borneo and for a con¬ 
siderable way oast. It passes through the Island of Paraguay, 
through the strait which separates the most southerly of the 
Philippines from the isle of Mindanao, and at the meridian of 
Waigiou is 9° to the north the equator. ‘After passing 
through the Caroline isles, it inclines rapidly to the south, and 
cuts the terrestrial equal .• according to Morlet in 174°, and 
according to Ilansteen in 187° of east longitude. There is 
considerable uncertainty about tbe position of another node 
situated also in the Pacific Ocean. It ought to be not far from 
120° of west longitude. According to Morlet, the magnetic 
equator, after touching the terrestrial equator, inclines again to 
the south; but Ilansteen supposes that it crosses the terrestrial 
equator, and continues in the northern hemisphere during an 
extent of about 15° of longitude, and then cuts tbe equator 
again at about 23° to the west of the continent, of America. 
In Hanstecn’s chart, the magnetic equator in that part of its 
course does not deviate more than 11°, so that it nowljffa d'd' r.s 
more than 2° from the position laid down by Morlet.* 

It is obvious from -'Morlet’s deductions, that the magnetic 
equator lias a movement of translation from east to west. The 
two nodes of Ilansteen and the tangent of Morlet in the Pacific, 
are situated between west longitude 108° and 126° calculated 
for 1780; hut M. Frcycinet found that in 1819, it was in west 
longitude 132°. According to Captain Sabine, tbe pol it of 
intersection of the two equators, which in 1780 was in the in¬ 
terior of Africa, has now advanced from cast to west into the 
Atlantic Occan.f 

Morlet stafed, it is probable that the position of the mag¬ 
netic equator regulates from one pole to the other the direcuuu 
of the annual variations of the magnetic needle. If wc call 
the distance of any point from the magnetic equator its ?"ag- 

* We have inserted here, to mate the position of the magnetic meridian 
intelligible, Ilansteen's chart both of the dip and declination of the needle. 
Z t Morlet’s chhrt will be found in the Memoircs des Savants Etrangers, 
t. iii. p. 182 5 Hanstccn’s and Dupcrrey’s in Poggendorffs Annalcn, t. xxi. 
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netic latitude, measured on the magnetic meridian, considered Ch. xvii. 
as a grand circle, he found that the inclination of the needle 
diminished with the diminution of that latitude, and increased 
with its augmentation. This has been confirmed by subse¬ 
quent observations. 

The dip of the needle, or the inclination, in the same place, 
undergoes a slow change as well as the declination, and doubt¬ 
less depending upon the same cause, the gradual alteration in 
the position of the earth’s magnetic poles. The following 
table exhibits the amount of the dip in London, during an 
interval of 254 years, according to the best observations which 


have been made :— 

Years. 

Dip. 

Observers. 

1576 

71° 30' 

Norman* 

1600 

72 00 

Gilbert 

1676 

73 47‘ 

Bond* 

1720 

75 10 . . 

Whiston* 

1723 

75 00 

Graham* 

1772 

72 1«J 

Nairne,-j- 

1776 

72 30 

Cavendish| 

1805 

70 21 

Gilpin§ 

1821 

70 3 

Sabinejl 

1830 

69 37-5 ' 



From this table it appears, that the dip reached its maximum 
in London, about the year 1720, and that it has been diminish¬ 
ing ever since. But the difficulty of constructing an accurate 
dipping needle is so great, that all the observations hitherto 
made, can be considered only as approximations. 

The following table exhibits the amount of the dip at Paris, 
in N. latitude 48° 50' 14", and East longitude from Green¬ 
wich 9' 21"*6^[ during a series of 147 years:— 

Years. Dip. Observers. 

1071 . . 75* 0' . .. Picard 

1754 . . 72 15 . . La Caillc 

* As given by Cavendish, in his paper oh the Meteorological Instruments 
of the Royal Society. PhiR Trans. 1776, p. 375; Some of Mr Graham’s 
observations only gave a dip of 73° 30'. 
t Phil. Trans. 1772, p. 476. % Ibid. 1776, p: 375. • * 

$ Ibid. 1806. Meteorological Table. |j Ibid. 1822, p. 1. 

1 See Phil. Trans. 1826, p. 77. 
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Part II. 

Years. 

1776 


Dip. 

72° 25' . 

Observers. 

Le Monnier 


1780 

• 

71 48 

Cassini 


1798 

• 

. . 69 51 

Humboldt 


1810 

■ 

68 50 

* 


1818 

• 

68 35 

* 


If we except the observations of Le Monnier, the dip has 
been constantly diminishing at Paris since the year 1671, 
when it probably exceeded the dip in London. 

Morlet has given us the variation of the dip in various 
places. It will be worth while to insert here a few of his 
tables.f 


COFENIIAGEN. 


Years. 

1773 



Dip. 

71° 45' 

Observers. 

I.OUS 

1786 

. 

. 

71 30 

Lowenorn 

1791 

. 

• 

71 20 

Bugge 

1813 

• 

• 

71 26 

Wieugel 

1805 



BERLIN. 

69° 53' 

Humboldt 

1826 



68 40 . 

do. 

1829 

s 

• 

68 30 

do. 

1792 

* 


TENERIFFE. 

62° 25' 

Rosscl 

1799 



62 25 

Humboldt 

1801 



62 26 

Bernier 

1822 



59 50 

Sabine 

1822 



57 6 

Dupcrrey 

1752 



ISLE OF ASCENSION. 

11 ° 10 ' 

La Caille 

1774 

• 

. 

8 57 

Wales 

1822 

• 

• 

5 10 . 

Sabine 

1825 

• 

• 

1 58 

Duperrey 


* These two copied from Oesprets Traite de Physique, p. 446. 
f Mem. des Savants Etrangcrs, de l’lnstitut de France, iii. 176. 
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ST HELENA. 


Years. 

1775 



Dip. 

11° 25' 

. 

. Observers. 

Wales 

1825 

• 

• 

" 15 3 

• 

Duperrey 

1751 



CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 

42° 58' . 

La Caillo 

1774 

. 


45 37 


Bayley; 

1774 

• 


45 19 


Wales 

1776 

• 

• 

46 31 


Baylcy 

1776 

, 

• 

45 6 


Cook 

1780 

■ 

• 

46 45 


Bayley 

1780 

. 


45 27 


King 

1792 

• 


48 30 


Vancouver 

1754 



ISLE OF FRANCE. 

52° 17* 


La Caillo 

] "01 

, 

. 

54 29 

. 

Bernier 

1824 

• 

• 

53 47 

* 

Duperrey 

1773 



OTAHE1TE. 

29° 43 


Bayley 

1774 



29 47 


do. 

1777 



29 47 ■ * 


do. 

1777 



29 12 


Cook 

1823 



29 35 


Duperrey 

1823 



30 31 


do. 

1802 



POUT JACKSON. 

62° 44' . 


Bernier 

1802 



62 52 

. 

Flinders 

1821 

• 

. 

62 36 

. 

Brisbane 

1821 

• 

• 

62 17 

• 

Duperrey 

1792 

• 

• 

AMBOINA. 

20° 37' .. 


Rossel 

1824 

• 

• 

20 32 

. 

Duperrey 


It would, appear from these tables, that the dip is diminish¬ 
ing in the northern hemisphere and augmenting in the south¬ 
ern. This indicates a movement of the magnetic equator from 
south to north. 


m 

Ch. XVII 
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Part II. 5. Lines indicating the declination of the needle in differ¬ 
ent parts of the earth’s surface were first published in 1683 
by Dr Halley, together with tables of the variation of the com¬ 
pass in various places where observations have been mhde.* 
Linn of Other charts exhibiting the lines of equal declination of the 
nation? 60 ' 1 " needle were afterwards given to the public by Yates, Church¬ 
man, and especially by Hansteen in the atlas which accom¬ 
panies his Untersuchungen iiber der Magnetismus der Erde, 
published in 1819. In 1833, a new decimation chart was 
constructed by Mr Barlow.f It would be impossible to ren¬ 
der the position of these lines intelligible without Mr Barlow’s 
chart, to which therefore the reader is referred. On atten¬ 
tively considering these lines of declination on the map it will 
be acknowledged that notwithstanding their extraordinary 
curvatures, they exhibit a character which indicates them be¬ 
ing dependent on some law, however intricate and mysterious. 
If they were greatly influenced by parts immediately in their 
vicinity, we could not find that regularity observable in nearly 
all of them. Throughout the Atlantic for example, there is 
a continuity and softness of curvature, and unity of disposi¬ 
tion inconsistent with such a supposition. 

In the Indian Ocean, we have a most extraordinary inflection 
of tlip curve of no variation, whereby we find in tracing the 
earth’s equator that two-thirds of it, or 240°, have easterly vari¬ 
ations, while only one-tBird, or 120° have westerly variations. 

Another marked peculiarity in this ocean is, that for 40° 
the line of no variation runs nearly parallel to the equator, 
'and then for other 40° down a meridian. It passes ftom 
Vansittard Bay, in tlie'Aorth-west part of New Holland, to 
Sandalwood Island in south latitude 10° and east longitude 
120°, passes nearly parallel to the equator to almost east 
longitude 90°, when it takes a north-west sweep, crosses the 
equator in east longitude 70°, takes a northerly direction and 
enters the peninsula of Hindostan about north latitude 2Q° 
and about east longitude 69°. It makes its appearance again 
in the east coast of China, in north latitude 25° and about 

* Phil. Trans. *iii. 208. + Ibid. 1833, p. 667.": , 
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120° of east longitude. From this point it sweeps rapidly to CfcXVli. 
the north and crosses north latitude 60° at east longitude 
about 38®. ’ 

'rte western line of no variation crosses south latitude 60°, 
at about west longitude 20°, and proceeds northerly to Bahia 
in Brazil, in about 13° of south latitude. From this place, 
it proceeds nearly in a northern direction to Washington, in 
the United States, in west longitude about 76°, and north 
latitude about 38°. It afterwards passes through Hudson’s 
Bay, crossing north latitude 60°, in about west longitude 89°. 

The progressive change in the position of the curves of 
equal variation on the globe, is a most important feature in 
terrestrial magnetism. Mr Barlow informs us, that the vari¬ 
ation itself was first noticed by Petri Peregrini, in 1269, who 
mentions in a letter to a friend, that after several careful ob¬ 
servations, he had found it 5° east in Italy. In 1580, it was 
11°5 east in London; about 1658, it was zero. In 1700, it 
was about 8° west, at which time it was zero on the coast of 
America, in the vicinity of New York, and it has remained 
at the latter place nearly the same ever since. So that about 
the year 1660, the line of no variation must have crossed the 
Atlantic, nearly at right angles to tfte meridian, as iUdoes 
now the Pacific Ocean. 

Very little variation has been observed in Australia during 
the last fifty years: hence it is probably as fixed there as on 
the coast of America. In the West Indies, the Bermudas, and 
a few other places where the variation is small, the change has 
been inconsiderable. But we know; of no place where the 
variation is large and stationary. 

In all places in which sufficient registers of variation have 
been made, and where the motion or change* has been consi¬ 
derable, we may always reduce that motion to a circular rota¬ 
tion of a certain assumed magnetic pole, about the pole of 
the earth. But if such moveable poles exist, (and the coinci¬ 
dence of calculation and observation leaves little doubt on the 
subject,) how can we account for those stationary, or nearly 
stationary points of no variation in different parts of the 
globe? 



5q4 


Magnetic 

inteniltles. 


How mea- 
■tired. 


» BLECTftICITY, 

Probably Mr Barlow's answer to this question is as accurate 
as any that can be given in the present state of our knowledge. 
He Conceives that there is no determinate pole to which all 
needles point, but “that every place has its own peculia*pole 
and polar revolution, governed probably by some one general, 
but at present, unknown cause. Should the magnetic pole of 
any place he nearly coincident with the terrestrial pole, the 
line of variation, notwithstanding the rotation, must remain 
nearly stationary. But such stationary position is impossible, 
where the variation is considerable, though the change ought 
to be very slow while it is passing through the maximum. 

6. It has been long known that the intensity of the mag¬ 
netic energy of the earth upon the magnetic needle varies in 
different parts of the earth. It was first discovered by Hum¬ 
boldt that this intensity is a minimum at the magnetic equa¬ 
tor, and that it increases as we advance towards the poles. 
The lines passing through places of equal intensity on the 
earth’s surface, are called isodynamic lines. Humboldt also 
first showed that these lines are neither parallel to each other, 
nor to the terrestrial or magnetic equator. 

The magnetic intensity is measured by causing a needle, 
nicely poised, to vibrate on its point of suspension, apd count¬ 
ing the number of vibrations in a given time. The&aagnetic 
intensity is directly proportional to the square of theife vibra¬ 
tions, just as the gravitation of the earth is measured by the 
square of the number of vibrations of a pendulum of a given 
length, in a given time. The first experiments on the subject, 
were made by Humboldt during his travels in America, about 
the beginning of the present century. Many observations on 
the magnetic intensity were made by M. Rossel, who accom¬ 
panied D’Entreajfeteaux in bis voyage round the world. A 
still greater number of observations were made by Captain 
Sabine, who accompanied Sir John Ross in his voyage to the 
Arctic regions, in 1818; and captain Parry in his subsequent 
expedition to the same regions, in 1819 and 1820* In 1822 
and 1823, be went in an expedition to determine tbe figure of 
the earth by qtedns of'the vibrations of tbe pendulum, and 
made numerous observations on the magnetic intensity on the 
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west coast of Africa, Brazil, West Indies, North America, Ch.xvn. 
Greenland, Spitzbcrgen, and Norway. Many other similar 
observations have since been made in various regions of the 
earth; many of which have been consigned to the public in 
the different volumes of the Philosophical Transactions.* 

In making these experiments, it is necessary that the needles 
employed should be magnetized to saturation, and the experi¬ 
menter should make himself sure that none of the intensity 
has been lost, by repeating the vibrations in the place where 
he first began his experiments. If the needle made the same 
number of vibrations in a given time as it did at first, he may 
be sure that no magnetism has been lost during the course 
of the experiments, however long they may have been con¬ 
tinued. 

Instead of attempting an enumeration of all these numerous 
experiments, which would occupy too much room, it will be 
sufficient to give a table of the intensity in different places, as 
deduced from these observations by Hansteen, to whom this 
branch of science lies under so many obligations.! 

Places. 

BE ROSSEE OBSERVER. 

Port du Nord, 1 -.r , T 1 

Port du Sud, } Van Diemen s Land, 

Surrobaya, in Java, 

Amboina, ..... 

IIUMBOLDT OBSEKVEtt. 

Lima, ...... 

Magnetic equator in Peru, 

Tompenda, . . . . ' . 

. Loxa, . • • . • • 

* A very reduced copy of Sabine's plate of the lines of equal intensity, 
is here inserted. 

f His first table may be seen in Poggendorff's Annalen, iii. 422. He 
inserted a corrected table in the same book, tom. vi. p. 321 j and a table 
still further corrected, in tom. ix. p. 236. His chart of isodynamic lines 
will be found in Poggendorff's Annalen, xxviii. 473. 
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Fart II. 


Places. 


Cuenca, . 

Quito, 

St Antonio, 

St Carlos, 

Popayan, 

Santa Fe de Bogota, 
Javita, 

Esmeralda, 

Coricliana, 

St Thomas, 
Corthagena, 
Cumana, 


Mexico, 


/ N. lat. 
1 

20° 

46', 

W. long. 41° 

26'*. 

11 

0, 

44 

32, 

‘rN.iftt. 

12° 

34', 

W. long. 33° 

14V 


14 

20, 

28 

3, 

< 

20 

8, 

• 8 

34, 


21 

36, 

5 

39, 


25 

15, 

0 

36, 


long 


2° 52',* 


Atlantic, 


Portici, • 

Naples, . 

Home, 

Crater of Vesuvius, 

St Cruz, Tencriffe, 

Valencia, 

Florence, 

Atlantic, lat. 32° 16', 

Barcelona, 

Marseilles, 

Nimes, 

Mail and, . 

Montpellier, 

Airolo, St Gothard, 

Turin, .. 

Medina del Campo, 

Lans lc bourg, on Mount Ceuis, 

Como, 

St Michael, 

Lyons, 

Hospital of St Gothard, 

Hospital of Mount Cenis, 

Ursern, . 

Altorf, 

f lat. 37° 14', long. 3° 30' E* 


Atlantic. 




38 52, 


3 40, 


Dip. 

North. 

8° 43' 

13 22 

14 25 
20 47 
20 53 
24 16 

24 19 

25 58 

30 24 
35 6 

35 15 
39 47 
41 46 

41 57 

42 10 
45- 8 
52 55 
56 42 


Intensity. 

1-0286 

1-0675 

1-0871 

1-0480 

1-1170 

1-1473 

1-0675 

1-0577 

1-1575 

1-1070 

1-2938 

1-1779 

1-1779 

1-1617 

1-3155 

1-2300 

1-2830 

1-2510 


47 49 
60 18 

60 5 

61 35 

61 57 

62 0 

62 25 

63 38 

63 51 

64 21 

64 37 

65 10 


1-2617 

1-2830 

1-2883 

1-2745 

1-2642 

1-1933 

1-2723 

1-2405 

1-2782 

1-2938 

1-3482 

1-2938 


65 23 
65 40 
65 53 

65 55 

66 3 
66 9 
66 9 
66 12 
66 12 
66 14 
66 22 
66 42 

66 53 

67 30 
67 30 
67 40 


1-2938 

1-3121 

1-3482 

1-3090 

1-3364 

1-2938 

1-3227 

1-3104 

1-3488 

1-3334 

1-3138 

1-3441 

1-3069 

1-3228 

1-3155 

1-3155 


* From Ferro, 
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Places. 




| 

North. 

Intensity. Ch. XVII. 

Madrid, . 

# 

, , 

. 



(57° 

41' 

1-2938- 

Tubingen, 

• 

. . 

. 



68 

4 

1-3569 

Atlantic, N. lat. 38° 

52' 

E. long. 3 

© 



68 

11 

1-3155 

Ferrol, 

, 

. o 

. 



68 

32 

1-2617 

Paris, 

. 

. • 

• 



(ill 

12 

1-3482 

Gottingen, 

. 

. 

. 



69 

29 

1-3485 

Berlin, 

• 

* 

• 



69 

53 

1-3703 

(ERSTED, ERICnSEN, 

HANSTEEN, 

OBSERVERS. 





Carolatli, 






68 

21 

1-3509 

Berlin, 






68 

50 

1-3533 

Duntzick, 






69 

44 

1-3737 

Altona, 






69 

46 

1-3594 

London, . 






69 

57 

1-3607 

Ploen, 






70 

2 

1-3575 

Ystad, 






70 

13 

1-3747 

Oxford, . 


• 


• 


70 

12 

1-3706 

Schleswig. 




• 


70 

19 

1-3628 • 

Copenhagen, 






70 

36 

1-3672 

Odense, . 






70 

50 

1-3782 

Helsenburg, 






70 

52 

1-3782 

Kolding, 




• 


70 

53 

1-3846 

Soroe, 






70 

57 

1-3842 

Fredericksburg, 






70 

59 

1-4028 

Aarthuus, 






71 

13 

1-3838 

Liverpool, 






71 

14 

1-3657 

Aalborg, 






71 

37 

1-3780 

Odensala, 






71 

39 

1-3666 

Fredericksbaven, 






71 

48 

1-3842 

Gothenburg, 






71 

58 

1-3826 

Altorp, 






72 

14 

1-3891 

Korset, . 






72 

24 

1-3735 

Quistrum, 






72 

27 

1-4047 

Skieberg, 






72 

29 

1-3725 

Edinburgh, 






72 

34 

1-4005 

Elloeu, 






72 

38 

1-3840 

Helgeroa, 






72 

39 

1-3980 

Soncr, 






72 

41 

1-3835 

Christiania, 


• . 




72 

36 

1-4195 

Rycnberg, . . 






72 

45 

1-4208 

Bogstad, 


• • 




72 

34 

1-4378 

Bogstadberg, . 






73 

13 

1-4195 

Nasodden, 






73 

2 

1-4517 

Barum, 






72 

44 

1-3902 

Bolkesjoe, 






73 

15 

1-4058 


From Ferro. 
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Places. 

Ingolfs] and, • 

Norsteboe, . . . 

Drammen, . . ■ . 

Maursater, 

Ullensvang, . 

Gran, . . 

Kongsberg, . 

Tomlevold, 

Bekkervig, 

Vang, .... 
Bergen, 

Moe, .... 
Moristucn, 

Leiersdal, 

SI id re, .... 
Pindaas, 


Dip. 

North.' 

73° 

19' 

73 

33 

73 

37 

73 

44 

73 

44 

73 

45 

73 

47 

73 

50 

73 

58 

73 

59 

74 

3 

74 

3 

74 

4 

74 

6 

74 

34 

74 

48 


Intensity. 

1-4159 

1-4136 

1-3771 

1-4656 

1-4260 

1-4221 

1-4144 

1-4246 

1-4114 

1-4308 

1-4220 

1-4234 

1-4058 

1-4190 

1-4543 

1-4503 


CAPTAIN SABINE OBSERVER. 


Brassa, Shetland,., 

Davis’ Straits, N. lat. 68° 22', W. long. 36° 10, 
Hoscn Island, lat. 70° 26', W. long. 37° 12', . 

r lat. 75° 5', W. long. 42? 43', .. 

75 51, 45 26, . 

Baffin’s Bay, <! 76 45, 58 20, . 

! 76 8, 60 41, . 

70 35, 49 15, . 


74 21 

83 Si- 
82 49“ 

84 25 
84 44i 
86 9 
86 0 
84 39 


1-4471 
1 -6365 
1-6496 
1-6169 
1-6410 
1-7052 
1-6885 
1-6837 


The following table of magnetic intensity in different places 
has been calculated by Hansteen, from Captain Sabine’s ob¬ 
servations :— 


Places. 

St Thomas, . 
Bahia, 

Ascension, . 
Maranham, . 
Sierra Leona, 
Trinidad, 

St Marys, . 
PortPraya, . 
Jamaica, 
Cayman, 
Havannah, . 
Tencriffe, 
Madeira, . 
New York, . 




Latitude 

Longitude 
from Ferro. 

Dip. 



0° 25' N. 

24° 25' E. 

0° 

6’-l 



12 

59 S. 

20 

53 W. 

4 

12 



7 

56 S. 

3 

16 E. 

5 

10 



2 

32 S. 

26 

41 W. 

23 

6-2 



8 

29 N. 

4 

25 E. 

31 

2-5 



10 

39 N. 

43 

55 W. 

39 

2-5 



13 

8 N. 

1 

7 E. 

40 

23-1 



14 

54 

7 

50 W. 

45 

26-3 



17 

56 

59 

14 

46 

55-3 



19 

14 

63 

25 

48 

48-3 



23 

9 

64 

43 

51 

55-2 



28 

27 

1 

25 E. 

59 

46-8 


• 

32 

38 

0 

44 

62 

12-3 


• 

40 

43 

56 

23 W. 

73 

70-0 


Intensity. 

0-9137 

0-8831 

0-8922 

0-9980 

1-0360 

1-1730 

1-1199 

1-1740 

1-4027 

1-4178 

1-4756 

1-2888 

1-3665 

1-7862 
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Places. 

Hammerfest, 
Greenland, . 
Spitzbergen, 

Davis’ Straits, 
Possession Bay, . 
B. Martin’s Island, 
Itegent’s Island, . 
Melville Island, 
Winter Harbour, 


Latitude. 

Longitude 
from Ferro. 

. Dip. 

70° 

40'N. 

41° 

26“ E. 

77 ° 

15'*9 

74 

32 

36 

30 

80 

9 

79 

50 

29 

20 

81 

10*5 

64 

0 

44 

10 W. 

83 

4 

73 

31 

59 

42 

86 

4 

75 

10 

86 

4 

88 

26 

72 

45 

72 

1 

88 

27 

74 

27 

94 

2 

88 

37 

74 

47 

93 

8 

88 

43 


Intensify. 

1*4802 
1*4990 
1*5373 
1*6633 
1*6474 
1*6251 
1 *(! 512 
1*6120 
1*5979 


This table shows very clearly the want of parallelism in the 
isodynamic lines. 

The following table of intensities has been calculated by 
Hansteen from his own observations:— 


Places. 

Grundsiit, 

Bjomestad, . 

Nebye, 

llonaas, 

Ydsiit, 

Stdrens Pfarrhof, 
Drontheim, . 

Garneset, 

Snul, .... 
Oest.ersand, 

Grimniis, 

Olpta, . 

Bunds wall, . 

Hemiisand, . 

Docksta, 

Umco, 

Potei, 

Grotnas, 

Haparandu, near Tomeo, 
Alkula, above Tomeo, . 
Ulcaborg, 

Brahcstad, . 

Ny Carleby, 

Wasa, 

Tjock, 

Bjomeborg, 

Obo, .... 
Stockholm, . 

Carlstad, 

Kongsvinger, . . 


Latitude. 

Longitude. 

iv_ 

North. 

East. 

lilp. 

60 ° 

56' 

29° 

15' 

73° 

59'*8 

61 

3 

29 

8 

73 

50*1 

62 

18 

28 

38 

74 

33*7 

62 

34 

29 

15 

74 

41 

62 

57 

28 

58 

74 

49*1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

74 

27*6 

63 

26 

28 

5 

74 

40*7 

— 

— 

— 

— 

74 

40*4 

63 

42 

29 

<62 

74 

38*9 

63 

10 

32 

12 

73 

55*9 

62 

50 

32 

50 

74 

6*8 

62 

29 

33 

40 

73 

42*6 

62 

22 

34 

56 

73 

37*9 

62 

38 

35 

33 

73 

55*7 

— 

— 

_ 

— 

74 

4*2 

6.3 

49 

37 

52 

74 

4*2 

65 

19 

39 

9 

74 

9 

_ 

— 

— 

_ 

74 

■58*3 

65 

50 

41 

55 

75 

12*7 

66 

16 

41 

27 

75 

4*5 

65 

0 

_ 

_ 

74 

44*1 

64 

41 

42' 

20 

74 

10*4 

63 

38 

40 

31 

73 

48*2 

63 

4 

39 

22 

73 

49*1 

62 

17 

39 

2 

73 

20*9 

61 

29 

39 

26 

72 

55*4 

60 

27 

39 

58 

72 

9*9 

59 

20 

35 

44 

72 

8*3 

59 

23 

31 

16 

72 

33*4 

60 

12 

29 

38 

73 

68*1 


Intensity. 

1*4336 

1*4159 

1*4172 

1*4339 

1*4457 

1*4142 

1*4239 

1*4270 

1*4168 

1*4275 

1*4207 

1*4156 

1*4091 

1*4146 

1*4054 

1*4075 

1*4417 

1*4404 

1*4384 

1*4580 

1*4333 

1*4486 

1*4081 

1*4100 

1*4000 

1*3935 

1*3826 

1*3861 

1*3717 

1*4136 
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Part 11. ’ From Hansteen’s chart of isodynamic lines it appears, that 
the line indicating a magnetic intensity of 0'9 is very irre¬ 
gular, but returns upon itself, and encloses a space at about 
50° east longitude from Ferro. It is about 2° north of the 
equator, in the interior of Africa; and its point of greatest 
southing, is about 48° south latitude, and 35° east longitude 
from Ferro. It passes as far west as west longitude 39°, in 
north latitude 10° in Brazil, and goes as far cast as the 
island of Amboyna, in east longitude 142°, and north latitude 
about 2°. The line marking an intensity of 1-5, goes as far 
north as latitude 72° beyond the North Cape, but nearly in 
the same meridian; and it goes as far south as the island of 
Cuba, passing through the Havannah, in north latitude 23° 
9’. The line of intensity T8 passes through New York, and 
has been traced as far north as the bottom of Hudson’s Bay, 
about west longitude 55° from Ferro. But to form a right 
idea of the position of these isodynamic lines, it' would be 
necessary to inspect the chart of Ilansteen, or that of Sabine, 
given at page 503. 

7. Mr Barlow of Woolwich, in his experimental investiga¬ 
tions, in order to discover a method of correcting the devia¬ 
tion of the needle on shipboard occasioned by the iron on board 
Equator of the vessel, discovered that there is a plane passing through 
a sphere. evcr y j ron sphere, in which, if the centre of a needle.be situat¬ 
ed, the iron sphere has no effect in altering the declination of 
the needle. This plane at Woolwich was inclined about 20° 
to the horizon; it was therefore perpendicular to the dip of 
the needle.* The reason of the non effect of iron upon a 
needle whose centre is in this plane is sufficiently obvious. 
The iron must act equally upon both poles of the needle; it 
cannot therefore have any tendency to alter its declination. 
When the needle is any where out of that plane, one of its 
poles being more attracted than the other, it deviates from its 
true position, and Mr Barlow succeeded in determining the 
law of this deviation.! 

Magnetism 8. Another very important general fact, for which we are 

propor- 

tional to the * Essay on Magnetic Attractions, p. 6. 

1 f See his Essay on Magnetic Attractions. 
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inflected to Mr Barlow, is, that the intensity of the action of Ch. xvii. 
iron on a magnetic needle, is proportional to its surface, not 
to its solid contents; so that a hollow sphere of iron, how¬ 
ever thin, has as great an effect upon a needle, as a solid iron 
sphere of the same size. 

9. It was supposed at first that iron, or substances contain- Other 
ing iron, were alone susceptible of the magnetic influence; todies. 1 ' 0 
but it was afterwards observed, that cobalt and nickel are also 
magnetic metals, and that, like steel, they may bo converted 

into permanent magnets. Coulomb showed, that all bodies 
were to a certain extent susceptible of magnetic influence. 

10. White hot iron has no effect upon the magnetic needle; white hot 
but as the iron cools it. begins to act, and it acts most power- magnetic, 
fully at what is called a blood red heat. Mr Barlow and Mr 
Charles Bonnycastlc observed, that between a bright red and 

a blood red heat, it acts in the opposite way from what it does 
when cold : that is to say, if it attracts the north pole of the 
needle when cold, it will attract the south pole at the tempera¬ 
ture above specified.* 

1 i. Mr Barlow ascertained, that when a magnetic needle Needle de- 
is placed at a certain distance from a mass of iron, the needle Motion^ 
is deflected when the iron is put into nip id motion. To ob¬ 
serve the effects properly, the needle should be neutralized 
from the action of terrestrial magnetism, by magnets properly 
placed. When this is attended to, and the iron put in motion, 
if the direction of the motion be towards the needle, the north 
pole is deflected about 30° towards the iron ; when the motion 
is from the needle, the north pole is deflected about. 30° from 
the mass of iron. When the needle is in the line of the axis 
of motion, it suffers no deflection whatever.f 

SECTION II.-OF THE ELECTRIC PROPERTIES OF MAGNETS. 

It lias been already stated that the only metals capable of 
being converted into permanent magnets, are iron, nickel, and 
cobalt; but that (Ersted discovered, in the year 1819, that 
every metal became a magnet during the time that an electric 
current was passing through it. 

* Phil. Trans. 1822, p. 1 IT. 


f Ibid. 1825, p. 117. 
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■Part H. He ascertained that if a magnetic needle be presented 
Action of to the wire which unites the two poles of a galvanic pile in full 
agaivimio f act ‘ on > it is attracted by it, and the needle has a tendency to 
Q 18 arrange itself at right angles to the conducting wire. If the 
• needle be above the conducting wire, (suppose in the magnetic 
meridian,) the north pole turns to the left of the current of posi¬ 
tive electricity; if it be below the conducting wire, the same 
pole turns to the right. When the needle is placed on the 
west side of the conducting wire, (supposed to be nearly in the 
magnetic meridian,) and parallel to it, the north pole will be 
elevated; but when placed on the east side of the conducting 
wire, the north pole is depressed. 

1. The phenomena of electro-magnetism are best observed 
when only a single pair of plates is used, and the larger the 
size of the plates, the better qan the phenomena be observed. 
A good apparatus for the purpose, consists of a box of copper, 
composed of two copper plates, each about a foot square, and 
about fths of an inch distant. A bottom and ends of copper 
are soldered to their sides, so as to complete the box. In the 
centre, between the two sides, and not touching the copper 
anywhere, a zinc plate of nearly the same' size- as the copper, 
is fixed either by baked wood or sealing-wax. When this 
vessel is filled with dilute nitric acid, and the copper and zinc 
plates arc connected by a wire, most of the phenomena of 
electro-magnetism may be exhibited by means of this wire. 
Action on 2. To form a‘conception of the cause of this difference in 
explained! the declination and inclination of the needle according to its 
position, we may suppose that the current of electricity moves 
in a spiral direction round the conducting wire, moving from 
left to right. This will be understood by inspecting the figure 
in the margin, in which A represents ^ 

a section of the conducting wire, and 
the arrows B, B, B, B represent the 
direction in which the current of elec¬ 
tricity moves round A. It is obvious 
from the position of these arrows, that 
the action on the magnetic needle 
ought to be opposite above and below, 7^ 1 

and likewise upon the left and right of the conducting wire. 
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3< M. Ampere, to whom we are indebted for an investiga- Ch. xvn. 
tion of the phenomena of electro-magnetism conducted with 
much sagacity, discovered that when two electric currents are Electric 
moving in the same direction in conducting wires parallel to moving the 
each other they attract, but when moving in opposite directions 
they repel. He contrived to place, parallel to each other, two 
conducting wires, uniting the negative and positive poles of a 
galvanic battery. One of these conducting wires was move- 
able, and the consequence was, that it was attracted by, and 
made to approach th’e immovable conducting wire. When 
the currents of electricity were moving contrary ways, the 
moveable conducting wire was repelled, and receded from the 
immovable. As similar electricities repel and dissimilar 
attract, this phenomenon may appear, at first sight, inconsis¬ 
tent with the laws of electricity. 

But the simple inspection of the 
figure in the margin will serve 
to render it intelligible. A and ’ 

B are sections of tho two con¬ 
ducting wires; and the arrows indicate the way in which the 
electric currents move along them in a spiral direction. It is 
obvious from the directions of the arrows c and d, that nega¬ 
tive and positive electricity are directly opposite to each other, 
and that, of course, the wires ought to attract each other as 
they are found to do. This way of accounting for the pheno¬ 
mena of electro-magnetism was first employed by (Ersted. It 
was afterwards used by others; particularly by Dr Wollaston 
and M. Ampere, with much felicity. 

M. Arago and Sir Humphrey Davy observed about the same 
time that the conducting wire, while the pile is in activity, 
attraots iron filings; but the moment the contact is interrupted, 
the filings drop off. But bodies not magnetic are not attracted 
by it; showing that the phenomenon cannot be explained upon 
the common principles of electrical attraction. 

4. Since iron, nickel, and cobalt, alone are capable of con- Electricity 
stituting permanent magnets, though every other metal is a metals 
magnet as long as a current of electricity is passing through it, “ a s net,c - 
we cannot doubt, that in every permanent magnet, a current 
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fwtll. of electricity is passing, as long as it retains its magaetic 
virtue. There must be something, therefore, in the constitu¬ 
tion of iron, nickel, and cobalt, different from that of other 
metals. Their elements must be capable of such an arrange¬ 
ment, as to resemble that of a Voltaic pile. It is well known 
that soft iron cannot be converted into a permanent magnet; 
it must be combined with a certain quantity.of carbon, sulphur, 
or phosphorus. Is it not probable that the iron and carbon, 
sulphur, or phosphorus correspond with the copper and zinc 
plates in the Voltaic battery ? As no chemical decomposition 
takes places, we cannot explain how the electricity is evolved; 
but that it is evolved, and that a constant current of electricity 
is passing through every permanent magnet, has been demon¬ 
strated by satisfactory experiments. A good many years ago 
sparks were obtained from the magnet, I believe first by Mr 
Faraday, in the year 1831. They were afterwards obtained 
by Messrs. Nobili and Antinori,* who were induced to experi¬ 
ment on the subject, from hearing of the success of Faraday. 
They contrived an apparatus, by means of which sparks might 
be obtained from the magnet at pleasure. In the year 1832, 
sparks were obtained by Professor Forbes of Edinburgh, before 
he was aware of the method practised by Nobili and Antinori.f 
In 1832, the apparatus was still farther improved by the sons 
of M. Pixii, philosophical instrument-maker, in Paris.J 
It consists of a large horse-shoe magnet. At the extremity 
of each pole, not absolutely in contact but as near as possi¬ 
ble, is placed a piece of soft iron, nearly of the size of the pole 
of the magnet, but its section is circular, instead of being a 
rehtangle, like the extremities of the magnet. A copper wire, 
covered with silk thread, is wrapt, in the form of a helix, 
round each piece of soft iron, so as to make a great many re¬ 
volutions round each. The extremities of these wires dip into 
a little cavity placed before the apparatus, and attached to it, 
containing mercury; or rather one dips into the mercury, 
while the other |s attached to a small wheel, composed of two 

* Ann. de Chim. et de Phys. xlviii. 417. 
f Phil. Mag. (third series,) i. 49. 

J Ann. de Chim. et de Phys. 1. '322. . 
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pieces of iron wire crossing at right angles, and attached to Ch . xvti . 
the axis of the horse-shoe magnet, and moving round when 
that axis is set in motion. At every revolution of the axis, 
the extremities of the iron wires dip four times into the mercury, 
so that the contact is renewed and broken four times succes¬ 
sively at each revolution. The axis of the horse-shoe magnet 
is fixed horizontally, and connected by'a strap to a wheel 
which can be turned rapidly by a handle, causing the horse¬ 
shoe magnet to revolve rapidly about its axis. 

The pieces of soft iron surrounded by the helices of copper 
wire being fixed, when the magnet revolves, its two poles come 
alternately in contact with each piece during each revolution. 

It is well known that a piece of soft iron, when in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of a magnetic pole, acquires the same magnetic pro¬ 
perties as that pole. But as sopn as it leaves the proximity 
of that pole it loses its magnetism, and acquires the opposite 
state when it gets into the neighbourhood of the other pole. 

Thus the magnetic state of each piece of soft iron, and conse^ 
quently of the surrounding helices, changes with each revolu¬ 
tion. This causes a perpetual interruption and renovation of 
the circuit: hence the sparks, which appear only when a 
current is interrupted or renewed. 

By this apparatus constant sparks may be obtained, fine 
platinum wire may be ignited, and various chemical pheno¬ 
mena may he produced. 

5. When an electric current passes through a wire covered 
with silk thread, the wire becomes a magnet. If this wire is 
twisted round, in the form of a helix, every revolution consti¬ 
tutes a distinct magnet having two poles. As these poles Are 
always at the same extremities of the portion of the wire, it is 
obvious that the force exerted by this helix must increase in 
proportion to the number of turns which it makes: hence the 
theory of the Galvano-multiplier of Schweigger, with all its 
subsequent improvements. 

6. It has been shown by the experiments of Biot and Savart, 
that when an electric current passes near a magnetic needle, 
the action of the current on the needle is inversely as the dis¬ 
tance. They have shown also, that if the elementary force be 

2 L 
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inversely as the square of the distance, then the action of a 
long wire will be inversely as the distance.* 


OHAPTER XVIII. 

OF DECOMPOSITIONS BY WEAK ELECTRIC CURRENTS. 


It has been long known that certain metals have the property 
of precipitating other metals from their solutions in the metallic 
state. Thus, if a plate of copper be put into a solution of 
nitrate of silver, the copper dissolves while the silver is pre¬ 
cipitated in the metallic state. Mercury equally throws down 
silver from the nitrate. Lead or tin throws down copper; an<ji 
zinc or iron is capable of throwing down lead and tin. Mr 
Sylvester first showed, by some ingenious experiments in 
I806,f that these precipitations were produced by, electric 
currents; that water was decomposed by these currents; and 
that the hydrogen evolved united with the oxygen of the 
metallic oxide, and thus caused the metal to separate in the 
metallic state. 

Ritter had already observed, in 1800, that these electrical 
effects are still more, sensible when the circuit is made by 
means of two liquids and a metal4 In 1807, Bucholz§ made 
some experiments on these feeble circuits, which deserve to 
be noticed. He put into a cylindrical glass vessel, a solution 
of 1 part of green chloride of copper in 4 parts of water; over 
this he poured, cautiously, 6 parts of water, so that the water 
floated on the surface of the chloride. A polished plate of 
copper, half an inch broad and six inches in length, was made 
to pass through the two liquids. In two hours the copper 
plate was covered with a white matter, which was dichloride 
of copper. He repeated his experiments, substituting a cou- 

* Becquerel, ii. 432. ' -■ f Nicholson’s Jour. xiv. 95. 

t Histoire. de Galvanism par Sue ain6, ii. 116. 

§ Gehlen's Journal, (second aeries,) v. 127. 
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centrated solution of nitrate of copper, for the chloride. A c^xvm 
portion of the copper plate at the line of separation of the two 
liquids remained brilliant and untarnished. The portion of 
copper above this line was covered with black oxide; the 
under portion of the plate was covered with small grains of 
metallic copper. The result was the ■same when the water 
was acidulated with nitric acid. 

When nitrate of silver was substituted for nitrate of copper, 
and a plate of silver for that of copper, the result was the same. 

Metallic silver in minute cubes was deposited upon the under 
portion of the silver plate, and oxide of silver upon the upper 
portion. Similar experiments were made with nitrate of lead 
and a plate of lead, chloride of zinc and a plate of zinc, sul¬ 
phate of iron and a plate of iron, with similar results. 

In 1826 the subject was taken up by M. Becqucrel,* to Precipita- 
whom we are indebted for a very complete investigation of this metals on 
interesting subject, and for applying it to explain the numerous pjjjjjjl 10 
changes which are continually occurring in the metallic veins,, 
and even the rocks constituting the surface of the earth. Into 
a glass tube, bent in the form of a U, he poured a solution of 
sulphate or nitrate of copper; a copper wire was plunged into 
each leg of the tube, and these wires were brought into con¬ 
nexion with a small thermo-electric apparatus. The copper 
wire connected with the negative pole became covered with 
metallic copper, while the other extremity was oxydized. 

Solutions of tin, zinc, silver, and lead, with wires of the same 
metals gave similar results. Wires of platinum and gold in 
the same solutions produced no effect; the case was differ¬ 
ent when platinum or gold wire was made to act on nitrate 
of silver. 

From these facts he concluded, that by very feeble electric 
forces, metals easily reducible are precipitated from their solu¬ 
tions, by plates of the same metal as that held in solution. 
Becquerel, in these first experiments, showed .that decomposi¬ 
tions' of metallic solutions are produced most easily by the 
action of metals the sam% with those held in solution. He 

* Ann. de Chim. et de Phys. xxxiv. 152. 
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Formation 
of chlorides 
and iodides. 


Of double 
chlorides. 


gave a description of a small apparatus, capable of continuing 
active for months, by means of which these decompositions 
may be easily induced. 

It consists of two glasses, the one containing nitric acid and 
the other a solution of potash. Into each of them is plunged 
a plate of platinum, to which a wire is united; and the com¬ 
munication between the two liquids is established by means of 
a bent glass tube filled with clay, moistened with an aqueous 
solution of common salt. The reaction of the acid and alkaline 
solutions on that of the common salt, evolves enough of elec, 
tricity to produce decompositions. M. Becquerel, in analys¬ 
ing these phenomena, discovered that oxygen is much more 
easily transferable by electric currents than sulphuric acid. 

M. Becquerel prosecuted these interesting investigations 
with assiduity, and in 1827, hjs experiments on the formation 
of chlorides and iodides by weak electric currents, were read 
to the Academy of Sciences of Paris, and published duriigv 
the same year.* He found that when a neutral salt is sfitt- 
stituted for a metallic salt, these feeble electric currents cannot 
traverse the liquid when we employ wires of gold or platinum; 
to complete the current. With a wire of silver the current is 
very feeble; but with “wires of zinc, lead, iron, and tin, the 
effects are well marked. This difference depends upon the 
easy alteration of the oxidable metals, an alteration which 
facilitates the passage of the electricity of a wire into a solu¬ 
tion. 

. It had been previously ascertained that chlorides have a 
tendency to combine with each other so as to constitute double 
chlorides.! Becquerel attempted to form these double chlo¬ 
rides by means of a weak electrical current. The difficulty 
consists in employing the requisite electrical force. If the 
intensity is too great, we isolate all the elements; if it is too 
feeble we remove only one, two, or three of these elements. 

* Ann. dp Chiimet de Phys. xxxv. 126. 

t Some cnlorides, as has bee^shovrn by, Mr Bonsdorfj hare the charac¬ 
ters of an acid, and others those of a base whence they combine and form 
compounds analogous to-the salts formed by the union of oxygen acids with 
oxygen bases. ■ ■ . . . 
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• " 

He put a plug of.amianthus into the bottom of a glass tube Ch.XVlll 
begt into the shape of a U. Into one of the branches he put a ~~ 
solution of sulphate of copper, and into the other a solution 
of common salt; then the communication between the two 
liquids was completed by a plate of copper. In a short time 
that end of the plate which was plunged into the sulphate of 
copper, became covered with metallic copper; on the other 
extremity of the plate were deposited octahedral crystals of 
the double chloride of sodium and copper, which are decom- - 
posed by the contact of water. Similar double chlorides were 
obtained when solutions of silver and of other metals were 
substituted for the sulphate of copper. When sal ammoniac 
was employed instead of common salt, there were obtained the 
double chlorides of ammonium and silver, ammonium and lead, 

&c. 

The double iodides were formed in the same way. M. DouMe 
Becquerel put into one branch of the tube a solution of sul¬ 
phate of copper, into the other, of hydriodate of potash. 

Copper in the metallic state was precipitated, as before, on 
the end of the lead plate plunged into the copper solution; 
while, upon the other extremity of the lead plate, long silky 
filaments appeared, consisting of the double iodide of potassium 
and lead. * 

He took a tube shut at one of its extremities, put into the 
bottom of it . any oxide—the black oxide of copper, for example 
—then he poured over it a solution of nitrate of copper, and 
plunged into it a plate of copper, descending to the very 
bottom of the tube. In a fortnight there were deposited upon 
the plate of copper, above the oxide, red octahedral crystals 
of suboxide of copper. With the subacetate of lead, a plate 
of lead and litharge, we obtain the protoxide of lead in penta¬ 
gonal dodecahedrons, or in silky filaments. 

In 1829, M. Becquerel prosecuted these experimental in-Suiphureti, 
vestigations, and succeeded in forming sulphurets, iodides, and 
bromides, by similar processes.* He had conceiveiLthe idea, 
that certain compounds had been formed by means of succes- 

* Ann. <le Chim. et dc Phys. xlii. 222. 
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sive decompositions ; and this idea was verified during these 
investigations. To obtain sulphuret of silver, such as it occurs 
in nature, he employed a glass tube, curved in the form of a 
U, having a quantity of moist clay at the cnrvation, in order 
to keep the two liquids employed distinct. Into one of the legs 
of the tube he poured a solution of hyposulphite of potash, and 
into the other a solution of nitrate of silver; and then esta¬ 
blished a communication between the upper portion of the two 
liquids, by means of a silver wire. A very weak electric 
circuit was formed; the extremity Of the silver wire, plunged 
into the nitrate, became the negative pole, and the other ex¬ 
tremity the positive pole. The nitrate of silver was decom¬ 
posed, and the silver was precipitated in the metallic state. 
The oxygen and nitric acid being transferred to the other pole, 
determined the formation of „a double hyposulphite, the first 
by oxydizing the silver, and the second by decomposing the 
hyposulphite; the consequence was the formation of a double 
hyposulphite in fine crystals. The nitric acid still continuing 
to come to that pole, acted upon the double hyposulphite, de¬ 
composed it, and occasioned the formation of very regular 
crystals of sulphuret of silver: hence the crystallization of the 
sulphuret is owing to»the slow decomposition of the double. 
hyposulphite. , 

The energy of this apparatus being very feeble, tjresiiver 
deposited at the negative pole has time to assume a -regular 
crystalline form. By proceeding in the same manner, crystals 
of all the other metals may be obtained. , 

If for silver and its nitrate, we substitute copper and its 
nitrate, we form a double hyposulphite of copper andcpotash, 
which crystallizes in very fine silky needles. By ^ continuing 
the action, this double salt is decomposed, and crystals of sul- 
' phuret of copper with triangular faces are obtained. By a 
similar process the oxysulphuret of antimony may be formed. 
He obtained, likewise, sulphurets of tin, lead, mercury, iron, 
and zinc^| , 

M. Becquerel followed the same* process in order to obtain 
the metallic iodides, the crystals* were very distinct. He sub¬ 
stituted hydriodate of potash or soda for the alkaline hyposul- 
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phite. With lead he obtained first a doable iodide of lead and Ch.xvm 
potassium, which crystallized in very fine white silky needles. 

By little and little that compound was decomposed, beginning 
at the under part contiguous to the clay. A great number of 
octahedral crystals were observed, of a golden yellow colour 
and a brilliant appearance. These crystals constituted iodide 
of lead. Copper subjected to the same treatment gave, at first, 
a double iodide in white needles; this being decomposed in 
its turn, beautiful crystals of iodide of copper were formed. 

M. Becquerel carried these successive decompositions and 
crystallizations much farther, in a paper read to the French 
Academy, in January, 1830.* It had been shown by Davy, 
that when various solutions are mixed together and exposed 
to electric currents, the adds and oxygen pass to the positive 
pole, while the bases and hydrogen make their way to the 
negative pole. The same thing happens when the solutions 
are put into two capsules, communicating with each other by 
moistened amianthus. This always takes place when the 
electrical force is great enough to produce decomposition in 
the solutions; but if it be strong enough to decompose one 
only, then the elements of this one are transported into the 
other capsule, where they generally* produce modifications 
which lead to the formation of new compounds. 

M. Becquerel in this paper examines, in the first place, the Double 
case when the metal found at the positive pole of a solution, 
concurs by the reaction 6f its oxide to the formation of com¬ 
pounds. He took two glass vessels; into the one he poured 
a solution of sulphate of copper, and into the other an alcoholic 
solution of sulpho-carbonate of potash. The communication 
was established between these glasses by means of an inverted 
glass syphon, filled with clay moistened with a solution of 
nitrate of potash, and by means of an arc composed of two 
plates of copper and lead—the copper dipping into the sul¬ 
phate, and the lead into the sulpho-carbonate. An electrical 
current is produced by this arrangement, which |pts in the 
following manner;—Copper is precipitated in the glass con- 


* Ann. de Chint. et de Phys. xliii. 131. 
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Pwt 11 . taining the sulphate. Bicarbonate of potash is deposited in 
crystals on the sides of the vessel containing the sulpho-car- 
bonate. A double sulpho-carbonate of lead and potash is 
deposited in the same vessel, in acicular crystals, together 
with carbonate of lead, and probably sulphate of potash, and 
sulphate of lead. Finally, octahedral crystals of sulphur 
with rhomboidal bases, were also deposited. In this experi¬ 
ment, the property which sulphuric acid possesses of separat¬ 
ing the weaker acids from the bases with which they were 
united, exerts its force only in consequence of the feebleness 
of the electric current. Were its energy greater, all 'he 
acids, without distinction, would be transferred to the positive 
pole. 

M. Becquerel gives a description of an apparatus which 
allows the experimenter to avoid or employ at pleasure the 
reaction of metallic oxides. It may be worth while to give the 
reader an idea of this apparatus:—It consists of three glass 



cylindrical vessels, A A' A'', placed near each other upon the 
same horizontal plane. . The first is filled with a solution of 
sulphate or nitrate of copper 5 the second, with a solution of 
the substappe on the constituents of which we wish to operate; 
and the third, , with water rendered slightly conducting by the 
addition of an acid; or of common, salt. A communicates 
with A' by meaner of a bent tube, a G c, filled with clay mois- 
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tened with a saline solution, the nature of which, depends Ch.xvm 
upon the effect which we wish to produce in A'. A' and 
A» communicate by means of a plate of platinum or gold, 
o' G' d. And finally, A and A" are united by two metals 
composed of two plates, Me and M z, of copper and zinc. 

Finally, a tube of safety, 11, is placed in the glass vessel A', 
to indicate the pressure produced by the evolution of gas. 

From this disposition, the extremity o' of the plate of plati¬ 
num is the positive pole of a small electric pile, the action of 
which is slow, but constant. When the liquid contained in 
A' is a good conductor, the intensity of the current is suffi¬ 
cient to decompose *the sulphate of copper in A. When the 
oxygen passes to o', as well as the sulphuric acid, which in 
passing- into the tube a G c, disengages sometimes the acids 
which have less affinity than it has for the bases with which 
they are combined, all the elements pass into the liquid A', 
where heir slow action on each other occasion different 
charges. 

Sometimes it is necessary to place a fourth glass cylinder 
between A and A'. Into it a sufficient quantity of the saline 
solution to be decomposed by the sulphuric acid is put, so 
that the effects produced in the liquid A' may not be inter¬ 
rupted when all the salt in the moist clay is decomposed. In 
this case, when we wish to transfer an electro-negative gas, 
or a nascent acid, into the liquid in A', it will be sufficient to 
place in the clay a solution, which by it3 reaction on the sul¬ 
phuric acid coming from the decomposition of the sulphate of 
copper, allows that gas, or that acid, to be disengaged. But 
if the object be to transport hydrogen, or an electro-positive 
gas, we must reverse the means of communication, and put 
a G' e in place of the tube a G c. Finally, if we replace the 
platinum plate by a plate of an oxydisable metal, we introduce 
into the solution the reaction of an oxide, which being in a 
nascent state, concurs in the formation of the products. . 

An example or two will serve to render the use of this 
apparatus familiar. Into the glass cylinder A' was put an 
alcoholic solution of sulpho-carbonate of potash, into the glass 
A, a solution of sulphate of copper, and into the clay of the 
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tube a G c, a solution of nitrate of potash. In twenty-four 
hours the reaction of the oxygen, and of the nitric acid, on 
the solution of the sulpho-carbonate of potash was sensible; 
for upon the platinum plate were observed crystals of. sulphur 
and of bicarbonate of potash. ?. •. 

When we substitute for the alcoholic solutio» «f sulphd- 
carbonate of potash, an aqueous solution of sulpho-carbonate 
of barytes, analogous reactions become sensible; sulphur is 
precipitated in small crystals, and sulphate of barytes crystal¬ 
lizes in prismatic needles. 

In 1831, M. Becquerel discovered a method of obtaining 
artificial crystals of carbonate of lime.* Cruikshanks and 
Daniell had observed that when we expose to the air a solu¬ 
tion of sugar and lime, in a large open vessel, the surface 
becomes covered with small crystals, which fall to the bottom 
of the vessel, and are speedily replaced by others. These 
were crystals of carbonate of lime; but the mode of their 
formation was disputed. M. Becquerel took a glass turns 
bent into the form of a U, at the curvature of which a plug 
of cotton was placed to separate the two- liquids, from each 
other. Into the legs of this syphon, he poured? a solution of 
1 part of lime, and 16 parts of sugar, in 100 parts of water. 
Into each leg of the syphon was plunged opiate of platinum, 
communicating with the poles of a Voltaic battery, charged 
with a weak solution of common salt, containing one per cent, 
of sulphuric acid. Finally, all the openings of the tubes were 
carefully shut in order to exblude the common air. The 
reactions were such that carbonate of lime; partly in crystals, 
was precipitated upon the positive plate: hence it is clear, 
that the formation of the carbonate must have been owing to 
the decomposition of the sugar; but the subject was after¬ 
wards examined by M. Pelouze, who showed that the only 
use of the sugar, in the experiments of Cruikshanks and 
Daniell, was to increase the solubility of the lime, and that 
the carbonic acid of-the carbonate came from the atmosphere. 

M. Becquerel was induced by these experiments to investi- 


* Ann. de Chim. et do Phys/xlvii. 5. 
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gate the action of sugar and mucilage on metallic oxides, by ch.xvm 
the intervention of alkalies and earths;* and we may notice Action of 
his results though the subject is not connected with electric 
currents. If we mix oxide of copper, newly precipitated, copper, 
with lime and water, and apply heat, the oxide becomes black, 
being rendered anhydrous. If we add a, little common sugar, 
a portion of the oxide dissolves, and the liquid assumes a blue 
colour, similar to that of a solution of oxide of copper in 
ammonia. Honey and sugar of milk have the same property. 

Potash and soda behave precisely as lime does, excepting 
only that their dissolving power is greater. Barytes and 
strontian possess that property only feebly. Thus, potash, 
soda, and lime,.have the property of dissolving oxide of cop¬ 
per, even without heat, when any sugar exists in the solution; 
a character which may enable us to recognise the presence of 
sugar in solutions of organized substances. Gum possesses 
no sucli property. Gum has the power of precipitating gum 
when added to a solution of gum containing an alkali or an 
earth. 

Experience having proved that the affinity of a body for 
another greatly facilitates electro-chemical decompositions, 
Bccquerel employed this principle te reduce oxide of iron, 
magnesia, zirconia, and glucina.f He conceived from reflect¬ 
ing on the chemical reactions which take place in living 
animals, that vitality developes peculiar electric forces, which, 
though feeble in appearance, produce nevertheless effects 
which can only be obtained by affinities of a certain energy. 

One of the methods of giving probability to this opinion, is to 
prove that we can produce in inorganic compounds, energetic 
chemical effects, with feeble electric forces? 1 He took two 
glass tubes, containing each in its bottom a quantity of pure 
clay, and plunged half way into a vessel filled with water. 

Into the first he poured a solution of nitrate of copper, and by 
a plate of platinum connected it with the positive pole of a 
Voltaic trough of thirty pairs. Into the second tube, con¬ 
nected in the same way with the negative pole, was put a 

• Ann. dc Chim. ct de Pbj*. *lvii, |.3. , , . f Ibid, jlpij^33|, f r 
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' solution of common salt. In tills case water alone was decom¬ 

posed, and not nitrate of copper. The reason obviously was 
that the oxide of copper could not be transported through the 
pure watery because it could not fofcm in that liquid a soluble 
compound. If we operate in the inverse manner, that is, if 
we put the nitrate of copper into the negative tube, decom¬ 
position takes place; the copper being deposited upon the 
negative pole, and the acid transported through the liquid to 
the positive pole. ’ 

. If we pour into a negative tube a solution of sulphate of 
copper, and into the positive tube a solution of nitrate of pot¬ 
ash, the nitric acid is disengaged in this'last tube; the potash 
in passing to the negative tube acts on the sulphate of copper, 
separating a portion of the oxide of copper, which is reduced, 
and occasions the double sulphate of copper and potash which 
crystallizes. As long as sulphate of copper remains to be 
decomposed, and as there is a sufficient quantity of nitrate of 
potash in the positive tube, the sulphuric acid is not trans¬ 
ported intp that tube; but as soon as the double sulphate 
begins to be decomposed, its presence there may be rendered 
sensible by nitrate of barytes. We may lay it dotf&as a 
general rule, that when two salts are in solution, the most 
soluble is always decomposed in preference of the other* 

It was supposed at first that pretty strong electric currents 
were necessary to decompose solutions of manganese, zinc, 
iron, tin, and arsenic, and to obtain a certain quantity of the 
reduced metal at the negative pole. The solutions of titan¬ 
ium, nickel, cobalt, uranium, and chromium, offered at first 
no sensible traces* of decomposition; but M. Becquerel soon 
discovered that*the presence of water was an obstacle to the 
decomposition of these salts, especially when the oxygen of 
the water has less affinity for the hydrogen than it has for the 
metal. When this was the case, water alone might be decom¬ 
posed. On this account it was mecessary to employ very 
concentrated solutions, or sometufres the oxides themselves 
slightly moistfetied. 

Even these precautions are not sufficient when we wish to 
reduce refractory oxides.*-' We must then have recourse to 
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another method. When the hydrogen gas arrives at the Ch.xvin 
negative pole, it must exert there a reducing power so much 
the more energetic the longer it remains in the state of 
nascent gas, a state the most favourable possible to chemical 
action. The less rapid the current of gas disengaged is, the 
longer will it remain in the nascent state. But this requires 
a weak electric current: hence a certain degree of electric 
force will be more successful in reducing these refractory 
metals, than a stronger one would be. 

Guided by these theoretical considerations, Becquerel re¬ 
duced from these solutions, and with an exceedingly weak 
force, iron, zirconium, glucinum, and magnesium, in crystals 
or crystalline plates. 

To reduce iron to the metallic state, he employed a battery 
of five or six pairs, feebly charged, or even of a single pair. 

He made use of two tubes arranged as formerly described. 

Into tb" negative tube he poured a solution of the protosul¬ 
phate of iron, and into the other a solution of common salt; 
and the battery was so weakly charged that the evolution of 
gas was scarcely sensible. The soda and hydrogen passed 
into the negative tube. The alkali uniting with the sulphuric 
acid, formed a double sulphate of iron and soda; while the 
hydrogen reacting on the oxide at the instant of its precipita¬ 
tion, occasioned its reduction. The iron is deposited upon the 
negative plate, sometimes in very small crystals, sometimes 
as if it had been in fusion, (especially when the action is very 
slow,) and sometimes in small round tubercles more or less 
crystalline. When the plate is covered with crystals symme¬ 
trically arranged, it possesses magnetic polarity, owing doubt¬ 
less to the want of continuity in the particles of iron; for the 
permanency of the magnetic properties of steel is probably 
owing to the interposition of the particles of carbon, which 
prevents the two kinds of magnetism from combining together 
after having been separated. 

Magnesia is reduced with more difficulty than iron. Bec¬ 
querel' was obliged to employ a battery of thirty pairs of 
plates. He put into the negative tube chloride of magnesium; 
which having been formed in a silver vessel, contained a small 
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igjtft-H. - quantity of that metal, which was favourable to the success of 
the process. There was first formed upon the platinum plate 
a grey deposits, then tubercles of the same colour, and finally, 
octahedral crystals of a silver-white colour, possessing all the 
characters of magnesium. 

M. Becquerel employed • electric currents to explain how 
iron is converted into steel by the process of cementation , and 
how in many rocks the elements are transferred from within 
to without, and replaced by others without any loss of solidity 
being the consequence. Nature must employ forces capable 
of transporting these elements in two different directions, »nd 
to great distances. Now, electric currents supply all the 
forces necessary to produce such effects. 

When iron and charcoal are in contact at the temperature 
of ignition, if we bring both of these bodies in contact with an 
electro-multiplier, we shall find that a strong electric current 
exists, which passes from the iron into the charcoal—the same 
direction as that of the current produced by the combination 
of iron with oxygen, or of a base with an'acid. By means of 
this current, the particles of carbon are transferred, at a red 
heat, into the interior of the iron, and thus the iron hggomeS 
steel. c- ■■Aow/sh. ■ 

In 1832, M. Becquerel showed how, by means of electric 
currents, crystals of metallic oxides might be obtained.? To 
dissolve the oxides he employed peroxide of potassium; "Which, 
in consequence of its high degree of oxidation, cannot be 
capable of forming with these oxides combinations so stable 
as {hose with potash, which is a more energetic base. 

When potash is melted in an open silver crucible, it loses a 
part of its water, and absorbs oxygen from the atmosphere, 
forming peroxide of potash, which is decomposed:% water, 
oxygen gas being disengaged. If we put into a silver crucible 
half a gramme of black oxide of copper, with two or three 
grammes of caustic potash, prepared by means of alcohol, and 
keep its temperature for a few minutes at incipient ignition, 
the oxide of copper will be completely dissolved. When the 
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Solution cools, oxygen gas is disengaged, flocks of black oxide Cb 
of copper are disengaged, and small crystals of anhydrous 
black oxide are formed, some of which have sometimes a 
length of several millimeters. 

When the crucible is kept for some time in a red heat, the 
black o$ide of copper is changed into red oxide, which is 
obtained in small crystals of a brick-red colour. 

When protoxide of lead is substituted for black oxide of 
copper, we obtain that protoxide crystallized in small cubes or 
square plates, provided the crucible be kept only a very short 
time at an incipient red heat. If the red heat be continued 
for some time, the protoxide of lead passes into the peroxide, 
which crystallizes in hexagonal plates of a flea-brown colour. 
Phosphate and sulphate of lead treated in the same way are 
completely decomposed, while crystals of protoxide and per¬ 
oxide of lead are formed. By the same process the oxide of 
cobalt may be obtained in square plates, and the oxide of zinc 
in needles of a dirty yellow colour. 

It has been often remarked, that in chemical operations the 
walls of the vessel have an influence on the reactions. M. 
Becqu^rel attempted to ascertain the nature of this influence.* 
He took a narrow glass tube, open at both extremities, and 
introduced by one end a quantity of calcined oxide of cobalt 
reduced with water into a very fine paste. The aperture 
was then closed, a silver wire introduced into the tube, and 
the upper portion of it filled with a solution of chloride 
of chromium. After a fortnight small dendritical metallic 
crystals began to be perceived on the inferior part, and on 
the surface of the tube. He obtained the same effect without 
employing the silver wire. The oxide of cobalt, which is not 
easily reduced by the action of Voltaic electricity, yields in 
this instance to a current apparently feeble, but which, how¬ 
ever, must possess considerable energy. 

The inner surface of the tube must have exercised a great 
influence, as the reduction took place above. In the slow 
action of the chloride of chromium on the oxide of cobalt, 
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Pwt n. electricity was disengaged. The two fluids must have united 
along the inner surface of the tube, which served to establish 
the poles of the small battery. 

M. Becquerel’s next attempt was to obtain sulphurets by 
other processes.* He experimented chiefly on sulphurets of 
lead and of antimony. Into a tube of glass, shut at one end, 
he put a quantity of sulphuret of mercury; over it was poured 
a solution of chloride of magnesium, and a metallic plate of' 
lead was passed through the solution to the very bottom of 
the tube. The tube was now sealed hermetically, and its 
contents left to the slow action of the electric current induced 
by their mutual action on each other. In about six weeks a 
thin metallic film began to be perceived on the inner surface 
of the tube, just above the sulphuret of mercury. This film 
detached itself, and its inner side was studded with tetra- 
hedral crystals of pure sulphuret of lead. On opening the 
tube, a gas was disengaged, having the odour belonging to 
combinations of sulphur with chlorine and hydrogen. Anti¬ 
mony subjected to a similar treatment, also furnished crystals; 
but their nature was not so accurately determined, though 
probably they were sulphuret of antimony. 

Such are the most important of the experiments made by 
M. Becquerel to form a great number of combinations and 
decompositions by means of weak electric currents. At the 
meeting of the British Association held at Bristol in 1836, 
Andrew Crosse, Esq., read to the chemical section the result 
of a set of similar experiments, on which he had been engaged 
for several years. • Without being an are of what had been 
previously done by M. Becquerel, Mr Crosse had obtained 
many similar results,' and came to similar conclusions. It 
will be sufficient if we state here the general result of Mr 
Crosse’s investigations. 

Experi-^ In the neighbourhood jof Broomfield, in Somersetshire, 

Mr Crone, there is a cavern, the roof of which is partly studded with 
arragonite and calcareous spar in fine crystals. The water 
which flows from that roof contains in the quart about ten 
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grains of carbonate of lime, and a little sulphate of lime in ch.xvm 
solution. Mr Cros&e filled a drinking glass with this water, 
and by means of platinum wires subjected it to the action of 
a Voltaic battery of two hundred pairs of plates, charged with 
common water. In ten days he perceived on the negative 
wire rhomboidal crystals of carbonate of lime, and on the 
positive wire bubbles of gas. Three or four weeks after, the 
negative wire was .completely encrusted with regular and 
irregular crystals of carbonate of lime. 

The experiment was repeated in the dark with a battery 
of twenty-nine pairs of two inch plates, the negative wire 
having been wrapt round a piece of limestone. In six weeks 
tlfe whole negative wire was covered with crystals of calcare¬ 
ous spar. The water exhausted by this process of its car¬ 
bonate of lime, having been removed and replaced by fresh 
water, and this substitution being repeated for eight months, 
the negative wire became covered with a thick crust of lime¬ 
stone, a portion of which was as white as snow, while another 
portion was brown, and extended partly to the limestone 
round which the negative wire had been wrapt. 

Mr* Crosse afterwards operated in another manner. He 
made the water fall drop by drop for several weeks on a piece 
of brick, through which, by means of platinum wires, passed 
the electric current produced by a battery of one hundred 
pairs of 5 inch plates, charged with water. The brick was 
supported on a glass funnel, which conducted the water into 
a bottle placed below. In four or five months the brick was 
partly covered with carbonate of lime more or less crystallized. 

Crystals of arragonitc were deposited on the part of the brick 
nearest the positive pole, while the crystals of calcareous spar 
were confined to the neighbourhood of the negative pole. 

Mr Crosse made other experiments with a battery of eleven 
great cylinders of zinc and copper, each nine inches high and 
four in diameter. He exposed to its action a piece of the 
same brick placed in a glass vessel, partly filled with fiuosilicic 
acid, which covered only a portion of the brick. Small holes 
had been made on the ends of the brick to introduce the 
platinum wires. The lead contained in the glass was gradually 
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P ”t- II. deposited on the negative pole, and in six weeks he perceived, 
crystals of tiilica at the extremity of the lead formations. The 
lead having been removed, the silica was deposited at the 
positive pole instead of the negative. In two or three days 
there was formed at the bottom of the vessel a six-sided 
prism, terminated by a six-sided pyramid, similar in appear¬ 
ance to quartz, but not hard enough to scratch glass. In 
two or three months this crystal had lost its transparency, * 
but still retained its shape. Another crystal obtained in the 
same way, and placed in a dry place, readily scratched glass. 
It had preserved its transparency, and was well crystallized. 

Mr Crosse subjected to the action of a battery of one 
hundred and sixty pairs of plates, each 2 inches square,* a 
solution of silicate of potash, with a portion of the scouring 
brick placed in the middle of the liquid, above which it rose. 
In three weeks the positive wire was encrusted with siliceous 
matter, and a few days after, fifteen or sixteen - hexabedral 
crystals were visible, rising from the line upon the surface of 
the brick between the two wires constituting the poles of the 
battery. 

In another experiment, a piece of clay slate having been 
suspended by the platinum wires in a solution of silicate of 
potash, hexahedral masses of gelatinous silica were deposited 
round the positive pole, which gradually disappeared, and 
gave place t£ a formation of calcedony at the positive extre¬ 
mity of the clay slate. 

Mr Crosse obtained the following substances by means of 
the action of Voltaic electricity:—Calcareous spar, arragonite, 
'quartz, red oxide of copper, arseniate of copper, blue car¬ 
bonate of copper, green carbonate of copper, phosphate of 
copper, sulphuret of copper, carbonate of lead, sulphuret of 
silver, carbonate of zinc, calcedony, oxide of tin, yellow oxide 
of lead, sulphuret of antimony, sulphuret of zinc, protoxide of 
iron, sulphuret of iron, crystals of sulphur. It will be seen 
from the account of the labours of Becquerel in this depart¬ 
ment of electricity, in the preceding part of this chapter, that 
he had anticipated Mr Crosse in almost the whole of these 
discoveries. But Mr Crosse was not aware of this circum- 
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stance; and no blame can be attached to him for the state- Ch.xvni 
ments which he made, without making himself acquainted 
with what Becquerel had done, as be had no intention when 
he came to Bristol to read any paper to any of the sections, 
but was in some measure forced into notice, and obliged to 
make the statements which he did by the eagerness of some 
of the members of the geological section to hear the details. 

And as electricity does not in general enter into the pre¬ 
liminary studies of geologists, it was very likely that the pre¬ 
vious researches of Becquerel, though some of them dated at 
lcait twelve years back, may have been unknown to them. It 
was fortunate, I think, that Mr Crosse’s experiments were 
made known. His modes of operating differed from those 
of Becquerel, and he confirmed in a very simple and satisfac¬ 
tory manner most of the results which Becquerel had previ¬ 
ously obtained. 

Should Mr Crosse have continued his experiments to the 
present time, he would confer a favour on the cultivators of 
electricity if he would give the new results which he may have 
obtained to the public. 

A set of experiments, made by Dr Golding Bird, on the Expert-^ 
effect of very weak electric currents, deserves to be noticed Dr Bird, 
here, on account of the simplicity of his apparatus, and the 
striking results which he obtained.* A glass cylinder inch 
in diameter, and 4 inches in length, was closed at one end by 
means of a plug of plaster of Paris, 0'7 inch in thickness. 

This cylinder was fixed by corks inside a cylindrical glass 
vessel, about 8 ihches deep and 2 inches in diameter. A 
piece of sheet copper, 6 inches long and 3 inches wide (having 
a copper conducting wire soldered to it), was loosely coiled 
up, and placed in the small cylinder with the plaster bottom. 

A piece of sheet zinc of equal size, was also loosely coiled up, 
and placed in the large external cylinder (bein§ furnished like 
the copper plate with a conducting wire). The larger cylin¬ 
drical glass being then nearly filled with weak brine, and the 
smaller with a saturated solution of sulphate of copper, the 
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two fluids being prevented from mixing by the plaster of Paris 
diaphragm, the apparatus of Dr Bird is complete. If care be 
taken that the fluids in the two cylinders are at the same level, 
it will yield a continuous flow of electricity for several weeks. 
But the current is exceedingly feeble. 

After some weeks, chloride of zinc is deposited in the ex¬ 
ternal cylinder, and beautiful crystals of metallic copper, 
frequently mixed with crystals of red oxide of copper (exactly 
resembling ruby copper ore), and large crystals of sulphate of 
soda are found adhering to the copper plate in the smaller 
cylinder, especially on that part where it touches the placer 
diaphragm. 

If the two copper conducting wires of the apparatus be 
plunged in water, acidulated with sulphuric acid, action soon 
commences, bubbles of hydrogen appearing at the wire con¬ 
nected with the zinc plate, while that connected with the cop¬ 
per plate is oxydized, and at last partly dissolved. When 
both wires were of platinum, no evidence of decomposition 
could be obtained. If, instead of acidulated water, the wires 
be immersed into a solution of nitrate or acetate of lead, after 
an interval of about 15 minutes, some delicate and elegant 
feathers of metallic lead, which rapidly increased in size, ap¬ 
peared at the negative wire. This did not happen when both 
wires were of platinum; but it was not prevented, though the 
negative wire consisted of platinum. 

By the addition of Becquerel’s little decomposing appara¬ 
tus, formerly described, Dr Bird found that chlorides or ni¬ 
trates of iron, copper, tin, zinc, bismuth, antimony, lead, and 
silver were decomposed, and the metals reduced. The re¬ 
duced metals generally, though not always, possess a perfect 
metallic lustre, are more or less crystalline and often beauti¬ 
fully so, affording a striking contrast to the irregular, spongy, 
soft masses olftained from the same solutions by means of 
large batteries. 

Some metals, which are deposited from their solutions only 
in the state of oxide, when acted on by currents from large 
batteries, are, by Dr Bird’s small battery, deposited in a bril¬ 
liant metallic form; this is the case with nickel. A solution 
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of chloride or sulphate of nickel, when-placed in the smaller Ch.xvm 
tube of the decomposing apparatus, yields, after some hours, 
a crust of metallic nickel on the negative plate, often of a silvery 
lustre on the surface immediately applied to the platinum. 

With this apparatus, Dr Bird succeeded in decomposing silica. 

He employed for the purpose fluoride of silicon, obtained by 
passing a current of fluosilicic acid gas into alcohol; on filling 
the smaller tube of the decomposing apparatus with this solu¬ 
tion, and making the connexion with the small battery, 
bubbles of hydrogen were copiously evolved at the surface of 
tli<* negative platinum plate, and continued for ten hours. 

Then the platinum began to he tarnished, and in twenty-four 
hours there was a copious deposit of silicon on the platinum 
plate. Around the reduced silicon and suspended iu the fluid, 
was a dense gelatinous cloud of silicic acid. The silicon was 
nearly black and granular under the microscope, exhibiting a 
tendency to a crystalline form. It was deposited on the pla¬ 
tinum in longitudinal stria;, which appeared to follow the 
direction of certain lines of minute eminences on the surface 
of the piece of platinum, produced apparently by scouring it 
with fine sand and a piece of cork, before being used. 

The silicon thus produced becomeS of a snowy whiteness 
when ignited in the flame of a spirit lamp, and falls off in thin 
flakes, being converted into silicic acid. 

Dr Bird observed, that when an aqueous solution of fluo¬ 
silicic acid was submitted to the action of his small battery 
continued for several weeks, a considerable deposition of gela¬ 
tinous silica was formed round the reduced silicon, mixed with 
small crystalline grains. These were hard enough to scratch 
glass, and appeared translucent under the microscope. They 
were minute crystals of silicic acid. 

Dr Bird failed in reducing potash, and forming potassium Potawium 
by this apparatus. But he succeeded in obtaining an amal- ed. 
gam of potassium by employing a modification of his apparatus. 

In place of the smaller tube confining the metallic solution, 
he used a small glass funnel, the beak of which was carefully 
filled up with plaster of Paris. On this plaster floor, he placed 
a piece of glass tdbe closed at one end about half an inch in 
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length, and a fifth of an inch in diameter, and half filled with 
.pure mercury. This tube was inclined so as to form an angle 
of about 49° with the plaster floor of the funnel, which, with 
its contents, was partly immersed in the weak brine contained 
in the large cylinder of the decomposing apparatus; the ex¬ 
ternal cylinder communicated as before with the copper plate 
of the battery, by means of a slip of amalgamated zinc dipping 
into the brine which it contained. The funnel was then 
nearly filled with a solution of chloride of potassium, and a 
piece of platinum wire, connected with the zinc plate of the 
battery being twisted into a flat spiral at one end, so as to 
present a larger surface, was immersed in the mercury contained 
in the little tube submerged in the saline contents of the 
funnel. Bubbles of hydrogen gas were evolved from the sur¬ 
face of the mercury. In abopt ten hours, the mercury had 
swelled up to double its original bulk, owing to the consider¬ 
able quantity of potassium, with which it had been amalgam¬ 
ated. 

Chloride of sodium being substituted for chloride of potas¬ 
sium, an amalgam of sodium was obtained; but a longer time 
was necessary, and the quantity of sodium evolved was smaller. 
When sal ammoniac wasrsubstituted for the preceding chlorides, 
the amalgam of ammonium was obtained with great readiness, 
the mercury swelling to five or six times its original bulk. 
The amalgam was of the consistence of butter; but it is well 
known that it cannot be preserved. In water, it is immediately 
decomposed, giving out hydrogen, and yielding a solution of 
ammonia. But what is curious, it may be kept unaltered 
for weeks, simply by being kept in contact with the nfgative 
pole of the battery. 

The preceding details will give the reader a pretty accurate 
idea of the reductions and decompositions produced by electric 
currents of the very feeblest kind, but continued for a long 
period. Now, as from the nature and arrangement of the 
substances found in metallic*veins, it cannot be doubted that 
such feeble electric currents frequently exist in them, it is 
pretty evident that such currents, continue^ during along series 
of years, may produce very considerable #ianges upon the 
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nature of the substances of which these veins consist. Some Cfr.xviii 
indeed, have gone so far as to ascribe the formation and col¬ 
lections of all the different substances constituting metallifer¬ 
ous veins, to these electric agencies. According to them, the 
particles of metal may have been originally scattered promis¬ 
cuously through the whole of the rocks through which the 
vein passes, and they may have been gradually transferred 
into the vein by a feeble electric current, round the negative 
pole of which these metallic particles may have been deposited. 

In a similar manner, sulphurets, oxides, and even salts, may 
have been deposited; and thus the various substances found 
in veins gradually accumulated. 

But if we attend to the structure of metalliferous veins, we Structure 
can hardly adopt so very sweeping a conclusion. When veins 
consist of various substances, they are commonly disposed in 
layers or strata, more or less parallel to each other and to 
the walls of the vein. In the centre of the vein, we generally 
find a single bed running parallel to the sides of the veins, 
for example, a layer of calcareous spar; on each side of this 
layer is a stratum of some other substance, fluor spar for ex¬ 
ample. On each side, between the fluor spar and the walls of 
the vein, are interposed other strata, .all parallel to the walls 
of the vein and to each other, and repeated on both sides of 
the middle portion, and these different strata may amount to 
sixteen, or even more. Nobody can examine such a structure 
without being satisfied that these veins have been gradually 
filled by the introduction of new matter, either from below, or 
from the surfaces. 

B&that the metalliferous portion of veins may have been Metailifer- 
collected by the slow but constant action of weak electric may have 
currents, or at least a considerable portion of it, is rendered edbVYur- 
not unlikely by several well-known facts. Tent *• 

In the great lead-mine district in the north of England, 
occupying a portion of the counties of Northumberland, Cum¬ 
berland, Westmoreland, Durham, and York, the metalliferous 
veins run from east to west, and pass through beds of sand¬ 
stone, slate clay, and limestone, constituting, in fact, the 
lowest portion $f the great coal formation connected with 
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Newcastle and its neighbourhood; there are seventeen beds 
of limestone, distinguished by names, viz., the great limestone, 
the little limestone, the four-fathom limestone, &c. Now, it is 
almost constantly observed, that during the passage of a vein 
through the limestone, it is much richer in galena, which con¬ 
stitutes the common lead ore of the district; and that during 
its passage through the sandstone beds, it is much poorer. 
But as during the passage of a vein through the limestone, it 
is not merely richer but also wider, we must admit, that the 
supposition that the galena was originally dispersed through 
the limestone, and collected by long-continued electric cur¬ 
rents, will not account for the appearances in a satisfactory 
manner. 

In Cornwall, the lodes or metalliferous veins are observed 
generally to be richer when they pass through the granite, 
than when passing through the killas or clay slate. 

The existence of electric currents in veins, may be made 
visible to the eye when they circulate through conductors, by 
placing a magnetic needle, finely poised, or an electro-multi¬ 
plier, as it is called, within the sphere of their activity. When 
our object is to determine the existence of currents in veins, 
we must place two distinct portions of the Vein in contact with 
the two extremities of the multiplier; nor can we expect 
any effect if these two portions do not consist of conducting 
substances; unless they happen each to be charged with the 
opposite kind of electricity, which would occasion a momen¬ 
tary current. Accordingly, before attempting researches 
on the electric currents in' veins, it is necessary to ascertain 
whether the substances usually found in veins be condHsting 
bodies; and likewise, supposing them conductors, to determine 
the relative goodness of each. 

Mr Fox,* to whom we are indebted for an important set of 
observations on the electric currents in veins, has determined 
the relative conductibility of various mineral substances, when 
plunged into water, or into various acid and alkaline solutions. 
The following table exhibits the result of these experiments, 

*#.l. Trans. 1835, p. 39. 
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in which every substance is negative with respect to the one Ch.xviii 
which immediately follows it:— 

Binoxide of manganese 
Rhodium 
Loadstone 
Platinum 
Arsenical pyrites 
Plumbago 
Iron pyrites 
Arsenical cobalt 
Copper pyrites 
Purple copper 
Galena 
Standard gold 
Cupfer nickel 
Vitreous copper ore 
Silver 
Copper 
Pan brass 
Sheet iron. 

Mr Fox compared the electro-chemical effects of different 
metalliferous couples plunged into different solutions; the re¬ 
sults obtained by using successively sea water and muriatic 
acid, diluted with thirty times its weight of water, are exhibited 
in the following table:— 

Intensity 
of currents. 


Biaoxide$f manganese 
in crystals, . • 

Loadstone, 

Platinum, . . 

Plumbago, . . 

Iron pyrites, . - . 

Copper pyrites, 

Purple copper ore, . 

Galena, ■ . . 

Gold, . . . 

Vitreous copper ore, . 
Silver, . . . 

Sheet copper, . 
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P«rt n. Mr Fox remarks, with respect to the electrical relations 
of different metalliferous minerals in a geological point of 
view, that it is curious to observe how nearly those which are 
usually associated in the same vein agree in this respect, their 
reciprocal Voltaic action being generally very small. Were 
it otherwise, he conceives that the evidences of decomposition 
in situ, would be much more decided and general than they 
are at present. There is, however, a sufficiently strong action 
in some cases to account for the electro-magnetic phenomena 
that have been observed in copper and lead veins. Thus, 
when copper pyrites and vitreous copper form a Voltaic com¬ 
bination in water taken from a mine, or even in spring water, 
they are capable of producing considerable deflections of the 
needle. It is not, therefore, surprising that when two parallel 
veins, or two portions of the same veins separated by imper¬ 
fect conductors, are connected with the galvanometer, the 
action of the needle should be so .very decided. The degree 
of influence on the needle does not seem to depend, in the case 
of metalliferous minerals, upon extensive Voltaic surfaces; 
for only one or two inches of surface may produce nearly the 
maximum effect in deflecting it, if the wires used .in the gal¬ 
vanometer be small: hence the reciprocal action of two masses 
of ore, when connected by wires, may be very great. And it 
appears highly probable that the metalliferous veins, and per¬ 
haps, even the rocks themselves, impregnated as they are 
with different mineral waters, and thereby rendered imperfect 
conductors, if not exciters of electricity, may have an impor¬ 
tant influence in' the economy of nature.* 

Fox’« *p- The apparatus which Mr Fox employed to determine the 
detecting 01 electro-magnetic phenomena of the Cornish veins, consisted 
veins!'** small plates of copper, fixed by means of iron nails to the 
parts of the veins subjected to experiment; or pressed strongly 
against these parts by pieces of wood, and put in communica¬ 
tion with the two extremities of the wires of the multiplier, 
with short wires and a single magnetic needle. Th| facts 
which he observed were the following:— i 

• \ 

* Phil. Trans. 1835, p. 40. 
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The intensity of the current varies with the localities. Ch.xvm 
Sometimes the deviation of the needle is small, and sometimes 
very considerable; in general, it is the greater the more cop¬ 
per exists in the vein. He thinks, also, that it increases with 
the depth of the stations. There is no action, or at least very 
little, when the vein contains little or no metallic substance. 

When there is only a distance of a few yards between the 
copper plates, and when there is placed between them a great 
quantity of copper, not interrupted by non-conducting bodies, 
there is no action; but if quartz or clay happens to be in the 
vein, the action is usually very decided. 

When the two copner plates are placed at different depths Direction 
. , r : .... : . of the car- 

in the same vein, or in different veins, the electric action is in rents, 
general, very marked. The currents move sometimes in one 
direction and sometimes in another. On comparing parallel 
veins, he conceived that the positive electricity has generally 
a direction from north to south, though, in some cases, it 
moves in a contrary direction. In north and south veins, the 
east is generally positive and the west negative. On com¬ 
paring stations at different depths in the same vein, the in¬ 
ferior is negative when compared with those higher up; but 
exceptions to this rule occasionally occurred, particularly 
when a cross course of quartz or clay is interposed. 

Thus, there is nothing very regular in the progressive in¬ 
crease of negative electricity as we descend in the mine. Had 
it been so, it would have borne a relation’to the increase of tempe¬ 
rature which is known to take place in proportion to the depth. 

Mr Fox did not find the electric properties influenced either 
by the miners, the candles, or the explosions of gun-powder. 

All the substances entering into the composition of metal¬ 
liferous veins, are far from possessing the conductibility 
necessary to allow the transmission of the currents from the 
metallic portions. Mr Fox found sulphurets of silver, mer¬ 
cury, antimony, bismuth, arsenic, manganese, and zinc, non¬ 
conductors, and likewise metallic oxides and metallic salts. 

The killas or clay slate, and the beds of clay, are feebly con¬ 
ductors, but only in the direction of their cleavage, and con¬ 
sequently in consequence of the moisture which they contain. 
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Hen wood'* 
experi¬ 
ment*. 


Even the granite of Cornwall became a conductor, when 
steeped in a solution of common salt.* 

Mr Henwood has also made some interesting observations 
on the mineral veins of Cornwall, t His mode of experiment¬ 
ing was similar to that of Mr Fox. The copper plates were 
placed at distances, varying from a few feet to several hun¬ 
dred, sometimes at the same level, at other times at very dif¬ 
ferent levels. The results were the same, whatever was the 
directions of the mineral veins. In those yielding only tin, 
several of which were in contact with copper veins,' no trace 
of a current could be perceived, except in certain cases when 
the intermediate space was filled with rich copper ore. The 
presence of electricity was more decided when the vein con¬ 
tained copper pyrites, grey copper ore, galena, and. blende. 
It was insensible when no,metal was present; but veins 
containing copper pyrites, grey copper ore, and galena, 
others containing carbonate and phosphate of lead, and grey 
copper ore, gave no indication of the existence of electric 
currents. 

Neither Mr Fox nor Mr Henwood found any connexion 
between the directions of the veins, and that of th# electrical 
currents. The following table exhibits the results of a great 
number of experiments:— 


Direction of the rein. 

Inclination. 

i Direction of electric current*, and 
number of obaervationi. 

East and west 

North 

East to west, . 

18 

Ditto 

Ditto 

West to east, . 

6 

Ditto . . . 

South : 

East to west, . ' 

I 

Ditto . ' . 

Ditto 

West to east, . , 

35 

North-west and south-east 

South-west 

Ditto 

North-west to south-east, 1 

Ditto . . . 

South-east to north-west, 8 

North and south 

East 

North to south, 

1 

Ditto 

Ditto 

South to North, 

North to south, 

3 

Ditto 

West 

1 


When metalliferous portions at’different depths were brought 
into communication; the currents, in thirteen trials, were in 


* Mem; of the Cornish Polytechnic, 
t Phil. Magazine, (3d Series,) »i. 125. 
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the direction from below to above, and in thirty-five trials, ch.xvm 
from above to below. In thirty-six experiments, the current ~ 
was directed towards the granite; in twenty-one, it was in the 
contrary direction. 

These experiments of Messrs Fox and Henwood, supposing 
them exact, leave no doubt of the existence of electric cur¬ 
rents in mineral veins. Comparing them with the decomposi¬ 
tions and reductions produced by Becquerel, Crosse, and 
Bird, by means of weak electric currents, there cannot be a 
doubt that such currents, acting for a long series of ages, must 
have induced important changes in the contents of these me¬ 
tallic veins. Some of the new substances formed, may be 
conjectured from the radiations and crystallizations of metals 
and sulphurets of metals, which Becquerel succeeded in ob¬ 
taining. As this subject is highly interesting, and when pro¬ 
secuted further may lead to most important conclusions, we 
shall here give a short view of Mr Fox’s conjectures (for 
they amount at present to nothing more) respecting the for¬ 
mation of mineral veins.* 

He is of opinion, that mineral veins were originally fissures, Conjectures 
probably caused by the elevation of strata, or changes in the m»tion of" 
temperature of the earth; that they were small at first, and vems ‘ 
gradually increased in their dimensions; and that the mineral 
contents progressively accumulated during the whole period 
of the development of the fissures. And as changes in the 
earth’s temperature might produce changes in the direction 
and intensity of the terrestrial magnetic curves, he conceives 
that electricity may have powerfully influenced the existing 
arrangement of the contents of these fissures. 

Copper, tin, iron, and zinc, in combination with sulphuric 
acid, being very soluble in water, Mr Fox conceives, that in 
this state they would be capable of conducting Voltaic elec¬ 
tricity. And as the rocks constituting the walls of the vein 
contain different salts, they , would be in opposite electrical 
conditions, and hence currents would be generated and readily 

* These views were communicated by Mr Fox to the Polytechnical 
Society of Corwall, and published in their Report for 1836. I hare to 
thank Mr Fox, for a copy of his very interesting paper. 
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Part n. transmitted through the fissures, and in time the metals would 
be separated from their solvents, and deposited in the veins. 
But on the known principles of electro-magnetism, such cur¬ 
rents would be more or less influenced by the magnetism of 
the earth; and therefore, they would not pass from north to 
south, or from south to north so easily as from east to west, 
but more easily than from west to east. 

By the continued actions of these electric currents, it is 
obvious, that from the metallic sulphates, sulphurets of the 
same metals would be gradually formed and deposited in the 
veins. 

Mr Fox conceives that many of the fissures penetrated to a 
great depth and into regions of very high temperature, and 
that consequently the water which they contained must have 
■ circulated upwards and downwards with greater or less 
rapidity. Now, as the solvent power of water seems to in¬ 
crease in some ratio to the augmentation of temperature, it 
would doubtless tend to dissolve some substances at a great 
depth, which it would deposit more or less in the course of 
its ascent through cooler portions of the water, and, also, on 
account of its partial evaporation on reaching the surface. 
He thinks that the earthy contents of veins, and more espe¬ 
cially silica in its various states, were accumulated in this 
manner, and usually combined more or less with matter other¬ 
wise deposited. 

The rocks, clays, &c., containing different saline solutions, 
and metalliferous substances in contact with water, charged 
’ in many' instances with other salts, were calculated to produce 
electric currents. This action was probably much increased 
by the circulation of the water, and the difference of its tem¬ 
perature; and more particularly by the existence of com¬ 
pressed and heated water, metallic bodies, &c., at or near the 
bottom of the fissures. 

The water in the fissures, holding in solution metallic and 
earthy salts; was a conductor of electricity, especially when 
heated, and a much better conductor than the rocks them¬ 
selves. In conformity with the laws of electro-magnetism, 
the currents of electricity would, if not otherwise controlled. 
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pass towards the west, through such fissures as were nearly Ch. 
at right angles to the magnetic meridian at the time. The 
more soluble metallic and earthy salts may have been decom¬ 
posed by the agency of these electric currents, and the bases 
been thereby determined in most instances towards the electro¬ 
positive pole or rock. But tin in these circumstances is only 
partly deposited at the electro-negative pole, and partly at the 
electro-positive pole in the state of peroxide: hence, pro¬ 
bably, the reason why in the Cornish veins tin is sometimes 
found aleng with copper, and sometimes distinctly separated 
from it. 

The position of one rock with respect to another, or to a 
series of other rocks, may as well as theif relative saline or 
metallic contents, temperature, &c., have had a decided influ¬ 
ence on the deposition of th# ^minerals on them by electric 
agency; so that a given rock may have been electro-positive 
in one situation, and electro-negative in another, in regard to 
other neighbouring rocks. 

The evolution of sulphuretted hydrogen, and the tendency 
of some metals when in solution to absorb oxygen and become 
insoluble, may in many instances have interfered with the 
regular arrangement of the metals, sush as electricity would 
have effected: hence many anomalies may have arisen, espe¬ 
cially with regard to tin. 

The electrical reaction of the different metalliferous bodies, 
and of masses of ore on each other, after their deposition in 
the fissures, may have corrected these anomalies in some in¬ 
stances, and may have given rise to them in others, by chang¬ 
ing the direction of the electric currents, and thus modifying 
the relative position of the deposits. The pseudomorphous 
crystals of various descriptions, as well as other phenomena 
observable in mines, prove that some such secondary action 
must have taken place. 

Cross veins which consist of quartz, may have been filled 
mechanically, or by the deposition of silica from a state of 
solution, or by both these means; and the striated and 
radiated structure of the quartz may be owing to the ten¬ 
dency of electricity under ordinary circumstances to pass 
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..transversely rather than longitudinally through north and 
south veins.* 

The frequent occurrence of a mass of ore in that part of a 
metalliferous* vein which is intersected by a cross vein, and 
also of small branches of ore from a dislocated part of a lode 
on one side of a cross vein, without there being corresponding 
veins near the other part of the lode on the opposite side of 
the cross veins, afford evidence of the decomposition of the 
ore in such cases after the intersection took place. It may 
have been accumulated in the east and west vein, rather than 
in the north and south one, by the influence of electro-mag¬ 
netism. f . 

The small reins of copper and tin ore which are often 
found in cross veins between the dislocated parts of lodes, 
and the frequent occurrence o£*nore considerable, and yet for 
the most 'part very limited quantities of these ores in the 
former, in immediate vicinity of intersections, are additfalai 
arguments in favour of the operation of the same definite 
agency. 

The secondary fissures resulting from the cracking off of 
larger or smaller masses of the hanging sides of veins, may 
have been partly filled in many instances by the electric 
action of different portions of ore on each other; and the 
secondary lodes may have been formed at right angles to 
parallel east and wept lodes, in consequence of. the reciprocal 
action of the latter. 

Such is a viqw of the ingenious hypothesis of Mr Fox 
respecting the ongin and filling of the Cornish veins, given 
' as nearly as possible in his own words, in order to prevent 
the possibility of mis-statement. The subject is still in its 
infancy. The ingenious experiments of Becquerel must be 
pushed still farther. And we should like to see an attempt 
made to poiqt out in some individual vein, those portions 
which owe their present state to electrical currents—what the 

* The cross courses or quartz veins in Cornwall usually run north and 
south. 

f The metalliferous vans in Cornwall are called t/odw. They usually 
run from east to west. 
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substances were upon which .these currents acted, and what Ch.xvtil 
the specific changes induced. 

The experiments of Mr Fox and Mr Henwood constitute 
an interesting commencement of these very important investi¬ 
gations. The veins of lead ore in the north of England, be¬ 
ing so much more numerous, and less.deep, than those of 
Cornwall, and passing through a greater number of beds, 
would deserve to be experimented on in a similar manner. Is 
it not probable that the thin layers of iron pyrites so common 
in pit-coal, owe their origin to electric currents ? 

Mr Spencer of Liverpool has made a very ingenious appli- Electricity 
cation of a Voltaic battery of low intensity, which promises toeligrnve 
to be exceedingly useful by enabling us to form engravings on in re “ ef- 
copper in relief, which may be substituted for wood-cuts, and 
thus printed at the same time with the letter-press. The 
method which he has suggested is this:— 

Into the glass vessel A, pour a saturated 
solution of sulphate of copper. Place the 
glass cylinder 6, open a£ both ends, but 
having the bottom shut with a plug of plas¬ 
ter of Paris about an inch thick, so that it 
shall occupy the centre of the vessel A. Fill 
it with a solution of common salt. C is the 
copper plate on which the engraving is to 
be made. A copper wire is to be soldered 
to it, while a plate of zinc is soldered to the 
other end of it. The wire is to be so bent 
that the copper plate C is just under the 
plaster plug, and of course immersed in the 
sulphate of copper solution; while the zinc plate is above 
the plaster plug in the small glass cylinder, and of course 
immersed in the solution of common salt. 

The copper plate C, before being soldered to the wire, is 
covered with varnish, and the figures or lines wished to be 
formed upon it in relief are drawn upon the varnish, taking 
care that every line penetrates to the metal. After the graver 
has done its duty, pour upon the varnish a little dilute nitric 
acid, and allow it to remain till the oxide is completely 

2 N 
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Fart 1 1, removed, and the bottom of every line consists of metalBtT* 
copper. Now, place the whole as in the figure. The plas¬ 
ter of Paris plug becoming-wetted with the liquid, allows the 
Voltaic energy to pass, and the circle is complete. Metallic 
copper is deposited on every line, and adheres firmly to the 
metallic plate, so tjiat when the varnish is removed, every 
line ;s exhibited in relief. Thus the copper plate may be set 
up along with the letter-press, precisely like engravings upon 
wood. 

This method will obviously save a good deal of expense, 
and may be applied in a great variety of ways. Mr Spencer 
has very ingeniously pointed out, or alluded to various pur¬ 
poses to which it may be applied. He has shown how fac 
similes of coins, medals, &c., may be made, and how engrav¬ 
ings may be multiplied by it ad infinitum. This must be 
particularly useful in the potteries, where ten or twelve en¬ 
gravings of the same pattern are often required. 

Mr Spencer’s pamphlet has been just printed in Liverpool*. 
It is entitled. An Account of some Experiments made for this 
purpose of ascertaining how far Voltaic Electricity mayfibe use¬ 
fully applied to the purpose of Working in Metal. ' Being a 
paper read at a meeting of thh Liverpool Polytechnic-Society, 
held at the Medical Institution, Mount Pleasant, on Thursday, 
the 1 2th September, 1839. It is a most interesting pamphlet 
of twenty-six pages, and exhibits one of the happiest and most 
masterly pieces of jnductive reasoning in the English lan¬ 
guage. 


CHAPTER XIX. 

OF THE ELECTRICITY OF THE ATMOSPHERE. 


Afteb discovering the Leyden phial, and witnessing the 
effects of electrical batteries, electricians could not avoid 
perceiving the analogy which existed between lightning and 
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"e&ctricity. This analogy was accordingly pointed out by Cb. xix. 
various individuals, especially by the Abb6 Nollet; but it was Lightning 
Dr Franklin, who, having discovered the power of pointed * 1 h e “ u ' i ‘ 
bodies to discharge electricity at a distance, first thought of“»“• 
employing that method to render atmospherical electricity 
sensible. Not having in America the requisite means for 
such an experiment, he requested the electricians in Europe 
to turn their attention to it. The first person who attended 
to his suggestion was M. D’Abilard, who constructed an 
apparatus for the purpose at Marly la Ville, about 6 leagues 
from Paris. It consisted of an iron rod 40 feet long, the 
lower extremity of which was brought into a sentry-box where 
rain could not enter; while on the outside it was fastened to 
three wooden posts by silken strings defended from the rain. 

M. D’Abilard was obliged to Jeave home, but in his absence Verified by 
he intrusted his machine to one Coisier, a joiner, who had 1 
served 14 years among the dragoons, and on whose courage 
and understanding he could depend. This artisan had all the 
requisite instructions given him, and he was desired to call 
some of his neighbours, particularly the curate of the parish, 
whenever there should be any appearance of a thunder storm. 

On Wednesday the 10th of May, 1752, between two and 
three in the afternoon,"Coisier heard a pretty loud clap of 
thunder. Immediately he ran to the machine, taking with 
him a phial furnished with a brass wire; and presenting the 
wire to the end of the rod, a small spark issued from it with a 
snap like that of a spark from an electrified conductor. Stronger 
sparks were afterwards drawn in the presence of the curate and 
a number of other people. The curate’s account of them was 
that they were of a blue colour, an inch and a half in length, 
and smelled strongly of sulphur. In taking them, Coisier 
received a stroke on his arm, a little below the elbow. 

Eight days after this, M. Delor witnessed the same appear¬ 
ances at his house situated in one of the highest spots in 
Paris. His apparatus was similar to that.of D’Abilard, ex¬ 
cepting that his iron rod was 99 feet in length. There was 
no thunder nor lightning, only a cloud passed over the house. 

Dr Franklin, after having published his views on this sub- 
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Part li. ject, was waiting for the erection of a spire in Philadelphia to 

Franklin’s execute his experiment. It occurred to him that by means of 

electric a common kite, he could have a readier and better access to 
kite. , 

the regions of thunder, than by any spire whatever. Prepar¬ 
ing therefore a large silk handkerchief, and two cross sticks 
of sufficient length on which to extend it, he took the oppor¬ 
tunity of the first approaching thunder storm, to take a walk 
into a field in which there was a shade convenient for his pur¬ 
pose. But dreading the ridicule which too commonly attends 
unsuccessful attempts in science, he communicated his in¬ 
tended experiment to nobody but his son, who assisted him in 
raising the kite. 

The kite being raised, a considerable time elapsed before 
there was any appearance of its being electrified. One very 
promising cloud had passed qver it without effect; when at 
length, just as he was beginning to despair of his contrivance, 
the rain having wetted the string which was of hemp, and 
rendered it a better conductor, he observed some loose threads 
on it to stand erect, and to avoid one another, just as if they 
had been suspended on a common conductor. Struck with this 
promising appearance, he immediately presented his knuckle 
to the key which was tied to the end of the string, and the 
discovery was complete. He perceived a very evident electric 
spark Others succeeded even before the string was fully 
wet, so as to put the matter past all dispute; and when the 
rain had wetted the string, he collected sparks very copiously. 
This happened in June, 1752; about a month after the French 
electricians had verified the theory, but before any informa¬ 
tion on the subject had reached Dr Franklin. 

Hnznrd of This experiment of Franklin was attended with extreme 
meat. danger. Had his cord been more moistened, or a better 
conductor than it was, it is probable that this celebrated man 
would have fallen a sacrifice to his temerity, and we would 
have been deprived of all the benefits which he afterwards 
conferred upon science, upon his own country, and upon man¬ 
kind in general. This actually happened soon after to Pro- 
Death of fessor Richmann of Petersburg, who was struck dead by a 
Richmann. flash of lightning on the 6th of August, 1753, drawn by his 
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apparatus into his own room, as he was attending to an ch. xix. 
experiment which he was making with it. 

He had provided himself with an instrument, which he 
called an electrical gnomon, the use„of which was to measure 
the strength of electricity. It consisted of a rod of metal 
terminating in a small glass vessel, into which he had (for 
what reason does not appear,) put some brass filings. At the 
end of this rod a thread was fastened, which hung down by 
the side of the rod when it was not electrified, but when it 
was it avoided the rod, and stood at a distance from it, mak¬ 
ing an angle at the place where it was fastened. To measure 
this angle he had the arch of a quadrant fastened to the bot¬ 
tom of the iron rod. 

He was observing the effect of the electricity of the clouds, 
at the approach of a thunder storm upon his gnomon, and of 
course standing with his head inclined towards it, accom¬ 
panied by M. Solokow (an engraver, whom he frequently took 
with him to be a joint observer of his electrical experiments, 
in order to represent them the better in his figures), when 
this gentleman, who was standing close to his elbow, observed 
a globe of blue fire, as he called it, as big as his fist, jump 
from the rod of the gnomon, towards, the head of the Profes¬ 
sor, which, at that instant, was about a foot distant from the 
rod. This flash killed Mr Richmann; but Mr Solokow could 
give no account of the particular manner in which he was 
immediately affected by it. For at the same time that the 
Professor was struck, there arose a sort of steam or vapour, 
which entirely benumbed him, and made him sink down upon 
the ground; so that he could not remember even to have 
heard the clap of thunder, which was very loud. 

The globe of fire was attended with a report as loud as 
that of a pistol. A wire which brought the electricity to the 
metal rod was broken to pieces, and its fragments thrown 
upon Mr Solokow’a clothes. Half of the glass vessel in w'hich 
the rod of the gnomon stood, was broken off, and the filings 
of metal that were in it were thrown about the room. The 
door-case of the room was half split through, the door torn 
off and thrown into the room. The shoe on the Professor’s 
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Par * left foot was burst open, and there was a blue mark on the 
foot at that place. From which it was concluded, that the 
electricity had entered by the head, where there were evident 
marks of injury, and made its way out again by the left foot.* 
improve- M. de Romas made the experiment with the kite in a more 
the kite, perfect manner than the first attempt of Dr Franklin. He 
twisted a fine iron wire into the cord of the kite, t To pre¬ 
vent the observer from being exposed to danger, the lower 
extremity of the string terminated in a silk cord eight or ten 
feet in length, by means of which the kite with its string was 
insulated. • Instead of drawing sparks with the finger, which 
makes the observer himself receive the charge, he received 
them by means of a metallic conductor, connected with the 
ground by a chain, which he held in his hand by means of an 
insulating glass handle, so that it resembled our common dis¬ 
charger. Romas describes the sparks given out from the 
string to this discharger during a thunder storm, in a letter to 
the Abb6 Nollet, in very glowing language. “ Conedive,” 
says he, “ plates of flame nine or ten feet long, and an ineh 
thick, which made as much noise as a pistol. In less than an 
hour I had certainly thirty plates of this size, without reckon¬ 
ing a thousand others *<of seven feet, and below that. But 
what gave me the greatest satisfaction in this new spectacle, 
was, that the greatest of these plates were spontaneous, and 
that notwithstanding the abundance of the fife which they 

contained, they fell always on the nearest conductor. This 

■' ' > 

* See Phil. Trans. 1754, vol. xlviii. p. 765. Vol. xlix. p. 61. Profes¬ 
sor Richmann was born in Livonia, on the 11th July, 1711, his father, 
William Richmann, having died of the plague before the birth of his son. 
He was educated at Revel, Halle, and Jena, and devoted himself to mathe¬ 
matics and physics. He went to Petersburg as tutor to the children of 
Count Ostermann. In 1735, he became an adjunct of the Academy. In 
1741, ho was made extraordinary Professor of PhysicS, and in 1745, on 
the death of Krafft, he became ordinary Professor of Physics. Though 
his papers are valuable, his death has given him a greater degree of cele¬ 
brity than he would otherwise probably have attained. See Novi Com¬ 
ment. Acad. Petropol. tom. iv. for 1732-3, p. 36. 

»+ Mr Cuthbertson employed a brass wire which is better, and M. 
Charles used a cord all of metal threads. 
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constancy gave me so much security, that I was not afraid to cu. $ix . 
draw sparks by means of my conductor, even when the thun¬ 
der storm was at its height, although the glass handle of that 
instrument was only two feet in length. 1 conducted where 
1 pleased without feeling in my hand the smallest commotion, 
sparks of fire six or seven feet long, with the same facility as 
those whose length did not exceed seven or eight inches.” 

I refer those readers, who may wish to employ an electrical 
kite for similar purposes, to the late Mr Cnthbertson’s Prac¬ 
tical Electricity , p. 237, where they will find the contrivances 
which he employed to secure the observer against all risk of 
danger. It may, however, be proper to observe, that the 
experimenter should never hold the string of the kite in his 
hand, even though the lower part of it be of silk, in case rain 
or any accidental cause should make it a conductor. The 
tremendous size of the spares described above by Romas, 
shows that in such a case they might produce fatal effects. 

Indeed, it is easy to see how intense the electricity may intensity „f 
become at the end of the cord, even when the thunder clouds at the topof 
are not very formidable in appearance. Poisson has demon- a rod ' 
strated that in the case of an insulated cylinder of small 
dimensions in the neighbourhood of ff, charged conductor, the 
thickness of the coating of electricity, on the cylinder is in¬ 
versely, as its diameter compared to the osculating sphere of 
the charged conductor. Let r = diameter of the cord of the 
kite, R = diameter of the osculating sphere of the thunder 
cloud, E = thickness of the coating of electricity of the thun¬ 
der cloud, e that of the string, then it has been demonstrated 

that e—m -, m being a constant coefficient, which experi¬ 


ment has shown to be very nearly —. But the thickness of 


48 


the coating at the extremity of the cylinder, being to that at 
any other part, as 2*3 to 1, the expression for it will be 
20*7 E R 

48 * r * , 

To apply this expression to the thickness of the coating of 
electricity at the end of the kite string, let us suppose the 
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diameter of the string to be one line, while the radius of the 
osculating circle of the cloud is 1000 feet. Then R = 
144,000 lines, and r= 1. The expression becomes 

, 1 44,000 E = 6 V qoe. 

Thus it appears that the thickness of the coating of electri¬ 
city at the extremity of the cord of the kite, is no less than 
62,100 times greater than upon the charged cloud. Now, as 
the pressure on the air is equal to the square of the thickness, 
it will be almost 400 million times greater at the end of the 
string, than on the surface of the cloud. We need not be 
surprised then that such terrible sparks issue from the end 
of the string, even when the thunder cloud is not very con¬ 
siderable. 

Thus, it has been demonstrated by the sagacity of Dr 
Franklin, that thunder and lightning is merely a case of elec¬ 
trical discharges from one portion of the atmosphere to an¬ 
other, or from one cloud to another. Air, and all gases, are 
non-conductors; but vapour and clouds, which are composed 
of it, are conductors. Clouds consist of small hollpw bladders 
of vapour, charged each with the same kind of electricity. It 
is this electric charge which prevents the vesicles from unit¬ 
ing together, and falling down in the fond of rain. Even the 
vesicular form which the vapour assumes, is probably owing 
to the particles being charged with electricity. The mutual 
repulsion of the electric particles may be considered as suffi¬ 
cient (since they are prevented from leaving the vesicle by 
the action of the surrounding air, and of the surrounding 
vesicles,) to give the vapour the vesicular form. 

In what way these clouds come to be charged with electri¬ 
city, it is not easy to say. But as electricity is evolved during 
the act of evaporation,* the probability is, that clouds are 

* M. Pouillet has published a set of experiments, which seem to over¬ 
turn Volta’s theory of the evolution of electricity by evaporation. He 
has shown that no electricity is evolved by evaporation, unless some 
chemical combination takes place at the same time. But it follows from 
his experiments that electricity is evolved abundantly during combustion. 
The burning body giving out resinous, .and the oxygen vitreous electri¬ 
city. In like manner, the carbonic acid emitted by vegetables is charged 
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always charged with electricity, and that they owe their exist- Cb. Xix. 
ence, or at least their form, to that fluid. It is very probable 
that when two currents of dry air are moving different ways, 
the friction of the two surfaces may evolve electricity. 

Should these currents be of different temperatures, a portion 
of the vapour which they always contain will be deposited; 
the electricity evolved will be taken up by that vapour, and 
will cause it to assume the vesicular state constituting a cloud. 

Thus we can see in general how clouds come to be formed, 
and how they contain electricity. This electricity may be 
either vitreous or resinous according to circumstances. And 
it is conceivable, that by long-continued opposite currents of 
air, the charge accumulated in a cloud may be considerable. 

Now, when two clouds charged, the one with positive, and 
the other with negative, electricity, happen to approach within 
a certain distance, the thickness of the coating of electricity 
increase s on the two sides of the clouds which are nearest 
each other. This accumulation of thickness soon becomes so 
great as to overcome the pressure of the atmosphere, and a 
discharge takes place, which occasions the flash of lightning. 

The no'rse accompanying the discharge constitutes the thun¬ 
der clap, the long continuance of which partly depends upon 
the reverberations from neighbouring objects. It is there¬ 
fore loudest and largest, and most tremendous, in hilly 
countries. 

A thunder storm in this country commonly commences in ® e a ,< 1 j , jj p J i ion 
the following manner:— A low dense cloud begins to form in ser storm, 
a part of the atmosphere that was previously clear. This 
cloud increases fast, but only from its upper part, and spreads 
into an arched form, appearing like a large heap of cotton 
wool. Its under surface is level, as if it rested on a smooth 
plane. The wind is hushed, and every thing appears preter- 
naturally calm and still. 

Numberless small ragged clouds, like teazled flakes of 

with resinous electricity, and the oxygen (probably) charged with vitreous 
electricity. These two sources are sufficiently abundant to account for 
the vast quantity of electricity so often accumulated in the clouds. See 
Ann. de Chiin. et dc Phys. xxxv, 401. 
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Pwt ii. cotton, soon begin to make their appearance, moving, about in 
various directions, and perpetually changing tbeir irregular 
surface, appearing to increase by gradual accumulation. As 
they move about they approach each other, and appear to 
stretch out their ragged arms towards each other. They do 
not often come in contact; but after approaching very near 
each other, they" evidently recede either in whole, or by bend¬ 
ing away their ragged arms. 

During this confused motion, the whole mass of small 
clouds approaches the great one above it; and when near it, 
the clouds of the lower mass frequently coalesce with each 
other, before they coalesce with the upper cloud. But as fre¬ 
quently the upper cloud coalesces without them. Its lower 
surface, from being level and smooth, now becomes ragged, 
and its tatters stretch down towards the others, and long arms 
are extended towards the ground. The heavens now darken 
apace, the whole mass sinks down; wind rises and frequently 
shifts in squalls; small clouds move swiftly in various direc¬ 
tions ; lightning darts from cloud to cloud. A spark is some¬ 
times seen coexistent through a vast horizontal extent, o£a 
zigzag shape, and of different brilliancy in different .{parts. 
Lightning strikes between the clouds and the fre¬ 

quently in two places at once. A very heavy raini .fells—the 
cloud is dissipated, or it rises high and becomes light and 
thin.* 

These electrical discharges obviously dissipate the electri¬ 
city, the cloud condenses into water, and occasions the sud¬ 
den and heavy rain which always terminates a thunder storm. 
The previous motions of the clouds, which act like electro¬ 
meters, indicate the electrical staite of different parts of the 
atmosphere. 

Ooifof'the Thunder then only takes place when the .different strata of 
phenomena, air are in different electrical states. The clouds interposed 
between these strata, are also electrical, and. owe their vesi¬ 
cular nature to that electricity. They are also conductors. 
Hence they interpose' themselves between strata in different 

* Robison; Supplement to thud Edition of the Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica, vol. ii. p. 681. ; 
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states, and arrange themselves in such .a manner as to occa- Ch. xix. 
sion the mutual discharge of the strata in opposite states. 

The equilibrium is restored, the clouds deprived of their elec¬ 
tricity collapse into rain, and the thunder terminates. 

In thunder storms, the discharges usually take place be¬ 
tween two strata of air, very seldom between the air and the 
earth. But that they are sometimes also between clouds and 
the earth, cannot be doubted. I once witnessed a thunder 
storm from the summit of Lochnagar, a very high granite 
mountain in Aberdeenshire. The thunder was at a great 
distance .east. The first clap was nearly due east, distant 
not less than ten or twelve miles. The second was north-east, 
and equally far off. Thick black clouds intervened between 
me and the thunder, so that I saw no lightning. After watch¬ 
ing the progress of the storm fqr about half an hour, 
suddenly a white cloud of a very peculiar appearance 
stretched itself between the part of the heavens 
where the thunder was, and the earth. This cloud 
was composed of distinct parallel fibres bent as in 
the margin: it continued about half an hour, during 
which, it conveyed away all the surplus electricity 
from the clouds to the earth. For no»more thunder 
was heard, and the clouds discharged themselves 
in a heavy shower of rain, which terminated the 
thunder storm. 

These electrical discharges sometimes take place without Electrical 

° * diHchnrces 

any noise. In that case the flashes are very bright, but they without 
are single flashes passing visibly from one cloud - to another, and Iloi “‘ 
confined usually to a single quarter of the heavens. When they 
are accompanied by the noise, which we call thunder , a num¬ 
ber of simultaneous flashes, of different colours, and constitut¬ 
ing an interrupted zigzag line, may generally be observed 
stretching to an extent of several miles. These seem to be 
occasioned by a number of successive or almost simultaneous 
discharges from one cloud to another y these intermediate 
clouds serving as intermediate conductors, or stepping-stones 
for the electrical fluid. It is these simultaneous discharges 
which occasions the rattling noise, which we call thunder. 
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P»rt H. Though they are all made at the same time, yet as their dis¬ 
tances are different, they only reach our ear in succession, 
and thus occasion the lengthened rumbling noise so different 
from the snap, which accompanies the discharge of a Leyden 
jar. 

Nature of If the electricity were confined to the clouds, a single dis- 
ci#p. charge (or a single flash of lightning) would restore the equi¬ 
librium. The cloud would collapse and discharge itself in rain, 
and the serenity of the heavens would be restored. But this is 
seldom the case. 'I have witnessed the most vivid discharges 
of lightning from one cloud to another, which enlightened the 
whole horizon, continue for several hours, and amounting to 
a very considerable number, not fewer certainly than fifty, and 
terminating at last in a violent thunder storm. We see that 
these discharges, though the quantity of electricity must have 
been immense, did not restore the equilibrium. It is obvious 
from this, that not only the clouds but the strata of air them¬ 
selves, must have been strongly charged with electricity. The 
clouds being conductors served the purpose of discharging 
the electricity with which they were loaded, when they came 
within the striking distance. But the electric stratum of air 
with which the cloud was in contact, being a non-conductor, 
would not lose its electricity by the discharge of the cloud. 
It would immediately supply the cloud with which it was in 
contact with a new charge. And this repeated charging and 
discharging process would continue to go on till' the different 
strata of excited air were brought to their natural state. 
Electrical From the atmospherical electric journal kept by Mr Read, 
atmosphere at Knightsbridge, during two whole years from the 9th of May, 
1789, to the 9th of May, 1791, it appears that clouds, and 
rain, and hail, and snow, are always charged with electricity; 
sometimes with negative, but more frequently with positive 
electricity. When the sky is serene and cloudless, the strata 
of air are'generally charged with positive electricity. In such 
cases the thunder rod is charged by induction; the highest 
end acquiring the opposite state of electricity from the air, 
and the lowest end the same kind of electricity, while a por¬ 
tion of the rod towards the middle is neutral. During the 
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first year, there occurred only seven days ia which no eleetri- Ch. xix, 
city could be perceived. But during tiie second year, when 
the apparatus was much more complete, not a single day 
occurred which did not give indications of electricity in the 
atmosphere. 

During the first year, the electricity was positive 241 times, 
and during the second, 423 times. This difference was chiefly 
owing to the apparatus. During the first year, there occurred 
seventy-three days in which the signs of electricity were so 
weak, that the kind could not he determined; and there 
were seven days in which no signs of electricity at all wore 
perceptible. But during the second year, the apparatus was 
so much more perfect, that no day occurred without signs of 
electricity; and it was ascertained, that on those days in which 
the electricity is weak, it is always positive. During the first 
year, the electricity was observed negative 156 times, and 
during the second year, 157 times. During the first year, 
sparks could be drawn from the apparatus during ninety-eight 
days, and in the second year, during 106 days. From these 
facts, the probability is, that the electrical state of the atmo¬ 
sphere did not differ much in each of the two years, during 
which the observations were kept. 

The observations of Read have been prosecuted in Italy ^"7“' 
and Germany, where, during the summer season, the air is Germany, 
generally much drier than in Great Britain, and therefore, 
better fitted for electrical observations. The general result 
is as follows :— 

During fine weather, the atmosphere always contains an 
excess of positive electricity. This excess is very small a 
little before sunrise. It augments as the sun rises, at first 
very slowly, and afterwards more rapidly, and reaches its 
maximum some hours after sunrise. It then begins to dimin¬ 
ish at first rapidly, then slowly, and reaches its minimum a 
few hours before sunset. It begins to augment as soon as the 
sun begins to approach the horizon, and a few hours after, 
reaches a second maximum; then it diminishes till toward the 
rising of the sun, when the same alternations are repeated. 

Schubler, by his experiments and observations, has given 
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greater precision to these general statements.* His experi¬ 
ments are too numerous, and occupy too much room to permit 
us to insert them all here. Very copious extracts from them 
have been copied by Becquerel into the fourth volume of his 
Electricity (p. 85). The following table exhihits the result of 
hourly observations made on the intensity of the electricity in 
the atmosphere, at Stuttgard, on the, 12th of May, 1811. 



Hour. 

Electrometer. 

Sauss ure’s 
Hygrometer. 

Thermometer 

Centigrade. 

Weather. 

Morning. 

4 o’Clock, 

+ 5 

88° 

9 0< 3 


5 


+ 6* 

88 

9-5 

Quite serene. The 

6 


+ 8 

87 

10-5 

horizon become grad- 

7 

• • 

+ 11 

86 

12*1 

ually foggy. Dew fell. 

8 

• • 

+ 13 

84 

13-5 

9 


+ 10 

76 

15-6 


10 

• • 

+ 8 

70 

17 

The horizon be- 

Noon, . 

+ 7 

63 

20-1 . 

come clear, and the 

2 P.M. . 

+ 6£ 

61 

21-6 

sky assumed a purer 

4 


+ 5J 

60 

21-3 

blue colour. 

5 


+ 5 

62 

20-9 


6 


+ 6 

65 

20-0 

Vapours again made 

7i 

f * # 

+ 8 

72 

17-5 

their appearance. *' v 

8- 

1 • * 

+ 12 

,83 

15-5 

Evening, dew £811. 

9' 

L . . 

+ 8 

86 

13 

• 

10- 

[ . . 

+ 7 

88 

12-1 

Quiteserene. 

Midnight, 

+ 6$ 

88 

11 


2 A.M. . 

+ 5i 

88 

10-1 



From these observations we see, that at Stuttgard, on the 
12th of May, 1811, the positive electricity of the atmosphere 
was at a maximum at eight in the morning. It became gra¬ 
dually feebler and feebler, and was at its minimum at five, p.m. 
' From that time it became Stronger, and reached a second 
maximum at half-past eight, p.m. From this time it sunk 
again, and reached a second minimum about two in the morn¬ 
ing, when Schubler discontinued his observations. From 
other observations of Schubler, which we cannot find room for 
here, it appears that the maxima and minima show occasionally 
some little differences in the time when they occur. Thus, 
* Schweigger’s Jour. iii. 123, 268. 
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for example, in the beginning of Jane, 1811, the maxima took Ch. xix. 
place most frequently about seven, a.m., and nine or half¬ 
past nine, p.m. ; while, towards the end of that month, they 
occurred at six, a.m., and ten, p.m. In the first half of July, 
the electrical periods were not very distinct, owing to the 
state of the atmosphere. In the last half of that month, the 
two maxima occurred at seven, a.m., and nine or ten, p.m. 
According to Schubler, the electric periods were most distinct 
in those days which were dry and hot, and on which luminous 
striae, analogous to the aurora borealis were perceptible in the 
sky. 

During the first ten days of August, the weather was so 
bad, that observations could not be made. During the last 
two-thirds of the month, the weather was clearer, the maxima 
were at eight, a.m., and half-past eight, p.m. 

In September, the maxima corresponded usually to half¬ 
past eight, a.m., and half-past seven or eight, p.m. 

In October the maxima occurred at seven, a.m., and seven, 
p.m., and the minima at two, p.m., and ten, p.m. 

In November, the maxima were at nine, a.m., and half-past ' 
six, p.m., and the minima at half past-seven, a.m., and half¬ 
past ten, p.m. • 

Schubler’s observations confirmed an opinion that had been 
long entertained, namely, that the force of electricity for the 
two maxima and two minima, goes on increasing from the 
month of July to the month of January, inclusive. So that 
the greatest intensity happens in winter, and the weakest in 
summer: hence we find that in serene days of winter the aug¬ 
mentation of the electricity is always proportional to the in¬ 
crease of the cold. From the mean of the months it appears 
that the first minimum and the first maximum have less inten¬ 
sity than the second minimum and second maximum. 

M. Arago has made a careful set of observations .on the in Paris, 
electricity of the atmosphere, at the Paris observatory. He 
has confirmed the ; occurrence of two maxima and two minima, 
every twenty-four hours.* 

* See a set of his observations inserted by Becquerel in his Traite 
rElectricite, iv. 93. 
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Pw-t 11. From the observations of Schubler, it appears that when 
the sky is cloudy, the electricity of the atmosphere is still 
positive, and that its intensity is greater in winter than in 
summer; that during storms, or when it rains or snows, the 
electricity is sometimes positive and sometimes negative, and 
that its intensity is much more considerable than during serene 
weather. Observations were made upon 140 rainy or snowy 
days j during seventy-one of these days, the electricity of the 
atmosphere was positive, and during sixty-nine days it was 
negative. 

Arago observed, that during the first seven months of 1830, 
there were twenty-five rainy days, eleven of these days'showed 
no signs of electricity in the atmosphere; during six of them, 
the electricity was positive, and during eight, it was negative. 

The electricity of the atmosphere sometimes changes its 
state several, times in the same day. Thus Arago remarked, 

. that on the 19th of April, 1830, which was a rainy day, the 
electricity was five times negative and three times positive; and 
that on the 11th of May, the negative electricity continnad^for 
• some time after the cessation of the rain. Volta observed no 
fewer than fourteen changes of state in the' electricity of the 
atmosphere during a storm. Similar observations were made 
by Saussure. 

Saussure observed farther, that in summer when serene 
weather follows several rainy days, and while the earth is still 
. covered with humidity, the diurnal period of the electrical 
intensity of the atmosphere resembles that of winter. This 
points out the cause why the intensity of the electricity of the 
atmosphere is greater in winter than in summer. 

Electrical The preceding observations apply to the results obtained 
open touu- in observatories and buildings, and not to the open country 
tr r- and to mountainous districts, where local causes have a great 
influence on the excess of free electricity found in the atmo¬ 
sphere. From the observations of Saussure, it appears that 
the electricity of mountainous and isolated places has more 
intensity; that if is slight, if any, in houses, under ,trees, and 
in streets. It is sensible in wide streets and squares, and 
particularly in bridges. About Geneva, it appears, from 
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Saussure’s observations, that the intensify of-the electricity of Ch. XIX. 
the atmosphere is greatest during fogs which do not resolve 
themselves into rain, nor rise to a great height above the Sur¬ 
face of the earth. 

Since the atmosphere usually contains a> notable quantity Chemical 
of free electricity, there can be no doubt that electrical cur- turns may* 
rents may be readily induced in it, and that the numerousSwatmo- 
chemical decompositions which have been already described as 8phe ™’ 
produced by its powerful agencies, may frequently take place. 

This has been shown by an experiment of Mr Alexander 
Barry, so interesting that it deserves to be described.* In 
August, 1824, he elevated an electric kite in an atmosphere 
favourable to the exhibition of electrical phenomena. It was 
raised from an apparatus firmly fixed in the earth, and was 
insulated by a glass pillar. The usual shocks were felt on 
touching the string. The portion of string let out, with a 
double ^ill thread passed through it, was about 500 yards. 

Mr Barry took two glass tubes, shut at the upper extremity, 
but having a platinum wire passing through the shut end, and 
reaching as far as the middle of the tube. The tubes were 
filled with a solution of sulphate of soda, tinged blue by syrup 
of violets, and placed inverted in twcs small glass cups filled 
with the same solution. These two cups were united by 
means of a bent glass tube, filled with the same solution, and 
dipping into each cup. We shall call the two inverted glass 
tubes A and B. The platinum wire in A was connected with 
the string of the kite by a piece of gilt thread, while the wire 
in B, by a similar thread, was connected with the eart^. It 
is clear that in this case the direction of the current was from 
A to B; so that the wire in A was positive, and the wire in 
B negative. Soda was speedily accumulated round the pole 
A, as became evident by the green colour which the syrup of 
violets in the tube assumed. Sulphuric acid was evolved round 
the wire of B, and the consequence was, that the liquid in the 
tube B became red. 

* Phil. IVans. 1831, p. 185. 

2 o 
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CHAPTER, XX. 

OF ANIMAL ELECTRICITY. 


There are four species of fish that possess a curious electri¬ 
cal apparatus, which enables them to give shocks, and to 
benumb and seize their prey. These are the raia torpedo, 
gymnotus electricus, tetrodon electricus, and silurus electricus. 
The torpedo is a native of the European seas, but seems to 
thrive best in the Mediterranean. Its power of benumbing 
the hands of those persons who touched it, was known to the 
ancients; and the name torpedo, given it by the Romans, was 
derived from that property, though the science of electricity 
had made too little progress to enable them to assign this ex¬ 
traordinary power to the right cause. 

Torpedo. 1 . The raia torpedo belongs to the order of cartilaginous 
fishes. The body is of a somewhat circular form, slightly 
convex above; about 18 inches or 2 feet iniengtfi/and fpr 
the most part, of a palo-reddish brown on the upper surface, 
sometimes marked by five large qnd dusky spots, and whitish 
or flesh-coloured beneath.f 

History. The first attempt to give an anatomical description of the 
structure of the torpedo, was made by Stephano Lorenzini, 
in 16784 The benumbing faculty, according to him, is seated 
in the two semi-circular or falcated muscles on each side 
of the thorax, which consist of fibres, irregular, but as large 
as a. goose quill, and made up of bladders filled with a kind 
of water. One end. of these fibres is fixed to the skin of the 
belly,, and the other end to that of the hack. When the fish 
contracts those fibres, there issue out corpuscles fitted to the 
pores of a man’s skin, so as to enter into immediate contact, 

* PliniiNatur. Hist. lib. xxxii.c. i. 

f See a figure of the torpedo'by Mr Walsh, in Phil. T#«ins. 1773, p. 
461. 

t Philos. Collect, i. p. 42. 
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and disturb the posture of the parts, and to cause pain as when Ch. xx. 
one’s elbow is hit or knoctfed.' This mechanical explanation 
of Lorenzini was afterwards advanced by Reaumur. 

Mr Walsh, in a set of experiments made upon torpedos at 
Rochelle, in 1772, first proved that the shocks given by the 
torpedo were electrical discharges. They passed through all , 
conductors, and were intercepted by all non-conductors.* Mr 
Walsh furnished Mr John Hunter with different torpedos, that 
he might be able to investigate the structure of the electrical 
organs of these animals. This he did in a paper published in 
the same volume of the Philosophical Transactions (p. 481). 

The electric organ.3 of the torpedo are placed on each side of Its e,ectv,a 

° r * t organs. 

the cranium and gills, reaching from thence to the semi-cir- 
ciilar cartilages of each groat fin, and extending longitudinally 
from the anterior extremity of. the animal, to‘ the transverse 
cartilage which divides the thorax from the abdomen. Each 
organ is attached to the surrounding parts by a close cellular 
membrane, and also by short and strong tendinous fibres, 
which pass directly across from its outer edge to the semi¬ 
circular cartilages. Each electrical organ is about 5 inches 
in length, and at the anterior end, 3 inches in breadth, though 
it is but little more than half as broad at the posterior ex¬ 
tremity. Each consists wholly of perpendicular columns, 
reaching from the upper to the under surface of the body, 
where they are placed. The longest column being about an 
inch and a half, the shortest about \ of an inch in length, and 
their diameters about of an inch. 

The figures of the columns are very irregular, varying ac¬ 
cording to situation, and other circumstances. The greater 
number of them are either irregular hexagons or pentagons; 
some, however, are pretty regular quadrangulars. Those of 
the exterior row are either quadrangular or hexagonal, having 
one side external, two lateral, and either one or two internal. 

In the second row they are mostly pentagons. Their coats are 
very thin, and seem transparent, closely connected with each 
other, having a kind of loose net-work of tendinous fibres 


* Phil. Trans. 1773, p. 401. 
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Part li, passing transversely and obliquelybetween the columns, and 
uniting them more firmly togethefi These are mostly ob¬ 
servable wheretbe large trunks of the nerves pass; the columns 
■ are also attached by strong inelastic fibres passing directly 
from tbe one to the other. 

The number of these columns varies with the size of the 
torpedo. In *one of the organs of a very large torpedo, Mr 
Hunter reckoned 1182 columns; in those of an ordinary size, 
they amount to about 470. They increase not only in size, 
but in number, during tbe growth of the animal, new ones 
forming perhaps every year on the exterior edge, as there they 
are much the smallest. Each column is divided by horizontal 
partitions placed over each other, at very small distances, and 
forming numerous interstices, which appear to contain a fluid. 
These partitions consist of a .very thin membrane, consider¬ 
ably transparent. Their edges appear to be attached to one 
another, and the whole is attached by a fine cellular membrane 
to the inside of the columns. 

The number of partitions contained in a column of one inch 
in length, was found to amount to 150. The partitions are 
very vascular; the arteries are branches from the veinsof the 
gills, which convey the Wood that has received the .Mflubnce 
of respiration. They pass along with the nerves tortile elec¬ 
tric organ, and enter with them; they then ramify in every 
direction. The nerves inserted into each electric organ arise 
by three very large trunks from the lateral and posterior part 
of the brain. Having entered the organs, they ramify in every 
direction between the columns, and send in small branches on 
each partition, where they are - lost. The magnitude and 
number of these nerves is. very great indeed.. ': 

Such is the anatomical structure oftife electric organs of 
the torpedo, as determined by Mr Hunter. Some anatomical 
observations on these organs were afterwards made by M. 
Geoflroy Saint-Hilaire.* According to him, they consist of 
a great number of aponeurotic tubes filled with a substance 
of a peculiar nature. Volta, in a tong paper on galvanic 

>-,i ' 

> * Jour, de Phys. lvi. 241. 
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, * 

electricity, which he published in 1800,* endeavoured to show, Ch. xx. 
that these electric organs were similar in principle to the 
Voltaic pile. * 

With respect to the chemical nature of the electrical organs Their 

i t • • . chemical 

ol the torpedo, several interesting particulars have been ascer- nature, 
tained by Dr John Davy.f The specific gravity, including 
the upper and under boundary skin, he found 1*026, while 
the specific gravity of a portion of the abdominal muscles of 
the same full-grown fish, was 1*058, and that of the thick 
strong muscles of the back, close to the spine, 1 *065. The 
weight of the electrical organs in a torpedo, eight inches long 
and five inches across the widest part of the body, was 302 
grains; the weight of the whole fish was 2065 grains. But 
when the electrical organs were dried by the heat of a steam 
bath, the weight was reduced^ to 22 grains. Supposing the 
matter dissipated to have been water, the electrical organs of 
the torpedo are composed of 

Solid matter . . 22 or 7*28 

Water . . . 280 or 92*72 

302 100*00 

It would appear from this, that the greater part by far of 
the electric organs is water, doubtless holding in solution 
various substances to which the conducting power of the organs 
is to be ascribed. 

When the electric organs are cut into small pieces, and 
placed in a funnel, a liquid makes its escape slightly turbid, 
of a very light fawn eolour, and just perceptibly acrid. This 
liquid did not change the colour of turmeric or litmus paper. 

A cloudiness was occasioned by dropping into it a solution of 
nitrate of silver, which was not completely re-dissolved by 
ammonia. It was copiously precipitated by acetate of lead, 
and a cloudiness was produced by dropping into it nitrate of 
barytes and corrosive sublimate. By evaporation, it afforded 
a residue which deliquesced partially on exposure to a moist 
atmosphere, and had 4n acrid and bitter saline taste. 


* Ann. de Chim. xl. 255. 


f Phil. Trans. 1832, p. 259.- 
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Part ly. When the electric organs of the torpedo are immersed in 
boiling watery they suddenly contract in all their dimensions, 
and the columns became circ u l a r. When the fish was newly 
caught, the tendinous fibres of these pillars, after a few seconds’ 
immersion in boiling water, were converted into jelly, and the 
columnB falling asunder assumed the appearance and con¬ 
sistence of a translucent very soft mucilage. From these 
properties ascertained by Dr Davy, and from their not con¬ 
tracting by Voltaic electricity, it is obvious that the electric 
organs of the forpedo are not muscular; their walls seem to 
consist of membranes of a cartilaginous nature, filled with a 
liquid containing in solution animal and saline substances, 
do.ubtless differing in its nature in the different cells into 
which the pillars are divided, so as to constitute a Voltaic 
battery, in which liquids are substituted for metallic plates. 

* Dr Davy confirmed the experiments of Mr Walsh, who 
pointed out the analogy between the electric organs of the tor¬ 
pedo and a charged Leyden phial. The quantity of electri¬ 
city appears to be great, but its intensity low: hence, it gives 
shocks, but the current is stopped by very feeble obstacles. 
Mr Walsh found that the thinnest possible stratum of air in¬ 
terposed effectually stopped the current j but Dr Davy, whose 
test of the presence of an electric current was more delate* 
found that it could traverse, though not very well, a thnWjEr- 
rent of air. The electricity of the torpedo gives no light nor 
spark; but Dr Davy found it capable of communicating mag¬ 
netism to needles and small bars of steel. It acted also on 
the electro-multiplier precisely as Voltaic electricity does; 
and Dr Davy succeeded In decomposing water by ipeans of 
the electricity of the torpedo, and thus has shown-fhat it is 
identical in its effects with Voltaic electricity. 

Gymnotus 2. The gymnotus electrleua. or electric eel, belongs to the 

ekctrlcus. , „ , . „ , ■ >, . . , . “ . 

order of apodal fishes, and is a native of the rivers in South 

History. America, and Africa. Its electrical properties were first 
made known by M. Richer, who was sent by ^the Royal 
Academy of Science^ of Paris, t6 makK astronomical observa¬ 
tions in Cayenne, ijjn 1672.* “I was much surprised,” he 
■ * Mem. <}e PAckd. Royal dcs Sciences, vil. 825. 
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observed, “ to see a fish, three or four feet long, resembling Ch. xx. 
a large eel, which, on being touched, not only with the finger, 
but even with a stick, so benumbs the arm and the part of 
the body nearest the fish, that the individual remains for half- 
a-quarter of an hour without being able to move. Indeed, 
such a giddiness is produced, that the individual would fall 
down if he did not prevent this by putting himself in a hori¬ 
zontal position.” M. Richer himself tried the fish, and found 
the effects such as above described. He informs us, that he 
did not know the name of the fish, and it is%ieedless to say 
that he did not suspect that this power of the fish was owing 
to the discharge of electricity. 

But Bancroft, in his Essay on the Natural History of Guiana, 
published in 1769, described this fish under the name of tor- 
porific eel as a native of the river Essequibo, and showed that 
the torporific effect was owing to an electric discharge, simi¬ 
lar to that of a charged. Leyden jar, which the animal could 
give at pleasure. 

In 1775, Dr Williamson, of Philadelphia, made a set of 
experiments on this fish, which he distinguished by the name 
of gymnotus elcctricus, and showed, as Bancroft had already 
done, thftt its benumbing powers igere the consequence of 
electric discharges.* A still more particular account of it 
was given at the same time by Dr Garden, of Charlestown.t 

As soon as Mr Walsh had shown that the benumbing pro¬ 
perty of the torpedo was owing to electricity, the conclusion 
was irresistible that the gymnotus elcctricus possessed the 
same electrical powers. He procured specimens of the gym¬ 
notus, and satisfied himself that his conclusions were correct. 

To complete our knowledge of the electrical organs of this 
fish, be prevailed upon Mr John Hunter to dissect the animal, 
and describe the electric organs which it possesses.^ They 
were described also with care and in considerable, detail by 
Fahlberg, in 1801.§ 

The electrical organ constitutes more than one-third of the in electric 
whole animal, and nearly one-half of that part of the flesh in 0lgau !' 

* Phil. Trans. 1775, p. 94. t Ibid. p. 102. % Ibid. p. 396. 

§ Kobgl. Vetcn. Acad. Nya HSandlingar, 1801, p. 122. 
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Part it. which it is placed. There are two pairs of these organs, a 
larger and a smaller, one being placed on each side. The 
large pair occupy the whole lower or anterior, and also the 
lateral part of the body, making the thickness of the fore or 
the lower parts of the animal, and run from the abdomen to 
near the end of the tail, or almost the whole length of the 
animal. These two organs are separated horn one another 
at the upper part, by the muscles of the back, which keep 
their upper edges at a considerable distance from each other, 
and towards thf" middle they are separated by the air bag, and 
at their lowest parts they are separated by the middle parti¬ 
tion. The general shape of the organ, on an external or side 
view, is broad at the end next the head of the animal, becom¬ 
ing gradually narrower towards the tail, and ending there al¬ 
most in a point. 

The structure is extremely simple and regular, consisting 
of two parts, viz., fiat partitions or septa, and cross divisions 
between them. The outer edges of these septa appear ex¬ 
ternally in parallel lines, nearly in the direction of the longi¬ 
tudinal axis of the body. These septa are thin membranes 
placed nearly parallel to one another. Their lengths are 
nearly in the direction, of the longitudinal axis, Ind their 
breadth is nearly the semi-diameter of the body of the animal. 
They are of different lengths, some being as long as the whole 
organ. They are in general broadest near the anteffer end, 
answering to the thickest part of the organ, and become gradu¬ 
ally narrower towards tbe tail. They have an Outer and inner 
edge. The outer is attached to the skin of the animal, to tbe 
lateral muscles of the fin, and to the membrane which divides 
the great organ from the small; and the whole of the inner 
edges are fixed to the middle partition, to the air bladdpr, and 
three or four terminate on that surface which encloses the 
muscles of the back. 

These septa on the side next the muscles of the back, are 
hollow from edge to edge, angering to the shape of these 
muscles, but become less aid less so towards the middle of the 
organ. Thedistances, s b$tween these septa differ in fishes of 
different sizes. In a |2di of two feet four inches in length, 
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they were about j J T th of an inch distant from one another, and C* 1 - XX. 
the breadth of the whole organ at the broadest part, about an 
inch and a quarter, in which space there were thirty-four 
septa. The small organ has the same kind of septa, in length 
passing from end to end of the organs, and in breadth passing 
quite across; they run somewhat serpentine. They differ 
very much in breadth from one another, the broadest being 
equal to one side of the triangle, and - the narrowest scarcely 
broader than the point or edge. They are pretty nearly at 
equal distances from one another, but much nearer than those 
of the large organs, being only about yVth of an inch asunder. 

But they are at a greater distance from one another towards 
the tail, in proportion to the increase of the breadth of the 
organ. The organ is about half an inch in breadth, and has 
fourteen septa. , 

These septa in both organs are very tender in consistence, 
being easily torn. They appear to answer the same purpose 
as the columns in the torpedo, and are to be considered as 
making so many distinct organs. These septa are intersected 
transversely by very thin plates or membranes, whose breadth 
is the distance between any two septa, and, therefore, of dif¬ 
ferent breadths in different parts—breadest at the edge which 
is next the skin, narrowest at that next to the centre of the 
body. Their lengths are equal to the breadth of the septa 
between which they are situated. There is a regular series 
of them continued from one end of any two septa to the other; 
they appear to be so close as even to touch. In an inch in 
length, there are about 240. 

The nerves supplying these organs are from the medulla 
spinalis. They are large,, but not so much so as those of the 
torpedo. These fish have no teeth; but strike the small 
fishes on which they live into a state of torpor by an electric 
shock, and then swallow them. Humboldt, in his View of the ■ 
Equatorial Regions, informs us that they abound in the rivers 
and lakes of Venezuelan and Caraccas. He went to a village 
in the neighbourhood of one of these lakes. The Indians 
drove about thirty mules into the pond. They were imme¬ 
diately attacked by the gymnoti. Two were drawn under 
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the water and'drowned; the rest, driven frantic, made every 
effort to escape. By degrees the vigour of the fish was 
exhausted; their shocks became less frequent and less violent, 
and the mules recovered and made their escape. The ex¬ 
hausted fish were then easily taken. 

A gymnotus, recently brought to London by Mr Porter, 
was purchased by the proprietors of the gallery in Adelaide 
street. Mr Faraday was invited to make experiments on this 
fish, and was enabled to ascertain the identity of its power 
with that of common electricity. It gave shocks, affected the 
galvanometer, converted a steel needle into a magnet, decom¬ 
posed iodide of potassium, evolved heat, gave a sensible spark, 
and produced all the ordinary phenomena of electricity. It 
killed small fish by passing a powerful electrical shock through 
them.* ' 

3. The tetrodon electricus was first observed by Lieutenant 
William Paterson, in the island of Johanna, one of the Comora 
islands, lying between the north-west of Madagascar and 
Africa.f It is seven inches long, two inches and a half broad; 
and has a long projecting mouth. The back of the fish is a 
dark brown colour, the belly part sea-green, the sides yellow, 
and the fins and tail of a sandy greetf. The body fe inter¬ 
spersed with red, green, and white spotsthe white ones par¬ 
ticularly bright. The eyes are large, the iris red, its outer 
edge tinged with yellow. 

These fishes were found in the hollows of coral rocks where 
the temperature of the sea water was between 56° and 60°. 
When Mr Paterson attempted to take one of these fish into 
his hand,'it gave him so severe an electric shock that he was 
obliged to quit his hold. The electrical powers of this fish 
were experienced by different persons; but I am not aware of 
any attempts hitherto made to ascertain the structure of its 
electrical organ. ~ 

4. The silurus electricus- is found in some rivers in Africa. 
It seems to have been first noticed by M. Adanson, who went 
to Senegal in 1738* and continued there di&ing six years, 

* Phil. Trane. + Ibid. 1786, p. 382. 
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assiduously occupied in investigating the natural history of Ch. xx. 
that country. It was afterwards noticed by Forskal in his 
detached papers, which were published by Niebuhr in 1775. 

It was more particularly described by M. Brussonet under 
the name of Le Trembleur, in the Memoirs of the French 
Academy for 1782. It is about twenty inches long, very 
broad in the fore part; depressed, and of a cinereous colour, 
with some blackish spots towards the tail. When touched it 
gives an electrical shock, which is not so strong as those given 
by the torpedo and gymnotus. As well as all the other elec¬ 
trical fishes it is used as food. 

It was dissected, and the structure of its electrical organs in organs, 
described by M. Geoffroy St Hilaire. Instead of being 
placed on each side of the head ,as in the torpedo, or in the 
inferior part of the tail as in tfce gymnotus, they extend round 
the silurus. They consist of aponeurotic and tendinous fibres 
united so as to form a net, so fine that the meshes of it can¬ 
not be discovered by the naked eye. The cells of this net 
are filled by a mucous matter. The electric organ is covered 
by a strong aponeurosis, which prevents it from communicat¬ 
ing with the interior.* 

Although the electrical organs of* these fishes have been Not identi- 
considered as analogous to a Voltaic battery; yet it must be Voltaic bat- 
acknowledged that the resemblance has not been fully made tery ‘- 
out. They act only while the animal is alive, and no electric 
currents can be observed so soon as death has taken place. 

Galvani cut off longitudinally a portion of the body of a tor¬ 
pedo with one of the electric organs, leaving untouched and 
in its natural position the part of the animal containing the 
other electrical organ, together with the head. This last 
portion gave shocks, while it was impossible to obtain any 
from the other portion. The same observation was made by 
Mr Todd. Galvani found also that whenever the head of the 
torpedo was cut off, the electric organs ceased to give shocks. 

But after the heart was removed, the organs- continued to 
give shocks till the brain .was removed, wien all electrical 


* Phil. Mag. (first series,) xv. 126. 
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effects were destroyed. Galvani removed.the brain with such 
precautions as not to disturb the circulation of the blood, yet 
he could not obtain the slightest shock. Every lesion of the 
brain proved fatal to the animal’s power of giving shocks. From 
.these facts it would appear that the electrical powers of the 
organs of the torpedo are connected with the nervous energy. 

The original discovery of Galvani, which led to the numer¬ 
ous series of facts that has thrown so much light upon electri¬ 
city and chemistry, was, that the hind legs of a frog newly 
killed were thrown into convulsions when touched by a scalpel, 
while sparks were drawn from an electrical machine in the 
neighbourhood. This experiment was repeated and varied 
by physiologists in every part Of the civilized world, doubtless 
from the new light which it was.expected to throw upon the' 
action of the nerves in the living body. The laws by which 
these convulsions are regulated, have been ascertained with 
considerable accuracy; but it can hardly be said that any 
additional light has been thrown upon the animal economy, or 
that the mysterious action of the nerves is better understood 
than it was before the discovery of Galvani. 

The hind legs of the frog are prepared for exhibiting those 
convulsions by removing the skin, and exposing the' muscles 
of the leg and the crural nerve. Every other part being 
removed, so that the hind legs are joined to the body of the 
animal by the crural nerves alone. If a piece of zinc be 
placed on the crural nerve, and a piece of copper or silver on 
the muscles of the leg, the instant that these two metals are 
brought into contact the muscles are strongly convulsed. 
The convulsions speedily cease; but they are renewed every 
time that the contact is broken or the circle completed. 

If the crural nerve be laid bare, and the prepared leg of 
the frog suspended by a string tied to the extremity of the 
nerve, if we take hold of the leg, and bring it in contact with 
the nerve, convulsions take place. - From this it appears that 
the nerve and the muscles of the leg are in two different 
electrical states. Aod it has been ascertained that the nerve 
in this case ife plus, .and the muscle minus. 

It* is well known- that muscles have the property of contract- 
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ing when irritated. Their contractibility is considered by Ch, xx. 
physiologists as referrible to the action of the nerves. When 
a nerve is irritated, it does not contract; but the muscle into 
which it enters, and through which it ramifies, contracts much 
more violently than when the irritation is applied to itself. 

This power of contracting exists only while the parts retain 
their vital energy; but it continues some time after the death 
of the animal, and longer in cold-blooded than in hot-blooded 
animals. 

If we irritate a nerve in a living animal with a sharp-pointed Connected 
instrument, the corresponding muscle contracts. If we con- nervous 
tinue the irritation on the same point, the contraction of the eI, " K> ' 
muscle gradually ceases; but if we carry the irritation to 
■'another part of the nerve, it is again renewed. When the 
nerve is cut, if we irritate it,below the section, the animal 
perceives no sensation, but the muscle immediately contracts. 

If we irritate above the section, the reverse effects are pro¬ 
duced—the animal has the sensation of pain, but the muscle 
does not contract. 

When a nerve is tied, all the muscles supplied by it lose 
their sensibility and power of contracting. 

From these facts it is evident that the cause which makes 
the muscles contract is transmitted by the nerves. Electricity 
merely acts like any other irritating cause. 

’ It has been affirmed, that nerves are better conductors of 
electricity than any other animal substances; but this lias not 
been proved by satisfactory experiments. 

Notwithstanding the numerous experiments made upon the 
convulsions into which the muscles may be thrown immediately 
after death, it cannot be said that any discovery of importance 
has resulted from them. The only important fact was esta¬ 
blished by Dr Wilson Philip. He divided the eighth pair of 
nerves in a rabbit, and removed a portion of the nerve. The 
stomach immediately lost the power of converting the food 
taken into it into chyme. But when a current of electricity, 
by means of a Voltaic battery, was made to pass through the 
stomach, the power of digestion was restored, and the food 
converted into chyme, just as if the nerve had not been 
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Part li. divided. From this fact it follows that electricity is capable 
of supplying the place of the nervous energy in the stomach 
of a rabbit. Should electricity he found to supply the func¬ 
tions of other nerves as well as* those of the stomach, it would 
go far to prove the similarity, if not the identity, of the nerv¬ 
ous energy and electricity. 


CHAPTER XXI. 

ACTION OF ELECTRICITY ON VEGETABLES. 


Electricity 
acts on 
plants as on 
inorganic 
matter. 


Though many experiments have been made, and much has 
been written on the action of electricity on vegetables, it must 
he confessed that little information has been hitherto acquired,. 
Indeed, the aspect of the sky, and its electrical stat ^j ja ffi f 
variable and uncertain in this country to make it easy^pieein- 
trive a method of experimenting that would elucidate the sub¬ 
ject. This accounts in some measure for the very contradic¬ 
tory statements that have been given by differenielectrieians. 

It is obvious from numerous experiments that electricity 
acts on living plants precisely as it does on inanimate matters. 
It decomposes the saline constituents of the plant ; the acids 
being accumulated round the positive pole, and the alkalies 
or bases round the negative pole. Davy, for example, em¬ 
ployed a sprig of mint vegetating vigorously as a medium of 
communication between the two extremes of a Voltaic battery. 
Wires from these extremities were plunged into two cups of 
distilled water, and the cups were united by means of the 
sprig of mint dipping into each. In ten minutes potash and 
lime appeared in the negative cup, while an acid which pre¬ 
cipitated (Morides of barium and calcium, and nitrate of 
silver, was found in- the positive cup. This decomposing 


power is so string that electricity has been employed as a 
means of analysing vegetable bodies. Pelletier and Couerbe 
employed Voltaic electricity to.show that picrotoxin possesses 
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the character of an acid. Picrotoxin combined with potash Cb. XXI. 
was subjected to the action of a Voltaic battery; in half an 
hour the picrotoxin was accumulated round the positive pole, 
and the potash round the negative pole.* 

The consequence of this decomposing power, if the action 
be continued long or the battery^ be very powerful, may be 
the destruction of the vegetable so treated. Davy subjected 
a laurel leaf, during five days, to the action of a battery of 
one hundred and fifty pairs. It became brown. The chloro- 
phyllite, resin, alkali, and lime, were transported to the nega¬ 
tive pole, while the positive pole contained round it a quantity 
of hydrocyanic acid. The leaf appeared as if it had been 
exposed to the temperature of 500° or 600°.t 

There is an inconsistency in the experiments made to deter- 
mine the effect of electricity, on the germination of seeds, promotes 
Bertholon and Ialabert found that the germination of seeds tio™ 1 ™" 
was accelerated by electricity. But Ingenhousz, having placed 
mustard seeds in grooves cut in cork, enveloped in blotting 
paper and swimming in a cup of water, placed the cup with 
its contents in a charged Leyden jar, and established a com¬ 
munication between the cups and the inside coating of the 
jar. The jar was kept constantly‘charged; yet the time 
which these seeds took to germinate was just the same as that 
of other seeds placed in the same manner, but not electrified. X 
It has, however, been shown that seeds in contact with the 
negative pole of a Voltaic battery, germinate better than 
seeds in contact with the positive pole. This follows from 
the numerous experiments of Becquerel. He employed only 
a single pair of plates. When the seeds were in contact with 
the copper plate they germinated sooner and more vigorously 
than when in contact with the zinc plate. § 

Becquerel has shown that by the Voltaic action the salts wi»y. 
contained in the seeds are decomposed, the alkali or base 
being accumulated round the negative, and the acid round the 
positive extremity: hence it follows that the presence of an 
alkali or base is favourable to germination, while the presence 

* Ann. de Chim. et de Phys. liv. 181. t Phil. Trans. 1807. p. 52. 

} Jour, de Phys, xixv. 81. $ Trait6 de l'Electricite, iv. 176. 
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of an acid is unfavourable. Bulbs in this respect are precisely 
the same as seeds. The result with seeds and bulbs is the 
same, whether we employ a single pair of plates or a Voltaic 
battery. 

Becquerel hfts succeeded in ascertaining the reason why 
an alkali is favourable to. germination. He has found by 
numerous experiments that during germination an acid is 
given out by the^seeds; and in the cases examined by him, 
the acid given out was the acetic. The same was the case 
during the germination of bulbs, and likewise the development 
of buds. This acid being thrown out, must of course be in¬ 
jurious to germination: hence an alkali or base by saturating 
this acid, and of course removing it, must be favourable to 
germination. 

It has been shown by Pouiljet that when seeds germinate 
they become negative. The reason is that germination is 
analogous to combustion. When seeds germinate, they absorb 
oxygen gas from the atmosphere, and emit carbonic acid. 
Now, the carbonic acid evolved is positive, just as it is when 
charcoal is burnt. The consequence of this must be that the 
seeds become negative. 

Wo have seen in the*- last chapter, that the excitability of 
the muscles of animals by electricity, was owing to the nerves 
with which these muscles are supplied. As plants have nothing 
analogous to nerves, few of them can be excited by electricity. 
The sensitive plant, the mimosa pudica and sensitiva, has the 
property of shutting up its leaves when irritated. This is 
the nearest approach to muscular action known to exist in the 
vegetable kingdom. Now*, Giulio found that when Voltaic 
electricity was made to act upon the branches of these plants, 
the leaves were shut up precisely as when they are irritated.* 

It is obvious that the liquids which exist in vegetable sub¬ 
stances are not all of the same nature. The sap, for instance, 
before it undergoes digestion in the leaves, is very different 
from the true sap, or succus proprius, contained in peculiar 
vessels in the bark. This diversity, separated as the liquids 


* Becquerel, Trait6 de 1’ Electricite, iv. 162. 
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are in plants by peculiar membranes, mukt occasion different Ch. xxi. 
electric states, and of course produce different electric cur¬ 
rents when the circuit is completed. This is well exempli¬ 
fied in a beautiful experiment, for which we are indebted to 
M. Donne.* He introduced one of the platinum wires of an 
electro-multiplier into tfoat part of a fruit which is in contact 
with the stalk, and the other into the opposite extremity of 
the fruit. The magnetic needle moved 1 Ht°, 20°, or 25°, 
according to the fruit. In apples and pears the part conti¬ 
guous to the stalk was plus, and the eye of the fruit minus. 

In the peach, apricot, and plum, it was the reverse. 

* Becquerel, Traite dc l’Electricite, iv. 164. 
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PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION. 


The work, which I here lay before the Public, constitutes an 
abridgement of the Lectures on Heat and Electricity^ which 
I annually deliver in the College of Glasgow, as a necessary 
introduction to the elements "of Chemistry; and which con¬ 
stitute about a third part of my usual course. Many of the 
students have been in the habit of applying to me to point 
out to them a work in the English language in which they 
could find the different topics which I am in the habit of dis¬ 
cussing and illustrating. But I found myself at a loss for any. 
work exactly suited to the objects in view. We have many 
excellent books on Heat ; but few or none of them embrace 
all the topics, which the present state of chemistry renders it 
necessary for me to introduce into my Lectures. I was there¬ 
fore under the necessity of mentioning a variety of books, 
some more, and some less easily accessible, and which, there, 
fore, it was not always in the power of the students to procure 
when they wanted them. 

As for Electricity, we have many books which give a popu¬ 
lar view of the science, and. not a few which convey very ac¬ 
curate information respecting the mode of making experiments 
and which, therefore, are of considerable value to the teacher; 
but we look in vain for any book in the . English language 
which conveys a tolerable notion of the present state of that 
important science. 
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It was to remove this inconvdniefice, which has been lonsr 

sI* t & o 

felt and complained of Bf indents, that I have been induced 
to draw up the present wdrk. It will hereafter serve as a 
text-book to the students of chemistry in Glasgow College, 
as it contains an epitome of all the different topics which I dis¬ 
cuss, and all the tables to which I refer in the first part of my 
course; and I flatter myself that the perusal of it will render 
my lectures hereafter more easily understood and remembered, 
than when the students had no text-book to have recourse to. 
I have been at pains to treat of every thing in the plainest 
and simplest manner; that no difficulties in understanding it 
might occur even to those students whose previous education 
has been the most imperfect. I Have hopes also that it may 
be found worthy of the attention of students of chemistry in 
general, as it contains as accurate a view of the important 
sciences of heat and electricity as my knowledge of these sub¬ 
jects enabled me to give. 

The present volume may he considered as a new and en¬ 
larged edition of the first 172 pages of the first volume of my 
System of Chemistry. The second part, on Electricity, is 
published to fulfil a promise which I gave to the public many 
years ago, I have withheld it thus long from an unwillingness 
to encroach beyond what is absolutely necessary on the pecu¬ 
niary resources of the students. This second part, instead 
of an abridgement, constitutes, in fact, an extension of my 
lectures on electricity. In the College of Glasgow the science 
of electricity belongs, not to the Professor of Chemistry, but 
to the Professor of Natural Philosophy. This induces me 
to confine my observations on it to those branches only that 
are most intimately connected with Chemistry. But I con¬ 
ceive that the connexion between Electricity and Chemistry 
is now so close, that it is impossible to be master of the latter 
without bfcing at least acquainted with the principles ■ of the 
former. 

It may be proper to mention, that I am preparing for the 
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press as complete a view as I can draw up of the simple sub¬ 
stances, and their primary and secondary compounds, to serve 
as a text-book for the last two-thirds of my course. This will 
be followed with as little delay as possible by a work on 
Mineral Waters, Mineralogy, and Geology. Another work 
on Vegetable Chemistry, and another on Animal Chemistry, 
will complete my plan; For in order to accommodate the 
students as much as possible, I mean to divide my System of 
Chemistry into five separate works; the first two of which, 
consisting of three volumes, will be sufficient for those who 
are beginning to study the science.. Those who wish to de¬ 
vote themselves to the particular departments of chemistry 
will find the requisite infortnation in the other three works. 




PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION. 




The discoveries made in Heat, and especially in Electri¬ 
city, since the publication of the former editions of this work, 
have been so numerous, that a great many additions have been 
made to both parts of thi$ little volume. No fewer than six 
additional chapters have been added to Electricity. This 
would have swelled the work to a size inconsistent with an 
elementary treatise. But this has been prevented by reduc¬ 
ing the size of the type ; which has enabled us to increase the 
matter in the volume by nearly one-third, without augmenting 
the bulk of the volume. 

It may be right to state that the promises given in the last 
paragraph of the preface to the first edition of this work, have 
been nearly all fulfilled. A treatise on Inorganic Chemistry , 
in two volumes; a treatise on Mineralogy and Geology , in two 
volumes ; and a treatise on Vegetable Chemistry , in one large 
volume, have been already published. Nothing is now want¬ 
ing to complete the subject, but a volume on Animal Chemistry , 
which I am at present drawing up. 
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329 
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by, 441 
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bodies, 358 
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distribution of, on a 
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323 

general principles of, 
319 
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passage of, through 
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proportional to sur¬ 
face, 360 
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Electrode, 452 
Electrolyte, 452 
Electro-magnetism, 483 
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Engraving in relief by electricity, 
545 
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theory of, 158 
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Radiation of beat, 115 
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BELINAYE'S LITHOTRIPSY. 

COMPENDIUM of lithotripsy. 

Or an account of the removal of the Stone from the Bladder without incision ; 
adapted for general comprehension, with a series of Statistical Tables, and 
45 wood cuts, representing the most important instruments and improve¬ 
ments up to the present time. 

BY HENRY BELTNAYE, ESQ. 

Surgeon Extraordinary to H.R.H. the Duchess of Kent, Medical Officer attached to the Embassies of 

France Hnd Austria. 

8vo. London, 1836. 8s. 

EVEREST'S HOMCEOPATHY. 

A POPULAR VIEW OF HOMCEOPATHY, 

Exhibiting the Present State of the Science. 

BY THE REV. T. R. .EVEREST, RECTOR OF WICK WAR. 
Second Edition, amended and much enlarged. 8yo. London, 1836, Price 6*. 

ROBERT D. THOMSON. M.D. 

BRITISH ANNUAL, 

AND EPITOME OF THE PROV3HE&S OF SCIENCE. 

Edited by Robert 1). Thomson, M.D. 

Third year ; for 1839, 1 vol. 18mo. Cloth boards, price 3s. 6d. 

The popular papers are on tho Progress of Steam Navigation, by John 8. 
Russell, Esq. General View of the Characters and the Distribution ol 
Extinct Animals, by Robert E. Grant, M.D. Notice of New Chemical 
Substances discovered during the past year, by the Editor. 

A few of the first and second years (183/—1838) are on sale. 3s. 6d. each. 

JDR. ROBERT WILLIS. 

URINARY DISEASES AND THEIR TREATMENT. 

8vo. Plates, London/ 1838. 12s. 

M. J. WEBER, M.D. 

ANATOMICAL ATLAS 

OF THE HUMAN BODY IN NATURAL SIZE. 

Eighty-four plates, large folio. Text, Svo, London, 1837. 71. 7s. 

The seventh and last part to be had separately, 11. Is. 

H. F. KILIAN. M.D. 

OBSTETRIC ATLAS, 

Folio with Explanations, 8vo. London, 1838, 21. 2s. 

.. S. SIMPSON. M.D 

PRACTICAL VIEW OF HOMOSOFATHY. 

Svo. 10s. 6d. London, 1836. 
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CHARLES C. BABINGTON. ESQ. 
PRIMmffi FLORAE SARNICJE, 

OR AN OUTLINE OF THE FLORE .OF THE CHANNEL 
ISLANDS OF JERSEY, GUERNSEY, ALDERNEY & SERK. 
12mo. London, 1839. 4s. 

1STEES AB ESENBECK. 

GENERA PLANTARUM FLORA! GERHANZCJB 

ICONIBUS ET DESCRIPTIONIBUS ILLUSTRATA. 

19 Livraisons, 8vo. Containing 20 plates each. 3/. 16«. Bonn, 1836—39. 


W. JONES, ESQ. 

PRACTICAL OBSERVATIONS 

ON DISEASES OF WOMEN. 

Svo. Plates. London, 1839. Price 8s. 

H. DUNSFORD, M.D. 

THE PATHOGENETIC EFFECTS 

3F SOME OF THE PRINCIPAL HOMOEOPATHIC REMEDIES 
8vo. 9s. London, 1838. 


P. MURPHY, ESQ. 

METEOROLOGY 

CONSIDERED IN ITS CONNEXION WITH ASTRONOMY, 
AND CLiafATE. 

8vo. 8s. London, 1836. 


DR. BUREAUD RIOFREY, M.D. 

ON SPINAL DEVIATIONS J 

OR LETTERS TO SIR BENJAMIN BRODIE. 

With Plates, Svo. London, 1838. 2s. 6d. 

MONOGRAPHIA CHALCIDITUM, 

By F. Walker, Esq. 

Vol. I. 8vo. London, 1838. IBs. 

Vol. II. SPECIES COLLECTED. 

By Charles Darwin, Esq. 

8vo. London, 1839. 4s. 

INTRODUCTION TO THE 

ELEMENTS OF CHEMISTRY, 

For the Use of Students. By Justus Libbio, translated by 
Mr. Richardson, i9mo. London, 1839* 2 s. 6d. 
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LIVRES SCXENTf.FIQUES 


JLOVRE® W@UWEMI13S. 

ANATOMIE COMPAREE DU 8YSTEME NERVEUX, consid^r^e dans sea rapports avcc 1’intelli- 
gence, comprenant la description de l’encdphale et de la inoelle rachidienne, dca 
recherclies sur le ddveloppement, le volume, le poida, la structure de ces organes 
chez l’homme et les animaux vertftbres; l'histoirc du systeme ganglionnajrc des 
animaux articulfis et dcs mollusquea, et I'exposd de la relation graduelle qui cxiste 
entre la perfection progressive de ces centres nerveux et l’dtat des facultes instinc- 
tives, intellectuelles et morales, par F. Leuret, Medeein de l'Hospice de Bicdtre, 
2 vols. 8vo. et atlat de 33 planches, folio, dessinies tVapris nature et gravies avec le 
plus grand soin, Paris, 1839. Prix de chaque livraison, fig. noires. 12*. 

- fig. colorizes. £l 4s. 

NOUVEAUX ElEMENS DE MEDECINE OPERATOIRE, accompagmSs d’un atlas de 22 planches, 
4to. gravfcs, reprdsentant les prinripaux proctfdds opdrutoires et un grand nombre 
d'instruments de chirurgie, par A. A. Velpeau, chirurgien de l'HApital de la 
Charitf, professeur de clinique chirurgicale it la farultd de mddccinc de Paris, 
deuxibnie Edition, entibrement refondue, et nugmentde d’un traitd de petite chirur¬ 
gie, avec 191 planches intercedes dans le texte, 4 vols. 8ro. et atlas 4to. Paris, 
1839. £2. 

- le mdme avec les planches de Patlas colordes. £3. 

OEUVRES COMPUTES D’AMBROISE PARE, nouvclle Edition, revue et collationndc sur toutes 
les Editions, avec les variantes qu’elles prdsentent; accompagndes du notes liistori- 
ques et critiques, prdedddes de rccherches sur la vie et les ouvrages d’Ambroise 
Pard, et sur l’liistoire de la chirurgie au xvi" sifccle, par J. F. Maluaignf., 3 vols. 
grand 8vo. it deux colonnes, avec un grand nombre de figures intercedes dans le 
texte, Paris, 1839. Prix de chaquc vol. 12s. 

CEUVRES COMPLETES D’HIPPOCRATE, traduction nouvelle, avec le texte grec cn regard, col- 
lationnA sur les manuscrits et toutes les dditions ; accoiupagnf e d'une introduetiou, 
de commcntnires medicaux, de variantes et de notes philologiques ; suivie d'une 
table gfndrnle des mati&res, par E. LiTTltfi. Cet onvragc formera environ sept 
forts volumes 8ro. de (iOO it 700 pages chacun; il sera publid un volume tous les 
quatre mois. Prix de cliaque vol. lOr. 

-- il a dtd tird quelques exempt, sur jdsus vdlin. Prix de chaquc vol. £l. 


Lea tomes l et 2 soat ea vente. 

DES CLASSES DANSEREUSES DE LA POPULATION DANS LES GRANDES VILLES, et dcs moyens 
dc les rendre meiileures, par M. FitfeciER, 2 vols. 8vo. Paris, 1839. 14v. 

TRAITE DES MALADIES DES REINS, et des alterations <le la secretion urinairc, Nuclides en 
elles-mdmes et dans leurs rapports avec les maladies des uretdres, de la vessie, de 
In prostrate, de l’urdthre, etc. par P. Raver, 3 vols. 8vo. Tomes 1 et2> de 600 pa 
avec 6 planelics, tbit/, 1839. 8*. each vol. 

Le bel atlas pour cet ouvrage, reprdsentant les diverges alterations morbides des 
reins, sera compose de 12 livraisons contenant chacune 5 planches grand folio, gra¬ 
vies et magnifiquement coin rices d’aprds nature, avec un texte descriptif. Neuf 
livraisons sont en vente. l*rix de chaque livraison. 16 a-. 


Division de VAtlas dc ce bel ouvrage . 


1. Ndphrlte simple. Nephrite rhumatismnle, Ne¬ 
phrite par poison morbide. PI. 1, 2, 3, 4, b. 

2. Ndphrite albumlncusc (maladies de Bright). PI. 
6, 7, 8, 9, 10. 

3. PytHite (inflammation du bassinet et des calices.) 
PI. 11, 12, 13, 14, 15. 

4. Pidlo-Ndphrite, Pdri-N£phrite, Fistules Rennies, 
Pi. 16, 17, 18, 19, 20. 

5. Hydrondphrose, Kystes urinaires. PI. 21. 22, 
23, 24, 25. 

6. Kystes sdreux, Kystes acdphalocystlqnes. Vers. 
PI. 26, 27, 28, 29, 30. 


7. Andmic, Hypdrdmie, Atrophie, Hypertrophie 
des reins et de lu vessie. PI. 31, 32, 33, 34, 35. 

8. Vices de conformation et de situation des 
reins. PI. 36, 37, 38, 39, 40. 

9. Tubcrcules, Melanoses des reins. PI. 41, 42, 
43, 44, 45. 

10. Cancer des reins. PI. 4G, 47, 48, 49, 50. 

11. Maladies des tissus elementaires des reins et 
de leurs conduits excreteurs. PI. 51, 52, 53, 
54, 55. 

12. Maladies des capsules surrenales. PI. 56, G7, 
58, 59, 60. 


DES MALADIES MENTALES, consider^es spus leg rapports m&licnl, hygienique et medico¬ 
legal, par E. EspuittOL, 2 vola. 8vo. avec un atlas de 27 plandtes gravies, Paris, 
1838. £1. 
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TRAITE THlORIQUE ET PRATIQUE DES MALADIES DE LA PEAU, par P. Rayeh, 3 vols. 8vn. 
accompagnds d’un bel atlas de 26 planches grand 4 to. gravies et colonies avec lc 
plus grand soin, reprlsentant en 400 figures, les difflrentes maladies de la peau 
et leurs variltls. Prix du texte seal. Deuxibme Edition, Paris, 1835. £\. 'is, 

■ -- - prix de l’atlas scul, avec l'explication raisonnle, 4to. cartonnl. jt'3 10s. 

•- prixde ronvrnge complet, 3 vols. 8vo. et atlas 4to. cartonnl. .£'4. 8s. 

DE LA MORVE ET DU FARCIN CHEZ L’HOMME, par P. Kaveb, fig. col. 4to. Paris, 1837. is. 

DE I’IRRITATION ET DE LA FOLIE, ouvrage dans leqnel les rnppnrts dc physique et du 
moral sont Itablis sur les bases de la inbdecinc pliysiologiquc, par F. J. V. 
Broussais, deuxibme edition, cntibrement rcfondue, 2 vols. 8vo. Paris, 1839. 15s. 

ANNALES D’HYGIENE PUBUQUE ET DE MEDECINE LEGALE, par MM. Adelon, Andrei., d’Ak- 

CET, IlARHUEL, CllEVALLIER, DEVBROIR, EsyiMROI., GAULTIER DE CLAUBllY, 
Gu&rakd Keuauduen, Leu ret, Marc, Ollivier (d’Angers), Orfila, Parent- 
Duc hate let, Villermk. Prix dc Pubonneuicnt par an. £1 4s. 

Las A.\nai.ks d’Hygir.vk pubuouk kt i»b mEdecink t.£gai,k p amiss cut depute 1829 rvgullfcre- 
nient toils les trois mala par cahiers dc 15 a 16 feuillcs d’iinpression Hvo. environ 2u0 pages, avec 
des planches gravies. 

BULLETIN DE L'ACADllMIE ROYALE DE MEDECINE, jmblid par les soins de la commission dc 
publication de l’Acndfemie, ct r£dig«£ par MM. K. Pari set, L. C. Roche, ct J. B. 
JiousyUET. Le Bulletin est public tous les quinze jours, par cahicrs de 3 feuilles, 
8vo. Prix de Pabonnement pour un an. 15.?. 

TRAITE COMPLET DES MAHtEUVitES DE TOUS LES ACCOUCHEMENS, avec 180 aphorismes sur 
les soins quo rldauient la mire ct Pcnfant pendant ct apris lc travail et pendant 
les neuf premiers jours qui suivent la parturition, par M. Adet ub Roseville et 
Mme. Mercieii, 18mo avec 13 planches, Paris, 1837. 3*. 6 rt. 

DE INFLAMMATION DES VAISSEAUX ABSORBANTS, LYMPHATIQUES, DERMOIDES ET SQUS-CUTANES, 

maladie dlsignee par les auteurs sous les diflflrents noins d’lliphantiasis des 
Arabes, d’nedbme dur, de liernie charnuc, de maladie glandulaire de Barbade, etc. 
avec quatie planclics cn taille-douce, reprlscntant les diverges formes, etc., par 
M. A la Bo, 8ro. deuxibme edition, Paris, 1824. 6s. 

DU SIE6E ET DE LA NATURE DES MALADIES) ou nouvcllcs considerations touchnnt la veri¬ 
table action du systt me absorbant dans les phenomfenesde l’economie animate; par 
M. Alard, 2 vols. 8vo. Paris, 1821. 12s. 

COURS DE PATH0L06IE INTERNE, professe A la facultl de mldecine de Paris, par M. 
An oral, 3 vols. 8vo. 1836. .£*1 4s. 

NOSOLOGIE NATURELLE, ou les maladies du corps Immain distribuees par families, par 
M. Ai.iuert, 1 vol. 4to. papier vdlin, avec 33 planches col. Paris, 1838. .£'2 10s. 

MONOGRAPHIE DES DERMATORES, ou precis tiieoriqnc et pratique des maladies de la peau, 
par M. Aliuert, 2 vols. ivo.fig. deuxieme edition, Paris, 1835. .£ 1. 

RECHERCNES SUR I'INTRODUCTION ACC1DENTELLE DE L'AIR DANS LES VEINES, et particulibre- 
ment sur cette question; Pair, cn s'inlroiluisanl spontaniment par unc vcinc 
blesses pendant une operation chirurgicale , peut-il causer subilement la mort P 
par M. Amussat, 1 voi. iva. Paris, 1839. 6s. 

IEC0NS SUR LES RETENTIONS D’URINE, caus6es par les r6tr6cissemens de I’uritre, et sur 
les maladies de la glande prostate, par M. Amussat, 8vo. Paris, 1832, 4s. 6d. 

TRAITE DE TOXICOLOGIE GEnERALE envisagee dans ses rapports avec la physiologic, la 
pathologic, la tbdrapeutique ct la medecinc legale, par M. AncladA, 8vo. et ta¬ 
bleaux toxicologiques servant d la recherche analytique des poisons. 5s 6d. 

MANUEL PRATIQUE DE LA LITHOTRITIE, ou lettres A un jeune mldecin sur le broieinent du 
la pierre dans la vessic, par M. Bancal ; suivi d’un rapport fait a l’lnstitut royal 
de France, par MM. Percy, Chaussier, Desciiamts, Pelletan et Magendie, 
en faveur de son nouvel instrument pour l'operation de la catarncte par extraction, 
ct d’unc lettre descriptive de la manibre dc la pratiquer au moyen de cet instru¬ 
ment, 8vo. avec 5 planches, Paris, 1839. 5s. 

TRAITE DES MALADIES 60UTTEUSES, par M. Barthez, 2 vols. 8vo. Paris, 1819. 12s. 

PRINCIPES SUR L’ART DES ACCOUCHEMENS, par demandes et reponses, en faveur des 
eibves sages-femmes, par M. Baudelocque, septibme edition reruc, corrigde, 
1 vol. 12mo. avec 30 fig. Paris, 1838. 7s. till. 

TRAITE DES MALADIES VENTEUSES, ou lettres sur les causes ct les effets de la presence des 
gaz ou vents, dans les voies gastriques etsur lesmoyens de gulrir ou de soulager 
ces maladies, par M. Baumes, deuxieme edition", 1 vol. Hvo. 1837. 5s. 
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BIBLIOTHEQUE DE TKfRAPEUTIQUE, ou recueil <je mdmoires originaux et des tnivaux ati- 
ciens et modernes sur le traitement des maladies et l’emplm des medicaments, 
par M. Bavle, 4 vols. 8vo. Paris, 1828-37. £\ 8». 

CLINIQUE ROMSOPATHIQUE, ou recueil de toutes les observations pratiques publides jusqu'A 
nos jours, et traitdes par la mdthode hoinceopatbique, par M. Beauvais, 8 vols. 
8vo. 1836-39, prix de chaque. 9*. 

EFFETS TOXIQUES ET PATMiSNfTIQUES DES MEDICAMENTS sur l’dconomie animale dans 
Pdtat de santd, recueillis et mis en tableaux synnptiques, par M. Beauvais, 8ro. 
Prix de chaquc livraison. 2 s. 6d. 6 livraisons sont en vente. 

MANUEL DE L’ENSEIONEMENT PRATIQUE DES SOURDS-MUETS, par M. Bebian ; suivi de Part 
d’enaeigner A parler aux sourds-mnets, par l'Abbd de 1 ’Ep6e, 2 vols. dout un 4to. 
module d'exercices contcnant 32 planches en taille-douce, et 1 v. 8ro. it. 1827. Ids. 
TRAITE DE LA CYSTOTOMIE SUS-PUBIENNE, ouvrage basd sur prbs de cent observations 
tirdes de la pratique du docteur Souberbielle, par M. Belmas, 8vo.fg-. it. 1827- 6*. 
TRAITf DES MALADIES DES ENFANTS, ou recherches sur les principales affections du 
jeune Age, depuis la premifere dentition jusqu'A la puberte, fondd sur de nom- 
lireuses observations physiologiqucs, cliniques et pathologiques, sur 1'examen et 
la discussion de la plupart des auteurs qui se sont occupds de cctte partie de la 
mddecinc, parM. Bp.kton, 8 vo. Paris, 1837. 7s. 

DU MAGNtTISME ANIMAL EN FRANCE et des jugements qu'eu out portds les socidtds sa- 
vantes, avec le tAxte des divers rapports faits en 1784 par les cotnmissaires de 
l'Acaddmie des Sciences, de la Facultd et de la Socidtd royale de Mddecine, et une 
analyse dea derniferes stances de l'Acaddmie royale de Mddecine, et du rapport de 
At. Husson; suivi de considerations sur l’apparition de l’extase dans les traite- 
ments magndtiques, par M. Bertrand, 8vo. Paris, 1826. 7s. 

TRAITf DE CNIMIE, traduit par A, J. h. Jourdan et M. Esslinger, sur les manuscrits 
inddits de BerzAmus, et sur la dernidie ddit. alleinande, 8 vols. 8 vo.fg. it. 1829, 
1833. £2 16*. 

THEORIE DES PROPORTIONS CH1MIQUES, et tableaux synoptiques des poids atomiques des 
corps simples, et de luurs cmnbinaisons les plus importantes, par J. J. UER7.iit.lus, 
deuxidme ddition considdrablement augmentde, 8vo. Paris, 1835. 8*. 

AHATOMIE PATH0L08IQUE, dernier cours de Xav. Bichat, d'aprds un manuscrit auto- 
grapbe de P. A. Bdclard, avec une notice sur la vie et lea travaux de Bichat, par 
F. G. Boisseaii, 8vo. portrait et facsimile, Paris, 1825. 5s. 

NOMCEOPATHIE DOMESTIQUE, comprenant Pbygibne, le rdgime A auivre pendant le 
traitement des maladies et la thdrapeutique hoinoeopathique, prdcddde d'une notice 
anr l’bbpital hoinceopatbique de la Charitd de Vienne, par le docteur Bigel ; 
deuxihme ddition entiferement refondue, par le docteur Beauvais (de Saint-Gra- 
tien), 18mo. Paris, 1839. 5s. 6 <1. 

TRAITE DES MALAOIES DES ENFANTS NOUVEAU-NES ET A LA MAMELLE, fondd sur de nouvelles 
observations cliniques ct d’anatomie pathologique, faites A l’hdpital des Enfants- 
Tronvds dc Paris, dans le service de M. Baron, par C. Billabd; troisibme ddi¬ 
tion, avec une notice sur la vie et les ouvrages de l'auteur, et augmentde dc notes, 
par Ollivier (d’Angers), 1 vol. 8vo. Paris, 1837. 9». 

TRAITE DE LA PfRITONITE PUERPERALE, par M. Bauuelocque, 8vo. Paris, 1830. 6s. Gil. 
ATLAS D’ANATOMIE PATHOLOGIQUE, pour aerrir A l'histoirc des maladies des cnfnnts, par 
C. Bii-laru, 4 to. de di.r planches colariies , avec an texte explicatif, Paris, 1828. 10*. 
TRAITf ElEMENTAIRE DE MINfRAlOGIE, par E. S. Beudant, deuxibme ddition, 2 vols. 
8vo. fig. Paris, 1833. £l 2s. 

NOUVEAUX ELEMENTS D’ANATOMIE DESCRIPTIVE, par F. P. Blandin, 2 r. 8vo. it. 1838. 16s. 
ANATOMIE DU SYSTEME DENTAIRE, considdrde dans l'homme et les animaux, par F. P. 

BlaNDIN, 8vo. avec une planche, Paris, 1836. 4r. 6d. 

TRAITf D’ANATOMIE TOPOBRAPHIQUE, ou anatomie des regions du corps humain, consi¬ 
ddrde spdeiaiement dans les rspports avec la cbirurgie et la mddecine opdratoire, 
par F. P. Bland IN, deuxibme ddition augmentde, 8vo. el atlas folio dc 20 planches, 
Paris, 1834. £l 3 s. 

——————— colored plates. £2. 

PARAUELE ENTRE LA TAILLE ET LA LITROTRITIE, par F. P. Blandin, 1 vol. 8vo. it. 1834, 
3s. 6 d. 
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laVRES U5CIENTI PIQUES. 


DE L'AUTOPIASTIE, ou restauration des parties du corps qui ont dte ddtruites A la fa- 
veur d un empruot fait i d’autres parties plus ou moins dloiandes, par F. P. Bias- 
d>n, 1 vol. 8vo. Parit, 1836. 4*. 6rf. r 

COURS DE PHVSI0L0S1E QErERALE profcssd A la facultd des Sciences, par M. Blainviu.e, 
3 role. 8vo. Parit, 1833. 18». ’ 

OSTEODRAPHIE, ou description iconographique coraparde du squelettc et du systime 
oeutaire des cinq classes d'animaux vertdbrds rScents, et fossiles pour servir de 
■”* e “/*o*,°°, 0gle . 6t ? ,} a g^°l°R ic > P» r M. Bj.ainvii.LE, 2 livraisons, 4to. et 
,k 21 planches, folio , Parit, 1839. Plix de chaque, £i It. 

EAROEl DU MALACOLOSIE ET DE CONCHVUOLOGIE, par M. Blainville, 1 vol. 8vo. et 109 
piancAet grav&t. Jig. noiret, Parit, 1825. £2. .or w 

——- figures cohrUet. £ 5. 

MANUEL D'ACTINOLOBIE ET DE Z0QPHYT010GIE, par M. BiaiRt.lle, 1 vol. 8vo. et 1 vol 

de 100 plemchet 8vo. noiret, Paris, 1833. £2. 

“— - figures colorizes. £a. 

™ ITf EIEMENTAIRE DE PHYSIOLOOIE PHUOSOPHIQUE, ou dldments de la science dc 1’hon.n.o 
»DSDMiW?« e * pri " c ! pes ’ par M - liLAUD * 3 ”>**• B»o- earit, 1830. 12... 

"^4 de m&lecioe pratique, par V. G. Ho.sseao, 

°" dcs firrrcs consid^rdes dans 1’esprit do la nou- 
Parif°1831* ™^ dlca,e * par F * G " Bo18 seau, quatrifcme edition, augment^, 8vo. 

l B ! S *®®?CCHEMENTS, ou principes fondds surla pratique de l’hospice 
de la matermtd de Fans, et sur celle des plus cdfebres pralidcns nationaux et 
avc f 143 gravures reiydsentant le indcanisme de toutes les espfeces 
3836° 14 j 1 ” 0 " 18 ’ Par Wme * Boivin » quatriftmc Edition augment^*, 2 vols. 8vo. ibid. 

RECHERCHES SUR UNE DES CAUSES IES PLUS FREQUENTES ET LA MOINS CONNUES DE I’AVORTE- 
. ' “uivies d un memoire sur J’intro-pelrimitre, ou mensuruteur interne du 

yn ,P* r Mme. Boivin, »ro. fig. Parit, 1828. 4a. 

NOUVELLES RECNERCHES SUR L'ORIGINE, LA NATURE ET IE TRAITEMENT DE LA MOLE VESICULATE, 
TB?.1# B »- S .t CSae h >' d,lt * t l ,lc 5 Par Mme. Boivin, 8vo. fig. Parit, 1827. 2r. (id.. 

DES “* U0 T S ° E mteUS ET 0E SES MXEXES, appuyd sur un grand 
nombre d observations chmques, par Mme. Boivin et A. Dug ns, 2 vols. 8vo. 14«. 

de 41 planches folio, gravdes et colorices, represent ant les princi- 

ttnrue emn-rhitiaa _I.. J » f .. * .... 


. qi ptnncnes 10110 , gravCes et colorices, rcprescntnnt les princi- 

pates alterations morbules des organes genitals; de la femme, avec explication . £‘A . 

prU «“«“**» 2 vols. 8vo. alias folio, <4. 1833. £i 10a. 
aa n ,RE 0E CR, " ,E » a^ec ses principalcs applications ii la niedecine, par 
M. Bouchardat, 8vo. Paris , 183.5. 9.9. 1 

MENS DE MATIERE MlDICALE ET DE PHARMACIE, contcnant la description botanique, 
° ogique ct clnmique,. In preparation pharmaceutiquc, l’cmploi medical et les 
oses ea medicaments simples et composes ; avec des considerations £tendues sur 
, * rt . \ ori J lu ‘ e r et I'mdication detaill£e des recettes contenues dans le Codex et 
fig »^ Pari ? j aco P^ es fr ®nyai»es et etrang^res, par A. Bourchakdat, 8vo. 

l, *niL?,°“ ELET 00 B * BC * UUrEat ES-SCIEMCES PHYSIQUES ET MATHlMATIQUES, par MM. 
...r.l CH l RDAT ET A,Mfe ' 1 vo1 - 18mo. fig. 1838. fit. 

DE CHARITE, ou exposition stutistiqne des diversea 
1837 '^l 1 ™ 1 ^** * I# clim<Jue de cet hd Pit*l, par J. Bouimaijd, 3 v. 8vo. ibid. 

OlINIQUE DES MALADIES DU CSUR, prdcddd de reebercbes nouvellcs sur l’anatomie 

grff“j?#f%“i? ,e i835 Cet 1^^’ P * r J ' Bou ‘ LLAUD > 2 T0 ' s ' 8ro ' avec 8 P‘«^het 

EE ®*1 PNILOSOPHIE MEOICALE et sur les gdndralitds de la cliniqne m£dicale. 

precede d sn resnmd philosophiqne des principaux progr&s dc la tnddecine et suivi 
<1 un paralieie des rdsultats de la formule des saigndes coup sur coup avee ceux dc 
ancicnnc mdtbode dans le traitement des phlegiuasies aigues, par J. Bouillaud. 

ovo. fans, 1837. 7s. 9 

HYCIENE MORALE, ou application de la physioiogie A la morale et A l'dducation, par F. 
J.Bkoussais, 8vo. 5r. 
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TRAITE PRATIQUE, thdorique et statistique sur le choiera-morbus de Paris, appnyd stir 
un grand nombre d’observations rccueillies A ThOpital de la Pitid, par J. Bouil- 
i.aud, 8vo. Parti, 1832. 6*. 6 d. 

TRAITE CLINIQUE et experimental des fidvres dites casentielles, par J. Bouillaud, 8vo. 
Parti, 1826. 7s. 

EXPOSITION RAISONNEE d’un caa de nouvelle et singuliiire varidtd d'hermaphrodisme, 
observde chez l'liommc, par J. Bouillaud, 8vo. fig- Paris, 1833. I*. 6 it. 

DE L'INTRODUCTION DE I’AIR DANS LES VEINES, rapport it 1’Academic royulc de Mddccinc, 
par J. Bouillaud, 8to. Paris, 1838. 2s. 

PRINCIPES DE PNYSIOLOGIE COMPARfE, ou histoire dea phdnomAnea de la vie dans tons lea 
fitres qui en aont doues, depuis lea plantea jusqu’aux animaux lea plus complexes, 
par 1. Bourdon, 8vo. Paris, 1830. 7s. 6d. 

PRINCIPES DE PHYSIOLOOIE MEDICAU, par I. Bourdon, 2 vols. 8vo. Paris, 1828. 12s. 

TRAITE DE PETITE CHIRUROIE, contenant l’art des pansemens, les mddicamens topiqnes, 
lea bandages, lea vdsicatoires, les cauterisations, les operations simples, la sai- 
gnde, lea inciaiona, les ponctions, la vaccination, le cathetdrisme, la reduction des 
liernies, les plaies simples, les briklures, les ulcires, les abeds, les bemorrhngics, 
etc. etc. par M. Bourc.ery, 1 vol. 8vo. 6s. 

TRAITE DE LA VACCINE et des eruptions varioleuaes ou varioliformes, ouvrage rddigd 
sur la demandc du gouverncmcnt, par J. B. Bousquet, 8vo. Paris, 1833. 6s. 

NOTICE SUR LE COINPOX, ou petite verole des vaches, decouvert & Fussy en 1836, par 
J. B. Bousquet, 4to. avec une grande planche. 2s. 6d. 

■ . - — planche color ice, 4*. 

mEmoire sur la section du tendon d'Acliille dana,le traitement des pieds-bots, par H. 

. Bouvier, ilo.fig. Paris, 1838. 3*. 6d. 

RECHERCHES EXPERIMENTALES sur les fonctions du systeme nerveux ganglionnaire et sur 
leur application h. la pathologie, par M. Bracket, 2£me £dit. 1 v. 8vo. ib. 183 7. 7s. 

TRAITE PRATIQUE DES CONVULSIONS DANS L’ENFANCE, par M. Braciiet, deuxiisme edition, 
revue et augmentee, 1 vol. 8vo. Paris, 1837. 7s. 

ETUDES ANATOMIQUES, pbysiologiqucs ct pathologiquca de Poeuf dans I’espbce liumainc, 
et dans quelqucs-uncs des principalca families des animaux vertdbrds, par C. 
Breschet, 4to. avec six planches, Paris, 1832. 16s. 

mEmoires GHIRUROICAUX sur differentes espAccs d’andvrismes, par C. Breschet, 4to. 
avec 6 planches folio, Paris, 1834. f 12.V, 

RECNERCHES ANATOMIQUES ET PKYSI010GIQUES Sur i’Organe de l’ouiie et sur l’audition 
dans l’hommc ct les animaux vertebres, par C. Breschet, 4to. avec 13 planches 
gravies, Paris, 1836. 16*. 

. .. ■ -- sur l'organe de l’ouie des poissons, par C. 

Breschet, 4to. avec 17 planches gravies, Paris, 1838. 12 s. 

-sur l’organe de l’oulc chez les oiscaux, par 

G. Breschet. 8vo» et atlas de 8 planches 4to. Paris, 1836. 7s. 

NOUVEILES RECHERCHES SUR LA STRUCTURE DE LA PEAU, par C. Breschet, 8vo. avee 3 
planches, Paris, 1835. 4*. 6 d. 

IE STSTEME LYMPHATIQUE considdrd anus lea rapports anatomique, pbyaiologiquc ct 
pathologique, par C. Breschet, 8vo. avec 4 planches. Paris, 1836. 6*. 

COURS DE PATHOLOGIE ET DE THlRAPEUTIQUE GEN£RALES, professd it la Facultd de Mddecine 
d« Paris, par F. J. Broussais, ouvrage compiet, compose de 129 lecons, 5 vols. 
8VO. Paris, 1835. £2. 

- sdpardment, les toraea 3, 4, 5. 3 vols. 8vo. £\ 3 s. 

COURS DE PHRENOLOOIE, fait A la facultd de inddecine de Paris, par F. J. Broussais, 

1 vol. 8 VO. fig. Paris, 1836. 9s. 

TRAITE DE PRYSIOLQGIE appliqude it la pathologie, par F. J. Broussais, 2 vols. 8vo. 
deuxibme edition, Paris, 1834. 13s. 

EXAMEN DES DOCTRINES MEDICALES et des systdmes de nosologic, precede de propositions 
renfermant la substance de la inddecine pbysiologique, par F. 3. Broussais, 
troisibme edition, 4 vols. 8vo. ibid, 1829—34. £1 4s. 

COMMENTAIRES DES PROPOSITIONS DE PATHOLOGIE consignees dans i’Examen des doc¬ 
trines mddicales, par F. J. Broussais, 2 vols, 8vo. Paris, 1829. 13*. 
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MEMOIRES SUR LA PHI10S0PHIE DE U MEDECINE, et sur l’influence que leg travaux des 
mddecins physiologistes ont exercee sur i’dtat tie la inddecine en France, par F. J. 
Broussais, 8to. Farit, 1832. 1*. 6 d. 

ANNALES DE IA MtDECINE PHTSI0LD8IQUE, journal publid par M. Broussais, collection 
complete, formant 26 vola. 8vo. Paris, 1822-34. £8. 

-—-^ s£par£ment, chaque annee. £\ 7s. 

NOTICE HISTORIQUE sur la vie, les travaux, les opinions i«£<licalcs et philosophiqucs, 
de F. J. V. Broussais, pr£c£d£c dc sa profession de foi, ct suivic des disctmrs 
prononces sur sa tombe, par lc doctcur II. de Montegre, 8vo. avee un beau por¬ 
trait gravi, Paris , 1839. 2s. 6tf. 

ATIAS HISTORIQUE ET B1BII0SRAPHIQUE DE LA MtDECINE, ou liistoire dc la mMecinc, com¬ 
pos dc de tableaux sur l’bistoirc de l'anatomie, dc la physiologic* de l’hygifcne, de 
la inddecine, de la chirurgie, de l’obstdtrique, de la maticre mddtcale, de la phar- 
inacie, de la inddecine Idgale, de la police mddicale ct de la bibliographie, arcc une 
introduction, etc. par F. J. Broussais, folio, Farit, 1831. 8j. 

TRAITE DE PHYSIQLOBIE considdrde commc science d’obscrvation, avee des additions 
par MM. les professcurs Baer, Meyer, J. Muller, Ilathke, Sieboid, Valentin, Wa¬ 
gner, par F. Burdach ; traduit tie l’aUeinaud par A. J. L. Jourdan, 8 vols. 8vo. 
fig. Paris, 1837-39. Prix de chaque. It. 

RAPPORTS DU PHYSIQUE ET DU MORAL DE L’HOMME, par M. Cabanis, prdcddd d'une table 
analytique, par M. Destutt de Tracy, ct suivi d’une table alpbabetiqne; notivellc 
edition, 3 vols. 12mo. Paris, 1824. 8s. 

FORMULAIRE MAGISTRAL ct memorial pbarmaccutique, scptibme Edition, nugraentde par 
F. Cadet Gassicourt, 18mo. Paris- 1833. Ss. 

DE LA PARALYSIE considdrde cbea les abends, rcchcrcbes faites dans le service ct sons 
les yeux de MM. Royer-Collard et Esquiroi., par J. F. Calm Eli., 8vo. ibid. 
1826. os. Git. 

TRAITS SlEMEHTAIRE D’ANATOMIE COMPARES, suivi de rcchcrcbes d’anatomie pbilosopliique 
ou transccndantc sur lea parties primaires du systfcmq nerveux et du squelette ln- 
tdricur et extdricur, par C. C. Cards ; traduit de l’allcmand sur la deuxibme Edi¬ 
tion, ct prdcddd d’une esquissc liistorique et bibliographiqne de l’anatomie compa- 
rde, par A. J. L. Jourdan, 3 vols. 8vo. accompagnes I Gun brl atlas de 31 planches 
4U>. gravies, Paris, 1835. £\ 14s. 

REFLEXIONS ET OBSERVATIONS analomico-chirur$icales sur Pandvrisme spnntynd en gd- 
ndral, ct en particulicr sur celui del artcre fdtnorale, par J. L. CasamaVor, 8vo. 
ibid. 1825. 6s. 

■TRAITE DE IA MEDECINE en vm livres j traduction nouvcllc dc MM. Fouquif.r et 
Katif.r, 18mo. ibid, 1824. 4a. 6 tl. 

DE RE MEDICA LIBRI OCTO, editio nova, curantibus P. Fouquier et F. Ratier. 18mo 
papier fin, Purisiis , 1823. 4f. Gd. 

. . . papier vitlin. 8r. 

PLANCHES ANATOMIQUES .\ l’usage des jeunes gens qui se destinent h l’dtude de la chi- 
rurgic, de la inddecine, de la peinturc ct de la sculpture, avee des notes et des ex¬ 
plications suivant la nomenclature mdthodique de l’anatomie et des tables synopti- 
ques; par M. Ciiaussiek, troisidme edition, 4to. acre 20 planches, ib. 1833. 12«. 

MEDECINE lESALE, recueildc mdmoires, consultations et rapports contenant; 1° la ma¬ 
nure de proedder A l’ouverture des corps et spdcialeracnt dans les cas de visites 
judiciaires; 2° plusieurs rapports jutbeiaires, suivis d’observations et remarques 
sur les omissions, les erreurs, les ndgligcnces, les obscuritds, les vices de rddac- 
tion ou de raisonnement qui s’y* rencontrent; 3° des rapports sur plusieurs cas 

. d’empoisonnement; 4° des considdraliona mddico-ldgalcs sur I’eaChymose, la su- 

” gillation, la contusion, la menrtrissnre, les blcssurcs, etc. par M. ChAussier, 
1 vol. Svo. 6 planches, ibid, 1838. 6s. 

EXPOSITION SOMMAIRE de la structure et des diffdrentes parties de l’cncdphalc ou cer- 
veau, par M. Chaussier, 1 vol. 8vo. 6 planches, ibid, 1807. 6s. 

TRAITE DE CHIRURGIE, par M. Chelius, traduit de l'allemand, par Pignd, 2 vols. 8vo. 
Paris, 1839. 16.t. 
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ESSAI SUR LA DISSOLUTION DE LA ORAVEILE etdes calculi de laveiiie, par M. Che val¬ 
uer, 8vo. Paris, 1837. 3>. 6 d. 

LECONS DE CLINIQUE MtOICALE, failes A l’HAtel Dieu de Paris, par M. Chomel, re- 
cueilliea ct publidos sous ses yeux, par Genest et Requin, 2 v. 8vo. ib. 1834—37.14« 

TRAITf DES MALADIES DES VOIES URINAIRES, par M. Chopart, nouvelle Edition, rerue, 
corrigde, augmcntde de notes et d’un mdmoire sur les pierres de la vessie et sur la 
lithotomie. par F. Pascal, 2 vols. 8ro. Paris, 1830. 12*. f 

DE LA LITNOTRITIE, ou broiement de la pierre dans la vessie, par le docteur Civiale. 
8»o. arec 7 planches, ibid, 1827. 7s. 

LETTRES SUR LA LITNOTRITIE, ou broiement de la pierre dans la vessie, pour servir de 
suite et de complement A l’ouvrage precedent, par M. Civiale, 4 parts 8vo. Hr. 

PARALLEIE DES DIVERS MOYENS DE TRAITER LES CAICULEOX, contenant l'cxamen eompara- 
tif dc la lithotritie et de la cystotomie, sous le rapport de leurs divers procddds, 
de leurs modes d'applicatinn, de leurs avantages ou inconvenients respectifs, par 
M. Civiale, 8vo. Paris, 183d. 8*. 

CLINIQUE MEDICO-CHIRUROICALE des liftpitaux de Lyon, par MM. Bottex, Brachet, Dels, 
prade, Dnpasquier, Faivre, Fouilhoux, Gcnsoul, Imbert, Martin, Montfalcon, Pas- 
quier, Pointe, Polinibrc, Richard de Nancy, 3 vols. 8ro. Paris, 1835. 18s. 

ANATOMIE DE L’HOMME, ou description et figures lithographies de toutes les parties du 
corps humain, par J. Cloquet, ouvrage complct, publid en 52 livraisons, for¬ 
mant 5 vols. folio, contenant 300 planches, Paris, 1821-31. £24 Ids. 

- on peut se procurer sdpardment les dernidres livraisons, prix de 

cheque. 9s. 

TRAITE COMPLET DE L'ANATOMIE DE L’ROMME, comparde dans ses points les plus impor- 
tants A cdlles des animaux, et considdrde sous le double rapport de i’Histologic el 
de la Morphologie, par II. Cloquet, 1 vol. 4to. 400 fig. £2. 

DE L'OPlRATION MEDICAL^ du rccrutemcnt et des inspections gdndrales (ouvrage rcnfer- 
mant toutes les questions d'aptitude ct d’incapacitd pour le service inilitaire), par 
M. Coc he, 1 vol. 8vo. ibid, 1829. 6s. 

DES DIVERSES METHODES ^EXPOSITION DE LA POITRINE et de leur application au diagnos¬ 
tic de aes maladies, par V. Collin, 2dme ddition, augmcntde, 8vo. ib. 1831. 2s. 6d. 

TRAIT! ELEMENTAIRE DE PHARMAC0L001E, par P. L. Cottereau, 1 vol. Svo. ib. 1836. 9a. 

MANUEL DE MEDECINE PRATIQUE, basd sur l'expdrience et suivi de deux tableaux synopti- 
quea des empoisonnements, par M. Coster, 1 vol. 18tno. ibid, 1837. 3*. 6 d. 

ANATOMIE PATH0L08IQUE OU CORPS HUMAIN/ ou description, avec figures litbographides 
et colorizes, des diverscs alterations morbides dont le corps humain est suscepti¬ 
ble, par j. Cruveilhier. Oe bel ouvrage sera publid en 40 livraisons, chacune 
contiendra 5 A 6 feuilles dc texte folio, grand-raisin vdlin, avec 5 planches cola- 
rides avec le plus grand soin, et 6 planches lorsqu’il n’y aura qu’une partie de co- 
loride. Les dessins et la lithographie sont cpnfida A M. A. Chazal. Les livraisons 
ae suivront de six semaines en six semaines. Prix de chaque livraison. 11>. 

Les livraisons 1 A S3 sont en rente. 

DES DEVOIRS ET OE LA MORAUTE DO MtDECIN, discours prononcd A la facultd de indde- 
cine de Paris, par J. Cruveilhier. 8vo. ibid, 1837. Is. 

RAPPORT NISTORIQUE SUR LES PROORES DES SCIENCES NATURELLES depuis 1789, et sur leur 
dtat actuel, prdsentd au gouverncment en 1808 par l’lnstitut, rddigd par le Baron 
Cuvier, nouvelle ddition, Svo. ibid, 1827. 6s. 6d. 

RECNERCNES PRATIQUES sur les maladies de Poreille et sur le ddveloppement de l’ouie 
et de la parole chez les sourds-muets; par M. Deleau, Ire partie, maladies dc 
l’oreille moyenne, 1 vol, 8vo. fig. ibid, 1838, 8s. 

SUVRES CHIRUROICALES, ou exposd de la doctrine et de la pratique de P, J. Desault, 
par X. Bichat, troisi&me ddition, 3 vola. 8vo. avec 15 planches, ibid, 1830. IBs. . 
TRAITf NISTORIQUE ET DQ6MATIQUE DE LA TAILLE, par F. Deschamps, avec un supple¬ 
ment dans lequel l'histoire de la taille est continude, depuis la fin du sidcle dernier 
]uaqu*A ce jour, par L. J. Begin, 4 vols. 8 va.Jtg. ibid, 1826. £1. 

DISSERTATION SUR LES AFFECTIONS LOCALES DES NERFS, enricliiede nomhreuses observa¬ 
tions, par P. J. Descot, travail fait sous la direction de M. Bdclard, et ornd d’un 
fac-simile de ion dcriturc, 1 vol. 8vo. 6s. 
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ICOWBRAPHIE DU RE8NE ANIMAL DE 0. CUVIER, on representation d’nprfes nature de 1't.ne 
des espfeces les plus remarquablcs, et souvent non encore figur^e, de cliaque genre 
d’anitnaux; pouvant servir d’atlas A tous les trails de zoologic, par E. Guerin. 
7 vols. 8vo. Paris, 1830—>38. 

Ce liel ouvrage eat complet. 11 a Itl public en 46 lirtalaons, chacune de 10 planches 
gravies. Prix de chaque livraison, 8vo. 

Le mime, 8vo. figures color. ]A„ a 

Le mime, 4to. figures color. 11 . 

L’ouvrage complet est composi de 460 planches, avre un teste expfirfffi/pour cha¬ 
cune des divisions qui se veiident slparlraent, rivo. savoir: 

lo. Mam ml fires, avec le portrait de G. Cuvier. 

2o. Oiseaux. 

3o. Reptiles. .... 

4o. Poissons. ....... 70 

Ao. Mollusques et zoophytes. • • 

0o. Annllides, crustacis et arachnldes. . 

7o. Insectes, avec le portrait de Latrellle. _ _ __ 

Dans le dernier rapport que le baron Cuvier a foit ft I'Acadlmie royule ties Sciences, 
l'ouvrage de M. Guerin est stgnall cowiwie Cun des plus utiles que Con uit caucus en 
faveur des personnes qui veulent se familiuriser avec les innnmbmblcs formes de la 
nature vivante qui component le rtgne animal. L/lllustre rapporteur ajoute qu*un 
grand nombre d'esplces nouvellen out tti rcprvsentves pur M. Guerin ,■ que lui-mvme 
u tutrijie une grande partie des figures de Clconogruphle, et qu'il les a truuvees toutes 
uussi exactes qu'clt'g antes. 

HISTOIRE MtDICALE DE L’ARMtE D'ORIEHT, par le Baron Df.sof.nf.ttes, deuxidme ddition, 
auguientdc tie notes, 8 vo. ibid, 1830. 6 *. ’ 

HISTOIRE NATURELLE ET MEDICALE DES SANGSUES, contcnant la description anatomique des 
organes de la sangsue officinale, avec des considerations pliysioiogiques sur ses 
organes, des notions trds dtenduas sur la conservation donicstique de ce ver, sa 
reproduction, ses maladies, son application, etc. par J. L. Desrheims, 8vo. am-c 
6 planches, ibid, 1825. 3*. lid. 

TRAITt EltMENTAIRE DE CHIMIE ET DE PHYSIQUE, par M. Desrochbs, 1 vol. 8vo. arc: 
15 planches gravels, ibid, 1831. 8 .V. 

TRAITt PRATIQUE DES MALADIES VtNtRIENNES, comprcnant l'examcn des thdories et des 
indtliodes de traitcraent qui ont did adoptdes dans ces maladies, et principalement 
la mdlhode thdrapeutique employee k Phftpitnl militaire d’instruction du Val-de- 
GrAce, par H. M. J. Desruellks, 8 vo. ibid, A83G. 8 i. 

TRAITt THCORIQUE ET PRATIQUE DU CROUP, prdcddd de rdflexions sur l’organisation des 
cufants, par H. M. J. Desruellbs, deuxidme ddition, entidrement refondue. 
1 vol. 8vo. ibid, 1824. 5s. 6 d. 

TRAITt DE LA COQUELUCHE, par H. M. J. Desruellks, 8vo. ibid, 1827. os. fid. 

MtDECINE LtGALE THtORIQUE ET PRATIQUE, par A. Deveroie, avec l'intcrprdtalion des 
lots relatives ala mddecine ldgale, par M. Dchaussy, Conaeiller a la Cour dc Cas¬ 
sation, deuxidme ddition auginentde, 3 vols. 8 vo. ibid, 1839. £l Is 

DICTIOHHAIRE DE MtDECINE ET DE CHIRURBIE PRATIQUES, par MM. Andral, Bdgin, Blandin, 
Bouillaud, Bouvier, Cruveilhier, Cullerier, Dcslandes, Devergie, Dugds, Diipuytrcn, 
Foville, Guibonrt, Jolly, Lallemand, Londe, Magendie, Martin Solon, Katier, 
Kayer, Roche. Sanson, ouvrage complet, 15 v. 8 vo. Prix dc chaque, ib. 1830—36'. 7s; 

DICTIGNMAIRE UNIVERSELLE DE MATIERE MfDICALE et de (hir^eutique gdudrale, contenant 
l indication, la description et Pemploi de tous les mddicamens connus dans les 
diverges parties du globe, par F. V. Merat et A. J. Delens, ouvrage complet. 
6 vols. 8vo. ibid, 1829—34. £2 12s. 8 v ' 

DICTIOHHAIRE (NOUVEAU) DES TERMES DE MtDECINE, chirurgic, pharmacle, physique, clii- 
mie, histoire naturelle, art vdtdrinairp, etc., od Pon trouve l’dtymologie de tous les 
tennes usitds dans ces sciences, et Phistoire concise de chacune des matidres qui 
y ont rapport, par MM. B&clard, Chomel, H. et J. Cloouet et Orfila, 2 vols. 
8vo. augmeotd d un suppldment, publid par les mdmes auteurs, ibid, 1833. £1. 

DICTIOHHAIRE DE L’lNDUSTRIE MANUFACTURIERE, commercials et agricole, ouvrage accnm- 
pngnd d un grand nombre de figures intercalldes dans le texte 5 par une socidtd de 
savans et d industriesj MM. Blan«ui »lnd, Colladon, Coriolis, d AacBT, 
Paulin DEsormf.aux, Despretz, H. Gaultier de Claubrv, Gourlier, T. 
Olivier, Pahent-Ducuatelet, Soulange-Bodin, A. TafeaucHET. Cet ou- 
vrage sera public en 10 vols. 8 vo. 11 paralt uu volume tous les quatre mois. Huit 
volumes sont publics. Prix de chaque. 8 r. 
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OICTimM DE NtDEDIHE, de chirurgie et d'hygtine vMrlnaires; ourrage utile aux 
vetdrinaires, aux officiera de cavalcrie, aux propridtafres, aux cultivateurs et a 
toutea lea personnes charades du soin et du gouveraement dcs animaux domeati- 
quea, par Hubtkbl d’AnBovah, deuxituue edition entibrement refondue, 6 vols. 
8 vo. ibid, 1838 — 39. Prix de cheque. 8s. 

AHATOKIE CHtmeiCALE DCS PRINCIPAUX ANIMAUX OOMESTIQVES, on recueii de 30 planches 
reprdscntant: 1° l'anatomie des regions du cbeval, du bosuf, du mouton, etc. sur 
leaquellea on pratique lea operations lea plus graves; 2* les divers dtats des dents 
du cheval, du bceuf, du mouton, du cliien, indiquant l’Agc de ces animnux ; 3° les 
instrumenta de chirurgie vdtdrinaire; 4° un tcxte cxplicatif; par U. Leblanc et 
A. Taoussp.au. Atlas pour servir de suite ct de complement au Dictionnaire de 
mddecine et de chirurgie vdtdrinaires; par M. Hurtrel d’AnnovAL, grand folio 
compos/ de 30 planches grav/es et colori/es avec soin, ibid, 1828. £2 2s. 

EXPOSITION DE LA NOUVEUE DOCTRINE SUR LA MALADIE VfNtRIENNE, par A. Dueled, 

8 vo. ibid, 1829. 2 s, 6d. 

HIST01RE PH1L0S0PHIQUE DE L’HVPOCONDRIE ET DE L’HYSTtRIE, par F. Dubois, 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

TRAITt DE PATHOIOSIE BEnERALE, par F. Dubois, 2 vols. 8vo. ibid, 1837. 14*. 

TRAITE DES RETENTIONS D’URINE causes par le rltrdcissement de Turfctrc et des tnoycns 
a l'aide desquels on peut d 6 lruire compl&tement les obstructions de ce canal, par 
T. Du camp, troisieme ddition, 8 vo. fig * ibid , 1829. 5.v. 

RECHERCNES ANATOMIQOES ET PHYSIQLOBIQUES SUR LES HCMIPTERES, accompagnees de con- 
sidlrations relatives k l’histoire naturelle et k la classification de ces insectes, par 
L. Dufour, £to. avee 19 planches gravies, ibid , 1833. £1 5s. 

MlMOIRE SUR LA CONFORMITE OROANIQUE DANS L'ECMELLE ANIMALE, par A. Duges, 4to. 
avec 6 planches, ibid, 1832. 6s. 

RECHERCNES SUR L’OSTEOIOOIE et la myologie des Batraciens A leurs difFdrents Ages, par 
A. Duges, 4t0. avec 20 planches grav/es, ibid, 1834. 16*. 

TRAITt DES MALADIES DE LA MATRICE, par M. Duparcquf., 2 vols. 8 vo. ibid. 1839. 14a. 

MtMOIRE SUR UNE MANIERE NOUVELLE DE PRATIQUER L’OPtRATION DE LA PIERRE, par M. 
Dufuytren, termine et publid par L. J. Sansun et L. J. Begin, accompagne de 
10 belles planches lithographidcs par Jacob, et representant l'anatomie chirurgicale 
dcs diverses regions interessdeB dans cctte operation. 1 v. grand folio, li. 1836. £\. 

SUR LES tTRANDLEMENTS DES HERN1ES par le collet de sac, par M. Dupuvtren. ibid. 
1832. 1*. 6 rf. i 

IECONS ORALES DE CLINIQUE CHIRURGICALE, faites A l'HAtel-Dieu de Paris, par M. Du- 
fuytben, recueillics et publides par MM. Bribrc de Boiamont et Marx, secondo 
edition, entiferement refondue, 6 vols. 8 vo. ibid, 1839. £l 16*. 

MtMOIRES POOR SERVIR A L'HISTOIRE ANATOMIQUE et physiologique des vdgdtaux et dcs 
animaux, par H. Dutrochet, 2 v. 8 vo. avec alias de 30 planches,ib. 1837. £1 4s. 

RECHERGHES ANATOMIQOES et physiologiques sur la structure intime des animaux et des 
vegetaux, et sur leur motilite, par H. Dutrochet, 8vo. avec deux planches, ibid. 
1824. 4s. 

TRAITt PRATIQUE DU PIED-BOT, par M. V. Duval, 8vo. avec un grand nombre de figures 
intercalltfes dans le te.rte, ibid, 1809. 7s. 

TRAITE DES AVANTASES DE L’tQUITATION, considdrde dans ses rapports avec la mddecine, 
par M. Fiti-Patrick, 8 vo. ibid, 1838. 3*. 

COURS SUR LA GENERATION, l’ovologie et l’embryologie, fait au Museum d’Histoire 
Naturelle, 4t o.fig. ibid, 1836. 10*. 

HISTOIRE de quelquea doctrines mddicales compardes A celle du docteur Broussais,* sui- 
vie de considerations sur les dtudes mddicales considdrdes comme science et com me 
art, et d'un Mdmoire sur la thdrapeutique, par. M. Fodxra, 8 vo. ibid, 1821. 3*. 6 d. 

RECNERCHES EXPtRIMEHTAlES sur l'absorption et 1 ‘exhalatioa, par M. Fodbra, 8vo. avec 
unc planche colorice, ibid, 1824. is. 6d. 

DISCOURS SUR LA BIOLUBIE, ou science de la vie, suivi d'un tableau des connaissances 
naturelles, d'aprfes leur nature et leur filiation, par M. Fodbra, 8vo. ib. 1826. 2s. 6 d. 

DE L'iNFLUENCE DES CLIMATS SDR L'HDMME, par P. Foissac, 8vo. ibid, 1837. 6s. 

DE LA BYMNASTIQUE dcs anciens comparde avec eelle des modernes sous le rapport de 
1’liygiAne, par P. Foissac, 8vo. ibid, 1838. 2s. 
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MEOEGINE NAVALE, on nouveanx dldmcnts d'hygi&ne, dc pathologic et de thdrapeutique 
niddico-rhirtirgicalc, A l'nsage dcs officiers de santd de la marine de Tdtat et du 
commerce, par M. Forget, 2 vols. 8vo. Park, 1832. Hi. 

MALADIES RERVEUSES DES AUTEURS, rapportdes il l’irritafion de FencdpHale, dcs nerfs- 
cdrcbro-rachidiens et splancliniques, avec oil sans inflammation, par M. Fourcade- 
1’runet, 8vo. ibid, 1826. 6*. 

COURS DE PHARMACOLOGIE, on traits eldmentaire d'histoire naturclle medicate, dc plinr- 
mnrle, ct de ia thdrapeutique dc chaqtie malndie cn particulicr, suivi de l’art de 
fonniiler en Intin et cn franfais, par F. Fov, 2 vols. 8vo. ibid, 1831. 16*. 

MANUEL DE PHARMACIE thdoriquc ct pratique, contenant la rdcolte, la dcsslccation, 
l'cxtraction, la conservation ct la preparation de toutes les substances mddicamen- 
teuscs, suivi d’un abrege de l’art dc formuler et d’nn tableau synoptiqne dc la syno- 
nitnic chimiquc ct pbarmaceutique, par F. Foy, 1 vol. 18mo. avec fig. ibid, 1838. 
3.i. fir/. 

NOUVEAU FORMULAIRE DES PRATICIENS, contenant les formules dcs lifipitnux civils et 
militaircs de Paris, de la France, dc l’ltalic, de 1‘AUemngnc, do la Ruasie, dc 
l’Anglctcrrc, etc., suivics dcs secoura it donner aux empoison rids et aux nsphyxids, 
ct preeddd d’un in/mu rial thdrapeutique, par F. Foy, deux it! me Edition, considd- 
rablcment augmentde, 1 vol. 18ino. ibid, 1837. 3s. fir/. 

SUR LES FONCTIONS DU CERVEAU et sur cdles de cbacunc dc scs parties, avec dcs obser¬ 
vations sur la possibility de rcconnaitre les instincts, les penchants, les talents, 
ou lea dispositions morales ct intellcctuidles des bommes et dcs nnimaux, par la 
configuration de leur cervcau et de leur tfite, par F. Gall, 6 vols. 8vo. ibid, 182.). 
JL‘2 2.r. 

1RAITE DES PLAIES DE TETE ET DE L’EUCEPNAHTE, principalement de cclle qui leur est 
consecutive, ouvrage dans lequel sont discutdes plusieurs questions relatives aux 
functions du systbnie nerveux en general, par J. Gama, rlenxiemc edition, 8vo. ib. 
1835. 

ABREGE DE L’HISTOIRE DE LA MEDECINE, considdrdc comrae science ct comme art dans 
sea prngrus et son cxercice, depuis son origine juaqu’au XIX C sidcle, par M. GastP., 
8 vo. ibid, 1835. 7s. 

RECHERGNES sur les analogies ct les differences qui existent entre le typhus ct la fi&vre 
tvphoTde, dans IV' tat actuel dc la science, par M. Gaultier dp. Claubry, 4to. ib. 
1838. Or. 

H1ST0IRE ANATOMIQGE DES INFLAMMATIONS, par M. Gendrin, 2 vols. 8vo. ibid, 182G. 16*. 

TRAITE PHILOSOPKIQUE DE MEDECINE PRATIQUE, par M. Gendrin, 2 r. 8ro. ibid, 183U. 14*. 

HISTOIRE GENERALE et particuliisre des anomalies de l’organisation chez l'homme ct les 
animaux, ouvrage comprcnant des rcclicrclies sur les caractdres, la classification 
l'influence physiologiquc et pathologique, les rapports gdndraux, les lois ct causes 
des Monstruositds, des varidtds et vices de conformation ou Traitd de Tdratologic, 
par I. Geoffroy-Saint Hilaire, 3 vols. 8vo. et atlas de 20 planches, ibid, 1832 
—36. £1 7s. 

- sdpardment les tomes 2 et 3. 16*. 

PHILOSOPHIE ANATOMIQGE, pari. Gf.offroy-Saint Hilaire, 2 vols. 8vo. avec 2 atlas 
4to. ibid, 1818—23. £1 2s. 

DE LA PHVSIOLOBIE OU SYSTEM! NERVEUX, et spdcinlemcnt du ccrveau, reclierches sur 
les maladies nerveuscs cn gdndral, et cn particulier sur le sidge, la nature ct le 
traitement de l’hyatdrie, de l’hypocondric, de 1'dpilepsie et de l'asthme convulsi*, 
2 vols. 8vo. ibid, 1821. 12s. 

DISCUSSION MEOICO-LEGALE SUR LA FOLIE ou alidnation mcntale, snivie de l’examen du 
proeds criminel d’Henriette Cornier, et do plusieurs autres proods dans lesqucls 
Cette mnlndie a dtd alldgude comme moyen de ddfense, par E. Georoet, 8vo. 
ibid, 1826. 3*. 6 d. 

de {.’Education des sourds-muets de naissarce, par m. gerando, 2 vols. 8ro. a id, 

1827. 16*. 

MANUEL PRATIQUE DES MALADIES YEnERIENNES, par M. Gibert, 18mo. ibid, 1837. 6s. 

TRAItt PRATIQUE DES MALADIES SPECIAIES DE LA PEAU, par M. Gibert, denxifcme ddi- 
lion, 8vo. ibid, 1839. 

MANOEl PRATIQUE DES MALADIES VEnERIERHES dcs hommes, des femmes ct des enfants, 
suivi d’une pharinacopde srpliilitique, par M. Godde, 18ino. ibid, 1831. 3*. 
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MONOGRAPHIC DES CETOINES ET OENRES VOISIHS, formant, dan* les families de JUtreitfe, 

. Ib division des scarabdes mdlilophiles, par H. Goby ct A. Perc heron. Ce hoi 
ouvrage eat complct, it a <Std public on 15 livraisons, formant 1 vol. 8vo. accoin- 
pagnd de 77 planches colorides, Paris, 1832—36. £i 10a. 

EXPOSITION DES PRINCIPES OE LA NQUVELLE DOCTRINE MEDICALE, avec nn precis des theses 
soutennes snr des diffdrentes parties, par J. M. Goupil, 8vo. ibid, 1824. 8a. 

NOUVEUE TOXICOLOBIE, ou traitd des poisons et de l'empoisonnement sous les rapports 
de la chimie, de la physiologic, de la pathologic et de la thdrapeutique, par M. 
GofeRiN db Mameks, 8vo. 6a. 

IX DOCTRINE MEDICALE HOMOEOPATHIQUE, examinee dans ses rapports thdoriquc et prati¬ 
que, par M. Gueyrard, 8vd. ibid, 1834. 4a. 6tf. 

CONSIDERATIONS PRATIQUES sur certaines affections de l’utdrus, en particular sur la 
phlegmasie chroniquc avec engorgement du eol de cet organe, et sur les nvantagcs 
de l’application immediate des sangsnes mdthodiquement employees dans cette 
maladie, par J. N. Guibkrt, 8 vo.Jig. ibid, 1826. 2a. 6 d. 

MEMORIAL DO MEDECIN NOMfEOPATHIQUE, ou repertoire alphabdtique de traitements ct 
d'expdrienccs homeeopathiques pour servir de guide dans' l’applieation de 1'homcCo- 
pathie ru lit du inaladc, par J. L. Haas ; traduit de l’Allemand par A. J. L. Jour- 
DAN, 1 vol. 24mo. ibid, 1834. 3a. 

EXPOSITION DE LA DOCTRLNE MEDICALE H0ME0PATHIQUE, ou Organon de l’art de gudrir, 
par S. Hahnemann ; traduit de l’Aileinand sur la cinquifeme edition, par A. J. L. 
Jourdan, avec divers opuscules de l’anteur et suivi de la traduction sur la cin- 
quicnie Edition de la pharmncopde hommopathique de Hartmann, seconde edition, 
avec It portrait de Hahnemann, 8 vo. ibid, 1834. 8a. 

DOCTRINE ET TRAITEMENT HOUKEOPATHIQUES DES MALADIES CHRONIQUES, par S. Hahnemann, 
traduit de l'Allemand par A. J. L. Jourdan, 2 unis. 8vo. ibid, 1832. 15a. 

TRAITE DE MATIERE MEDICALE PURE, ou de l'action hoimcopathiqne des medicaments, 
par S. Hahnemann } avec des tables proportionnelles de l’influence que diverses 
circonstanccs exercent sur cette action, par C. Bonninghausen ; traduit de l'Allc- 
mnnd par A. J. L. Jourdan, 3 vols. 8vo. ibid, 1834. £\ 4a. 

CNIRUROIE PRATIQUE, ou choix d’observations cliniques recueillies A i’Hfltel-Diqu de 
Paris, dans le service de M. Dupuytren, par J. Hatin, 8vo. ibid, 1832. 6a. 

PETIT TRAITE DE MEDECINE OPERATOIRE et recueil de formules A l'usage des sages-femines, 
deuxi&me edition augmentde, 18mo.^g. ibid, 1837. 2a. 6 d. 

PRECIS DESCRIPTIF sur les instruments de chirurgie ancicns et modernes, nontenant la 
description de cliaque instrument, le nom de ccux qui y ont apportd des modilicu- 
tions, ceux preset aujourd'hui par n'os meilleurs praticiens, et l'indication des 
quslitds que l*on doit recbcrcher dans chaque instrument, par M. Henry, 1 vol. 
8 vo. avec planches, ibid, 1825. 6a. 

MEDECINE LEGALE RELATIVE AUX ALIENES, aux sourds-muets, ou les lois appliqudcs aux 
ddsordres de l’intelligencc, par M. Hoffbauer; traduit de l’Allemand par M. 
Chambeyron, avec des notes, par MM. Eaquirol et Itard, 8vo. ibid, 1827. 6a. 6d. 

ETUDES HISiORIQUES ET CRITIQUES sur la vie et la Doctrine d’Hippocrate et sur 1’etat 
dela mddecine avantlui, par M. Houdart, 8vo. ibid, 1836. J a. 6 d. 

LA MACROBIOTIQOE ou l'Art de prolonger la vie de l'homme, suivi de Conseils sur l’E- 
ducation physique des Enfants, par C. C. Hufeland ; traduit de l'Allemand par 
A. J. L. Jourdan, deuxibme Edition augmentde, 8vo. ibid, 1838. 7a. 

TRAITE DE LA MALADIE SCRORILEUSE, par C. C. Hufeland; traduit de l'Allemand, ac- 
compagnd de notes, par J. B. Bousquet, suivi d’un mAmoire sur les scrofules et de 
qnelques reflexions sur le traitement du cancer, par M. le Baron Larrey, 8vo. ib. 
1821. 6a. 

TRAITE DES DKFORMITES DO STSTEME OSSEUX, ou de l’emploi des moyens mdcaniques et 
gymnastiques dans le traitement de ces affections ; par F. Humbert, 4 vols. 8vo. 
atlas de 174 planches grand 4to. ibid, 1838. £3 5 a. 

ESSAI ET OBSERVATIONS sur la manidre de rdduire les luxations spontandes ou sympto- 
matiqnes de l’articulation ilio-fdmorale; mdthodc applicable aux luxations an- 
ciennes par cause extcrne, 8vo. et atlas de 20 planches 4to. ibid. 1835. 18a. 

TRAITt THEORIQUE et pratique des maladies du canal intestinal, par M. Jobert, 2 vols. 
8vo. ibid, 1829. 12a. 

PLAIES CARNES A FEU, tndmoire sur la cauterisation, et description du speculum A 
bascule, par M. Jobert, 1 vol. 8vo. avec 2 fig. ibid, 1833. 7a. 6 d. 
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tlVDtS SUR U SYSTEME NERVEUX, pur M. Jobert, 2 vols. 8Vo.fWrf, 1838. 12*. 

DES COLLECTORS DE SAXO ET DE PCS DANS L'ABDOMEN, par M. Jobert, 4to. Hitt, 18S6, 

2 s. 6 d. 

DICTIOHNAIRE RAISONNE, dtymologique, synonymiqup ct polyglotte des tenues usites 
dans les sciences naturelles; comprenant l’anatomie, l’histoire naturelle et la phy- 
siologie gdndralc ; l’astronomie, la botanique, la chimie, la geographic physique, 
la gi- iiogie, la mindralogie, la physique, la zoologie, etc. par A. J. L. Jourdan, 

2 vols. 8vo. A deux colonnes, ibitl, 1834. 18s. 

SPECIES GENERAL ET IC0N06RAPHIE DES COQUIllES VIVANTIS, comprenant le Musdo Mas- 
sdna, la collection Lamarck, cells dn museum d’Histoire Naturelle, et les ddcou- 
vertes les plus rdeentes des voyageurs, par L. C. Ki&ner. L’ourrage sc compo- 
sera d’environ 150 livraisons, publides de mois en mois. Lea lirraisons 1 A 47 
sont en rente, grand 8 vo. papier raitin super/in eating, Jigures cotnrides. Prix de 
cliaque. Gj. 

— ---- grand 4to. papier velin satin/?, Jigures colorizes. 12s. 

TOPOGRAPHIE MEDICALE DE PARIS, ou cxninen general des causes qui peurent avoir une 
influence marqude sur la santd des habitants de cette ville, le caractere de leurs 
maladies et le clioix des precautions liygidniques qui leur sont applicables, par 
C. Lachaise, 8vo. ibid, 1822. 5 s. G d. 

PRATIQUE DES ACCOUCHEMENS, ou mdmoiras et observations choisis sur les points les 
plus importants de l’art, par Mine. Lachapelle; publics par. A. Duces, 3 Vols. 

8 vo. ibid, 1825. £l. 

HISTOIRE NATUREUE DES ANIMAUX SANS VERTEBRES, prdsentant les cnractAres gdndraux 
et particuliers de ces animaux, leur distribution, lenrs classes, leurs families, leurs 
genres et la citation synonyniiqtfe des principals espdees qui s’y rapportent, par 
J. B. P. de Lamarck ; deuxiAme ddition, revue et augmentde des faits nouveaux 
dont la science s’est enrichie jusqu'A ce jour, par M. G. P. Deshayes et H. Milne 
Edwards, 10 vols. 8ro. ibid, 1835. Prix de chaque. 8s. 

PHILOSOPHIE ZOOLOBiQUE, ou exposition des considerations relatives 5 Phistolre naturelle 
des animaux, A la diversity de leur organisation et des facultds qu'ils en obtiennent, 
aux causes physiques qui maintiennent eh eux la vie et donnent lieu aux niouve- 
ments qu’ils executant; enfin A celles qui produisent, les unes le sentiment, et les 
autres l'intelligence de ceux qui en sont douds, par J. B. P. de Lamarck, deuxidme 
edition, 2 vols. 8vo. ibid, 1830. 12r. 

SYSTEHE ANALYTIQUE des connaisaances positives de Phonnne restreintes A cclle qui 
proviennent directement ou indirectemcnt de l’observation, par J. B. P. Lamarck, 
8 vo. ibid, 1830. 6r. 

MEM01RE SUR LES FOSSILES DES ENVIRONS DE PARIS, comprenant la determination des 
cspAces qui appartiennent aux animaux marina sans vertAbres, et dont la plupart 
sont figures dans la collection du musdum, par J. B. P. Lamarck, 4to. ibid. lOr. 

THEORIE NOUVELLE DE LA PHTHISIS PULMONAIRE, augmentde de la mdthode prdaervative, 
par M. Lantiiois, deuxieme ddition, 8vo. ibid, 1818. 6s. 

CLINIQUE CHIRURBICALE exerede particuliArement dans les camps et les b&pitaux mili- 
taires, depuis 1792 jusqu’en 1836, par D. J. Larrey, 5 vols. 8vo. avec atlas de * 
47 planches, ibid, 1830—36. £2. 

—.— - sdpardment le tome v, 8vo. atlas de 17 planches, ibid, 1836. 10s. 

HISTOIRE PHIIOSOPHIQUE et mddicale des hemorrhagica, de leurs causes csscntiellcs, im- 
mddiates on procliainea, et des methodes de traiteinent qu'il convicut d’employer 
dans cette classe de maladies, par D. Latouk, 2 vols. 8vo. ibid, 1828. 12s. 

FAMILIES NATURELLES DU REGNE ANIMAL, exposdes succinctement et dans un ordre ana- 
lytique, avec l’indication de leurs genres, par M. Latbeii.lk, 1 rol. 8vo. 9s. 

MEDECINF LEGALE, considdratious sur 1’infanticidc, sur la msnidre de proedder A l’ou- 
verture des cadavres, spdcialement dans le cas de visiles judteiaires, sur lea dro- 
sions et perforations de 1'estomac, 1’ecchymose, la suggillation, la contusion, la 
meurtrissure, par M. Lrcieux, etc. 8vo. ibid, 1812. 4». 6 d. 

ELEMENS DE GEOGRAPHtE PHYSIQUE ET DE METtOROlOSIE, ou rdsumd des notions aequises 
sur les grands phdnomdnes et les grandes lois de la nature, servant d'introduction 
A l'dtude de la gdologie, par H. Lecoq, 1 vol. 8vo. avec 4 planches grasses, ibid, 
1836. 9s. 
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i'titmg K atQWWl El VWIMMMWIE, ou rdsumd des notions acquires sur les grapdes 
Isis de ]a nature, faisant suite et servant de complement aux elements de gdogra- 
phie physique et m&.t&r&ologic, psr H. L/ECOQ, 2 vols. 8vo. avec 8 planches, ibir/ 9 
15s. 1838. 

DICTIONNAIRE raisonne des termes de botanique et des families nuturellcs, cpntenant 
l’dtymologie et la description detainee dc tous lea organes, leur synonymic et In 
definition des adjectifs qni servent a les ddcrire; -suivi d’un vocabulaire des termes 
grecs el latins les plus gdndralement employes dans la glossologie botanique, par 
H. Lecoq et J. JullLET, 1 vol. 8vo. ibid. 1831. 9j. 

QU’EST-CE QUE LA PHRgNOLOGIE ? ou essai sur la signification et la valeur des systdmes 
de psychologie en general, et de celui de Gall en particulier, par F. Listin', 8vo. ib. 
1836. It. 

DE L’ORDANE PNRENOLQGIQUE de la destruction chez les animaux, ou examen de cette 
question; les animaux carnassiers ou feroces ont-ils, it l'endroit des tempos, le 
cerveau et par suite le cr&ne plus large proporiionellement it sn longueur que no 
l’ont les animaux d’une nature opposee, par F. Lelut, 8 vo.fig. ibid, 1838. 2*. (id. 

DU DEMON DE SOCRATE, specimen d'une application de la science psychologiqne it eelle 
de 1‘histoire, augmente d'un memoir, sur les hallucinations un debut de in folie, 
d’observations sur la folie sensoriale et de recherches des analogies de la folie et dc 
la raison, par F. Lelut, 1 vol. 8vo. ibid, 1836. 3s. fid. 

GfOLOGIE DES GENS OU MONDE, par M. Leonhard, traduit dc 1'AUemand sons les yeux 
de l'nuteur, parP. Grimblot et P. A. Toulouzan, 2 vols. 8vo. avei un grand nambre 
de figures. Le tome I est en vente, ibid, 1838. Prix de chaque vol. Sbr. 

EXPOSE des divcrses precedes employe jnsqu'it ce jour pour gudrir dc la pierre sans 
avoir recours A l’opdration de la taillc, par J. Leroy, d’Etiolles, 8vo. avec 
5 planches, ibid, 1825. 4.v. . 

HISTOIRE DE LA LITHOTRITIE, prdcddde de rdfiexions sur la dissolution des calculs uri- 
naires, par .1. Leroy, d'Etiolles, 8vo .fig. ibid, 1839. 3s. 6 d. 

MfDECINE MATERNELLE, ou Part d’dlevcr et de conserver les enfants, par A. Leroy, se- 
conde edition, 8vo. ibid, 1830. Os. 

MANUEL POUR L’ANALYSE DES SUBSTANCES ORGANIQUES, <par G. Liebig; traduit de l’AUe- 
mand par A. J. L. Jourdan, suivi de l’examcn critique des proeddds et des rdsul- 
tats de Panalyse dldmentaire de corps organises, par F. V. Baspail, 8vo .fig. ibid, 
1838. 3». fid. 

FLORA OALLICA, scu cnunierntio plantarum in Gallia. sponte naseentium, secundum 
JLinmeanum system a digeatarum, addict familiaruni naturalium synopsi j auctore 
J. A. JLoiseleuk-Dkslonchampb, editio secunda, aucta enicndata cum tabulis 
31, 2 vols. 8vo. ibid, 1828. 16 s. 

NOUVEAUX ELEMENTS D’HYGIENE, par C. Londe, scconde Edition entitlement refondue, 

2 vols. 8vo. ibid, 1838. 12* 

RECHERCHES ANATOMIQUES, pathologiques et therapeutiques sur la maladic connuc sous 
les noms de gastro-entdritc, fitivre putride, adynamique, ataxique, typhonle, etc. 
consid£r£e dans ses rapports avee les autres affections aigues, par P. C. Louis, 
2e Edition, 2 vols*. 8vo. ib. 1840. 1 3s. 

RECHERCHES ANATOMIQUES, pathologiques et therapeutiques sur la phthisie, par P. C. 
Louis, deuxi&ine edition, consid£rahU>incnt augmentee, 8vo. ibid, , 1840. 8.v. 

KlMOIRES ou recherches anatomico-pathologiques sur le ramoUissement avec amin- 
cissemcnt et sur la destruction de la membrane muqucusc de Pesto.mac ; Phypcr- 
trophie de la membrane inuscnlaire du radme organe dans le cancer du pylore ; la 
perforation de Pintcstin grdle; le croup chez Padultc ; la pdricardite; la com¬ 
munication des cavitCs droi.es avec les cavitds gauches du ernur ; les nliscds de 
foie i l’dtat de la moelle dpinidre dans la carie vertdbrale; les inorts subites et im- 
prdvues; les morts lentes, prdvues et inexplicables; le tenia et son traitement, par 
P. G. Lnuis, 8vo. ibid, 1826. It. 

EXAMEN de l’exainen de.M. Broussais, relativement k la phthisie et aux affections 
typhofdes, par P. C. Louis, 8vo. ibid, 1834. 3s. 6 d. 

MtNOIRES, 1° sur l’emploi de l’iode dans les maladies scrofuleuscs; 2° sur l’emploi 
des bains iodurds, suivi d’un tableau pour aervir dc Padministration du ces bains, 
suivant les Ages; 3° troisidme mdmoire sur l’emploi de l'iode, suivi d’un prdcis 
de Part de formuler les prdparations'iodurdes, par M. Lugol, 8vo. ib. 1829—31. 8s. 

" On vend sdpardment le troisidme mdmoire, 8vo. ibid, 1831. 3s. 6d. 
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* Faction de l’dmdtlque et des vieicatoires dana la pneumonic ; evo. ioia, 
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RECHERCHES SUR L’ANATOMIE et les metamorphoses de ditferentes cspeces d insectes, par 
L. WEyonet ; publics par M. W. Haan, 2 vof*. 4to. accvmpagnds de 54 pPtnekcs 
grfittees, ibid , 1832. 2. 2. 

traitE pratique bes Emissions sanbvines, par a. j. j. magistel, 8vo.<a.ib38. 7s. 

TRAITE DES flEERES ou irritations cdr4bro-apinalos iutermittentea, d’upris dea obser¬ 
vations recueillies en France, en Corse et en Afrique, par F. C« Maillot, 8vo. ibid, 
1836. 6s. 6d. 

TRAITE D'ANATOMIE CHIRURGICAIE et de chirurgie expdrimentale, par J. F. Maloaione, 
2 vols. 8vo. ibid, 1838. 14*. 

MANUEL DE MEDEGINE OPERATOIRE, fondle sur 1’anatomie normnle et 1’anatomie patlio- 
iogique, par J. F. Malgaigne, troiateinc edition considdrablcuicnt augment^, 
1 vol. 18ino. ibid, 1838. 6s. 

TRAITE PRATIQUE DU MICROSCOPE et de son cmploi dans I’dtude des corps organises, 
par le docteur L. Manul ; suivi de Rcchcrchcs stir I'organisation des muuutux iitju- 
saires, par C. G. Eiikemberg. 8vo. avec 14 planches, ibid, 1833. 8s. 

ANATOMIE MICROSCOPIQUE, divisde en deux parties. Tissue et Organes, par le docteur 
L. Mandl. Cet ouvrage forincra 25 livraisons, publices par cuUicrs de 4 feuillea 
de textc et 2 planches folio. I’rix dc chaque livraison. 6s. 


6 livraisons sont an vente. 


MEMOIRES SUR L’OROANISATION OES CIRRHIPEDES et sur leurs rapports naturels avec les 
animaux articul£s, par C. J. Martin St. Ange, 4t o. avecplunches. 3s. 6d. 
ANATOMIE ANALYTIQUE, tableau represenlant l'axe cdr6bro-spinul cliez l'boinme, avec 
1’originc et les premieres divisional des uerfs qui en partent, folio. 4s. 6d. 

ANATOMIE ANALYTIQUE, nerf grand sympathitiue, par M. Manec, folio, troislfcme Edi¬ 
tion. .bid, 1836. 6s. 6d. 

-— Jig. colorizes. 13s. 


RECHERCHES anatomico.pathologiqucs sur la hcrnie crurale, par M. Manec, 4to. 
Jig. ibid, 1826. 2s. 6(1. 

MANUEL DE CLINIQUE MEDICALE, contennnt la manifere d’observer en mddecinc ; les divers 
rnoyens d’explorer les maladies de la tfite, de la poitrine, de l'abdomen, etc. et de 
procf-der aux investigations cadavdriqnes, avec line mdthode d’analyse, appliqulc A 
SY*tude dc diagnostic, suivi d’un exposd des signes des maladies et d'un priScis 
d’anatomie patbologiquc, par M. Martinet, troisiAme Edition, revue, corrigde 
et ;u]g,nentee, 1 vol. 18mo. ibid, 1837. 4s. 6(1. 

TRAITE ElEMENTAIRE de therapeutique medicale, suivi d’un forinulaire, par M. Marti¬ 
net, 8 vo. 8s. 


BANDAGES ET APPAREILS A PANSEMENTS, ou nouveau systume de ddligation cbirurgicalc; 
contcnant les inoyens simples et faciles de remplacer avec avantage les bandages et 
la charpie par le mouchoir et le coton ; des considerations sur les irrigations con¬ 
tinues, les brayers, la cbirurgie pnputaire, les membres artificials, la rdscction 
pnrtirlle du pied, les amputations dans les fractures, le compss d’ipaisseur; les 
fractures par la planchetle ou l’hyponarth£rie sans obliger les malades de garder 
Ye lit; le traitement des gibbosites sans lits mecaniqucs; ('extension des extrdmi- 
ti'-s dans le css d’ankylosc; une nouvelle luani&rc de truitcr les ulc^res, par M. 
Mayo.i ; troisifeme Edition, angmentde de m£u>oires sur les bassins et les pcssnircs 
en fil dc fer, ies fractures dc la claviculc, la cure radirale des hernies et le cuthd- 
tf-risme simple et force dans les rdtrdcissemenls de 1’urGtrc, 1 vol. 8vo. et atlas 
4to. de 16 planches, ibid, 1838. 7s. 

MEMOIRS OE L'ACADEMIE ROYALE OE MEDEGINE, 7 vols. 4 to. avec planches. Prix de chaque 
volume, ibid, 1838* £l. 

DU TANIA, ou ver solitaire, et de sa cure radicale par l'dcorcc de racine de grenadier, 
prdcddd de la description de tsenia et du botriocApliale j avec Vindication des an- 
ciens traitements employes contre ces vers, par F. Mbrat, 8vo. ibid, 1832. 3». 

MANUEL DES EAUX MINERAIES DU MORT-O’OR, par F. V. Merat, 18tno. ibid, 1838. Ir. 6d. 

DE LA NATURE ET DU S1EBE OE LA PLUPART OES AFFECTIONS COHVULSIVES, comateuses, 
mentales, telles que I'hysUme, l’epilepsie, le tdtanos, l’bydrophobie, la catalepsie, 
l’apoplexie, Thypocondrie, etc. par M. Mongellaz, 8vo. ibid, 1822. is. 
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PRECIS DE BIBUOBRAPHIE MEDICALE, contennnt l'indication et la classification de> ou- 
vragea lea meiUeura et lea plus utiles, la description des lirres de luxe et lea Edi¬ 
tions rares, et des tables pour scrvir i l’histoire de la mEdecine, par J. B. Mon- 
falcon, 1 toI. 18mo. papier vdlin, Paris, 1827. 6s. 6d. 

REHEXIONS SUB U THEORIE PHYSIOIOBIQUE DES F1EVRES IRTERMITTENTES et des maladies 
pEriodiquea, par M. Mongellaz, 1 vol. 8vo. ibid, 1826. 3j. fid. 

DE SEDIBUS ET CAUS1S MORBORUM PER ANATOMEN INDABATIS, nova editio cum.notia Ade- 
lon et Chaussier, par M. Morgagni, 8 vols. 8vo. ibid, 1820—22. £2 5s. 

DES EIEVRES TYPHOIDES ET DU TYPMUSi histoire et description de ces affections, analo¬ 
gies et differences qui existent entre elles, par J. H. Montault, 4to. ibid, 1828. 7s. 

NOUVEAU TRAITEIIENT DES RETENTIONS D’URINE et des rEtrEcissements de lWtrc par le 
cathEtErisnie rectiligne ; suivi d’un mEmoire sur les dEchirures de la vulve et du 
pErinEe, produites par l’accoucheaient, par E. Moulin, 8 vo. avee 10 pi. ib. 1834. 4s. 

TBAIlt DE I’APOPIEXIE, ou liEmorrliagie cErEbrale ; considerations nouvelles sur les 
hydrocEphales; description d’une hydropisie cErEbrale particuliEre aux rieillards, 
rEcemment observEe, par E. Moulin, 8 ro. ibid, 1819. 3s. 6 d. 

MEMOIRE SUR L'EMPOISONNEMENT par l'acide arsenieux, par M. Orfila, 8 vo. ibid, 
1839. Is 6 d. 

RELATION CHIRUR6ICALE DU SlEOE DE 1A CITADELLE D’ANVERS, par M. Paillard, 8 vo. ib. 
1833. 3s. 

DE LA PROSTITUTION DANS LA VILLE DE PARIS, considErEe sous le rapport de 1'hygiEne 
publiquc, de la morale et de l'administration ; ouvrage appuyE de documents sta- 
tistiques puisEs dans lea archives de la prefecture de police; avec cartes et tableaux, 
par A. J. B. Parent-Duciiatelet, deuxiEme Edition revue, corrigEe et augmen- 
tec, avec un beau portrait de I’auteur, gravE, 2 vols. 8vo. ibid, 1837. 16s. 

NYSIENE PUBLIQUE, ou mEmoires sur les questions les plus importantes de l’hygi&ne 
nppliquEe aux professions et aux travaux d'utilitE puhlique, par A. J. B. Parent- 
Duciiatelet, 2 vols. 8vo. avec 18 planches, ibid, 1836. 16s. 

MEMOIRES SUR LES CAUSES DE LA PESTE et sur lea moyens de la dEtruirc, par E. Pari set, 
18mo. ibid, 1837. 3s. 6 d. 

£L0GE DE DUPUYTREN, par E. Pariset, 8 ro. avec portrait, ib. 1830. Is. 6d. 

fLOGE DU BARON DESOENETTES, par E. Pariset, 8vo. avec portrait. 2s. fir/. 

TRAITf DES MALADIES DES ARTISANS et de celles qui rEsnltent des diverses professions, 
d’sprbs Ramazzini; ouvrage dans lequel on indique les precautions que doivent 
prendre, sous le rapport de la aalubritE publique et particuliEre, les administra- 
teurs, manufacturiers, fnbricants, chefs d’ateliers, artistes, et toutes les per- 
sonnes qui excrctent des professions insalubres, par P. Patissier, 8vo. ib. 1822. 7s. 

NOUVELLES RECHERCHES sur l’action lliErapeutique des eaux minErales et sur leur mode 
d’application dans les muladies clironiques, par P. Patissier, 8vo. ibid, 1839. 2s. 

BIBUOBRAPHIE ENTOMOLOBIQUE, comprenant l’indication par ordre alphabElique des raa- 
tiEres et des noms des auteurs : 1° des ouvrages entomologiques publics en France 
et A l'Etranger depuis les temps les plus reculEs jusqu’a nos jours ; 2° des monn- 
graphies et mEmoires contenus dans les recueils, journaux et collections acadE- 
raiques frnnfais et Etrangers, par M. Perchbron, 2 vols. 8vo. ibid, 1837. 14s. 

AMPUTATIONS DANS LA CONTINUITY DES MEMBRES, par C. Philipps, avec 16 planches, re¬ 
present ant les articulations des membres, 8vo. ibid, 1838- 7s. 

PHYSIOLOGIE DE L’HONME ALltN^ appliqu£e k I’analyse de l’horarae social, par S. Pinjel, 
8 vo. ibid , 1833. 6s. 

DE LA PERCUSSION MEDIATE, et des signes obtenus A l’side de ce nouveau moyen d’ex- 
ploration, dans les maladies des organes thoraciques et abdominaux, par F. A. 
PlORRY, Svo. avee 2 planches, ibid, 1828. 6s. 

DES HABITATIONS et de l’influence de leur disposition sur l’homme, en santE et en mn- 
ladie, suivi du plau d'un cours d'hygiEne, par F. A. Piorry, 8vo. ib. 1838. 3s. 6d. 

OBSERVATIONS sur la nature et le traitement de l'bydropisie, par A. Portal, 2 vols. 
8 vo. ibid, 1824. 11s. 

OBSERVATIONS sur la nature et le traitement de l’Epilepsie, par A. Portal, 1 vol. 
8vo. ibid, 1827. 8j. 

RAPPORTS ET DISCUSSIORS A 1’AcadEmie royale de MEdecine, sur la Taillc et la IAtho- 
thritie, auivis de lettrea sur le mEtne sujet, par MM. Delmas, Souberbielle, 
.Rocuoux, Civiale, Velpeau, 8vo. ibid, 1835. 3s. 6d. 
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RAPPORTS ET INSTRUCTIONS de l’Acsddinie royal* dc Mddectne .anr it CMjra-lUorbpt, 
-suivis des conseils nux administrateurs, aux medecins et aux citoyena, 8 VO. itia, 

1831—32. 4 a. 

RAPPORTS ET DISCUSSIONS dc 1'Academic royale de Mddetine aur ]e Magndtissne Ani- 
mat, rccueilliset publics avec dcs notes explicative*, par M. P, Foissac, 8 vo. ibid, 
1837. 7 s . 6d. 

TXCORIE DE LA PHLOSOSE, par M. Rasori, traduit dc Fitalien par Ciru* Pirondi, 2 volt. 

8vo. ibid, 1839. lit. 

NOUVEAU SYSTEME DE CHIME ORGANIQUE, fondd aur dc nouvellea indthodea d’observation j. 
prdcddd d’un traitc complet aur Part d’ob»erver et dc mnnipqler en Brand et en 
petit dans le laboratoire et aur le porte-objet du microscope, par F. V. Raspail, 
deuxidme. Edition, enticement rcfonduc, aecsmpagnec d’un atlas 4to. dr. 20 planches 
dr figures dessindes d’aprls nature, gravies aver le plus grand sain, 2 vols. 8 vo. el 
atlas I to. ibid, 1838. £ J 1 10a. 

NOUVEAU SYSTEME DE PNYSIOLOBIE VEGETALE ET DE BOTANIQUE, fonild aur lea mdthodex 
d'obacrrations ddveloppds dans le nouveau systeme dc chimie organique, par F. 
V. Raspaii., accompagnd de 60 planches, contenant pris de 1090 figures d'analyae, 
ilessindes d’npriw nature et graveej avee le pin* grand soin, 2 vols. 8vo. et atlas 
de 60 plane hex. £1 10a. 

—- planrhes eolariiex. £2 10a. 

TRAITE PRATIQUE DES MALADIES VEnERIENNES, on rechercbes critiques et expdrimentales 
aur l'inoculation appliqude it l’dtudc dc ces maladies, suivica d'nn rdsurad thdra- 
pentique et d'nn formulairc special, par M. Rteonu, 8vo. ibid, 1838. 9j. 

MEMOIRE SUR LE CALCUl DES PROBABILITES appliqud it la mddeeine, lu it l’Acaddmie 
royale de mddecine, par M. Risuendo il'A'i A 1 ) 011 , 8vo. ibid, '837. 2a. fid. 

RECHERCHES et considerations critiques aur Ic mngndtisme animal, par M. Robbrt, 
8vo. ibid, 1824. 6 s. • 

RECHERCHES sur rorganisation vertdbrale des crustacds. des arachnidcs et des Jnsectes, 
parJ.it. Kobineau-Desvou.v, Svo. Jig. ibid, 1828. 6a. 6d. 

NOUVEAUX ELEMENTS 3E PATHOLOGIE iIEDICO-CHIRURGICALE, on traitd thdorique et pratique 
de mddecine ct dc chirurgic, par MM. Roche et Sanson, troisi&mc Edition, con- 
siddrablemcnt niigmcntdc, 5 voia. 8 vo. ibid, 1833. £l 16a. 

DE L’ABUS DES B01SS0NS SPIRITUEUSES, considdrd aousle point de true de la police rad- 
dicale et de la mddccine ldgale, par C. Rop.sru, 8 vo. ibid, 1839. 3a. fid. 

TRAITE PRATIQUE D'ANALVSE CHIMIQUE suivi de tables, servant dans les analyses A calcti- 
ler la quantitd d'nne substance d'aprits cellc qui a did trourde d’tine antre substance, 
par H. Rose 5 traduit de I’allemand sur la.dernidre ddition, par A. J. L, Jourdati, 

2 vols. Vvo.fg. ibid, 1833. IGs. * 

ARATOMIE COMPAREE OU SYSTEME DENTAIRE clicz I’homme et chez les prineipaux animaux,' 
par E. Rousseau, nouvellc ddition, augmontdc du stystfcme deotnlre de la chnuve- 
souris commune, du bdrisson et. de la taupe, 1 vol. 8vo. acre 31 planches, ib. 1838. 


PROMENADES AU. IARDIN OES PLANTES, romprenant la description t 1° de la tndnagerie, 
avec dcs notices sur lea mccurs des animaux qu’elle renferme; 2 ° du cabinet d’aua- 
tomie comparde ; 3° des galerica de zoologic, de botanique, de mindrnlogie ct de 
gdologie; 4“ de l’dcole dc botanique} 5° des serres ct dn jardin de naturalisation 
et des semis; 6“ de la bibliotbdque, etc.; par MM. Rousseau et Lemonnibr, 
avec un plan et quatre vues du jardin, 1 vol. 18mo. ibid, 1837- 3a. 

HISTOIRE MEDICALE de l’armdc franqaise en Mordc, pendant la campagne de 1829, par 
fi- -out, 8 vo. ibid, 1829. 4a. 

ntCHERCHES HISTORIQUES sur la faculty de mddecine de Paris, depnis son origine jus- 
qu’A nos jours, par J. C. Sabatier, 8vo. ibid, 1837. 5a. 

RECHERCHES d'anatomic et de physiologic patbologiqnes relatives A la predominance et 
A 1 ’influence des organes digestifs dcs enfants sur lecerveau, par J. Sablaiboli.es, 
Svo. ibid, 1826. As. 6d. 


LECTURES RELATIVES A LA POLICE MEDICALE, faites au conseil de salnbritd de Lyon, par 
E. Sainte-Marie, prdedddes du Prdcis didmentairc ou Introduction de la Police 
mddicale, 8 vo. ibid, 1829. 5a. 


DISSERTATION sur les mddecins poetes, par E. Sainte-Marie, 8 V 0 . ibid. J825. 24. ‘ 
MONOBRAPHIE SOR LA RARE, par A: F. C. Sa.ht-Mart.n, Svo. ibid, 1826. 6a. 
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US- HEMORRHADIES TRAURATIQUES, par J. Sanson, 6 vo.Jlg. col. ibid, 1836~'^' 

K LA REUNION immediate des plaies, de sea avantages et de sea inconvenient, Dar t 
J. Sanson, 8vo. 3m. f 

DE L’lNFLUENCE DE L’ANATOMIE PATHOLOQIQUE sur les progrds de la mddecine depots Mor¬ 
gagni jusqu*& nos jours, par M. Saucerotte, 4to. iAW, 1837. 3*. 6d. 

IA METHDDE OVALAIRE, ou nonvelle mdthode pour ampoter les articulations, par L. 
ScouTETTEN, avec.11 planches, 4to. ibid, 1837. 6s. 

MEMOIRE SUR LA CURE RADICALE DES PIEDS-BOTS, par L. Scootetten, avcc 6 pi. 3*. 

ESSAI SUR LA 6RAVEUE ET LA PIERRE, considdrdes sous le rapport de leors causes, de 
leurs effets et de leors divers modes de traitemcnt, par P. S. Segalas, deoxidmc 

: edition, augmentde, 8vo. et atlas de 8 planches gravies et colorides. ibid , 1838. 15,. 

RECHERCHES P’ANATOMIE. trnnscendante et patbologique; thdorie des formations et des 
deformations organiques, appliqude k l’anatomie de la duplicitd monstrueuse, par 
E. Sekres, 4to. accampagnd d'Un atlas de 20 planches folio, ibid, 1832. £1 Is. 

ANATOMIE comparde du ccrreao dans les quatre classes des animaux verttbres, appli- 
qude A la pbysiologie et A la pathologie du syst&me nerveux, par E. Serkes, 2 role. 
8vo. et atlas 4to. ibid, 1827. £l As. 

LECONS DE MEDICINE HOMIEOPATHIQUE, par t>. Simon, 8vo. ibid, 1835. 8,. 

MEMOIRE sur les maladies scrofuleoses, par L. Simon, Bvo. ibid, 1837. Is. 6 d. 

HISTOIRE DE LA MEDECINE depuis son origine jusqu’au dix-neuvidmc siAcle, avec l’his- 
toire des principales operations chirurgicales et une table gdndrale des matidres, 
par K. Sfrbngel, traduit de l’allemand par A. J. L. Jourdan, 9 vols. 8vo. ibid, 
1815—20. £2 5,. 

■■ ■■■ .. les tomes 8 et 9 sdpardinent, 2 vols. 8vo. 18,. 

DU CANCER DE LA MATRICE, de ses causes, de son diagnostic et de son traitemcnt, par 
M. Teallier, 8vo. ibid, 1836. 5,. . 

TRAITE MEDICO-CHIRURBICAL de l’inflamir.ation, par T. Thomson, traduit de l'anglais 
sur la dernidre edition et augmente d’un grand nombre de notes, par A. J. L. Jour¬ 
dan et F. O. Boisscau, 1 vol. 8vo. ibid, 1827. 9s. 

TRAITE COMPLET DE PHVSiOLOBIE, par F. Tiedemann, traduit de l’AUemand par A. J. L. 
Jourdao, 2 vols. 8vo. ibid, 1831. 11s. 

RECHERCHES EXPlRIMEHTALES, pbysiologiques et chimiques sur la digestion conaideree 
dans les quatre classes d’animaux vertdbrds, par F. Tiedemann et GVielin, tra- 
duites de l’Alleraand, par A. J. L. Jourdan, 2 vols. 8vo. avec un grand nombre de 
tableaux, ibid, 1827. 15,. 

BE LA SANTE DES SENS DE LETTRES, par M. Tissot, avec une notice sur la vie de l’au- 
teur et des nates, par F. C. Boisseau, ,8mo. ibid, 1826. 2s. 6 d. 

THERAPEUTICE SPECIAUS AD FEBRES PERIODICAS PERNICIOSAS, par F. Torti, nova editio, 
edentibus et curantibus C. C. F. Tombeur et O. Brixhc, 2 vols. 8vo. fig. Lcadii et 
Parisiis, 1821. 16*. 

JURISPRUDENCE de la medecine, de la chirurgie ct dc la pbarmacie en France, corapre- 
nant la medecine ldgale, la police mddicale, la responsabilite des mddecins, chirur- 
giens, pbarmaciens, etc., l’exposd et la discussion des lois, ordonnances, rdgle- 
ments et instructions concernant l'art de gudrir, appuyde des jugements des cours 
et tribunaux, par A. Trebuchet, 1 vol. 8vo. ibid, 1834. 9s. 

TRAITE PRATIQUE DE LA PHTNISIE LARYNGES, de la laryngite chroniquc et des maladies de 
la voix, par MM. Trousseau et Belloc, 1 vol. 8vo. accompagn£ de 9 planches 
gravies, ibid, 1837. 7s. 

. ■■ ■—•— figures colorizes . 12s. 

CLINIQUE DES MALADIES DES ENFANTS HOUVEAUX-HES, par F. L. Valleix, 1 vol. 8vp. avec 

2 planches gravdes et colorides reprdsentant le cephaldmatome sous-pdricrAnien et 
son moide.de formation, ibid, 1838. 8,. 6 d. 

TRAITE C.0MPLET DE L'ART DES ACCODCHEMENTS, ou tokologie tbdoriqne et pratique, avec 
un abrdgd des maladies qui compliquent la grossesse, le travail et lea couches, et 
de celles qui affectent les enfants nouveaux-nds, par A. A. Velpeau, deuxidme 
ddition, augmentde et accompagnde de 16 planches gravdes avec le plus grand soin, 

3 vols. 8vo. ibid, 1835. 16,. 

IMRRTOLORIE OU 0V010SIE KUMAINE, contenant l’bistoire descriptive et iconograpbique 
de 1’cEuf bumain, par A. A: Velpeau, accompagnd de 15 pi. 1 vol. fol. ib. 1833. 
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PE L’DPfRATION DU TRtPAN dans les plaies de la tite, par A. A. Velpeau, Bto, ibid, 
1834. 4s. 6d. 

DES CONVULSIONS CHEZ LES EEMMESi pendant la grossessc, pendant le travail et aprti 
I'accouchement, par A. A. Velpeau, 8vo. ibid, 1834. 3*. 6d. 

PETITE TRAITt DES MALADIES DU SEIN, par A. A. Velpeau, 8vo. ibid, 1838. 3#. 

TRAITt DE PATH0100IE EXTERNE ET DE MtDECINE OPEBATOIRE, par A. Vidal, S vote. 8vo. 

. Les tomes 1 ii 3 sont en vente. ibid, 1839. Prix de chaqoe. 6a. 6 d. 

PHILOSOPHIC OE L’HISTOIRE HATUREILE, ou phinomincs de l’orgAaisation dea animaax et 
' veg£tnux, par J. J. Virey, 8vo. ibid, 1836. Is. 

DES CAUSES MORALES ET PHYSIQUES dea maladies mentales, et de quelques autrea affec¬ 
tions nerveuses, telles que l’hystirie, la nymphomanie et le satyriasis, par F. 
VoisiN, 8vo. ibid, 1826. 7s. 

EXPOSE des conditions d’hygiine et de traitcments propres A prdvenir les maladies et A 
diminuer la mortality dans Fannie en Afrique et spdcialement dans la province de 
Constantine; snivi d’unc thdorie nouvellc de l'intermittence et de la nature, ainsi 
que dn siige des maladies des pays chauds, par M. Worms, 8vo. ibid, 1838. 3s. 6d. 
LA SOLITUDE cousidirie par rapport aux causes qui en font naltre lc goftt, de ses in- 
convinicnts et de ses avantages pour les passions, l'iinagination, l’esprit et le occur, 
parJ. G. Zimmermann ; nourelle traduction de l’allemand, par A. J. L. Jourdan, 
1 vol. 8vo. ibid, 1839. 7s. 

ASASSIZ, Histoire Naturelle des Poissons d’Eau douce de l'Europe centrals, foj. lire 
livraison, contenant les Salmones, 27 planches, fol. Neufchutel, 1839. jt’3 15s. 
Exemplaires retouches. Xu. Carton velin. £7 10s. 

BUREAUD RIOFREY, Londres ancien et moderne, ou recherche:; sur l’dtat de cette Mitro- 
pole, Paris, 1839, 8vo. 3s. 

BERRIER-FONTAIHE, un Mot sur hi.Vaccine, 8vo. Londres, 18.'L9. Is. 

J. PERSOZ, Introduction it l’Etude de la Chimie moldculaire, Paris, 1839, 8vo. 12s. 
SPINOLA, Essai sur les Insectes hcmiptircs, rhyngntes ou hitiroptire, Bvo. ib. 1B40. 7s. 
MALADIES DES JEUHES FILLES, pendant l’Epo que de l’accroissemcnt, premier Mimoire de 
la Ciilorose, par Bureaud Riofhky, M.U. 8vo. ibid, 1837. 2s. 

MALADIES DES ORBANES DE LA V01X, premier Miinoire sur la Laryngito Aigue ou Sy- 
nanqne Laryngienne, par Bureaud Riofkey, M.D. 8yo. ibid, 1837. 2s. 

ARNOLD, TABULA ANATOMICA, fasciculus primus, leones cerebri et medullas spinalis, fol. 
Turici, 1838. £\ 12s. 
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